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Secretary's  Department,  Boston,  March  12, 1872. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Home  of  Hqpresentativea, 

In  conformity  with  the  General  Statutes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-JS^inth  Annual 
Report  relating  to  the  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths  occurring  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year 
1870,  and  returned  from  the  several  cities  and  towns 
according  to  law. 

In  addition  to  the  u6ual  tables  the  present  document 
presents  features  of  special  interest  in  the  tables  of 
the  United  States  Census  of  1870,  several  of  which 
appear  in  these  pages,  and  some  of  them  printed  for 
the  first  time  from  the  manuscript  copy  forwarded  from 
Washington  through  the  courtesy  of  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Supt.  U.  S.  Census. 

The  editorial  comments  and  observations  constituting 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  present  Registration 
Report  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  George  Derby, 


VI  PREFACE. 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Professor 
of  Hygiene  in  Harvard  University,  and  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  particularly  in  relation 
to  matters  connected  with  the  recent  United  States 
Census. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OLIVER  WARNER, 

/Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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TWENTY-NINTH  REGISTRATION  REPORT. 

(1870.) 


The  accompanying  tables  exhibit  the  results  of  registration  in 
Mamachttsetts  for  the  year  1870^  and  represent  the  records  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State.  An  examination  of  their  details  and  a  comparison  with 
the  resnlts  reported  in  previous  years  cannot  fail  to  suggest  deduc- 
tions of  interest,  not  only  to  the  statesman  and  the  statistician, 
but  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  matters  pertaining 
to  State  hygiene. 

By  the  first  table,  which  gives  a  summary  statement,  it  appears 
tiiat  there  have  been  recorded  88,259  births,  14,721  marriages  and 
27,329  deaths,  an  aggregate  of  80,809,  or  3,288  more  than  during 
the  year  1869. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaUis,  with  the  record  of  the  previous  year,  it  will 
be  seen  that 

The  Urths  have  increased  by  •        •        •        .        2,118 
The  marriages  have  diminished  by .        •        .  105 

•The  deaths  have  increased  by         .        •        •        1,275 

The  number  of  births  is  greater  than  has  ever  before  been 
reported.  The  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous 
year,  except  1868  and  1864.  The  marriages,  although  less  in 
number  than  those  reported  the  year  previous  (where  the  number 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  former  years),  are  somewhat  more 
than  the  average  number  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

The  natural  increase  of  population,  or  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  is  10,930,  or  848  more  than  in  1869. 

The  daily  natural  increase  is  an  average  of  29.9. 
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xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870. 


One  living  child  was  born  to  every  88.09  persons ;  one  person 
in  every  49.49  was  married,  and  one  person  in  every  5^.88  died. 


The  daily  average  of  living  births  was  • 
The  daily  average  number  of  marriages  was . 
The  daily  average  number  of  deaths  was 


104.82 
40.88 

74.87 


The  ratea,of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  are  as  follows : — 

Births,        .        .  .  26*25  to  1,000  of  population. 

Marriages,.        .  .  20-20          «               « 

Deaths,      .        .  .  1807          «               " 

Excess  of  Birth-rate  over  Death-rate,  8*18  in  a  thousand,  or 

*818  of  one  per  cent.  * 

This  general  result  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  next  table  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which 
was  reduced  during  the  war  to  less  than  2,000  (in  1864),  has  now 
reached  nearly  11,000. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths 
Registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 


TEAB8. 

Dlrtha. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 

Births  OTcr 

Deaths. 

Births  to 
100  persons. 

Deaths  to 
100  persons. 

Excess  of 

Births  la 

100  persona. 

1857, 

35,320 

11,739 

21,280 

14,010 

301 

1-82 

1-19 

1858, 

34,491 

10,527 

20,776 

13,715 

2-89 

1-74 

1-15 

1859, 

35,422 

11,476 

20,976 

14,446 

2-92 

1-73 

119 

1860, 

36,051 

12,404 

23,068 

13,983 

2-98 

1-87 

106 

1861, 

35,445 

10,972 

24,085 

11,360 

2*86 

1-96 

•90 

1862, 

32,275 

11,014 

22,974 

9,301 

2-62 

1-86 

•76 

1863, 

30,314 

10,873 

27,751 

2,663 

2-42 

222 

•20 

1864, 

30,449 

12,613 

28,723 

1,726 

2-42 

2-28 

•14 

1865, 

30,249 

13,051 

26,162 

4,097 

2-38 

2-06 

•32 

1866, 

34,085 

14,428 

23,637 

10,448 

2-61 

1-81 

•80 

1867, 

35,062 

14,451 

22,772 

12,290  • 

2  61 

1-69 

•92 

1868, 

36,193 

13,856 

25,603 

10,590 

2-62 

1-85 

•77 

1869, 

33,141 

14,826 

26,064 

18,087 

254 

183 

•71 

1870, 

- ._  .        r 

38,259 

14,721 

27,329 

10,930 

2-62 

1-81 

•81 

1870.] 
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POPULATION- 


Fince  the  publication  of  the  Registration  Report  for  1869,  the 
official  census  of  the  State  by  the  United  States  government  has 
been  completed,  and  although  not  published  in  full  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  work.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
these  6gures  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are 
more  positive  and  reliable  than  those  of  the  reports  of  some  pre- 
vious years  which  were  necessarily  founded  on  the  State  Census 
of  1865. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  is  1,457,351.  The  gain  or 
loss  in  population  in  five  years,  and  in  ten  years  in  the  several 
counties  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Population  by  Counties. 


OOTJNTIBS. 

10«O. 

10«S. 

IS'YO. 

Th  Fits  Txabs, 

ises-TO. 

la  Tea  Taxas, 

Increase. 

Dee'M. 

Inerease. 

D60*SS. 

Banishible,    . 
Berkshire,     . 
Bristol,      .    . 
Dakes,  .    .    . 
Essex,  •    •    . 
Franklin,  .    . 
Hampden,     . 
Hampshire,    . 
Middlesex, 
Naotocket, 
Norfolk,    .    . 
Plymoath, 
Soffolk,     . 
Worcester, 

35,990 

55,120 

93,794 

4,403 

165,611 
31,434 
57,866 
37,833 

216  354 
6,094 

109,950 
64,768 

192,700 

159,659 

34,610 

56,944 

89,395 

4,200 

171,034 
31,340 
64,570 
39,269 

220,364 
4,748 

116,306 
63.107 

208,213 

162,913 

38,744 
64,827 

102,886 
3,787 

200,843 
82,635 
78,409 
44,388 

274.353 

-     4,123 

89,443 

65,365 

270,802 

192,716 

7,883 
13.491 

29,809 
1,295 

13,889 
5,119 

53.969 

2,268 
62,590* 
29,804 

1,866 
413 

626 
26,863* 

9,707 
9,092 

85,232 
1,201 

21,043 
6,665 

57,999 

597 
78,102» 
83,057 

8,346 
616 

1,971 
20,607* 

Totals,  . 

»        ■ 

1,331,066    1,267,031 

1,457,351 

190,320 

- 

226,285 

- 

*  Boxbozy  and  Dorehsstsr  annexed  to  Boston.  « 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  increase  of  population  has  taken 
place  in  the  counties  previously  populous — ^in  the  centres  of  manu* 
facturing  industry,  and  of  commerce.  Barnstable,  and  Dukes  and 
Nantucket  have  declined  in  a  marked  degree ;  the  agricultural 
county  of  Franklin  but  little  more  than  holds  its  own,  and  Hamp- 
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shiro  shows  but  a  moderate  gain.  ,  Both  Plymouth  and  Franklin 
lost  population  during  the  five  years  of  war,  but  are  now  recoTor- 
ing.  On  the  other  band,  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Hamp* 
den  and  Essex  have  greatly  prospered,  and  Berkshire,  an  agricult- 
ural county  with  a  good  many  factories,  has  also  made  a  marked 
advance. 

Looking  at  the  population  of  the  towns  it  appears  that  every 
town  in  Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties,  except 
Provincetown,  has  lost  population,  and  many  of  them  very 
largely. 

In  Berkshire  the  principal  gains  have  been  in  Adams,  Pittsfield, 
West  Stockbridge,  Williamstown  and  Lenox. 

In  Bristol  County  the  gain  has  been  almost  entirely  in  Fall 
River  and  Taunton,  the  former  city  having  increased  from  17,481 
in  1865  to  26,766  in  1870. 

In  Essex  County  the  most  marked  increase  may  be  found  in 
Lawrence,  Lynn,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Salem  and  Amesbury. 
Many  towns  in  this  county  are  nearly  stationary,  and  a  few  have 
slightly  declined. 

In  Hampden  County  the  purely  agricultural  towns,  like  those  of 
Franklin  and  Hampshire  Counties,  show  a  small  but  pretty  steady 
decline,  while  the  factory  towns  of  Ohicopee  and  Holyoke  have 
increased  greatly.  Holyoke  has  nearly  doubled  its  population  in 
the  past  five  years. 

In  Hampshire  the  towns  of  Northampton,  Ware,  Easthampton 
and  Amherst  have  notably  increased. 

In  Middlesex  County  the  greatest  gains  have  been  in  Cambridge, 
Lowell,  Newton,  Somerville  and  Waltham,  but  many  smaller 
manufacturing  towns  have  prospered,  and  only  eight  small  farming 
towns  have  failed  to  hold  their  own. 

Norfolk  County  has  gained  in  the  towns  occupied  largely  by 
persons  engaged  in  business  in  Boston. 

In  Plymouth  County  North  Bridgewater  is  the  only  town  which 
shows  a  marked  increase. 

Suffolk  County  has  absorbed  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  but  has 
also  gained  in  Boston  proper,  and  in  Clielsea. 

Worcester  County  shows  a  small  but  pretty  uniform  decline  in 
the  population  of  its  farming  towns,  but  an  equally  steady  and 
frequently  large  gain  in  its  smaller  factory  towns,  and  a  large 
gain  in  Worcester  and  Fitchburg. 
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Age  and  Sex  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts, — Tlie  infor- 
mation cgncerniug  these  two  interesting  points  is  taken  from 
manuscript  reports  received  from  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton to  which  have  been  added  such  portions  of  the  census  of  the 
State  during  the  past  forty  jears  as  would  make  the  whole  subject 
more  intelligible. 


PopuLAHOK  of  Massachusetts  arranged  by  Age  and  Sex.— -17.  8. 

Census,  1870. 


Total  of  aU 
Asm. 

■•        

0»  Tbab. 

AQBS, 

ViidOTt 

lto» 

•  toS 

8to4 

«toS 

Sex,  \  ^ ' 

703,779 
753,572 

16,566 
16,421 

1&,138 

14,888 

16,370 
'  15,963 

15,984 
16,053 

1, 

14,981 
14,525 

THBBB  TB6 

Two  Tbs. 

Okm  Tbab. 

FODB  TBt. 

PZTBTM. 

▲GB8, 

fttolO 

lOtolft 

15  to  19 

latoAO 

•OtoiM 

»1  to  »S 

•6toS# 

^{f: 

• 

69,854 
69,942 

74,270 
74,101 

40,516 
43,137 

27,849 
30,682 

14,078 
18,098 

52,203 
60»195 

60,784 
69,501 

FlTB  TBABS. 

AQE8, 

• 

SO  to  85 

85to40 

40  to  45 

45to50 

50to55 

55to60 

••to  €5 

Sex,}M. 

52,667 
59,175 

48,497 
53,812 

42,689 
46,164 

87,417 
36,419 

32,131 
31,861 

21,833 
22,523 

19,667 
21,274 

FITB  TBABfl. 

Tbv  Tbabb. 

lOOtDd 

over. 

AGSS. 

•StoT^ 

•YO  to  T5 

T5to80 

•Ot0»O 

••tolOO 

Unknowo. 

^  }r; 

12,760 
14,700 

9,024 
11,360 

4,821 
6,690 

3,410 
5,481 

284 

556 

20 
26 

16 
25 
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Aged  Pebsons  living  in  MassachusettB  in  1870. 

Showing  the  number  who  have  reached  or  passed  the'  age  of 
eighty  in  each  county,  distinguished  as  of  American  or  Foreign 
birth,  and  the  percentage  of  such  persons  to  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  county.  • 


COUKTIBS. 

PopidAtlOD. 

Amerioan. 

Forsign. 

TotaL 

P^rteitaiib 

Bamfltable, 

82,774 

848 

8 

851 

1-07 

Berkshire,  . 

64,827 

406 

54 

460 

0-71 

Bristol, 

102,886 

787 

92 

829 

0*80 

Dukes, 

8,787 

56 

1 

57 

150 

Essex,         .  * 

200,843 

1,183 

183 

1,866 

0-68 

Franklin,    . 

32,635 

384 

8 

887 

119 

Hampden,  . 

78,400 

400 

76 

476 

0-61 

Hampshire, 

44,888 

852 

82 

884 

0*86 

Middlesex, 

274,358 

1,290 

284 

1,688 

0*58 

Nantucket, . 

4,123 

90 

6 

96 

2-83 

Norfolk,      . 

4 

80,443 

678 

85 

663 

0-74 

Plymouth,  . 

65,865 

660 

46 

706 

1-08 

Suffolk, 

270,802 

583 

374 

957 

0-85 

Worcester,  • 

102,716 

1,210 

203 

1,413 

0-73 

Totals, 

1,457,351 

8,281 

1,447 

9,728 

0-67 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  tables  it  is  plainly  seen  that  Massif 
chusetts  is  prospering.  We  have  gained  more  than  15  per  cent, 
in  five  years.  If  this  rate  of  growth  is  continued  we  shall  have, 
before  the  year  1900,  more  than  three  millions  of  people  in  our  ter- 
ritory, and  Massachusetts  will  then  be  a  more  densely  populated 
country  than  England  now  is.  Evidently  this  is  far  beyond  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  any  settled  community,  and  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration,  fostered  by  our  manufactures  all 
over  the  State,  and  by  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Our  farming  towns  are  stationary.  They  have  hardly  more 
inhabitants  than  fifty  years  ago,  and,  of  those  who  remain,  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  past  middle  life  is  probably  now  much  greater 
than  then.  The  young  of  both  sexes  crowd  into  the  busy  towns 
to  seek  their  fortune,  or  go  to  more  distant  fields  of  labor,  where 
iheir  intelligence  and  skill  may  find  a  better  harvest  than  among 
fte  cornfields  of  the  old  homestead. 

While  the  farms  are  thus  losing  the  young  people,  who  go  in  all 
directions  in  and  out  of  the  State,  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  for- 
eigners to  work  in  our  mills  and  shoe-shops,  and  indeed,  to  per- 
form a  very  great  part  of  the  manual  labor  in  every  department, 
not  6nly  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  of  commerce  and  of  agri- 
culture. 

Each  generation  seems  to  find  this  tendency  of  our  people  more 
marked.  The  American,  born  of  Massachusetts  stock,  and  edu- 
cated in  our  common  schools,  if  he  does  not  despise  the  labor  of 
the  hands,  at  any  rate  finds  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties  more 
profitable.  He  is  unwilling  to  work  on  the  farm,  he  is  disinclined 
to  the  mechanical  trades,  and  he  seeks  employment  (like  the  Jews, 
all  over  the  world)  in  some  department  of  trade,  or  else  in  direct- 
ing the  labor  of  others.  The  hard  work  of  the  hands  is  chiefly 
done  by  strangers :  by  Irish  and  Germans  and  people  from  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  brought  up  under  difierent  influences.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  speculate  or  moralize  about  this  state  of  things, 
but  it  is  important  that  the  fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  tables. 

Labor  is  in  demand.  Unskilled  labor  is  relatively  highly  paid, 
and  it  attracts  to  our  busy  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  and 
to  the  domestic  service  of  our  families,  a  host  of  laborers  from 
other  countries. 

There  are  thus  two  active  streams  of  movement  among  the 
people,  the  one  leading  from  our  rural  townships  to  every  field  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  tliis  and  otl^er  States  where  money  can 
be  made  by  superior  intelligence ;  the  other,  a  still  stronger  cur- 
rent, bringing  from  foreign  parts  the  busy  hands  which  make  our 
State  a  hive  of  industry. 

Both  are  made  up  of  the  productive  classes,  and  both  leave  a 
large  proportion  of  the  unproductive  classes  behind  them.  We 
may  thus  see  a  reason  for  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  ages  among  the  people  during  the  past   forty 
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years.  We  were  a  comparatively  stationary  population  in  1830. 
We  are  now  migratory,  but  the  influx  far  exceeds  the  efiSux,  and 
is  working  great  changes  in  the  character  of  our  people. 

We  would  call  attention  in  the  forty  years'  table  above  referred 
to,  to  the  evidence  which  it  afibrds  of  the  influence  of  the  civil 
war  upon  the  birth  of  children.  In  the  column  representing  the 
ages  5  to  10  in  the  years  1865  and  1870,  the  proportion  suddenly 
drops  from  11*82  to  9-60.  While  from  10  to  15  it  remains  about 
the  same.  The  smaller  proportion  of  children  under  5  in  both 
these  years  is  probably  also  due  to  the  loss  of  so  many  adult  men 
between  1861  and  1865. 

New  Towns,  Changes  of  Names,  &c. 

The  last  notice  in  these  reports  of  the  incorporation  or  change 
of  names  of  cities  or  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  was  in  the 
report  of  1867.  The  following  additional  changes  have  since 
occurred :  — 

1867.  Roxbury  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1867. 

1868.  The  town  of  Htde  Pare  was  incorporated  April  22, 1868, 
from  portions  of  Dorchester,  Milton  and  Dedham.  In  the  same 
year  the  name  of  South  Danvers  was  by  legislative  enactment 
changed  to  Peabody,  and  that  of  South  Reading  to  Wakefield. 

1869.  Dorchester  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1869. 

1870.  The  town  of  Norfolk  was  incorporated  February  23, 
1870,  from  portions  of  Wrentham,  Franklin,  Medway  and  Wal- 
pole.  The  town  of  Everett  was  incorporated  March  9, 1870,  from 
Maiden.  The  town  of  Gat  Head  was  incorporated  April  30, 
1870,  embracing  the  former  district  of  Gay  Head.  The  town  of 
Mashpee  was  incorporated^  May  18, 1870,  embracing  the  former 
district  of  Marshpee. 

1871.  The  town  of  Ayer  was  incorporated  February  14, 1871, 
from  portions  of  Groton  and  Shirley.  The  town  of  Matnard  was 
incorporated  April  19,1871,  embracing  portions  of  Stow  and  Sud- 
bury. The  name  of  North  Ohelsea  was  changed  to  Revere,  March 
24, 1871. 
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BIRTHS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births  registered  in 
tiie  State  during  the  past  nineteen  years : — 


• 

TEAR. 

Born  aliT*. 

StIUbOfxi. 

•tbab. 

BornaliT*. 

Stillborn. 

1852,    . 

29,802 

598 

1862,  . 

32,275 

907 

1858,    . 

30,920 

568 

1863,  . 

80,314 

903 

1854,    . 

31,997 

558 

1864,  . 

30,449 

856 

1855,    . 

82,845 

725 

1865,  . 

30,249 

859 

1856,    . 

84,446 

695 

1866,  . 

34,085 

1,046 

1857,    . 

85,820 

789 

1867,  . 

35,062 

1,007 

1858,    . 

84,491 

747 

1868,  . 

36,193 

1,050 

1859,    . 

85,422 

733 

1869,  . 

«6,141 

1,094 

1860,    . 

86,051 

1,062 

1870,  . 

38,259 

1,019 

1861,    . 

85,445 

1,017 

■ 

The  Birihrrate  for  1870  is  2*62  for  every  one  hundred  persons, 
or  26  2  for  every  one  thousand.  Including  the  stillborn,  a  child 
was  bom  to  every  87  persons. 

The  whole  number  of  births  (stillborn  included),  is  89,278,  or 
2,048  more  than  in  1869.  It  is  probable  that  this  number  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  actual  number  of  births  in  the  State,  the 
registration  of  births  according  to  the  existing  regulations  being 
exposed  to  obvious  deficiencies. 

Tlie  very  marked  diminution  in  the  Birth-rate  which  occurred 
in  1862,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  male  adults 
in  the  national  service  and  the  death  of  great  numbers,  continued 
during  the  four  years  of  war  (1862-5)  has  not  yet  been  recovered 
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from,  although  there  is  a  steady  but  very  gradual  approach  to  the 
relatively  high  rates  which  were  maintained  before  1861. 

Living  Births  ,  and  numbers  living  to  one  Birth  in  the  different 

Oounties  in  1870. 


COUNTIES. 

Barnstable, . 
Berkshire,  . 
Bristol,        ... 
Dukes  and  Nantucketi 
Essex, 
Franklin,    • 
Hampden,  . 
Hampshire, . 
Middlesex,  . 
Norfolk,      . 
Pljrmouth,  . 
Suffolk, 
Worcester,  . 

Whole  State, 


FopuUtton— 19VO. 


UTlngBirtbi. 


Nnmben  U-rlng 
to  oiM  Birth. 


32,774 
64,827 

102,886 
7,910 

200,848 
82,635 
78,409 
44,388 

274,353 
89,443 
65,365 

270,802 

192,716 


1,457,351 


669 

1,616. 

2,682. 

99 

4,772 

644 
1,969 
1,019 
7,444 
2,256 
1,463 
8,614 
5,012 


38,259 


48-94 

40*12 

88-36 

79-89 

42-08 

50-67 

89-82 

43-56 

36-86 

39-65 

44-68 

31-44 

38-45 


38-09 


By  this  it  appears  that  Suffolk,  Middlesex  and  Bristol  are  the 
three  most  prolific  counties,  while  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  Frank- 
lin and  Barnstable,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 
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BiKTHS  in  MaRsaohusette. —  Quarterly  Ratet 

r. 

YEBIOD. 

Namberfl. 

Pero«BU8«. 

Quarter  ending  with  March,     .... 

JnnBy       •       •        •        . 
8^)|ember| 
December, 

8,871 

9,195 

10,055 

10,888 

2-48 
2-52 
2-76 
2*88 

Whole  year, 

88,269 

2-62 

The  above  table  shows  the  Birth*rate  for  each  quarter,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  maintained  for  the  entire  year. 


BiBTHS  arranged  in  periods  of  Six  Months. — Ten  Years. 


TXAK8. 


1861, 

1862, 
1863 


1864,  . 

1865 ,  . 

1866,  . 

1867,  . 

1868,  . 

1869,  . 

1870,  . 
Ayerage, 


Two  First  Qiur- 
tera. 


Two  Lest  Qaar- 
terii 


16,644 
15,308 
14,338 
14,052 
14,136 
15,218 
16,971 
16,728 
16,238 
18,066 


15,670 


18,766 
16,938 
15,952 
16,366 
16,113 
18,867 
19,091 
19,465 
19,903 
20,393 


18,184 


DUftrenc*. 


2,112 
1,630 
1,614 
2,314 
1,977 
8,649 
3,120 
2,737 
3,665 
2,327 


2,514 


The  disparity  between  the  two  semi-annnal  periods  as  regards 
the  number  of  births,  is  somewhat  less  in  1870  than  has  been  ap- 
parent in  previous  years.    The  same  causes  which  were  alluded 
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to  in  former  reports,  the  enforced  separation  of  husbands  from 
their  wives  at  certain  seasons  of  the  jear  in  order  that  the  occa- 
pations  of  seamen,  of  fishermen,  of  laborers,  £c.,  may  be  pursued, 
are  still  operative. 

Proportion  of  the  Sexes. — Nineteen  Years. 


ISTO. 


ia5»-1869. 


{Males,  . 
Females, 
Not  stated, 
Males  to  100  females,     . 

r  Males,  . 
Stillborn,  .        .\  Females, 

(^Not  stated. 
Males  to  100  females,     . 

r  Males,  . 
Illegitimate,      .•{  Females, 

l^Not  stated. 
Males  to  100  females,     . 


19,803 

18,434 

22 

107-4 

573 

389 

57 

147-3 

131 
154 

85- 


30§,185 

291,276 

2,057 

105-8 

8,232 
5,615 
2,284 
146-6 

1,783 

1,854 

34 

96-2 


The  preponderance  of  male  births  in  a  certain  iSxed  proportion, 
varying  but  little  from  year  to  year,  and  in  groups  of  years  practi- 
cally constant,  is  a  fact  to  be  recognized  and  not  to  be  explained. 
The  seemingly  fortuitous  occurrence  of  a  male  or  female  birth  is 
seen  to.  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature's  great  plan. 

But  if  the  immediate  causes  of  this  disparity  are  concealed  from 
human  eyes,  the  uses  are  plain.  The  excess  of  males  provides  for 
the  casualties  of  war  and  exposure.  Should  women  take  their 
share  of  these  risks  the  male  sex  would  preponderate,  and  nature's 
plan  would  be  reversed.  We  may  be  therefore  quite  sure  that  they 
never  will. 
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BiBTHS  by  Counties  in  1870. — Proportion  of  Males  to  Females. 


C0UHTIB8. 


per  e«nt. 


Ftmalet, 
p«r  oeat 


HttlMtolM 
Femalei. 


Barnstable, 

Berksbire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes  and  Nantacket,   . 


Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampsbire, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk, .        .  •     . 

Pljrmoath, 

Sufiblk, 

Worcester, 

Wbole  State,  .        .        .        . 


50-5 
62-7 
42- 
45*5 

40*4 
52*8 
584 
52-a 
50-8 
53-9 
51-6 
51-7 


51-8 


49-5 
47-8 

48* 

64*5 

491 

60-6 

47-7 

46-9 

47-8 

49-2 

46-1 

48*4 

48-3 


48-2 


1021 
111-4 
108-7 

* 

88-3 
104-4 

98-4 
109-7 
113-2 
109-1 
103-2 
116-7 
106-6 
107-4 


107-4 
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Percentage  of  American  and  Foreign  Living  Births  in  each  of 

the  past  Seven  Years. 


19«4. 


186ft. 


I86ir. 


1868. 


i^eo. 


1870. 


AmencAii, 

One  parent  Foreign, 


44-91 

44-53 

44-42 

42-36 

43.05 

42-07 

47-02 

47-40 

47-80 

48-76 

47-60 

48-01 

2-47 

8-07 

8-28 

8-89 

9-35 

9-92 

41-01 
48-33 
10-66 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  Foreign  births  has 
remained  quite  constant  since  1864  ;  the  purely  American  births 
have  steadily  diminished  their  ratio ;  and  the  births  from  mixed 
parentage  have  as  steadily  advanced. 

The  following  table  presents  a  more  extended  comparison  in 
point  of  time : — 

• 

Percentages  (ff  American  and  Foreign  Living  Births  in  t/ie  past 

Twenty 'Two  Years. 


Arerage. 

Averms** 

Arerag*. 

ATenige. 

Average. 

1840-ft8. 

18ft4-ft8. 

18ft»-68. 

1864-68. 

1868-VO. 

American, 

63-02 

50-38 

46-06 

43-85 

41-54 

Foreign,  .        . 

35-96 

44-12 

46-89 

47-73 

48-17 

One  parent  Foreign, 

1-02 

5-50 

7-05 

8-42 

10-29 

The  excess  of  foreign  over  native  parentage  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1865 ;  it  is  2,776,  or  647  more  than 
the  excess  reported  the  previous  year,  and  1,038  more  than  the 
average  for  the  previous  four  years.  Foreign  births  are  in  the 
majority  in  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Worcester,  Hampden,  Norfolk, 
Bristol  and  Berkshire. 

Comparing  1870  with  1869,  we  find  that  the  American  births 
have  diminished  by  468 ;  the  Foreign  births  have  increased  by 
1,110 ;  and  the  mixed  (one  parent  foreign)  have  increased  by 
485. 
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This  evidence  is  confirmatory  of  our  general  remarks  concern- 
ing the  census  of  1870.  The  character  of  our  population  is  un- 
dergoing a  great  change.  '  Surely,  and  not  very  slowly,  a  mixed 
stock  of  Irish,  Germans  and  Canadians  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
purely  English  stock  which  has  possessed  Massachusetts  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  tide  of  immigration  flows  the  stronger 
Vith  our  increasing  wealth  and  general  prosperity.  There  is 
much  hard  work  to  be  done,  unskilled  labor  is  in  demand,  and 
Americans  are  not  ready  or  willing  to  supply  it  from  their  own 
ranks.  Here  are  facts  for  the  statesman,  the  educator  and  the 
moralist. 

Plural  Births. — ^Three  hundred  and  fortynseyen  women  in  Mas- 
sachusetts gave  birth  in  1870  to  697  children.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-four  had  twins  and  three  had  triplets.  The  proportion 
of  women  in  labor  who  give  birth  to  more  than  one  child  is  each 
year  nearly  the  same,-*-one  in  every  hundred.  The  number  of 
cases  of  triplets  is  three  less  than  iix  the  previous  year. 

Illegitimates. — ^The  number  reported  is  285,  one  less  than  in 
1869.  There  are  131  males  and  154  females^  As*  has  been  a 
general  rule,  the  latter  (females)  predominate,  although  for  what 
reason  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Stillborn. — ^The  number  reported  was  1,019,  75  less  than  in 
1869. 
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MARRIAGES. 

The  wbole  number  of  marriages  reported  for  1870  was  14,721, 
a  decrease  of  105  as  compared  with  1869. 


Marbiaoes  registered  in  Massachusetts,  1864-70. 

10«4. 

186S. 

laaa. 

c 

10«0. 

1069. 

ISVO. 

Marriages, 
Penons  married,    . 

12,518 
25,026 

13,052 
26,104 

14,428 
28,856 

14,451 
28,902 

13,856 
27,712 

14,826 
29,652 

14,721 
29,442 

One  person  in  every  49-49  of  the  people  was  married  in  1870. 


Marriages  in  Massachusetts. — Quarterly  Aggregates  and  Per- 
centages. 


FITS  TEABS. 


Ut  Qaarter. 


2d  Quarter. 


Sd  Quarter. 


4tb  Qaarter. 


1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 


3,057 
8,252 
8,085 
3,007 
8,277 


8,751 
3,658 
3,395 
3,854 
3,625 


3,151 
3,137 
3,004 
3,401 
3,259 


4,441 
4,404 
4,372 
4,564 
4,560 


Febcentaoes. 


1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 


30-84  . 

30-48 

31-56 

30-79 

30-98 


Marriages  are  most  numerous  in  the  autumn ;  next,  the  spring 
months ;  then  winter  and  summer. 
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Social  or  Conjugal  Condition  of  Persons  Married  in  Massachu- 

setUf  1870. 


MALES. 

•            FEMALK8. 

Whol*  Ko. 
of 

Kamber  of  ibib 

Flnt 

» 

SaconJ 

Tblrd 

Foarfh 

Marriagei. 

Unkiiowii. 

]f«nlfl«e. 

Marriage. 

ManUfe. 

Marriage. 

Maniage. 

Whole  Number,  . 

14,721 

13,111 

1,504 

61 

8 

42 

1st  Marriage,  . 

12,362 

11,666 

679 

16 

1 

« 

2d  Marriage,  . 

2,079 

1,321 

728 

30 

- 

— 

dd  Marriage,  . 

208 

114 

82 

11 

1 

- 

4th  Marriage, . 

29 

10 

14 

4 

1 

- 

5th  Marriage, . 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Unknown, 

42 

"" 

■" 

"" 

^ 

42 

The  percentages  of  first  and  subsequent  marriages  during  the 
past  eight  years  were  as  follows : — 


Fint 

Second 

Tbird 

Foarth 

Fifth 

sixth 

Jfot 

Marriage. 

Marriage 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Stated. 

1863, 

5  Males, 
(Females,  . 

81-89 
88-05 

16-06 
10-80 

1-21 
•38 

•12 
•04 

^ 

•78 
•78 

1864, 

<  Males, 
{Females,  . 

81-78 
87  26 

15-71 
11-50 

1-78 
•60 

•12 
•05 

•02 

- 

-59 
.59 

1865, 

<  Males, 
(Females,  . 

81-10 
86-14 

16-87 
12-70 

1^76 
•52 

•14 
•02 

•01 

— 

•62 
•62 

1866, 

5  Males, 
(Females,  . 

82-24 
87-38 

15-80 
11-66 

1^31 
-36 

•08 
•01 

•01 

^ 

•56 
•59 

1867, 

^  Males, 
^Females,  . 

83-25 
87-61 

15-04 
11-57 

•95 
•30 

•18, 
•04 

•01 
•01 

- 

•57 
•67 

1868, 

(Males, 
(Females,  . 

83-63 
87-95 

14-62 
11-54 

1-41 
-29 

•12 
•02 

- 

•01 

•20 
•20 

1869, 

Males, 
'  Females,  . 

83-81 
88-70 

14-38 
10-57 

1-42 
•47 

•15 
•03 

•01 
•01 

•02 

•20 
•20 

1870, 

5  Males, 
(  Females,'  . 

83-97 
89-06 

1412 
10-22 

1-41 
•41 

•19 
.02 

'01 

— 

•29 
•29 

1«70.] 
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Certain  Marriages. — ^1870. 


1 

▲  0£8    OF    FBHALE8. 

▲QES  07  KAIi£B. 

14 

ift 

i« 

w 

18 

19 

•• 

94 

•• 

M% 

8« 

Totals, . 

16,. 
16,  . 
17,.        , 

18,  . 

19,  . 

20,  . 
21,.        , 

22,  . 

23,  . 
24,. 
25,. 
26,  . 
27,. 
28,. 
29,. 
80,.. 

31,  . 

32,  . 

33,  . 

34,  . 

36,  . 

37,  . 

38,  . 

39,  . 

40,  . 
42,.        . 

676 

1 
1 

10 

53 

118 

66 

81 

87 

66 

66 

40 

22 

17 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 
1 

1 

1 

33 

5 
6 
2 
6 
4 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

181 

1 
9 

13 

22 

25 

26 

18 

27 

12 

11 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

362 

5 

8 

34 

39 

51 

66 

46 

36 

26 

11 

12 

6 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

57 

1 

1 
1 

22 
32 

40 

2 

7 
31 

2 
2 

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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4th  Male. 
Sd  Female. 

t 

eo<D^   1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

i 

•^«DlO     1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      i      1      1 

■ 

4th  Male. 
2d  Female. 

} 

i 

oor>-o  OfHkOoeo  U3  oeo  1    1    1    I    1    I    1    1    1    1    I 

4 

eotoeoQOdCDCDooeoQDOCi    1    i    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    I    I 

4th  Male, 
lat  Female. 

i 

< 

i 

b*cikOOdr>-kOao^i-i|    I    I    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

^eocicoooiOi-iO]'^ 

d  l>.  »0  (N  Cl  » CO  ^ -^    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

9dMale. 
2d  Female. 

i 

i 

lOr^QOOOiO'Mllllllllllllllitl 

ooooeoSS^oi 

i 

b.<MCD^O<MllllllllllllIIIII 

C4  t^eooo  t««D 

ii 

(.4 

i 

< 

i 

oftcor^coTHh-flDOftW-^ofte^rMf-iio^oftooep^^pp 

4 
n 

Mco9qDC]90eocoeo^t«cO'^'^»<Dooeoooco«oeo^ 

2d  Male. 
Sd  Female. 

i 

i 

<Ncot«a>   1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1 

4 

OdCOtab-    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

QD  CD  t«*  00 

i 

3 

i 

< 

• 

QO  Ttl  IQ  (»  O  «(ti  00  O    1      1      1      1      1      1      1      i      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

4 
S 

^(M06«DT-lb.Q0O|      1      1      1      I      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

oor^t*t*oico^t^ 

2d  Male, 
let  Female. 

i 

< 

& 

CO  t>*t>-r^CD  Q«Di-4«D  ^CD  Or>-QOO»COOOOI«OOd     1      1      1 
Olr-ICO^r^»Oi-40lr-l^r-*0<r-li-l^fHi-llO»H»H 

4 

(Noocoo-*i^ocoio»0"^oio<»o^THTt<oep   1    I    1 

C«lC^00t*dC^01CIC^r^C0Cl^C0b-0!|Ot*'*0< 

let  Male. 
Sd  Female. 

i 

• 

8gSS§2§S8S;23!  1  '  1  '  '  1  '  '  '  '  '  '  ' 

i 

r^Oi-iQD^'v^ooiocoooi    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    i    1    1    1    1 

dCO^fiDQDQDClOliO^ 

let  Male. 
2d  Female. 

i 

£ 

OftaOOflDl0006C^$«COflOO^^Oft^21  OOO     1      1      1      1 
rH*HC^<NCO«Dr-lCl6lflO»H090IC«lr-lC^C^<Nt-l 

ii 

c«ic^»-«fc>»a>'MOOOftM500ftoo»-ia&2i«H5i^   1    i    i    i 

C«IC>]OlrH«HCDeOC]r-lCDC«iHOI01i-(C«IC)010l 

1 

i 

t-H»HTH«Df-liHiHT-it-lr-lTHt-li-lO»Hf-li-iC0*-4Ca01Cl 

i 

r^Ol>»b-COiOOO<M<N010COTt<OJHOOTt^^OBO»    1 
f-4Clr-l<^C>]CliH00^00i-(eOCl«O(N(NOIfiDOIkOt««-l 
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The  two  preceding  tables  show  a  portion  of  the  marriages  which 
occurred  at  ages  when  such  contracts  are  seldom  made,  or  where 
the  disparity  in  this  respect  between  the  parties  was  remarkable. 
Aside  from  the  merely  transient  interest  which  they  may  afford 
those  who  review  them  from  curiosity,  they  have  a  certain  scien- 
tific value.  It  will  be  seen  that  852  females  were  married  at 
17, 181  at  16,  38  at  15  and  6  at  14  years  of  age.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  man'iages  of  the  year  were  as  follows :  among 
the  first  marriages  of  both  parties,  was  that  of  a  man  of  75  to  a 
woman  of  28,  another  of  a  man  of  67  to  a  woman  of  80,  and 
two  otliers  where  the  parties  were  each  60  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  couple  were  a  boy  of  17  and  a  girl  of  16.  A  youth  of 
19  married  a  spinster  of  28,  and  another  married  a  widow  of  80. 
A  youth  of  18  married  a  widow  of  the  same  age,  and  another  mar* 
ried  a  widow  of  85.  A  woman  aged  25  married  for  the  fourth 
time.  A  man  aged  fourscore  years  and  six,  found  his  '^  affinity  " 
for  the  second  time,  in  the  person  of  a  maiden  of  87. 

There  were  marriages  of  men  at  the  ages  of  81,  79,  76,  75  and 
74. 

A  man  aged  59,  married  for  his  third  wife,  a  woman  who  bad 
been  three  times  maj^ried  before. 

A  man  aged  45  married  a  woman  aged  26,  both  parties  having 
been  twice  married  before.  Twenty-nine  men  married  for  the 
fourth  time ;  the  eldest  at  83,  married  a  widow  of  48 ;  the  youngest 
at  36,  married  a  maiden  of  18. 

A  woman  was  married  at  the  age  of  78  to  a  man  of  81.  There 
occurred  also  the  fifth  marriage  of  a  man  of  54  to  a  widow  of  42, 
and  the  fourth  in  each  case  of  a  man  of  57  to  a  woman  of  the 
same  age. 
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Mabbuoes  according  to  Nativity. — Percenk^et. 


TEAKS. 


Fordgik 


Am.  Groom 
■od  For.  Brido. 


For.  Groom 
«DdAm.BrM«. 


Not  itetad. 


1802, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1B66, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 


6238 
61-34 
60-58 
59-58 
5881 
58-39 
68-10 
57-48 
56-79 


26-56 

4-54 

4-08 

27-85 

4-44 

5-14 

28-32 

4.52 

6-08 

29-29 

4-49 

6-16 

27-84 

5-82 

6-51 

28-96 

5-40 

6-31 

29-08 

5-41 

6-94 

29-26 

5-24 

7-58 

29-01 

612 

7-98 

2*44 
1-23 
•55 
-48 
1-52 
•94 
•47 
•44 
•10 


Nativitt  op  Persons  Married  daring  Ten  Tears. — Numbers. 


1S«1. 

1S«». 

ises. 

18«4. 

1S«S. 

Whole  niqnber  of  Mamages, 

10,972 

11,014 

10,873 

12,513 

13,051 

AmerieaOy      •        •        .        • 

6,330 

6,871 

6,670 

7,574 

7,776 

xoreigD,         •        •        •        . 

3,439 

2,926 

3,028 

3,544 

3,823 

Ono  party,  Foreign,               • 

1,036 

950 

1,042 

1,332 

1,390 

Is  ot  ftated,             •  «     •       • 

167 

267 

133 

163 

62 

Pereeniages  of  those  stated^  equally  dividing'  the  Half  Foreign. 


Whdennmher^ 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

AmexicBBf      •         *         •       • 

63-38 

68-35 

66-95 

66-18 

66-22 

ForngBf         .         •         •       • 

36-62 

31-66 

33-05 

33-82 

34-78 
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Natinity  of  Persont  JUarried — Concluded. 


1S««. 

18«T. 

1060. 

!•«•. 

19VO. 

Whole  number  of  Marriages, 

14,428 

14,451 

13,856 

14,826 

14,721 

Amflncaiif      •        •        •        • 

8,485 

8,438 

8,051 

8,522 

8,360 

Foreign,        •        •        •        • 

.     4,017 

4,186 

4,030 

4,338 

4,271 

One  part7  Foreign, 

1,706 

1,692 

1,711 

1,900 

2,075 

Not  stated,     .        .        •        . 

220 

135 

64 

66 

15 

Percentages— 

-Concluded, 

Whole  number. 

•       • 

100-00 

100-00 

'100-00 

100-00 

100.00 

American, 

•       • 

65-73 

64-85 

64-58 

6417 

63-89 

Foreign,                 • 

•       ■ 

34-27 

35-15 

35-42 

35-83 

36-11 
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DEATHS. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  reported  throughout  the  State 
during  the  year  1870,  was  27,^29.  This  number  is  greater  than 
that  recorded  in  1869,  by  1,275 ;  and  it  is  2,836  more  than  the 
average  annual  number  for  the  previous  ten  years  (1860-69), 
including  the  years  of  the  civil  war,  when  a  largely  increased 
mortality  was  reported. 

The  death-rate  for  the  State  for  the  past  six  years  is  given  in 
the  following  table : — 

Death-bate  for  Six  Years. 


TEARS. 


PopaUtton. 


]>««thf  to  100 
Urine 


No.  llTing  to 
one  death. 


1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 


1,267,031 
1,308,116 
1,340,229 
1,878,398 
1,417,654 
1,457,351 


2064 
1-815 
1-691 
1-852 
1-838 
1-875 


48 
55 
59 
54 
54 
53 


MoBTAUTT  of  Massachusetts  in  Six  Geographical  Divisions. — 

1870. 


DIVISIONS. 


PopolatloB. 


DMtbt. 


Deaths  to 
100  llTios. 


No.  UTlng 
to  one 
death. 


1.  Metropolitan  (City   of    Boston,) 

inclading  Boxbury  and   Dor-V 
Chester), ) 

2.  North-Eastmi  (Essex  and  parti ) 

of  Saflblk  and  Middlesex),      .  | 


250,526 

6,098 

2-43 

465,116 

8,492 

1*83 

41 


55 
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Mortality  of  Jfassachusetta — Concluded. 


DIVISIOKS. 

PopalAUon. 

Deaths. 

Deatht  to 
100  UTiog. 

No.    UTiag 
to      one 
death. 

8.  South-Eaatern  (Dakes  and  Nan-> 
tucket,    Barnstable,  Ply  month,  >• 
Bristol  and  Norfolk))       .        .) 

4.  Midland   (Worcester    and    part  > 
of  Middlesex),          .        .        . ) 

• 

6.  Valley     (Franklin,    Hampshire) 
and  Hampden),        .        .        . ) 

6.  Western  (Berkshire), 

298,378 

223,072 

155,432 
64,827 

4,962 

3,968 

2,813  ' 
996 

1-66 

1-78 

1-81 
1-54 

60. 

66 
65 

65 

Death-rate  in  the  Counties. — 1870. 


COUNTIES. 

Barnstable, . 
Berkshire,   . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 

Essex, .  .  .  . 
Franklin,  . 
Hampden,  . 
Hampshire, ., 
Middlesex,  . 
Nantucket, . 
Norfolk,  . 
Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk, 

Worcester,  .        ,        . 
Whole  State, 


Population— 
ISYO. 


Deaths  to  100 
llTlng. 


Persons  IlTing  to 
one  death. 


82,774 

1-45 

64,827 

1-64 

102,886 

1-81 

3,787 

1-85 

200,848 

1-74 

32,636 

1-69 

78,409 

1-91 

44,388 

1-71 

274,353 

1-89 

4,123 

2-25 

89,443 

1-56 

65,365 

1-62 

270,802 

2-37 

192,716 

1-79 

1,457,351 


1-87 


69 
65 
65 
54 
57 
59 
52 
58 
53 
44 
64 
62 
42 
55 


53 
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The  order  of  mortality  is  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest : 
Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Essex,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Dukes,  Middlesex,  Hampden,  Nantucket 
and  Sufifolk. 

The  preceding  tables  show  the  very  marked  difference  in  the 
death-rate  between  country  and  city.  Yet  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  this  is  all  due  to  salubrious  surroundings  in  the 
one  case,  and  overcrowding  in  the  other.  These  are  very  important 
influences  and  must  have  weight  in  any  comparison,  but  they 
should  not  be  considered  alone.  The  two  populations  are  not  of 
equal  age.  There  are  more  children  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  birth-rate  is  high  in  Suffolk  and  the  death-rate  corresponds. 
In  Barnstable  and  Berkshire  and  Franklin,  both  are  low.  More 
children  are  born  to  the  poor,  and  a  greater  number  die  from 
neglect  and  exposure  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Mere  fecundity  is 
not  proof  of  prosperity  either  in  the  family  or  the  nation.  The 
proportion  of  children  who  are  brought  through  the  perils  of 
infancy,  and  who  reach  maturity,  is  a  better  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  normal  and  healthful  conditions.  But  this  is  hard  to 
determine  in  Massachusetts,  owing  to  the  migratory  and  unsettled 
habits  of  our  people. 

In  the  tables  which  have  led  to  these  remarks,  Dukes  and  Nan- 
tucket Counties  have  so  small  a  population  altogether,  that  their 
percentages  for  a  single  year  prove  nothing. 


Death-rate  in  the  Centres  of  Population. 


• 

186S. 

ISVO. 

• 

1065. 

18VO. 

Holyoke,  . 

214 

2-72 

Springfield,    . 
Newburyport, 

1-60 

1-85 

Boston,     . 

2-36 

2-43 

1-74 

1-82 

GloQcester, 

2-45 

2-32 

Adams,  . 

1-75 

1-79 

Lowell,     . 

1-86 

2-32 

New  Bedford, 

212 

1-78 

Worcester, 

2-19 

218 

Somerville,     . 

204 

1-76 

Milford,    . 

2-41 

2-11 

Lawrence, 

2-57 

1-72 

CharlestowD,    . 

2-03 

2-09 

Lynn, 

2-21 

1-72 

Fall  River, 

215 

2-08 

Chelsea, . 

2-08 

1-68 

Salem, 

211 

2-06 

Northampton, 
Haverhill, 

2-46 

1-59 

Cambridge, 

1-89 

2-04 

1-63 

1-56 

Taunton, . 

215 

1-98 

Pittsfield, 

1-56 

1-56 

Fitchburg, 

2-86 

1-85 

Newton, 

1-39 

1 

Id 
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The  above  table  gives  the  death-rate  m  our  largest  cities  and 
towns,  for  1870,  in  their  order^  and  also  a  comparison  with  1865. 
Such  statements  are  obviously  of  far  greater  value  in  these  two 
years  of  the  census  than  at  any  other  time.  Some  of  the  towns, 
like  Holyoke,  have  nearly  doubled  their  population  in  the  interval. 

An  improvement  in  the  rate  for  1870  is  not  to  be  fiedrly  cred- 
ited to  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  it  occurred,  without  also 
remembering  that  1865  was  a  year  of  war,  and  that  the  rate  for 
the  whole  State  was  then  2*06  per.  cent,  instead  of  1*87  per  cent, 
in  1870. 


Seasons.    Deaths  by  Quarters  of  the  Year. 


Deatbs. 


Percentage. 


Deaths  registered  in  Quarters  ending  with- 

Marcb, 

June, 

September, 

December, 


6,071 

22-2 

5,876 

21-5 

8,810 

82-2 

6,572 

241 

Sex. — The  deaths  of  males  exceeded  those  of  females  in  1870 
by  101. 


PaopoBTiONS  of   the  Sexes  when  distinguished  in  the  annual 

Deaths. — Nineteen  Years. 


Annnal  At- 
erage. 

Four  Tean 
of  War. 

isea-es. 

1866. 

166T. 

1666. 

1666. 

1676. 

Males,  . 

10,487 

13,602 

11,601 

11,350 

12,871 

12,777 

• 

13,699 

Females, 

10,602 

12,748 

12,008 

11,369 

12,695 

13,281 

13,598 

Number  of  males) 
to  each  100  fe-  y 
males,               . ) 

98*9 

106-7 

96-6 

99-8 

1014 

96-6 

100-7 
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Deaths  in  Massachusetts  in  1870. — Ag'es,  Sex,  Rates. 


Under 

Under 

SEX. 

1 
Tear. 

S 
Teen. 

no  to  so. 

AU  othen. 

TotalB. 

( Males,    . 
Number  of  deaths,.  -^Females, 

(Totals,  . 

3,448 
2,758 
6,206 

5,338 

4,535 
9,873 

1,271 
1,612 

2,883 

7,106 

7,467 
14,578 

13,715 
13,614 
27,329 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  <  Males,    . 
for  each  sex,       .  (  Females, 

2514 
20-25 

38-92 
3331 

9-27 
11-84 

51-81 
54-85 

100- 
100- 

sex  of  all  deaths,   J  Totals!: 

12-62 
1009 
22-71 

19-53 
16-59 
36-12 

4-66 

5-90 

10-56 

26- 

27-32 

53-32 

50-19 
49*81 
100- 

Females  to  100  males,  1870,     . 

79-9 

84-9 

126-8 

1051 

99-3 

Females  to  100  males,  1869,     . 

86-5 

90-5 

120-7 

109-7 

103-5 

Females  to  100  males,  1868,     . 

88-6 

85-2 

114- 

106-2 

98.6 

Females  to  100  males,  1867,     . 

82-5 

86-3 

115-5 

107-1 

1001 

Females  to  100  males,  1866,     . 

81- 

87- 

110-4 

113-2 

103-5 

Average  Age  at  Death. — 1866-1870. 


I9e«. 

IMV. 

18«8. 

1869. 

18VO. 

Of  all  who  died,    . 

Of  all  abore  20  years  of  age, 

30-92 
52-08 

80-05 
52-58 

29-92 
53-44 

30-38 
53-20 

30-26 
52-42 

36 
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In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  nativity 
records  of  the  sixteen  previous  years : — 


Nativitt  of  persons  deceased  during  Seventeen  Years,  1854-70. 


AVBBAOSa. 

i8ee. 

186V. 

1868. 

1869. 

81z  Yean. 
19S4^9. 

Six  Tean. 

i8«o-«a. 

18VO. 

W  hole  number,  . 

20,996 

25,459 

26,637 

22,772 

25,603 

26,054 

27,329 

American,  . 

16,880 

21,243 

18,499 

18,278 

20,522 

21,098 

21,513 

Foreign, 

3,246 

3,772 

4,708 

4,126 

4,761 

4,713 

5,417 

Not  stated, . 

870 

444 

430 

368 

320 

243 

399 

Percentages  of  those  stated. 


American,  • 

83-88 

84-92 

79-71 

81-58 

8117 

81-74 

79-88 

Foreign, 

1612 

15-08 

20-29 

18-42 

18-83 

18-26 

20-12 

In  the  foregoing  table,  the  children  born  in  America  of  foreign 
parents  are  considered  American. 

The  next  table  endeavors  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  going  back 
one  generation. 
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Comparing  the  results  shown  in  the  forgoing  table  with  those 
recorded  in  1869,  we  find  that  the  deaths  of  those  whose  parents 
were  both  American  have  increased  by  84 ;  of  those  whose  par- 
entage was  Foreign  the  ntmiber  has  increased  by  967 ;  while  the 
deaths  of  those  whose  parentage  was  mixed,  one  parent  being 
American  and  the  other  Foreign,  have  increased  by  63.  Of 
the  class  ^*  not  stated,"  484  are  reported  in  1870,  being  161  more 
Uian  in  1869. 

The  next  table  makes  a  comparison  of  four  years,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  mortality  at  various  ages  between  the 
native  and  the  foreign  elements  of  our  population.  In  calculat- 
ing the  percentages,  those  of  half-foreign  parentage  are  divided 
equally. 


UDder 

S  rears. 

sto»o 

•OtoSO 

0T«r5O 

r  American  parents,   . 

2,947 
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4,968 

Foreign          ^^         •        •        • 
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1,393 
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American  parents,   . 
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^Foreign          "... 
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22-2 

[American  parents,    . 
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27-2 
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From  this  comparison,  oarried  through  a  series  of  years,  two 
fEicts  are  evident,  namely,  that  the  mortality  among  children  is 
much  greater  in  those  of  Foreign  parentage ;  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  population  past  middle  life  still '  continues  to  be  of 
iiatiyc  stock. 
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CAUSES   OF   DEATH. 


The  following  table  shows  (he  weather  record  of  1870,  as  made 


Caxbridqs. 

Ainnnun. 

MONTHS. 

Mean 
Temperaturs. 

luifr^rau. 

Mean 
Temperature. 

Baln-raU. 

January        .... 

1        . 

32-7 

5-69 

30-8 

5-87 

February, 

«        . 

24^5 

4-22 

25-3 

5-25 

March,  •        .        •        •        . 

•        . 

300 

4-66 

80-9 

2-71 

April,    •        •        •        •        . 

•        . 

'       46-6 

6-13 

48*8 

3-70 

May,     .        .        *       .        < 

>        % 

57-6 

1-97 

58-3 

1-72 

Abai    •••,.. 

k        . 

68*5 

8-83 

704 

2-78; 

July,     •        .        .        •       . 

)        . 

72-9 

1-20 

73-5 

2'55 

Angost,.       •       .        •       . 

1        . 

71-8 

2-03 

71-1 

2-83 

September,    .        •        .        . 

. 

62-7 

1-81 

62-3 

1-76 

October,       .       .        •        « 

. 

53*3 

3-76 

52- 

449 

NoTember,    .        •        •        . 

. 

41-1 

3-52 

891 

3-28 

December,     .... 

. 

82-6 

2-71 

28- 

1-84 

Mean  temperatmre  for  the  year,     . 

49*5 

- 

49-2 

- 

Total  ram-fall  in  inches. 

- 

41-63 

- 

38-70 

The  percentage  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  1870  was 
25*6 ;  from  constitutional  diseases  26*6 ;  from  local  diseases  28 ; 
from  developmental  diseases  15-6,  and  from  violent  deaths  4. 
These  percentages  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  comparatiTe  viev  of  tbe  mortality 
from  the  most  destrutiTe  zpmotic  diseases  daring  the  past  seven 
years : — 


TEAIBS. 

Dysentery. 

Typhus. 

Whooping 
Cough. 

Group. 

Diphtheria. 

MeMlee. 

Sotflet 
Ferer. 

1864,    .      . 

1,186 

1,344 

285 

768 

1,231 

820 

1,508 

1865,   .    . 

1,548 

1,694 

363 

504 

672 

136 

807 

1866,   .    . 

949 

1,091 

287 

431 

399 

109 

885 

1867,  .    . 

658 

965 

297 

356 

251 

194 

828 

1868,   .    . 

685 

896 

247 

485 

297 

287 

1,369 

1869,   .    . 

481 

1,205 

320 

473 

296 

222 

1,405 

1870,   .    . 

471 

1,383 

830 

434 

242 

269 

688 

During  the  year  1870,  one  hundred  and  thirtj-ihree  persons 
were  victims  of  railroad  accidents,  twenty-six  died  by  poison, 
eighty-nine  from  bums  and  scalds,  three  hundred  and  six  were 
drowned  (including  those  reported  ^Most  at  sea"),  ninety-one 
committed  suicide  and  twenty-nine  were  murdered. 
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Diphtheria.-^moe  1864,  this  disease  appears  to  have  been 
steadily  diminishing  in  its  fatality,  and  the  number  of  deaths  the 
present  year  is  less  than  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
alarming  increase  of  mortality  reported  during  the  five  years, 
1860-64,  has  not  been  approached  at  any  season  since,  and  diph- 
theria is  no  longer  included,  as  at  that  time,  among  the  most  fatal 
diseases.  This  immunity  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  greater 
correctness  in  diagnosis  of  the  disease  at  the  present  time,  but 
chiefly  by  the  absolute  remission  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  an 
affection  which  is  avowedly  very  fatal. 

Dysentery  also  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  its  fatality,  the  number  of  deaths  having  diminished 
from  1,186  in  1864  to  471  in  1870.  The  low  rates  of  ten  years 
ago  are  aeain  reached,  and  if  we  may  draw  any  inferences  from 
the  experiences  of  previous  years,  in  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  of 
mortality  from  dysentery,  approaching  something  like  regularity, 
we  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  predict  an  increased  death-rate 
from  this  cause  before  many  summers  shall  have  passed.  The 
relative  distribution  of  the  mortality  in  the  various  counties  is 
evidence  of  the  sporadic  nature  of  the  disease,  during  1870.  As 
usual,  the  mortality  is  greatest  during  August  and  ^September 
(182  of  the  471  deaths  having  occurred  in  these  months) ;  and 
more  than  one-half  the  deaths  (273)  were  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Typhus. — ^The  Bumber  of  deaths  was  greater  by  128  than  that 
reported  for  1869.  The  fatality  was  greatest  in  the  ages  betweea 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sexes.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  reported  (including  134 
under  five  years  of  age,  classed  as  usual,  with  doubtful  propriety, 
as  infantile  fever),  was  1,333.  The  autumnal  months,  and  espe[- 
cially  September  and  October,  exhibit  the  greatest  mortality. 

Measles. — ^Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  deaths  were  reported  in 
1870 ;  of  these,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  were  children  under 
5  years  of  age.  The  mortality  was  distributed  through  all  the 
counties  except  Dukes,  Nantucket  and  Plymouth.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  year  show  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  deaths 
than  the  last  six  months. 
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Scarlatina. — ^There  were  683  deaths,  a  diminution  of  more  than 
one-half  as  compared  with  the  report  of  1869.  Of  the  deaths 
recorded,  460  were  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  612  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  mortality  was  distributed  quite 
equally  through  all  the  months  of  the  year.  None  of  the  coun- 
ties were  exempt,  but  (as  compared  with  deaths  from  other 
causes)  the  disease  was  especially  fatal  in  Suffolk,  Worcester, 
Ifiddlesez,  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Bristol. 

Cholera  htfamtwn  caused  the  death  of  1,914  young  children  in 
1870, 490  more  tiian  were  reported  in  1869.  The  deaths  from 
this  cause  comprised  7-1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 
and  this  ratio  is  showing  an  alarming  increase  from  year  to  year. 
The  average  percentage  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  deaths  from  all  causes,  is  8*70,  and  for  the  past 
five  years  (1865-69)  it  is  4-95.  In  the  order  of  relative  mortal- 
ity^ cholera  iafSsuitum  takes  its  place  as  the  second  in  the  list, 
standing  next  to  consumption,  a  position  it  has  never  before  occu- 
pied. ThiB  striking  promotion  of  a  disease  so  deadly  in  its  inroads 
on  infimt  life,  should  need  no  other  argument  to  enforce  the  les- 
sons which  it  so  plainly  teaches,  namely,  that  more  emphatic 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  well-known  and  preventable  causes 
and  that  the  need  for  the  purification  of  crowded  centres  of  pop- 
ulation is  more  imperative  than  ever. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  from  cholera'infantum  to  deaths  from 
an  specified  causes  in  the  various  counties  was  as  follows:  Barn- 
stable, 2-9 ;  Berkshire,  4*4 ;  Bristol,  4*7  ;  Dukes  and  Nantucket, 
0-8 ;  Essex,  6*6 ;  Eranklin,  4*4  ;  Hampden,  6-5  ;  Hampshire,  6*7 ; 
Middlesex,  9-1 ;  Norfolk,  6*9 ;  Plymouth,  8*9 ;  Suffolk,  7*8 ;  Wor- 
cester,  8. 

Consumptiim. — ^There  were  5,003  deaths  in  1870,  with  an  excess 
of  449  fenmles.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  exercise  but  littie  influence  on  the  fatality 
of  New  England's  scourge : — 


firat  Quarter, . 
Seoomd  Quarter, 


.    1,187 
.    1,232 


Third  Quarter, 
Fourth  Quarter,    . 


.    1,349 
.    1,285 
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If  comparison  is  made  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  seasons 
strictly,  the  numbers  are  as  follows : — 


Spring, 1,308 

Summer, 1,247 


Autumn, 
Winter, 


.    1,268 
.    1,185 


Deaths  from  Consumption  at  certain  ages. — ITiree  Years. 


Under  Iff 

Iff  to  so 

OrwffO 

(Numbers, 

1868,  ] 

(Percentages,        .... 

418 
9-84 

2,912 
65-88 

1,095 
24-78 

(Numbers, 

1869,  i 

(Percentages,       .... 

443 
9-55 

3,060 
65-99 

1,134 
2446 

(Numbers, 

1870,  ] 

(Percentages,        .... 

459 
9-21 

8,864 
'  6747 

1,163 
23-33 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  all  who  died  from  consumption  in 
1870  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

Deaths  from  Oonsumption  in  the  Oounties,  1870. — Perceniag'es^ 


COUNTIES. 

Population— 

Knmboror 
Deatlu. 

PereonUge 

to  DMitbs  from 

aUSiMcmed 

CauMt. 

Penons 

liTlng  to  ond 

Death. 

Barnstable,    .... 
Berkshire,      .... 

Bristol, 

JDukes  and  Nantucket,   . 

Essex, 

Franklin,       .... 
Hampden,      .... 

32,774 

64,827 

102,886 

7,910 

200,843 

'       82,635 

78,409 

102 
156 
411 

22 

742 

93 

278 

22-5 
17-0 
234 
14-7 
21-3 
17-8 

• 

19-3 

321 
415 

250 
359 
271 
351 
282 
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Deaths  firom  Consumption  in  the  Counties — Condaded. 


COUHTIES. 

PopalAtton— 
IBTO. 

Kamber  of 
DMtha. 

Percentage 

to  Deaths  from 

all  Specified 

Gauaes. 

Persons 

living  to  one 

Death. 

Hampshire,     .... 
Middlesex,      .... 

Norfolk, 

Fljnnoutli,       .... 

• 

Suffolk^ 

Worcester,      .... 

44,388 

274,353 

89,443 

65,865 

270,802 

192,716 

150 
923 

246 

221 

1,040 

619 

20-9 
18-3 
18-1 
21-9 
15-3 
18-5 

296 
297 

363 
296 
260 
311 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  relative  mortality  of 
the  counties  in  1870,  as  regards  consumption  compared  with  all 
other  diseases. 

Order  of  Mortality  by  Counties. — 1870, 


By  all  Diseasee. 

By  Consamptlon  alone. 

By  Consamptlon  In  comparlBOB 
with  all  other  Dlseasei*. 

Suffolk. 

Bristol. 

BristoL 

Dukes  and  Nantucket. 

Suffolk. 

Barnstable. 

Hampden. 

Essex. 

Plymouth. 

Middlesex. 

Hampden. 

Essex. 

Bristol. 

Hampshire. 

• 

Hampshire. 

Worcester. 

Plymouth. 

Hampden. 

Essex. 

Middlesex. 

Worcester. 

Hampshire. 

Worcester. 

Middlesex. 

Franklin. 

Barnstable. 

Norfolk. 

Plymouth. 

Frankl'n. 

Franklin. 

Norfolk. 

Dukes  and  Nantucket 

Berkshire. 

Berkshire. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Bamstahle. 

Berkshire. 

Dukes  and  Nantucket. 

1 
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The  slight  increase  in  the  actual  and  the  relative  mortality  from 
consumption  reported  in  1870,  does  not  seriously  aflFect  the  positive 
tendency  toward  amelioration  as  regards  the  fatality  of  this 
disease,  a  fact  made  evident  in  the  following  table : — 

.  MoBTALiTT  from  Consumption  in  Massachusetts. — Eighteen  Years. 


TEAS8. 


PopnUtton. 


Ko.  of  Deaths 
Arom  Gonsamp- 
tlon. 


Death!  ftom  Cod- 
samption  to 
eachlVOfOUOUv- 
Ing. . 


1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 

1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 


1,075,007 

4,593 

427 

1,103,351 

4,611 

418 

1,132,364 

4,750  * 

419 

1,161,455 

4,701 

408 

1,170,862 

4,625 

395 

1,190,592 

4,574 

384 

1,210,656 

4,704 

388 

1,231,066 

4,557 

870 

1,238,110 

4,522 

365 

1,245,310 

4,269 

343 

1,252,500 

4,667 

372 

1,259,710 

4,733 

376 

1,267,031 

4,661 

368 

1,303,116 

4,600 

353 

1,340,229 

4,362 

325 

1,378,398 

4,437 

322 

1,417,654 

4,659 

328 

1,457,351 

5,003 

343 

Pneumonia  proved  fatal  in  1870  to  1,718,  a  number  18  less 
than  that  reported  the  previous  year.  The  sexes  were  almost 
equally  divided. 
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The  largest  mortality  occurred  in  March,  and  the  least  was  in 
September.  The  first  three  months  of  the  year  contributed  very 
nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  whole  mortality. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  deaths  (39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number)  were  of  children,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
(twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  occurred  in  persons  above  60 
years  old ;  thus,  considerably  more  than  half  the  mortality 
occurred  at  the  extremes  of  life. 


Deaths  from  Pneumonia  in  the  Counties,  1870. 


COUNTIES. 


Number. 


Fercentage 

to  Deaths  fVom 

all  Bpeclfled 

Caasea. 


Barnstable,  . 
Berkflliire,  . 
Bristol, 

Dukes  and  Nantucket, 
Essex,  . 
Franklin, 
Hampden,    . 
Hampshire,  . 
IMiddlesex,    . 
Korfolk,       . 
Hymouth,    ..       . 
Suffolk, 
Worcester,    . 


44 

84 

5-9 

2- 

6-8 

7-1 

74 

8-6 

6-3 

54 

6-8 

6-3 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  1870.— BIRTHS, 


General  Abstract^  exhibiting^  in  connection  with  the  Population 
and  Deaths  registered  in  each  County  and  Town  in  Massachusetts 
Children  Bom^  the  Nativity  of  Persons  Married^  and  the  Sex  and 


Population. 

United  SUtes 

Census, 

ISTO. 

bibths. 

THE  STATE, 
AHD 

■ 

o 
o 

•— 

o 
xi 

Skx. 

Pjlkbxtaoi 

• 

COUNTIES. 

M 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

Am  Fa.  For.  Fa. 

and        and 
For  M.  \ni.  M. 

u. 

liSSACHDSEITS,    . 

1,457,351 

38,259 

19,803 

18,434 

22 

15,563 

18,339 

1,787 

2,256 

314 

Barnstable, 

32,774 

669 

338 

331 

— 

510 

96 

29 

33 

1 

Berkshire,  . 

64,827 

1,616 

851 

764 

1 

709 

723 

61 

106 

17 

Bristol, 

102,886 

2,682 

1,395 

1,284 

3 

1,210 

1,230 

100 

126 

16 

Dukes,  . 

3,787 

51 

20 

81 

- 

43 

4 

2 

2 

— 

Essex,  . 

200,843 

4,772 

2,433 

2,330 

9 

2,333 

1,924 

245 

251 

19 

Franklin,    . 

32,685 

644 

319 

324 

1 

421 

183 

12 

22 

6 

Hampden,     . 

78,409 

1,969 

1,030 

939 

— 

834 

962 

86 

75 

12 

Hampshire,  . 

44,388 

1,019 

541 

478 

— 

508 

438 

33 

40 

— 

Middlesex,  . 

274,353 

7,444 

3,884 

3,560 

— 

2,737 

3,838 

355 

473 

41 

Nantucket,  . 

4,123 

48 

25 

23 

— 

88 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Norfolk, 

89,443 

2,256 

1,145 

1,109 

2 

945 

1,030 

123 

150 

8 

Plymouth,  . 

65,365 

1,463 

788 

675 

- 

990 

366 

46 

42 

19 

Suffolk, 

270,802 

8,614 

4,442 

4,172 

- 

2,324 

4,925 

518 

700 

147 

Worcester, 

192,716 

5,012 

1 

2,592  2,414 

6 

1,961 

2,619 

174 

231 

27 
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MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS,  1870. 


(according  to  the  United  States  Censics  of  1870,  the  Births,  Marriages^ 
during  the  year  1870, — distinguishing  the  Sex  and  the  Parentage  of 
aggregate  and  average  Ages  of  the  nu7nJ>er  who  Died, 


MABRIAOES. 

• 

DEATHS. 

• 

i 

] 

Sativit 

Am"  if 

and 
Por.Fe. 

T. 

1 

i 
I 

9 
04 

Skx. 

•5-5 

AOB. 

s 
o 

▲m. 

For. 

For.  M. 

and 
Am.Pe. 

Unk.. 

M.           F. 

U. 

Agg'to. 

Arerage. 

14,721 

l^ 

4,271 

Ml 

1,174 

1 

15 

27,329 

13,699 

13,598 

32 

27,091 

.  819,574 

30-25 

283 

248 

18 

13 

4 

- 

476 

244 

232 

443 

18,768 

41-89 

523 

304 

143 

22 

51 

3  , 

996 

537 

456 

3 

978 

32,983 

33-72 

917    608 

198 

44 

67 

1 
2 

1,862 

929 

929 

4 

1,846 

63,385 

34-34 

32      26 

2 

4 

— 

— 

70 

33 

37 

— 

70 

3,300 

47-14 

2,0861310 

479 

140 

123 

4 

3,496 

1,759 

1,731 

6 

3,393 

104,932 

30-93 

23l|  172 

1 

35 

4 

20 

1 

554 

260 

293 

1 

548 

21,739 

39-67 

847   474 

271 

49 

53 

— 

1,499 

757 

742 

— 

1,493 

42,806 

28-67 

434   260 

124 

19 

29 

2 

760 

366 

393 

1 

757 

26,807 

36-41 

2,714  1467'  708 

•         1 

190 

258 

1 

5,169 

2,499 

2,667 

3 

5,145 

148,967 

28  95 

32     27       - 

1 

— 

5 

— 

93 

49 

44 

— 

92 

4,595 

49-95 

698   451 

151 

40 

55 

1 

1,399 

681 

712 

3 

1,388 

47,128 

33-95 

535   453 

58 

• 
11 

13 

- 

1,062 

535 

523 

4 

1,059 

43,355 

40-94 

3,535  1433 1462 

285 

355 

— 

6,428 

3,267 

3,160 

l'  6,425 

157,580 

24-53 

1^54  1099 

532 

80 

1 

141 

1 
2 

3,465 

1,780 

1,670 

6 

3,454 

103,229 

29-89 
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Table  I. — Births^  Marriages^  and  DecUhs^ 


CoantiM  and  Towns. 


PopaUtion. 

United  States 

Census, 

isiro. 


Barnstable, 

Barnstable, 
Brewster,  . 
Chatham,  . 
Dennis, 
Eastham,   . 
Falmouth, . 
Harwich,    . 
Mashpee,* . 
Orleans,     • 
Provincetown, 
Sandwich,.  . 
Truro, 
Wellfleet,  . 
Yarmouth, . 

Berkshire, 

Adams, 

Aiford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire,   . 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton, 

Egremont, 

Florida, 

Gt.  Barrington, 

Hancock,  . 

Hinsdale,  . 

Lanesborough, 

j.#ee,  •         ■ 

Lenox, 

Monterey, . 

Mt.  Washington 

New  Ashford, 

N.  Marlborough 

Otis,  . 

Peru, 

PittsBeld,  . 

Richmond, 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield,    . 

Stock  bridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

W.  Stockbridge 

Williamstown, 

Windsor,   . 


32,774 

4,793 
1,259 
2,411 
3,269 

668 
2,237 
3,080 

318 
1,323 
3,866 
3,694 
1,269 
2,135 
2,423 

64,827 

12,090 

430 

1,346 

1,758 

686 

1,252 

931 

1,322 

4,320 

882 

1,695 

1,393 

3,866 

1,965 

653 

256 

208 

1,855 

960 

455 

11,112 

1,091 

1,482 

861 

2,535 

2,003 

557 

694 

1,924 

3,559 

686 


BIRTHS. 


o 


o 


669 

60 
24 
62 
74 
12 
41 
75 
4 
22 
110 
67 
29 
49 
40 

1,616 

345 
11 
35 
34 
8 
25 
16 
44 
91 
12 
53 
48 
94 
56 
12 
1 
8 

54 

10 

10 

316 

18 

12 

19 

72 

40 

9 

9 

67 

78 

14 


Bsx 


F. 


U. 


PASBXtTAOK. 


Am. 


For. 


Am.  Fa. 

and 
For.  M 


For.Fa. 

and 
Am  M> 


Unk. 


338 

27 

16 

30 

40 

8 

19 

41 

2 

9 

53 
33 
13 
28 
24 

851 

168 

6 
15 
12 

3 
13 

8 
27 
53 

7 

26 
24 
49 
36 

5 

1 

36 

7 

5 

177 

7 

3 

9 

41 

24 

7 

6 

29 

39 

9 


331 

— 

510 

96 

29 

33 

33 

_ 

51 

3 

1 

4 

8 

. 

19 

2 

2 

1 

32 

.- 

60 

— 

1 

1 

34 

— 

67 

2 

2 

3 

4 

•^ 

11 

1 

— 

— 

22 

—. 

32 

8 

1 

— 

34 

— 

68 

2 

2 

3 

2 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

13 

_ 

19 

2 

— 

1 

57 

. 

32 

60 

8 

10 

34 

_ 

45 

11 

5 

6 

16 

. 

24 

2 

2 

1 

26 

. 

43 

2 

2 

2 

16 

— 

85 

1 

3 

1 

764 

1 

709 

723 

61 

106 

177 

_ 

123 

175 

12 

81 

6 

_ 

9 

2 

— 

— 

20 

_ 

19 

12 

1 

2 

22 

_ 

10 

22 

2 

— 

5 

_ 

3 

3 

— 

2 

12 

.. 

7 

16 

1 

1 

8 

— 

12 

— 

2 

1 

17 

_ 

9 

33 

2 

— 

38 

mm 

52 

29 

4 

3 

5 

_ 

4 

6 

— 

2 

27 

_ 

15 

38 

— 

— 

24 

_ 

22 

20 

— 

6 

45 

^ 

44 

37 

4 

9 

20 

— 

21 

27 

2 

5 

7 

— 

11 

— 

1 

— 

1 

^ 

1 

— 

— 

-. 

2 

_ 

2 

— 

1 

— 

18 

. 

30 

20 

1 

3 

3 

— 

8 

•  2 

— 

— 

5 

. 

8 

2 

— 

— 

138 

1 

113 

158 

15 

80 

11 

— 

6 

11 

1 

— 

9 

_ 

11 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

17 

2 

— 

— 

31 

~ 

37 

29 

1 

5 

16 

— 

20 

14 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

— 

3 

_ 

5 

2 

2 

— 

38 

— 

23 

39 

3 

2 

39 

— 

49 

21 

4 

1 

5 

- 

13 

^^ 

— 

— 

1 
1 


17 
4 


1 
3 


3 
1 


*  Inooxporated,  May  28, 1870. 


1870.]         BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


regittered  during  the  year  1870 — Continued. 


MABBIA0E8. 

DEATHS. 

1 

g 

NATimr. 

1 

Sxz. 

Hi 

Aqb. 

▲m.M 

For.  Iff 

s 

Am. 

For. 

and 
For.Fe 

and 
Am.Fe. 

Unk. 

2 

M. 

r. 

Unk 

S-c 

Agg't-. 

Avernge. 

283 

248 

18 

13 

4 

— 

476  |244  232 

— 

448 

18,768 

;  41-89 

30 

29 

.. 

1 

1 

— 

66 

34 

32 

_ 

66 

3,119 

47-25 

13 

11 

1 

1 

— 

> 

23 

14 

9 

.- 

22 

959 

43*59 

23 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

10 

15 

•~ 

25 

1,277 

51-08 

33 

31 

2 

— 

— 

— 

55 

28 

27 

— 

54 

1,872 

34  66 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

3 

— 

7 

357 

51-00 

16 

15 

1 

— 

— 

— 

32 

12 

20 

— 

30 

1,404 

46-80 

46 

45 

— 

— 

1 

— 

41 

23 

18 

— 

41 

1,544 

37-66 

1 

1 

— 

-' 

— 

— 

8 

1 

7 

— . 

8 

294 

36-50 

0 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

13 

15 

— 

27 

1,087 

40  26 

41 

19 

14 

6 

2 

— 

53 

28 

25 

— 

53 

1,394 

26-30 

24 

21 

— 

2 

1 

— 

59 

38 

21 

— 

57 

2,372 

41-60 

11 

8 

~ 

3 

— 

— 

17 

9 

8 

— 

17 

674 

33  76 

11 

11 

.> 

— 

— 

— 

32 

13 

19 

— 

31 

1,246 

4019 

19 

19 

— 

- 

— 

— 

30 

17 

13 

- 

30 

1,269 

42-30 

523 

304 

143 

22 

51 

3 

996 

537 

456 

3 

978 

32,983 

33-72 

134 

48 

ei 

9 

15 

1 

217 

103 

114 

• 

214 

4,999 

23-56 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

12 

1 

— 

13 

520 

40-00 

9 

7 

— 

1 

1 

— 

16 

7 

9 

~. 

16 

409 

25-60 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

— 

10 

4 

6 

— 

8 

317 

39-62 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

158 

79-00 

12 

12 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

21 

14 

7 

— 

19 

763 

40-16 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

12 

6 

6 

— 

12 

611 

50-91 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13 

8 

— 

21 

679 

32  33 

38 

23 

11 

1 

3 

— 

75 

37 

38 

— 

75 

2,420 

32-26 

1 

1 

— 

— 

"^ 

— 

8 

4 

4 

— 

8 

371 

46-37 

22 

8 

11 

2 

1 

— 

40 

24 

16 

— 

40 

1,420 

36-50 

11 

6 

3 

— 

2 

— 

19 

9 

10 

— 

19 

739 

38  89 

39 

22 

9 

1 

6 

1 

66 

42 

24 

-. 

64 

2,123 

33-17 

9 

8 

— 

— 

1 

— 

80 

13 

16 

1 

30 

773 

25-76 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

5 

— 

9 

462 

5133 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

1 

— 

3 

104 

34-06 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

-. 

2 

152 

76  00 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

18 

12 

.. 

29 

1,135 

39-14 

8 

7 

— 

— 

1 

— 

12 

8 

4 

— 

12 

344 

28-66 

5 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— . 

9 

6 

3 

— . 

9 

352 

39-11 

108 

49 

39 

6 

13 

1 

172 

94 

77 

1 

167 

5,402 

32-35 

5 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

18 

8 

10 

.. 

18 

719 

39-94 

15 

11 

1 

1 

2 

— 

13 

9 

4 

• 

13 

585 

45-00 

7 

6 

•  ^» 

— 

1 

— 

16 

9 

7 

— 

16 

798 

49-87 

11 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

25 

21 

~ 

45 

2,188 

48-68 

21 

19 

— 

— 

2 

— 

24 

14 

10 

~. 

24 

976 

40-67 

7 

7   -1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

4 

4 

— 

8 

488 

61-00 

1   1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

6 

2 

~ 

8 

413 

51-62 

2   2 

— 

- 

— 

— 

38 

21 

17 

— 

37 

1,187 

32-08 

IS     18 

— 

- 

— 

— 

32 

14 

17 

1 

32 

1,184 

37-00 

9   7 

2 

•" 

~" 

— 

5 

4   1 

— 

5 

193 

38-60 

*llo  MMnUgM. 


Tl 


xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870. 


Tabls  I. — Births,  Marriaffea,  and  DecOha, 


BIBTHS. 

Population. 
United  States 

CoantiM  and  Towns. 

6 

Sbx. 

Fasbmtaob. 

Census, 

1 

Am. FA. 

For.  Fa. 

^14 

^ 

M. 

F. 

u. 

Am. 

For. 

nnd 

and 

Unk. 

For.  M. 

Am.  M» 

Bristol, 

102,886 

2,682 

1395 

1284 

3 

1210 1230 

100 

126 

16 

Acushnei,  . 

1,132 

22 

10 

12 

mm» 

21 

^ 

1 

,  ., 

^  ^_ 

Attleborough,    . 

6,769 

282 

134 

147 

1 

162 

93 

10 

15 

2 

Berkley,     . 

744 

7 

4 

3 

-. 

7 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Dartmouth, 

3,367 

68 

30 

38 

_ 

69 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Dighton,    • 

1,817 

49 

24 

25 

— 

35 

9 

1 

3 

1 

Easton, 

3,668 

99 

54 

45 

— 

42 

50 

6 

1 

__ 

Fairhaven, 

2,626 

42 

26 

16 

_ 

36 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Fall  River, 

26,766 

853 

443 

409 

1 

182 

592 

28 

46 

5 

Freetown, . 

1,372 

16 

8 

8 

-m 

16 

^ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

Mansfield, . 

2,432 

64 

33 

31 

mm 

43 

13 

3 

5 

,» 

2^ew  Bedford,    . 

21,320 

459 

235 

224 

_ 

253 

155 

18 

27 

6 

Norton, 

1,821 

34 

21 

13 

— 

20 

10 

8 

1 

_ 

Raynham, . 

1,713 

31 

15 

16 

— 

20 

7 

3 

1 

^ 

Rehoboth,  . 

1,895 

23 

16 

7 

-. 

18 

1 

2 

2 

^ 

Seekonk,    . 

1,021 

8 

6 

2 

^ 

6 

.. 

1 

1 

_ 

Somerset,  • 

1,77a 

60 

29 

31 

— . 

38 

21 

— 

1 

.^ 

Swanzey,  . 

1,294 

24 

14 

10 

_ 

21 

_ 

2 

1 

^ 

Taunton,    . 

18,629 

491 

268 

223 

~ 

183 

270 

18 

20 

_ 

Westport,  . 

2,724 

50 

25 

24 

1 

48 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Dukes,  . 

8,787 

51 

20 

31 

_ 

43 

4 

2 

2 

^^ 

Chilraark.  . 

476 

8 

2 

6 

^^ 

8 

_ 

^^ 

_ 

Edgartown, 

1,516 

17 

4 

13 

_ 

14 

2 

1 

^ 

_ 

Gay  Head,* 

160 

7 

4 

3 

— 

7 

.. 

.. 

«• 

1, 

Gosnold,    . 

99 

2 

1 

1 

"~     « 

__ 

^_ 

mm 

2 

^^ 

Tisbury,     . 

1,536 

17 

9 

8 

- 

14 

2 

1 

- 

Essex,  • 

200,843 

4,772 

2433 

2330 

9 

2333 

1924 

245 

251 

19 

Amesbury, 

5,581 

157 

89 

68 

^ 

61 

84 

3 

7 

2 

Andover,  . 

4,873 

102 

50 

52 

_ 

34 

61 

4 

2 

1 

Beverly,     . 

6,507 

168 

85 

63 

^ 

115 

32 

11 

10 

Boxford,    . 

847 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

^^ 

Bradford,  . 

2,014 

45 

24 

21 

_ 

29 

14 

1 

1 

,^ 

Dan  vers,    . 

5,600 

150 

85 

65 

mm. 

74 

57 

12 

6 

1 

Essex, 

1,614 

30 

18 

12 

_ 

23 

4 

.. 

1 

2 

Georgetown, 

2,088 

42 

16 

26 

^ 

25 

12 

2 

3 

Gloucester, 

15,389 

582 

282 

295 

6 

254 

228 

59 

41 

^^ 

Groveland, 

1,776 

44 

18 

26 

_ 

28 

14 

m 

2 

_ 

Hamilton,  . 

790 

15 

8 

7 

_ 

14 

1 

^ 

_ 

Haverhill, . 

13,092 

293 

156 

136 

1 

177 

84 

13 

17 

2 

Ipswich,     . 

3,720 

62 

27 

34 

1 

39 

16 

4 

1 

2 

Lawrence, . 

28,921 

735 

364 

371 

— 

146 

521 

25 

43 

Lynn, 

28,233 

733 

382 

349 

2 

396 

264 

30 

38 

5 

Lynnfield, . 

818 

18 

11 

7 

— 

12 

5 

1 

*  Incorporated,  April  ao,  1870. 


1870.]         BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Vll 


registered  during  the  y^ar  1870 — Continued. 


MABRIAGBS. 

DEATHS. 

rf 

] 

ffATrVTTT. 

^ 

8xz. 

l^g 

A  OS. 

1 

1 

1 

Am.  M. 

For.  M. 

1 

O 

CI 

Am. 

For. 

and 
For  Fo. 

and 
Am  Fe. 

Unk. 

£ 

M. 

F-  , 

Unk 

Agg'te. 

Average. 

917 

606 

198 

44 

67 

2 

1,862 

929 

929 

4 

1,846 

63,385 

34-34 

10 

8 

^^ 

^ 

2 

^ 

24 

16 

8 

^, 

22 

1,207 

54-86 

58 

34 

13 

4 

7 

— 

145 

62 

83 

— 

145 

4,945 

3410 

6 

6 

.. 

— 

_ 

— 

11 

9 

2 

_ 

11 

390 

35-46 

26 

25 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

63 

41 

22 

— 

63 

2,759  43-79 

22 

20 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

24 

7 

16 

1 

23 

882  38  35 

21 

19 

— 

— 

2 

~ 

41 

22 

19 

— 

41 

1,428  34  83 

19 

19 

^ 

— 

-> 

-. 

53 

29 

24 

51 

2,292 

44-94 

224 

93 

96 

18 

17 

— 

558 

287 

271 

— 

553 

15,151 

27-40 

10 

9 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

12 

8 

4 

— 

12 

628  44-00 

15 

11 

2 

— 

2 

~ 

29 

16 

13 

— 

29 

995  34-31 

251 

166 

60 

8 

17 

— 

379 

167 

212 

— 

375 

13,150 

35-07 

11 

10 

1 

— 

— 

~- 

20 

11 

9 

— 

20 

1,204 

63-20 

17 

14 

_ 

2 

1 

— 

26 

11 

15 

— 

26 

1,110 

42-69 

11 

9 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

18 

12 

6 

m. 

18 

958 

53-22 

3 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

14 

6 

8 

— 

14 

692 

49-43 

12 

12 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

27 

14 

13 

— 

27 

1,193 

4419 

10 

9 

_ 

— . 

1 

— 

18 

5 

13 

— 

18 

1,056 

58-67 

176 

125 

24 

11 

14 

2 

368 

182 

183 

3 

367 

11,810 

32-20 

15 

14 

— 

- 

1 

— 

32 

24 

8 

- 

31 

1,569 

50-61 

32 

26 

2 

• 

4 

_ 

_ 

70 

33 

37 

m- 

70 

3,300 

47-14 

3 

2 

^. 

1 

«, 

_ 

6 

2 

4 

mm 

6 

383 

63-83 

17 

15 

1 

1 

.. 

— . 

22 

9 

13 

• 

22 

1,108 

50-36 

1 

I   1 

.^ 

_- 

mm 

_ 

2 

.. 

2 

— 

2 

41 

20-50 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

8 

mm. 

_ 

3 

96 

32-00 

10 

7 

1 

2 

— 

- 

37 

19 

18 

— 

37 

1,672 

45-19 

2,086 

1310 

479 

140 

123 

4 

3,496 

1759 

1731 

6 

8,393 

104,932 

30-93 

41 

26 

11 

1 

3 

. 

80 

47 

33 

— 

78 

2,288 

29-32 

30 

20 

8 

— 

2 

_ 

77 

40 

37 

~ 

77 

2,890 

37-53 

62 

53 

2 

5 

2 

— 

96 

34 

62 

— 

96 

3,588 

37-37 

5 

5 

_ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

10 

6 

4 

.~ 

9 

503 

65-88 

9 

6 

3 

_ 

_ 

^ 

29 

10 

19 

— 

29 

731 

25-21 

4S 

29 

11 

2 

5 

1 

87 

42 

44 

1 

87 

2,637 

30-31 

12 

10 

— 

2 

— 

-. 

20 

11 

9 

— 

20 

1,105 

55-25 

13 

11 

2 

__ 

_ 

_ 

18 

12 

6 

— 

18 

741 

41-17 

209 

97 

74 

27 

10 

1 

357 

233 

124 

— 

266 

7,119 

26-76 

15 

12 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

28 

12 

16 

— 

26 

825 

31-73 

8 

8 

_ 

_ 

.- 

— 

13 

7 

6 

— 

13 

757 

58-23 

158 

123 

18 

11 

6 

— 

204 

103 

98 

3 

204 

6,520 

31-96 

31 

26 

4 

— 

1 

— 

68 

82 

36 

— 

68 

3,214 

47  26 

384 

143 

186 

22 

33 

— 

498 

239 

259 

— 

498 

9,973 

20-03 

355 

254 

50 

30 

19 

2 

486 

236 

249 

1 

486 

12,630 

25-99 

6 

5 

1 

~" 

■" 

"" 

14 

8 

6 

^ 

14 

455 

82-50 

■  A 
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xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870. 


Tablb  L — Births,  Marrioffea,  arid  Deatka, 


JtlSTHa- 

Popolmtton. 
United  SUtea 

Coontiea  and  Towni. 

HEX. 

Paskhtaqx. 

GeiMiu, 

1 

IBTO. 

M. 

F. 

u. 

Am 

For. 

Ani.Fa.{For.Fa. 
mid        and 

VBk. 

For.  M. 

Am.M. 

Essex — Con, 

Manchester, 

1,665 

48 

24 

24 

— 

29 

7 

11 

1 

— 

Marblehead, 

7,703 

201 

100 

101 

— 

143 

41 

7 

9 

1 

Methuen,  . 

2,959 

65 

33 

32 

— 

40 

19 

2 

4 

— 

Middleton, 

1,010 

13 

6 

7 

— 

10 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Nahant,     . 

475 

14 

6 

9 

— 

8 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Newbury,  . 

1,430 

31 

18 

13 

- 

27 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Newburyport,    . 

12,595 

323 

176 

147 

— 

155 

137 

15 

15 

— 

North  Andover, 

2,649 

62 

37 

26 

— 

19 

37 

6 

1 

^ 

Feabody,   . 

7,343 

222 

115 

107 

— 

74 

126 

8 

16 

— 

Rockport,  . 

3,904 

110 

48 

62 

— 

67 

24 

11 

7 

1 

Rowley,     • 

1,157 

21 

6 

16 

— 

19 

2 

~ 

— 

— 

Salem, 

24,117 

227 

110 

117 

— 

134 

64 

16 

12 

1 

Salisbury,  . 

3,776 

90 

51 

39 

— 

59 

27 

1 

8 

— 

Saagus, 

2,247 

40 

19 

21 

— 

30 

4 

2 

4 

— 

Swampscott, 

1,846 

51 

24 

27 

— 

38 

12 

— 

1 

— 

Topsfield,  . 

1,218 

19 

14 

6 

- 

19 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Wenham,  . 

985 

17 

8 

9 

— 

14 

2 

— 

1 

-> 

West  Newbury, . 

2,006 

87 

22 

15 

— 

18 

14 

2 

8 

— 

Franklin,    . 

32,635 

644 

319 

324 

1 

421 

183 

12 

22 

6 

Ashfield,    . 

1,180 

20 

5 

15 

^ 

19 

1 

__ 

_ 

^^ 

Bemardston,     • 

961 

24 

12 

12 

— 

22 

1 

— 

1 

» 

Buckland, . 

1,946 

58 

28 

80 

— 

13 

41 

~ 

4 

. 

Charlemont, 

1,005 

16 

8 

7 

— 

14 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Coleraine, . 

1,742 

34 

19 

15 

— 

25 

6 

1 

3 

_ 

Conway,    . 

1,460 

34 

17 

17 

— 

26 

4 

2 

2 

>. 

Deerfield,  . 

3,632 

108 

56 

62 

— 

87 

64 

1 

4 

2 

Erving, 

579 

12 

4 

8 

— 

11 

1 

— 

— 

Gill,  . 

653 

6 

4 

2 

— 

6 

— . 

— 

— 

1 

Greenfield, 

3,589 

74 

33 

41 

— 

48 

18 

6 

3 

. 

Hawley,     . 

672 

18 

11 

7 

— 

15 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Heath, 

613 

9 

6 

4 

— 

6 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Leverett,   . 

877 

10 

8 

2 

_ 

9 

1 

mm 

_ 

mm 

Leyden,     • 

518 

9 

4 

5 

— 

6 

3 

— 

1 

m» 

Monroe,     • 

201 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

■  ^ 

mm 

_ 

__ 

Montague, . 

2,224 

42 

20 

22 

— 

26 

16 

— 

— 

1 

New  Salem, 

987 

13 

7 

6 

— 

13 

— 

m^ 

_ 

Northfield, 

1,720 

23 

11 

11 

1 

13 

9 

— 

_ 

1 

Orange,     . 

2,091 

43 

18 

25 

— 

41 

1 

1 

— 

.. 

Bowe, 

681 

12 

6 

6 

— 

12 

~ 

— 

— 

. 

Shelbume, 

1,582 

24 

10 

14 

— 

19 

4 

1 

— 

_ 

Shutesbury, 

614 

7 

3 

4 

— 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Sunderland, 

832 

9 

6 

3 

— 

6 

3 

— 

mm 

.. 

Warwick,  . 

769 

15 

8 

7 

» 

11 

4 

. 

^ 

— 

Wendell,   . 

639 

6 

3 

3 

— 

5 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

Whately,   . 

1,068 

17 

12 

5 

^ 

13 

4 

"~ 

^ 

~~ 

1870.]        BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


IX 


registered  during  the  year  1870 — Continued. 


] 

MARRIAGES. 

• 
1 

PKATH8. 

J 

Sxx. 

Hi 

Aqs. 

1 

1 

1 

Am.  M. 

For.  M. 

S 

Am. 

For. 

and 
For.Fe. 

an4 

Am.Po 

Unk. 

A< 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Agg'to. 

ATeragtt. 

17 

12 

4 

1 

16 

11 

5 

16 

514 

32*12 

94 

70 

9 

10 

5 

~ 

147 

84 

63 

— 

146 

4,216 

28-88 

29 

24 

4 

~^ 

1 

~i 

34 

16 

18 

— 

34 

1,341 

39-44 

12 

8 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

17 

8 

9 

— 

17 

471 

27-71 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.. 

6 

3 

3 

_ 

6 

147 

24-50 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

26 

14 

12 

— 

26 

984 

37-85 

127 

114 

4 

2 

7 

— 

230 

109 

121 

— 

229 

7,754 

33-86 

18 

13 

2 

2 

1 

— 

48 

25 

23 

— 

48 

2,105 

43-85 

44 

36 

4 

2 

2 

— 

101 

49 

52 

— 

101 

2,884 

28-85 

54 

32 

14 

6 

2 

— 

76 

33 

43 

— 

75 

2,807 

37-43 

6 

6 

_ 

.. 

— 

— 

24 

13 

11 

— 

23 

1,261 

54-83 

203 

115 

57 

12 

19 

— 

497 

239 

257 

1 

494 

16,754 

33-91 

37 

31 

3 

2 

1 

•__ 

68 

33 

85 

— 

68 

2,539 

37  34 

13 

10 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

81 

12 

19 

— 

81 

972 

31-35 

13 

12 

1 

. 

— 

32 

12 

20 

— 

82 

1,562 

48-81 

2 

2 

__ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

14 

5 

9 

— 

14 

715 

51-07 

4 

3 

^ 

^ 

1 

^ 

21 

9 

12 

-. 

21 

957 

45-57 

16 

12 

2 

1 

— 

— 

23 

12 

11 

— 

28 

973 

42  30 

231 

172 

35 

4 

20 

- 

554 

260 

293 

1 

548 

21,739 

39-67 

14 

13 

_ 

„ 

1 

^^ 

13 

6 

7 

__ 

13 

658 

50-61 

11 

10 

_ 

1 

. 

~ 

10 

4 

6 

— 

10 

486 

48-60 

18 

11 

4 

.. 

3 

— 

82 

18 

14 

•— 

32 

964 

3012 

8 

8 

_ 

. 

_ 

-. 

17 

9 

8 

— 

17 

517 

30-41 

13 

11 

.^ 

1 

1 

«. 

.  26 

11 

15 

— 

26 

1,128 

43-38 

14 

8 

3 

1 

2 

— 

27 

10 

17 

» 

27 

1,808 

48-44 

14 

6 

4 

« 

4 

. 

54 

23 

31 

— 

54 

1,920 

85-55 

4 

3 

1 

^ 

— 

^ 

10 

4 

6 

— 

10 

202 

20  20 

3 

3 

^ 

_ 

_ 

.- 

10 

5 

5 

-~ 

10 

665 

66-50 

41 

22 

15 

1 

3 

— 

75 

40 

35 

— 

74 

1,921 

25-96 

3 

3 

._ 

_ 

— 

— 

12 

6 

6 

.- 

12 

441 

36-75 

4 

4 

_ 

^ 

^ 

— 

3 

— 

2 

1 

3 

140 

46-66 

3 

3 

^ 

_ 

^ 

9 

5 

4 

— 

9 

566 

62  89 

3 

3 

_ 

,. 

_ 

— 

6 

5 

1 

•.- 

6 

184 

22  33 

2 

2 

_ 

.. 

.. 

— 

4 

1 

3 

~ 

4 

160 

40-00 

15 

9 

5 

_ 

1 

— 

59 

27 

82 

— 

57 

2,103 

38-89 

4 

4 

_ 

.. 

_ 

. 

8 

4 

4 

— 

8 

388 

48-50 

8 

6 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

22 

11 

11 

— 

22 

1,214 

55-18 

4 

4 

^ 

_ 

.. 

. 

89 

18 

21 

— 

39 

1,574 

40-36 

4 

4 

_ 

. 

— 

.. 

8 

1 

7 

— 

8 

473 

5912 

12 

9 

1 

. 

2 

_ 

28 

10 

18 

— 

28 

1,196 

42-71 

3 

2 

_ 

^ 

1 

— 

10 

8 

2 

— 

9 

513 

57-00 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

17 

5 

12 

~ 

16 

706 

44-12 

7 

7 

_ 

. 

_ 

^ 

14 

6 

8 

«  ^fm 

14 

778 

55-57 

7 

5 

1 

__ 

1 

~ 

13 

6 

7 

— 

12 

411 

34-25 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

28 

17 

11 

■^ 

28 

1,173 

41-89 

xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870. 


Tablx  I. — births,  Marnagea,  and  Deatiu, 


BIRTHS. 

Popalation. 
United  SUtea 

Connties  tnd  Toivni. 

■ 

Six. 

Paxbxtaok. 

Census, 
18TO. 

1 

mm 

Am.  Fa. 

For.  Fa. 

% 

M. 

p. 

u. 

Am. 

For. 

and 

and 

Unk. 

For.  M. 

Am.  M 

Hampden,     . 

78,409 

1,969 

1030 

939 

_ 

834   962 

86 

75 

12 

Agawam,  . 

2,001 

56 

27 

29 

_ 

16 

33 

5 

2 

.. 

Blandford, 

1,026 

21 

8 

13 

— 

19 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Brimfield,  . 

1,288 

27 

9 

18 

— 

16 

5 

4 

2 

•» 

Chester,     . 

1,253 

17 

12 

5 

— 

15 

1 

1 

— 

» 

Chicopee,  . 

9,607 

198 

96 

102 

— 

64 

118 

9 

6 

2 

Granville, . 

1,293 

14 

5 

9 

11 

3 

^^ 

— 

— 

Holland,    . 

344 

9 

6 

3 

~ 

9 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Holyoke,    . 

10,733 

329 

175 

154 

— 

92 

210 

13 

14 

— 

Longmeadow,     . 

1,342 

28 

15 

13 

- 

13 

15 

- 

~ 

— 

Ludlow,     . 

1,136 

20 

9 

11 

— 

11 

8 

1 

~ 

— 

Monson,     . 

3,204 

58 

39 

19 

% 

38 

18 

~ 

-. 

2 

(^St.  Almsknuse,) 

— 

14 

7 

7 

4 

7 

1 

2 

Montgomery, 

318 

8 

6 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

— 

2 

Palmer, 

3,631 

93 

45 

48 

— 

32 

59 

2 

— 

— 

Kussell, 

635 

24 

14 

10 

i- 

13 

8 

3 

-. 

— 

Southwick, 

1,100 

27 

14 

13 

— 

24 

2 

1 

^ 

— 

Springfield, 

26,703 

756 

408 

348 

- 

300 

376 

37 

39 

4 

Tolland,     . 

509 

13 

6 

7 

— 

10 

2 

1 

-. 

~ 

Wales,        . 

831 

13 

5 

8 

. 

10 

3 

— 

-. 

— 

Westfield, . 

6,519 

151 

79 

72 

— 

87 

50 

3 

11 

— 

W.  Springfield, . 

2,606 

55 

21 

34 

- 

18 

31 

5 

1 

— 

Wilbraham, 

2,330 

38 

24 

14 

•" 

26 

11 

■^ 

1 

-• 

Hampshire,  . 

44,388 

1,019 

541 

478 

». 

508 

438 

33 

40 

_ 

Amherst,    • 

4,035 

85 

50 

35 

— 

57 

20 

3 

5 

.. 

Belchertown, 

2,428 

47 

22 

25 

— 

41 

5 

1 

~. 

— . 

Chesterfield, 

811 

21 

11 

10 

— 

18 

— 

~. 

B 

_ 

CumminfTton, 

1,037 

14 

8 

6 

— 

11 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Easthampton,    . 

3,620 

88 

48 

40 

— 

32 

48 

4 

4 

— 

Enfield,     . 

1,023 

21 

8 

13 

^ 

14 

7 

— 

• 

— 

Groshen, 

368 

6 

3 

3 

-. 

6 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Granby,     . 

863 

20 

7 

13 

— 

14 

6 

— 

^_ 

— 

Greenwich, 

665 

8 

3 

5 

— 

8 

— 

>. 

■m. 

— 

Hadlev, 
Hatfield,    . 

2,301 

53 

20 

33 

— 

21 

32 

_ 

— 

.. 

1,594 

64 

30 

34 

— 

19 

40 

2 

3 

• 

Huntington, 

1,156' 

18 

11 

7 

— 

11 

6 

— 

1 

_ 

Middlefield, 

728 

13 

8 

5 

— 

7 

5 

— 

1 

. 

Northampton,    . 

10,160 

268 

158 

110 

— 

106 

141 

8 

18 

— 

Pel  ham,      . 

673 

9 

4 

5 

— 

9 

— . 

■_ 

— 

-m 

Plainfield, . 

521 

12 

6 

6 

~ 

12 

~ 

— 

* 

. 

Prescott,    . 

541 

6 

3 

3 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

South  Hadley,  . 

2,840 

84 

50 

34 

— 

30 

44 

7 

3 

— 

Southampton,     . 

1,159 

22 

13 

9 

— 

16 

5 

— 

1 

- 

Ware, 

4,259 

94 

47 

47 

— 

34 

53 

6 

1 

~ 

Westharapton,   . 

587 

18 

3    15 

•" 

10 

7 

^ 

1 

-ST- 

1870.]        BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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registered  dwring  the  year  1870 — Continued. 


MARRIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

i 

Hativitt. 

iS 

Sbz. 

AOK. 

ft 

Am.  M. 

For.  M. 

o 

Am. 

ror. 

and 
For.Fe. 

and 
Am.Fe. 

Unk. 

e 

04 

M. 

r. 

Unk. 

Agg'te. 

ATerage. 

847 

474  , 

271 

49 

53 

• 

1,499 

757 

742 

_ 

1493 

42,806 

28-67 

10 

»  i 

1 

1 

. 

.. 

28 

12 

11 

. 

23 

914 

39-74 

7 

7  I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

7 

9 

~ 

16 

783 

48-94 

7 

7 

— 

- 

- 

— 

28 

13 

15 

• 

28 

1,367 

48-82 

8 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10 

4 

6 

— 

10 

321 

32-10 

119 

62 

38 

8 

11 

— 

177 

91 

86 

«. 

177 

5,519 

31-18 

10 

8 

2 

— 

— 

— 

16 

8 

8 

— 

15 

960 

63-33 

2 

2 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

3 

— 

7 

353 

50-43 

lo6 

49 

88 

10 

9 

-> 

292 

139 

153 

— 

292 

5,055 

17-31 

14 

14 

^m. 

— 

- 

— 

27 

12 

15 

- 

27 

1,079 

39-96 

19 

15 

4 

» 

— 

12 

6 

6 

— 

12 

633 

52-75 

26 

18 

2 

4 

2 

— 

49 

29 

20 

-. 

48 

1,674 

34-87 

-> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

20 

16 

.. 

36 

505 

14-03 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

9 

6 

3 

~ 

9 

351 

39-00 

56 

27 

23 

4 

2 

— 

77 

42 

35 

— 

76 

2,293 

30-17 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

14 

5 

9 

.. 

13 

420 

32-31 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

10 

5 

5 

— 

10 

397 

39-70 

295 

158 

102 

15 

20 

— 

494 

252 

242 

— 

493 

12,789 

25-94 

5 

5 

— 

— 

* 

— 

4 

2 

2 

.» 

4 

176 

4400 

7 

6 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6 

3 

8 

— 

6 

316 

52-66 

57 

40 

8 

2 

7 

— 

135 

64 

71 

« 

134 

4,580 

34-18 

15 

9 

5 

1 

- 

— 

36 

22 

14 

— 

36 

1,290 

35-83 

21 

20 

— 

*" 

1 

— 

21 

11 

10 

— 

21 

1,041 

% 

49-57 

434 

260 

124 

19 

29 

2 

760 

366 

398 

1 

757 

26,807 

85-41 

30 

28 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

76 

34 

42 

^^ 

76 

2,578 

33-92 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

10 

14 

— 

24 

881 

36-71 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

7 

7 

« 

14 

630 

45-00 

6 

5 

1 

i> 

— 

» 

27 

13 

14 

.. 

27 

1,190 

4407 

26 

16 

6 

2 

1 

1 

59 

24 

35 

. 

58 

1,473 

25-39 

18 

9 

2 

1 

1 

— 

19 

7 

12 

19 

835 

43-95 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

7 

5 

2 

6 

287 

47-83 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

15 

6 

9 

• 

15 

673 

44-87 

3 

3 

~. 

^ 

i- 

— 

13 

8 

5 

. 

13 

445 

34-23 

13 

12 

— 

1 

— 

-> 

44 

17 

27 

-. 

44 

1,838 

41-77 

6 

5 

1 

— 

«■ 

— 

39 

20 

19 

• 

39 

1,310 

33-59 

10 

8 

1 

.- 

1 

— 

29 

15 

14 

— 

28 

1,137 

40-60 

1 

1 

— 

<-. 

— 

~ 

13 

8 

4 

1 

13 

239 

18-38 

159 

51 

81 

11 

16 

— 

162 

90 

72 

* 

162 

5,346 

33-00 

8 

8 

— 

— 

.- 

— 

12 

4 

8 

. 

12 

516 

4300 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

4 

4 

— 

8 

478 

59-75 

4 

,  4 

— 

— 

~ 

~. 

5 

.. 

5 

• 

5 

257 

51-40 

25 

20 

3 

1 

1 

— 

53 

20 

33 

— 

53 

1,591 

30-02 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

11 

11 

i- 

22 

1,112 

50-55 

«2 

27 

25 

2 

7 

1 

65 

36 

29 

— 

65 

2,323 

35-74 

2 

2 

^" 

^"^ 

• 

^ 

11 

3 

8 

^ 

11 

506 

4600 

zu 


xxixth  registration  report. 
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Tablb  I. — JSirtAs^  JWarriagetj  and  JDeatha, 


BIRTH! 

1. 

PopalaUon. 

CoontlM  and  Townt. 

United  SUtM 
Censos, 

• 

& 

8kx. 

PABUTAOB. 

isiro. 

-5 

Am  Fa.  For.Fa. 

A 
^ 

M. 

r. 

u. 

Am. 

For. 

and 
For.  M. 

and 
Am.M. 

Unfc. 

Hamps. — Can* 

'Williamsburg,    . 

2,159 

36 

20 

16 

- 

16 

17 

2 

1 

- 

Worthington,     • 

860 

12 

8 

4 

■" 

10 

1 

^^ 

1 

^ 

MiDDLBSEX,  . 

274,353 

7,444 

3884 

3560 

- 

2737 

3838 

355 

473 

41 

Acton, 

1,593 

23 

13 

10 

. 

17 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Arlington, . 

3,281 

88 

47 

41 

- 

33 

51 

3 

- 

Aahby, 

994 

15 

9 

6 

- 

11 

2 

- 

1 

Ashland,*  . 

2,186 

60 

33 

27 

— 

33 

23 

2 

1 

Bedford,    • 

849 

15 

11 

4 

— 

7 

4 

2 

1   • 

Belmont,    . 

1,513 

35 

22 

13 

— 

11 

22 

1 

- 

Billerica,    . 

1,833 

31 

11 

20 

— 

16 

11 

2 

I 

Boxborough, 

338 

4 

2 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Brighton,  . 

4,967 

165 

87 

78 

- 

60 

90 

8 

6 

1 

Buriington, 
Cambridge, 

626 

9 

6 

3 

-> 

5 

4 

- 

- 

— 

39,634 

1,307 

698 

609 

- 

412 

714 

78 

99 

4 

Carlisle,     . 

569 

7 

6 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Charlestown, 

28,323 

766 

391 

375 

- 

814 

836 

52 

63 

1 

Chelmsford, 

2,374 

60 

34 

26 

— 

29 

21 

5 

5 

- 

Concord,    . 

2,412 

53 

28 

25 

— 

18 

27 

2 

5 

1 

Dracut, 

2,078 

83 

19 

14 

— 

9 

19 

2 

3 

- 

Dunstoble, 

471 

10 

6 

4 

— 

10 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Everett,     . 

2,220 

25 

12 

13 

« 

22 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Framingham,     . 

4,968 

98 

45 

53 

— 

38 

48 

7 

5 

- 

Groton, 

3,584 

103 

47 

56 

— 

45 

46 

4 

8 

— 

Holliston,  . 

3,073 

75 

39 

36 

— 

38 

33 

3 

1 

- 

Hopkinton, 

4,419 

90 

48 

42 

— 

14 

66 

4 

6 

- 

Hudson,     . 

3,389 

99 

50 

49 

- 

33 

53 

4 

9 

- 

Lexington, 

2,277 

42 

24 

18 

— 

15 

22 

1 

4 

- 

Lincoln,     . 

791 

12 

8 

4 

. 

6 

6 

— 

— 

- 

Littleton,  . 

983 

9 

8 

1 

— 

7 

1 

^ 

1 

-> 

Lowell, 

40,928 

924 

497 

427 

— 

233 

578 

45 

66 

2 

Maiden,     . 

7,367 

178 

90 

88 

-> 

77 

80 

10 

11 

- 

Marlborough,!    . 

8,474 

411 

217 

194 

1- 

91 

282 

11 

27 

- 

Medford,    . 

5  J 17 

116 

69 

47 

. 

61 

41 

10 

3 

1 

Melrose,     . 

3,414 

58 

30 

28 

— 

39 

9 

8 

2 

- 

Natick,      . 

6,404 

241 

114 

127 

m. 

95 

115 

7 

24 

- 

Newton,    . 

12,825 

293 

155 

138 

- 

109 

152 

13 

17 

2 

North  Reading, . 

942 

17 

8 

9 

- 

14 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Pepperell, . 

1,842 

33 

16 

17 

- 

21 

10 

- 

1 

1 

Reading,    • 

2,664 

56 

27 

29 

— 

37 

13 

2 

1 

8 

Sherbom,  • 

1,062 

17 

11 

6 

. 

11 

6 

— 

— 

- 

Shirley, 

1,451 

24 

11 

13 

- 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Somerville, 

14,685 

528 

259 

269 

— 

195 

273 

24 

29 

7 

Stoneham ,«        • 

4,513 

120 

65 

55 

— 

67 

44 

4 

4 

1 

Stow, 

1,813 

49 

31 

18 

— 

22 

20 

3 

3 

1 

Sudbury,   . 

2,091 

50 

24 

26 

^ 

21 

27 

1 

1 

^ 

•  Ayer  inoorporated,  Feb.  14, 1871. 


t  Hayniird  incorporated,  April  10, 1S71. 


1870.]        BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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registered  during  the  year  1870 — Continued. 


MARRIAUSa 

DEATHS. 

_• 

: 

Nativitt. 

1 

8BX. 

itt 

AOB. 

i 

AnD>  «• 

1 

^il 

•a 

For.  M. 

I 

Am 

For. 

and 
Kor.Fe 

and 

Ain.F«. 

Unk. 

£ 

M. 

p. 

u. 

s-r 

Agg'te. 

Average. 

16 

11 

3 

1 

1 

24 

11 

13 

24 

484 

20-17 

7 

7 

- 

- 

— 

— 

19 

13 

6 

— 

19 

678 

35-68 

2,714 

1467 

798 

190 

258 

1 

5,169 

2499 

2667 

3 

6,145 

148,967 

28-95 

17 

14 

^ 

1 

2 

. 

18 

11 

7 

.. 

18 

737 

40-94 

21 

11 

5 

1 

4 

-. 

55 

30 

25 

- 

55 

1,450 

26  36 

6 

5 

1 

. 

— 

• 

22 

7 

15 

• 

22 

1,008 

45  82 

20 

15 

3 

1 

1 

— 

36 

18 

18 

mm 

36 

969 

26-92 

8 

6 

1 

m. 

1 

— 

13 

8 

5 

— 

13 

482 

37-08 

9 

7 

1 

1 

mm 

— 

24 

10 

14 

^_ 

24 

490 

20-42 

15 

9 

2 

2 

2 

-. 

30 

15 

15 

— 

30 

1,192 

39-73 

6 

5 

. 

» 

1 

— 

4 

2 

2 

m. 

4 

236 

59-00 

55 

33 

18 

2 

2 

mm. 

88 

45 

43 

mm 

87 

2,522 

28-99 

8 

7 

_ 

1 

— 

~. 

7 

4 

3 

. 

7 

423 

60-43 

399 

183 

144 

25 

47 

— 

811 

418 

393 

— 

808 

19,689 

24-37 

2 

2 

. 

. 

. 

m. 

5 

4 

1 

. 

5 

212 

42-40 

842 

177 

95 

35 

35 

— 

594 

308 

285 

1 

588 

15,089 

25-66 

21 

14 

1 

4 

2 

— 

50 

18 

32 

— 

50 

1,609 

32-18 

23 

10 

12 

. 

1 

•m. 

38 

17 

21 

— 

38 

1,290 

33-95 

9 

5 

3 

_ 

1 

— 

31 

14 

17 

— 

31 

917 

29*58 

3 

3 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

5 

2 

3 

mm. 

5 

417 

83-40 

7 

7 

«. 

— 

-. 

— 

29 

12 

16 

1 

29 

757 

26-07 

52 

33 

14 

1 

4 

- 

84 

42 

42 

- 

83 

3,827 

46-11 

43 

21 

14 

3 

5 

— 

69 

33 

36 

— 

68 

1,948 

28-65 

30 

28 

. 

mm 

2 

— 

49 

30 

19 

— 

48 

1,715 

35-73 

25 

13 

7 

2 

3 

• 

46 

21 

25 

— 

46 

1,659 

36-07 

28 

21 

2 

4 

1 

— 

63 

24 

39 

— 

63 

1,519 

24-11 

16 

9 

7 

. 

. 

-. 

38 

11 

27 

— 

38 

1,865 

49-08 

5 

2 

2 

. 

1 

. 

12 

7 

5 

-. 

12 

539 

44  92 

12 

11 

• 

» 

1 

. 

•  10 

1 

9 

— 

10 

407 

40-70 

524 

243 

190 

42 

49 

mm 

952 

441 

511 

— 

948 

22,720 

23-97 

55 

31 

18 

2 

4 

— 

117 

60 

57 

— 

116 

3,010 

25-95 

80 

24 

42 

5 

9 

— 

168 

78 

90 

— 

168 

3,163 

1883 

54 

40 

9 

2 

3 

— 

86 

38 

48 

— 

86 

2,856 

33-21 

85 

22 

4 

5 

4 

— 

47 

17 

30 

- 

47 

1,863 

39-64 

60 

33 

18 

6 

3 

-. 

106 

53 

58 

— 

106 

2,937 

27-71 

109 

57 

31 

8 

12 

1 

130 

62 

68 

- 

130 

5,031 

38-70 

8 

7 

wm 

— 

1 

— 

17 

7 

10 

— 

16 

802 

50-12 

il 

15 

m. 

» 

2 

» 

28 

10 

18 

— 

28 

1,115 

39-82 

16 

. 

— 

1 

• 

36 

21 

15 

mm 

36 

1,645 

45  69 

15 

14 

^ 

— 

1 

— 

17 

5 

12 

— 

16 

959 

59  94 

6 

5 

1 

• 

. 

. 

33 

14 

19 

— 

33 

760 

2303 

81 

41 

22 

8 

10 

i- 

258 

132 

126 

— 

258 

6,312 

24-47 

b4 

32 

13 

2 

7 

— 

63 

28 

35 

- 

63 

2,013 

31-95 

17 

8 

6 

1 

2 

— 

29 

15 

14 

- 

29 

1,016 

35-03 

12 

1 

10 

i 

^ 

2 

• 

■■ 

26 

12 

14 

26 

1,075 

41-35 

XIT 


xxixth  registration  report. 
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Table  I. — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 

Population. 
United  States 

Counties  and  Towns. 

• 

Ssx. 

Farkktagb. 

Census, 
ISTO. 

e 
1 

M. 

F. 

u. 

Am. 

For. 

Am  Fs. 
and 

For.  Fa. 
and 

Unk. 

For  M. 

Am.  M. 

Middl'x — Con, 

Tewksbury, 

1,944 

23 

9 

14 

— 

14 

8 

- 

1 

.-. 

(SL  Almshouse), 

— 

59 

31 

28 

- 

12 

87 

1 

1 

8 

Townsend, 

1,962 

52 

27 

25 

— 

36 

9 

1 

6 

— 

Tyngsborough,  . 
Wakeaeld, 

629 

6 

3 

3 

- 

6 

- 

- 

— 

4,136 

118 

58 

60 

— 

53 

56 

7 

2 

.. 

Waltham,  . 

9,066 

299 

151 

148 

— 

105 

166 

12 

16 

^ 

Watertown, 

4,326 

104 

56 

48 

.. 

32 

61 

3 

7 

1 

Wayland,  .        • 

1,240 

22 

14 

8 

— 

15 

5 

— 

2 

^ 

Westford,  . 

1,803 

43 

19 

24 

— 

20 

18 

3 

1 

1 

Weston,     . 

1,261 

20 

10 

10 

.. 

10 

8 

1 

. 

1 

Wilmington, 

866 

11 

6 

5 

. 

6 

5 

— 

• 

.. 

Winchester, 

2,646 

74 

40 

34 

— 

30 

38 

3 

3 

.. 

Woburn,    • 

8,560 

264 

132 

132 

- 

82 

156 

8 

18 

- 

Nantucket,  . 

4,123 

48 

25 

23 

- 

38 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Norfolk, 

89,443 

2,256 

1145 

1109 

2 

945 

1030 

123 

150 

8 

Bellingham, 

1,282 

29 

17 

12 

.. 

16 

9 

4 

^ 

_ 

Braintree, . 

3,948 

88 

46 

42 

— 

45 

34 

6 

3 

.. 

Brookline, . 

6,650 

200 

104 

96 

— 

39 

145 

7 

6 

S 

Canton,      • 

3,879 

77 

40 

37 

.. 

20 

44 

4 

9 

_ 

Cohasset,    . 

2,130 

53 

29 

24 

— 

30 

19 

1 

3 

_ 

Bedham,    . 

7,342 

203 

121 

82 

-. 

71 

101 

11 

19 

1 

Dover, 

645 

12 

9 

3 

m. 

5 

7 

.. 

^ 

Foxborougb, 

3,057 

38 

18 

20 

> 

29 

6 

1 

2 

.. 

Franklin,  . 

2,512 

42 

21 

21 

.- 

25 

14 

_ 

S 

.^ 

Hyde  Park, 

4,136 

167 

84 

83 

.. 

55 

84 

14 

12 

2 

Medfield,   . 

1,142 

19 

7 

12 

» 

11 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

Med  way,    . 

3,721 

93 

46 

47 

— 

50 

32 

6 

5 

.. 

Milton, 

2,683 

53 

20 

24 

— 

24 

24 

5 

... 

_ 

Need  ham,  . 

3,607 

104 

45 

59 

— 

31 

62 

4 

7 

«. 

Norfolk,*  . 

1,081 

31 

10 

21 

~ 

16 

13 

1 

1 

« 

Quincy, 

7,442 

200 

102 

97 

1 

90 

76 

15 

18 

1 

Randolph, . 

5,642 

153 

75 

77 

1 

65 

60 

10 

18 

. 

Sharon, 

1,508 

24 

14 

10 

« 

13 

8 

2 

1 

.. 

Stoughton, 

4,914 

102 

51 

51 

— 

48 

42 

7 

5 

.i. 

W^alpole,    . 

2,137 

34 

16 

18 

— 

19 

10 

1 

3 

1 

West  Roxbury, . 

8,683 

228 

111 

117 

— 

78 

118 

15 

17 

.. 

Weymouth, 

9,010 

278 

138 

140 

m^ 

146 

109 

8 

15 

i  — 

VVrentham, 

2,292 

28 

12 

16 

- 

19 

7 

- 

2 

Plymouth,  . 

65,365 

1,463 

788 

675 

.. 

990 

366 

46 

42 

19 

Abington,  . 

9,308 

231 

134 

97 

. 

118 

100 

4 

8 

1 

Bridgewater, 

3,660 

58 

33 

25 

— 

30 

21 

4 

2 

1 

(St.  Almshouse) f 

^ 

26 

12 

13 

"" 

4 

13 

~ 

~ 

8 

*  Inoorpofftted,  Feb.  23, 1B70, 


1870.]         BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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registered  during  the  year  1870 — Continued. 


MARRIAQS8. 

DEATHS. 

• 

1 

fATIVITI 

Am  M. 

r. 

1 

Sex. 

hi 

AOB. 

For.  M. 

1 

1 

o 

A.ni. 

Tor. 

and 
For.Ke 

and 
Am  Fe. 

Unk. 

£ 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Agg*t6.  ATerago. 

10 

8 

_  ! 

_ 

2 

10 

4 

6 

10 

441 

4410 

> 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

246 

132 

114 

— 

246 

9,308 

37  84 

19 

18 

. 

- 

1 

^» 

30 

14 

16 

— 

30 

1,114 

87-13 

5 

3 

— 

2 

> 

— 

10 

5 

5 

— 

10 

475 

47-50 

50 

29 

13 

4 

4 

— 

67 

34 

33 

^ 

67  2,378 

35-49 

125 

61 

45 

9 

10 

- 

135 

60 

75 

— 

135  3,576 

26-49 

48 

17 

20 

» 

6 

— 

67 

31 

35 

1 

67:  1,984 

29  61 

17 

15 

1 

— 

1 

—  1 

23 

11 

12 

— 

23   840 

86-52 

11 

9 

1 

- 

1 

-  ' 

31 

15 

16 

— 

30  1,549 

51-83 

5 

5 

. 

-> 

— 

^  j 

10 

5 

5 

~ 

10 

551 

55-10 

5 

4 

— 

1 

-  1 

1 

24 

11 

13 

— 

24 

1,167 

48-62 

24 

15 

8 

-. 

1 

mm 

2t$ 

12 

14 

m. 

26 

758 

29-15 

69 

34 

24 

4 

7 

1 

146 

60 

86 

- 

144 

4,581 

31-81 

32 

27 

- 

- 

5 

93 

49 

44 

- 

92 

4,695 

49-95 

698 

451 

151 

40 

55 

1 

1,399 

684 

712 

3 

1,388 

47,128 

33-95 

4 

3 

^ 

1 

. 

. 

18 

8 

10 

.. 

16 

699 

43  69 

32 

24 

3 

1 

4 

— 

68 

33 

35 

— 

68 

2,746 

40-38 

67 

23 

28 

8 

7 

I  , 

97 

45 

52 

— 

94 

2,758  29-34 

28 

10 

11 

3 

4 

•~ 

82 

34 

47 

1 

80 

2.182 

27-27 

la 

11 

1 

1 

— 

1 

27 

12 

15 

— 

27 

1,127 

41-74 

50 

31 

10 

4 

5 

106 

51 

55 

— 

106 

3,114 

29-38 

4 

3 

1 

— 

mm 

— 

12 

4 

8 

- 

12 

836 

69-67 

25 

21 

1 

1 

2 

^  1 

40 

18 

22 

40 

1,672|  41-80 

15 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

35 

16 

18 

1 

35 

1,095  31-29 

42 

24 

12 

1 

5 

— 

72 

39 

33 

— 

72 

l,690t  23-47 

10 

9 

— 

^ 

1 

""  1 

22 

9 

13 

— 

22 

1,025 

46-59 

24 

20 

2 

2 

52 

26 

26 

— 

52 

2,064 

39-69 

19 

12 

3 

3 

1 

— 

34 

13 

21 

— 

33 

1,559  47-24 
1,710  28-50 

33 

23 

7 

1 

2 

— 

60 

39 

21 

« 

60 

11 

8 

1 

2 

~ 

— 

8 

7 

1 

— 

8 

426 

53-25 

66 

42 

;  15 

3 

6 

~ 

133 

70 

63 

— 

133 

4,141 

31-14 

44 

33 

6 

1 

4 

—  r 

121 

59 

61 

1 

120 

4,191  34-92 

6 

6 

— 

M 

- 

-i  i 

31 

15 

16 

— 

31 

1,443,  46-55 

45 

35 

8 

> 

2 

—  ' 

80 

43 

37 

— 

80 

2,426  30-32 

19 

15 

1 

1 

2 

^ 

27 

15 

12 

— 

27 

1,495,  55-36 

54 

23 

25 

3 

3 

— 

101 

50 

51 

> 

101 

2,9631  29  34 

70 

51 

11 

5 

3 

. 

140 

66 

74 

— 

138 

4,092  29  65 

17 

14 

3 

— 

— 

- 

33 

12 

21 

— 

33 

1,674 

50-73 

5.35 

453 

58 

11 

13 

- 

1,062 

535 

523 

4 

1,059 

43,355 

40-94 

67 

46 

15 

3 

3 

. 

111 

50 

58 

3 

109 

3,278 

30-07 

32 

21 

10 

— 

1 

« 

38 

22 

16 

- 

38 

1,697 

44-66 

"" 

_^ 

... 

*■" 

■■ 

" 

75  45 

30 

^ 

75 

2,563 

34-17 

XTl 


xxkth  registration  report. 
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TiLBT.E  I.—J3irth8y 

JfufTtug 

fesy  and  Deaths^ 

BIBTH8. 

PopaUtlon. 

CoanttM  And  Towns. 

United  SUtes 

i 

Sex. 

PASniTAOB. 

Ceuu, 
ISTO. 

1 

M. 

F. 

u. 

Am. 

For. 

Am  Fa.  [For  Fa. 
and        and 

Unk. 

For.  M 

lAm.  M. 

Plym*th — Con. 

Carver, 

1,092 

28 

12 

16 

. 

26 

— 

2 

... 

« 

Duxbury,  . 

E.  Bridgewater, 

2,341 

40 

26 

14 

«. 

84 

3 

2 

1 

— 

3,017 

49 

28 

21 

~ 

84 

12 

1 

2 

-. 

Halifax,.    . 

619 

12 

7 

5 

— 

12 

— 

~ 

. 

. 

Hanover,  . 

1,628 

32 

11 

21 

. 

23 

6 

1 

— 

2 

Hanson,     • 

1,219 

24 

12 

12 

-. 

19 

3 

1 

1 

.. 

Hingbam,  . 

4,422 

94 

51 

43 

> 

5d 

29 

7 

2 

1 

Hull,          .        . 

261 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

^ 

— 

— 

-. 

Kingston,  •        • 

1,804 

29 

16 

13 

- 

18 

8 

1 

2 

« 

Lakeville,  . 

1,159 

26 

11 

15 

> 

23 

1 

1 

1 

* 

Marion,      •        • 

896 

22 

6 

16 

— 

21 

» 

1 

. 

.. 

Marshfield, 

1,659 

35 

19 

16 

— 

33 

1 

1 

— 

-. 

Mattapoisett, 

1,361 

20 

13 

7 

- 

20 

• 

-. 

— 

. 

Middleborougb,  • 

4,687 

82 

41 

41 

- 

69 

10 

3 

— 

— 

N.  Bridgewater, 

8,007 

243 

131 

112 

- 

135 

86 

6 

15 

1 

Pembroke, 

1,447 

18 

6 

12 

- 

15 

m. 

1 

1 

1 

FlymoQtb, . 

6,238 

143 

75 

68 

— 

111 

21 

5 

4 

2 

Plympton, . 

804 

9 

5 

4 

- 

9 

-. 

-. 

- 

~ 

Rochester, . 

1,024 

13 

6 

7 

* 

13 

- 

« 

.- 

. 

Scituate,    . 

2,350 

60 

85 

25 

— 

44 

11 

4 

1 

South  Scituate, . 

1,661 

31 

16 

15 

-. 

29 

1 

m. 

— 

1 

Wareham, . 

3,098 

103 

60 

43 

- 

70 

29 

1 

2 

1 

W.  Bridgewater, 

1,803 

33 

19 

14 

— 

22 

11 

- 

— 

— 

Suffolk, 

270,802 

8,614 

4442 

4172 

- 

2324 

4925 

518 

700 

147 

Boston, 

250,526 

8,073 

4146 

3927 

. 

2050 

4740 

486 

654 

143 

Chelsea,     • 

18,547 

508 

278 

230 

— 

256 

176 

30 

45 

1 

Revere,*    . 

1,197 

20 

12 

8 

~ 

10 

8 

mm. 

1 

1 

Winthrop, . 

532 

13 

6 

7 

— 

8 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Worcester,  . 

192,716 

5,012 

2592 

2414 

6 

1961 

2619 

174 

231 

27 

Ashbnmbam,     . 

2,172 

55 

32 

23 

«_ 

35 

14 

2 

3 

1 

Atbol, 

3,517 

64 

35 

29 

-> 

48 

10 

2 

3 

1 

Auburn,     • 

1,178 

26 

9 

17 

— 

14 

10 

— 

1 

1 

Barre, 

2,572 

33 

15 

18 

— 

26 

3 

1 

3 

~ 

Berlin, 

1,016 

25 

12 

13 

-> 

20 

5 

— 

-. 

^ 

Blackstone, 

5,421 

118 

62 

55 

1 

33 

65 

14 

6 

mm 

Bolton, 

1,014 

16 

9 

7 

.- 

15 

1 

— 

— 

. 

Boylston,    . 

800 

16 

8 

8 

-. 

13 

2 

1 

-. 

— 

Brookfield, 

2,527 

43 

24 

19 

• 

20 

20 

1 

2 

-. 

Charlton,   . 

1,878 

36 

20 

16 

— 

28 

7 

. 

1 

-. 

Clinton, 

5,429 

155 

69 

86 

— 

81 

104 

10 

10 

« 

Dana,         • 

758 

14 

7 

7 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Douglas,    . 

2,182 

78 

43 

35 

"" 

25 

45 

3 

5 

— 

*  Kame  changed  fkom  North  Chelsea,  1871. 


1870.]        BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


XTll 


registered  during  the  year  1870 — Contiiiaed. 


MABBIAQB8. 


i 

Nativitt. 

a 
o 
O 

Am. 

For. 

Am.M. 

and 
ForFe. 

For.M. 

and 
AmFe. 

Unk. 

8 
11 
24 

2 

7 
11 
37 

2 
15 

8 

5 
21 
15 
29 
86 

9 

eo 

8 

12 
19 
12 
24 
11 


3,535 

3,340 

194 

1 


1,854 

16 
88 

5 
14 
]5 
68 
10 

6 
25 
15 
46 

7 
21 


8 
10 
23 
2 
7 
11 
32 

14 

8 

5 
21 
15 
28 
59 

9 
55 

8 
12 
17 
12 
19 
11 


1433 

1328 

104 

1 


1099 

15 
34 

1 
11 
13 
20 
10 

6 
22 
15 
17 

7 
11 


21 
2 

1 
4 


1462 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
1 


285 


1409  269 


53 


532 


2 
2 
2 

40 


3 


21 
9 


16 


80 


1 
1 


1 
5 


365 

334 
21 


141 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 


4 
1 


DEATH9. 


g 

Sbx. 

|s| 

AOB. 

Pk 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Asg^te. 

Average. 

35 

16 

19 

29 

15 

14 

— 

54 

24 

30 

— 

10 

6 

4 

^ 

15 

6 

9 

— 

11 

9 

2 

^ 

75 

33 

42 

— 

2 

1 

1 

. 

33 

12 

21 

mm. 

17 

8 

9 

« 

21 

15 

6 

m. 

24 

18 

6 

— 

30 

18 

12 

m. 

79 

89 

40 

m. 

128 

55 

72 

1 

19 

14 

5 

^ 

106 

55 

61 

-. 

14 

3 

11 

. 

20 

10 

10 

m. 

27 

14 

13 

_ 

31 

14 

17 

— 

37 

23 

14 

^ 

21 

10 

11 

- 

6,428 

3267 

3160 

1 

6,098 

3102 

2996 

mm 

312 

162 

150 

mm. 

12 

2 

10 

mm 

6 

1 

4 

1 

3,465 

1780 

1679 

6 

40 

25 

15 

_ 

80 

40 

40 

— 

14 

9 

5 

m. 

36 

17 

19 

-. 

16 

7 

9 

-. 

80 

36 

44 

. 

17 

5 

12 

.. 

21 

13 

8 

. 

36 

16 

20 

— 

30 

15 

15 

. 

112 

47 

65 

mm 

19 

9 

10 

• 

46 

27 

19 

— 

36 
29 
64 
10 
16 
11 
75 
2 
33 
17 
21 
24 
30 
79 

128 
19 

106 
14 
19 
27 
31 
37 
21 


6,425 

6,097 

312 

10 

6 


3,454 

40 
80 
14 
36 
16 
79 
17 
21 
36 
30 
111 
19 
46 


1,793 
1,792 
2,411 

441 

612 

509 

3,396 

63 

1,491 

804 
1,099 
1,463 
1,474 
3,236 
3,587 

954 
4,549 

814 
1,010 

902 
1,386 
1,150 

881 


157,580 

149,666 

7,389 

377 

198 


103,229 

1,088 
2,199 

670 
1,576 

935 
2,721 

647 

700 
1,407 
1,397 
2,666 

859 
1,169 


50-66 
61-79 
44-65 
44-10 
40-80 
46-27 
45-28 
31-60 
46-18 
47-29 
52-33 
60-96 
4913 
40-96 
2802 
50-21 
42-92 
5814 
53-16 
33  41 
44-71 
31-08 
41-95 


24-53 

2455 
23-52 
37-70 
3300 


29*89 

27-20 
27-49 
47-86 
43-78 
58-44 
3444 
38-06 
33-33 
39-08 
46-67 
2402 
45-21 
25-41 


8 


*  Ko  XairUget. 


xvui 


xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870, 


Tablb  I. — Births^  Mairriagea^  and  Deaths^ 


CountleB  and  Towni. 


Popalation. 

United  SUtn 

Cenau, 

ISiro. 


Worciss'r- Con 
Dadley, 
Fitchburg,.  . 
Gardner,    . 
Graflon,     . 
Hard  wick, . 
Harvard,   . 
Holden, 
Hubbardston, 
Lancaster, . 
Leicester,  . 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Mendon,    . 
Milfbrd, 
Millbury,   . 
New  Braintree, 
Nortbborough, 
Northbridffe, 
N.  Brookneld, 
Oakham,    . 
Oxford, 
Faxton, 
Fetersbam, 
Fhillipston, 
Frinceton, . 
Royalston, . 
Rutland,    . 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborough, 
Southbridge, 
Spencer,    . 
Sterlinjg,    . 
Sturbndge, 
Sutton, 
Templeton, 
Upton, 
Uxbridge, . 
Warren,     . 
Webster,   . 
Westborough, 
West  Boylston, 
West  Brookfield, 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester, 


2,388 
11,260 
3,383 
4,594 
2,219 
1,341 
2,062 
1,654 
1,845 
2,768 
3,894 
1,121 
1,175 
9,890 
4,397 

640 
1,504 
3,774 
3,343 

860 
2,669 

646 
1,335 

693 
1,279 
1,354 
1,024 
1,610 
2,135 
5,208 
3,952 
1,670 
2,101 
2,699 
2,802 
1,989 
3,058 
2,625 
4,763 
3,601 
2,862 
1,842 
1,770 
3,398 
41,105 


BIBTH8. 


o 

I 


8bx. 


M. 


U. 


pAuorxAQn. 


For. 


AdlFa. 

•nd 
For.  M. 


For.  Fa. 

and 
An.  M  • 


Unk. 


69 

303 

88 

85 

46 

20 

45 

30 

16 

65 

101 

24 

40 

336 

170 

9 

34 

112 

113 

12 

54 

6 

22 

9 

25 

16 

22 

35 

45 

164 

166 

27 

33 

61 

75 

42 

81 

66 

89 

101 

82 

47 

29 

86 

1,232 


33 

36 

21 

41 

1 

6 

150 

153 

i. 

130 

148 

11 

14 

45 

43 

. 

42 

38 

2 

6 

51 

34 

.- 

30 

46 

5 

4 

25 

21 

~ 

17 

26 

1 

2 

4 

16 

mm 

11 

9 

• 

«. 

20 

25 

mm. 

24 

18 

1 

2 

19 

11 

— 

24 

4 

.. 

«• 

11 

5 

.m 

10 

6 

. 

33 

32 

— 

20 

37 

2 

6 

52 

48 

1 

69 

23 

2 

6 

13 

11 

. 

21 

2 

1 

mm 

13 

27 

. 

28 

9 

1 

1 

190 

146 

— 

91 

224 

6 

15 

87 

83 

•m 

87 

111 

12 

9 

5 

4 

— 

7 

2 

» 

» 

16 

18 

m. 

21 

9 

2 

2 

64 

48 

mm 

45 

57 

4 

6 

62 

51 

.m 

39 

63 

2 

8 

5 

7 

~ 

8 

2 

1 

— 

32 

22 

— 

24 

25 

3 

. 

3 

3 

. 

5 

. 

« 

1 

10 

12 

— 

19 

1 

» 

2 

5 

4 

— 

8 

m. 

1 

«. 

11 

14 

.- 

23 

1 

1 

. 

9 

7 

— 

13 

2 

1 

. 

14 

8 

~ 

15 

6 

1 

_ 

20 

15 

mm 

24 

8 

3 

_ 

18 

27 

mm 

19 

22 

1 

8 

73 

91 

mm 

13 

149 

1 

— 

79 

87 

— 

29 

134 

. 

. 

16 

11 

~ 

21 

4 

_ 

2 

16 

17 

. 

19 

13 

1 

mm 

31 

30 

— 

33 

21 

2 

4 

35 

40 

. 

36 

37 

_ 

2 

20 

22 

» 

25 

15 

.m 

1 

52 

29 

mm 

30 

42 

5 

4 

42 

24 

.m 

26 

32 

4 

4 

56 

33 

mm 

18 

66 

2 

3 

49 

52 

— 

44 

51 

1 

0 

34 

48 

— 

29 

44 

5 

4 

27 

20 

— 

19 

24 

1 

3 

14 

15 

. 

23 

4 

2 

.m 

45 

39 

2 

47 

30 

. 

2 

638 

592 

2 

382 

727 

51 

70 

-       2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 


1 
3 


1 
1 


7 
2 


1870.]        BIBTHS,  MARRIAGES,  ANB  DEATHS. 
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registered  during  the  year  1870 — Concluded. 

» 

MABRIA0E8. 

DEATHS. 

i 

Fativitt 

^ 

8bx. 

111 

A0». 

-a 

1  tt 

▲m.H. 

For.  M. 

1 

Am.  ]  For. 

and 
For.Fe. 

and 
Ain.Fe. 

XJnk. 

04 

M. 

F. 

Un]i. 

S-t 

Ara'te. 

Avemge. 

6 

5 

1 

27 

10 

17 

27 

1,018; 

3770 

182 

91 

30 

5 

6 

■ 

208 

109 

99 

-> 

208 

4,773 

22-95 

30 

19 

5 

3 

3 

-. 

55 

26 

29 

- 

55 

1,729 

31-44 

40 

23 

14 

2 

1 

.. 

62 

27 

34 

1 

62 

2,075 

3347 

20 

10 

9 

^ 

1 

. 

12 

5 

7 

. 

12 

429 

3575 

7 

7 

. 

— 

-. 

— 

28 

17 

11 

. 

28 

1,095 

39-11 

15     10 

2 

3 

» 

~ 

39 

20 

19 

— 

39 

1,600 

4103 

10  <     9 

1 

» 

mm 

25 

12 

13 

— 

25 

956 

38-24 

12  ,  11 

1 

— 

• 

m. 

29 

17 

12 

— 

29 

1,163 

40-10 

20     16 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

57 

38 

19 

-. 

57 

2,037 

35-74 

21     19       1 

~ 

1 

. 

89 

54 

35 

.. 

88 

3,524 

40-05 

9       8 

^ 

,m 

1 

^ 

16 

6 

10 

. 

16 

837 

52-31 

9 

9 

. 

m. 

.m 

_ 

16 

7 

9 

. 

16 

448 

28-00 

80  ,  35 

32 

1 

12 

. 

208 

122 

86 

— 

208 

5,099 

24-51 

51 

14 

21 

11 

5 

_ 

86 

42 

43 

1 

85 

2,194 

25-81 

6 

5 

., 

1 

mm 

_ 

7 

4 

3 

» 

7 

332 

47-43 

8 

7 

_ 

m. 

1 

_ 

24 

11 

13 

mm 

22 

1,269 

57  68 

81     15  i  13 

1 

2 

_ 

39 

20 

19 

. 

39 

1,047 

26-85 

29 

21 

5 

— 

3 

m. 

53 

25 

27 

1 

53 

1,276 

24-08 

8 

8       - 

mm 

. 

mm 

21 

10 

11 

— 

20 

1,034 

51-70 

13 

9 

4 

mm 

mm 

_ 

49 

26 

23 

— 

48 

1,838 

34-67 

3 

2 

1 

.m 

m. 

. 

9 

5 

4 

. 

9 

431 

47-89 

7 

7 

.m 

• 

. 

24 

10 

14 

mm 

24 

1,046 

43-58 

10 

10 

. 

— 

. 

. 

7 

3 

4 

-i 

7 

414 

59-14 

11 

8 

1 

mm 

2 

. 

25 

14 

11 

— 

25 

1,102 

44-08 

15 

15 

_ 

m. 

mm 

v 

23 

11 

12 

^ 

23 

833 

36-22 

11 

11 

«. 

_ 

.m. 

. 

15 

6 

9 

^ 

15 

797 

5313 

11 

9 

2 

~ 

. 

mm 

29 

11 

18 

» 

29 

1,252 

43-17 

12 

7 

5 

-. 

— 

.. 

37 

16 

21 

— 

37 

1,656 

44-76 

66 

13 

48 

1 

4 

• 

95 

41 

54 

•i- 

94 

2,303 

24-50 

85 

14 

9 

2 

10 

. 

60 

32 

28 

-. 

60 

1,210 

20-17 

13 

10       - 

2 

1 

. 

25 

14 

11 

» 

25 

1,092 

43-68 

15 

13       1 

1 

mm 

.. 

40 

19 

21 

— 

40 

1,372 

34-30 

20 

13 

7 

mm 

. 

^ 

84 

18 

16 

mm 

34 

1,271 

37-38 

21 

17 

3 

mm 

1 

.. 

49 

28 

21 

_ 

49 

1,700 

34-69 

15 

13  I    2 

.. 

mm 

_ 

27 

12 

15 

-. 

27 

1,051 

38-93 

19 

8 

6 

3 

2 

. 

38 

20 

18 

— 

38 

1,155 

30-39 

80 

17  !    7 

2 

4 

— 

.    27 

9 

18 

- 

27 

864 

32-00 

70 

21 

37 

5 

7 

. 

55 

29 

26 

~ 

54 

1,614 

29-89 

87 

28 

4 

3 

2 

— 

67 

44 

23 

— 

67 

1,803 

26-91 

25 

8 

10 

4 

3 

.. 

44 

16 

28 

— 

43 

1,102 

25-63 

11 

10 

mm 

-. 

1 

. 

35 

18 

16 

1 

35 

1,226 

35-03 

12 

10 

mm 

1 

1 

. 

35 

13 

22 

^ 

35 

1,515 

43-29 

50 

35 

11 

2 

2 

'        • 

73 

41 

32 

- 

73 

2,197 

30-10 

492  267 

159 

19 

47 

— 

895 

1 

476 

417 

2 

895 

20,416 

22-81 

xxixth  registration  report. 


[1870. 


Distinguishing  by  Counties^  by  Months^  and  by  SeXy  the  registered  Number  of  Children  Bobx  Alive  during  the  year. 

'3»199010M. 

rH06»H 
kO<N<N 

^o&m5 

COiHtH 

1-106  a»o 

1  OOOrHrHCOCI^OeO  t«     1 

rH  rH  06         CO  t**  06  lO  CO  rH 
^O^rH         THClrH<^0<Ci 

lOPffa^ 

8,614 
4,442 
4,172 

CO<N-H 

rHirsco 

t^  CO  CO 

1   ACOCD 

1  C^kOt^ 

06t»  rH 
CD  CO  OO 

1  TH'^Qt^OOOb    1 
t>-  T  1  ^  O  CI  CD 
CO  CO  CO  CD  CO  OO 

■innomXij 

'SS5i 

1    Tt^b-I^ 

rH  kO  lO 
rH 

1  OOrHb-lOOOCl     1 

rH  CD  lOOlt^iO 
rH               rH 

TnojaoK 

QOiOOdd 

iCb»00 

1  ^lO  Od 
t^OO  00 

1   adOOvH 
00  0&  Od 

rH 

1   O  06  rH  lO  O  to     1 
00  Od  00  t*  O  OO 
rH               rH 

•x9roippiH 

7,444 
3,884 
3,560 

kO(N(N 

1  ot-co 

1  CO  iiOOO 

oicJ<a 

COCOOI 

1  (M  CO  O  Tt4  lA  Cb     1 

lO  o<<^coo»co 

&0  CO  <N  kO  5^|  (M 

•AifqediovH. 
■oapdoivH 

1,019 
541 

478 

Ot^OO 
t^COCO 

■ssss:; 

■ss^ 

1  lO  CDOdOO  X  O     1 
O  ^  ^  b*  '^  CO 

• 

o 
oo 

OdOOd    1 

CO  CO  CO 

o»  oo» 

OOO&tH 
CO  CO  CD 

1    rHi-HQ 
CD  00  OO 

r1 

1  00O00l^t>-O     1 

^oocDiA  t«ao 

rH                rH 

QQ 

•oinawj 

CD  CO  CO 

1  O&OtH 
C^rHrH 

1  rHOOCO 
iO(M(M 

1  '^  CVI  CJ  (N  CD  CO     1 

IO00C4CD  04C0 

■zona 

<MCO  00& 
t*»  CO  CO 

t*.  ^  CO 

COO&OOi-IOO»Ot>-i-HCOOCD 
00OI>-        OCDCO        O<N00 
CO(NrH         COrHrH         T*l  d  i-H 

1  OOrHt^CD  0*-l 
Ud  CD  00  CD  Cb  t>> 
C0lHr-IC0i-«  rH 

1 

• 
-< 

pa  m^ina 

CO     1   CO 

1  t^WCD 

1  "^t*^    1 

1   O'^lOlOrH'^     1 

no»«faa 

2,682 

1,395 

1,284 

3 

O  Tt<  »0  i-H  O  t*  CO 
1-^  OO        ^1-1  0& 
CM  r-trH         Ol  rH 

1  06lO-«^ 

ObOOd 

rH  rH 

1  kOCOCM  OO  O     1 
(N  C^J  OC^r-(^ 
C'l  rH  r-«  C^  rH  »-H 

*Miqf^i9a 

CDr-(Tt4rH 

f-HlOQD 

CO^OOb- 

ooioeo 

(MCD  CD 

1  ^o»io 

v^  iTd  kO 

1  OO  o 

1  -^  Ol  <M  d  CO  O     1 

COCO  bolOOO  CO 
r-«                »H 

'9iq«|siuva 

0»  OOr-l     1 
4D  CO  CO 
CD  CO  CO 

00  ooo 

1  CO  CO  o 
COf-i<M 

1  oj  wo 

1  OO  o  00  <M  CO  ca    1 

1*<  nClTjlO^  rH 

IXTXS 

38,259 

19,803 

18,434 

22 
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* 
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Supplement  A. 
PLURALITY    BIRTHS— 1870. 


[Included 

in 

Tables  I. 

and  n.^ 

1 

• 

b    o 

SEX. 

1 

8 

-: 
2 

1 

• 

c 

C 

I 
§ 

S 

t 

§ 

S 

1 
i 

ii 
1 

?5 

"5 

■ 

1 

S 

a: 

• 

8 

t 

1 

« r 

< 

• 

Totals,. 

697 

18 

51* 

48 

- 

93* 

15*38 

20 

130 

50 

38 

136 

60 

Males, . 

385 

11 

16 

26 

- 

U 

10 

20 

14 

58 

34 

21 

76 

35 

&[ 

Fem.,  . 

332 

7 

35 

22 

- 

49 

5 

18 

6 

72 

16 

17 

60 

25 

Jan. 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

60 
38 
22 

2 
2 

7 
3 

4 

2 

1 
1 

— 

15 

10 

5 

2 
1 
1 

— 

4 
3 

1 

12 

7 
5 

- 

2 
1 
1 

12 

10 

2 

2 
2 

Feb. 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

46 
19 
27 

2 
2 

4 

1 
3 

- 

6 
4 
2 

- 

2 
2 

2 
2 

12 
3 
9 

6 
3 
3 

- 

8 
2 
6 

4 
2 
2 

Mar. 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

43 
17 
26 

- 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

- 

3 
3 

2 
2 

- 

10 
3 

7 

4 
4 

4 
4 

10 
2 
8 

6 
4 
2 

Apr. 

Totals,. 
Males,  • 
Fem.,  . 

46 
23 
23 

— 

4 
1 
3 

: 

- 

4 

1 
3 

— 

2 
2 

2 
2 

10 
5 
6 

8 
7 
1 

2 
2 

10 
2 

8 

4 

1 

a 

May. 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

50 
25 
25 

4 
3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

- 

6 
1 
5 

2 
1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

8 
5 
3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

8 
6 

4 
1 
8 

June. 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem,  . 

62 
31 
31 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

^^» 

10 
5 
5 

4 
3 

1 

4 
1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

8 
3 
5 

6 
4 
2 

4 
2 
2 

10 
6 

4 

6 
4 
2 

July. 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

64 
37 
27 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

8 

4 
4 

- 

12 
6 
6 

— 

4 
2 
2 

- 

14 
6 
8 

- 

4 
4 

12 
11 

1 

4 
4 

Aug. 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

60 
27 
33 

- 

6 
6 

6 
3 
3 

— 

6 
4 
4 

2 
1 

1 

6 
2 
4 

- 

10 
4 
6 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

12 
8 
4 

6 
3 
3 

Sept 

Totab, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

60 
39 
21 

4 
3 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

- 

4 
1 
8 

^ 

8 
4 
4 

2 
2 

8 
6 
2 

2 
2 

10 
8 
2 

8 

4 
4 

10 
7 
8 
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SuppLEBfBNT  A. — Continued. 
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I 

O 


o 

i 


i 

a 

00 


I 


o 


1 

^1 


Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.y  • 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  • 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 


85 

_ 

8 

'8 

14 

6 

14 

6 

4 

13 

43 

. 

2 

5 

. 

7 

m. 

1 

-. 

7 

6 

8 

6 

42 

- 

6 

a 

- 
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- 

5 

- 
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1 

1 

7 

47 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

6 

2 

^ 

2 

6 

6 

4 

13 

26 

1 

- 

2 

-. 

2 
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— 

1 

8 

4 

2 

8 

21 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

1 

8 

2 

2 

5 

74 

^ 

8 

12 

^ 

8 

^^ 

2 

4 

18 

8 

^ 

14 

42 

• 

4 

6 

wm 

8 

. 

2 

8 

6 

7 

« 

11 

82 

— 

4 

6 

■• 

5 

— 

-■ 

1 

12 

1 

• 

3 

12 

7 
5 

2 
2 


•  Three  ease*  of  Triplets  ocemred  in  1870;  one  of  three  males  In  Franklin  Coimty,  and  one 
comprising  two  males  and  a  female  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Essex.  All 
were  of  Foreign  Parentage. 


XXIXth  eegistration  eepoet. 
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Supplement  B. 
i  LEG  IT  I  MATE    BIE'TH'E 
[iDclnded  m  Tabk«  1.  and  n.] 


IT 

1 

T 

; 

1 

ll 

i 

j 

"[ 

I 

T 

i 

1 

1 

1 

«  f 

Toteb,. 

285 

- 

12 

16 

5 

34 

2 

22 

5 

67 

12 

85 

70 

16 

[H   i 

MJ«,. 

131 

- 

4 

10 

- 

11 

2 

18 

2 

as 

8 

16 

2ft 

9 

H  L 

Fm,  . 

154 

- 

8 

6 

23 

- 

9 

3 

24 

g 

20 

7 

i\ 

ToU]a,. 
Fern,  . 

24 

9 
15 

: 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

: 

1 
1 

: 

4 
2 
2 

: 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

i\ 

ToUl*. 

15 
12 
8 

- 

z 

- 

2 
2 

: 

I 

- 

0 
7 
3 

I 

: 

: 

a  I 

Totals,. 
Males,. 
Fern,  . 

24 
11 
18 

: 

1 
I 

: 

: 

8 
3 

: 

: 

6 
6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

i\ 

Total!,. 
Mai.,. 
Fom.,  . 

23 
10 
13 

: 

1 
1 

: 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

: 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

: 

s{ 

Totals, . 
Md«,. 
Fan,  . 

26 
9 
17 

: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

: 

8 
1 
2 

: 

: 

2 
1 
1 

8 
3 

2 

1 
1 

l\ 

Totals.. 
MJ,^. 
Fen.,  . 

29 
14 
16 

: 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

: 

4 

1 
8 

: 

1 

1 

7 
3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

*1 

Totals,. 
Mai.,, 
Fan.,  . 

27 
8 
19 

: 

1 
I 

1 
1 

; 

8 
3 

: 

1 
1 

3 

1 
■  4 

2 

1 
1 

4 
2 
2 

i| 

Totals,. 
Fern.,  . 

22 
12 
10 

: 

1 

1 

2 
2 

: 

4 

1 
8 

: 

: 

8 
3 

6 

: 

2 

1 

1 

i\ 

Totab,. 
Mal.^. 

rem.,  . 

14 
8 

8 

: 

" 

I 

1 

" 

2 
2 

" 

- 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

8 
2 

1 

2 

- 
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Supplement  B — Concluded. 


« 

1 

a 
e 

BEX. 

1 

ft 

1 

mi 

n 

IS 

OK 

i 

• 
B 

1 

• 

1 

s 

a 

t 

1 

§ 

n 

3 

• 

M 

s 

& 

i 

o 

^   { 

Totals,. 

23 

^^ 

3 

3 

^^ 

3 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

a 

2 

^i 

Males,  r 

11 

— 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

~. 

1 

1 

®( 

Fern.,  . 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

^  c 

Totals,. 

81 

,. 

.. 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

2 

8 

8 

J^ 

Males, . 

18 
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— 

2 

— 

1 

~ 

— 

$ 

4 

1 

4 

5 

^( 

Fem.,  . 

13 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

4 

3 

^  ( 

Totals,. 

27 

,. 

1 

2 

2 

6 

.„ 

5 

„, 

4 

1 

3 

3 

^ 

Males,  • 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

- 

3 

— 

— 

2 

Fem.,  • 

16 

"^ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

8 

"" 

1 

1 

3 

1 

^ 
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Table  HI.— STILLBORN. 


Jtistin^uisAinff  by  Oountiea,  h/  Months,  and  by  Sex,  the  reffigtered 
Number  of  StiB-birthe  during  the  year 

1870. 
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1'^ 

,„. 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

If 
11 

ii 

f 

^ 

l[ 

! 

i 
l{ 

ToMb,. 
M.1C,. 
Fm,  . 
n.4.,  . 
Totals,. 

?.t': 

Unk.,  . 

Totals,. 
Mates,. 
Fem.,   . 

Totals,. 
Males,. 
Fem.,   . 
Unk.,   . 

Totals,. 
Males, . 

Pern.,  . 
Unk.,   . 

Totals,. 
Mal.»;. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

Totals,. 
Malea, . 
Fem.,   . 
Unk.,   . 

1019 

578 

880 

67 

78 
48 
24 

62 
88 
21 
6 

89 
49 
84 
6 

02 
53 
84 
6 

89 
49 
88 

2 

74 
40 
80 

4 

10 

7 
8 

7 
4 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

9 
8 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

189 
69 
68 

7 
8 

12 

20 
15 

13 
18 

2 

5 
5 

1 
1 

17 
11 
8 

1 

1 

6 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

12 
9 
2 

1 

146 

90 

44 

12 

18 
6 
4 
3 

7 

6 

1 
1 

6 
8 

2 

1 

12 
3 
6 
8 

18 
6 

7 

8 

7 

1 

49 

25 

20 

4 

8 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 

4 

i 

- 

; 

2 

1 
1 
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1 

2 
5 

14 

2 

1 

1 

C 

213 

13 

49 
30 
16 
3 

84 
21 
12 
1 

45 
21 
22 
2 

50 
31 
19 

48 
25 
21 
2 

35 

18 
17 

78 
86 
22 
16 
2 

10 
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Tahle  m. — Concluded. 


i 

8ISX. 

s 

• 

1 

m 
C 

• 

£ 

•5 

t 

e 

1 

•a  ** 

si 

i 

a 

• 

! 

a 
& 

s. 

33 

i 

s 

i 

1 

a 

1 

to 

i 

11 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

90 
50 
40 

— 

- 

1 
1 

13 
6 

7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

19 
12 

7 

6 
2 
4 

— 

43 
25 
18 

5 
2 
3 

L 

ToUls,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

89 

52 

34 

8 

« 

^ 

_ 

- 

— 

10 
4 
5 
1 

— 

3 
2 

1 

2 
2 

14 
9 
3 
2 

5 
2 
3 

: 

46 
29 
17 

8 
4 
4 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

93 

49 

37 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 
3 
4 
1 

— 

6 
4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

21 

11 

9 

1 

4 
8 

1 

1 
1 

39 
24 
15 

12 
2 
6 
4 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

91 

54 

29 

8 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

- 

10 
4 
4 
2 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

11 
10 

1 

3 
2 

1 

3 
2 

1 

51 

28 

21 

2 

6 
4 
1 

1 

i-. 

Totals,. 

Males, . 
1  Fem.,  . 
j  Unk.,  . 

76 

40 

30 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

- 

8 
3 
5 

- 

2 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

9 

8 

1 

5 
3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

38 

19 

16 

3 

6 
1 
2 
2 

'i  Totals,. 

i  J  i  M«l«.  • 
Q      '  i*ei]i.|  . 

^  1  Unk.,  . 

95 

54 

88 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

16 
6 
9 

1 

3 
3 

5 
3 
2 

- 

13 

10 

3 

5 
2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

43 
24 
19 

6 
4 

1 

1 

([Totals,, 
-g  J  !  Males, . 
P  (   Fern.,  . 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

^ 

^ 

- 

— 

*" 

k 

- 
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Table  IT— MAKBIAGES. 


Hiatinguiahing  by  Countitx,  and  Jiy  Months,  the  Kuniber  of  Mar- 
riage regialored  during  the  year 

1870. 


To^r 

1 

! 

i 

J 

\ 

1 

■. 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

I 

i 

l" 

i 

ft 

Thb  Yeae, 

14,72]                      32 

2086231 

^ 

4342714 

82 

698 

535 

3585 

1854 

January,     . 

1,365                        2 

178 

17 

84 

84 

240 

» 

69 

62 

348 

105 

February,   . 

1,16J                        5 

164 

19 

76 

41 

215 

2 

42 

86 

292 

144 

MMch.        . 

761                        1 

126 

22 

40 

26   121 

2 

80 

80 

158 

98 

April,. 

S5i                        2 

136 

19 

51 

32 

171 

2 

61 

82 

223 

U6 

M«y,  .         . 

1,8H                        3 

169 

17 

93 

33 

224 

2 

70 

46 

343 

166 

JuDe, .        . 

1,355 

184 

23 

71 

35 

249 

2 

76 

44 

319 

172 

July,  .        . 

1,05(                        1    178 

19 

49 

29 

180 

41 

33 

260 

141 

August,^    . 

84^                        4   140 

14 

69 

21 

162 

34'  23 

237 

131 

September,. 

\M                        4   171 

14 

62 

85 

274 

74  38 

8IK 

148 

October,     . 

1,44[                        4 

i« 

16 

80 

42 

277 

61 

48 

869 

207 

1,93!                         3 

287 

28 

119 

66 

856 

94 

92 

485 

230 

December,  . 

i,ia                   8 

189 

28 

63 

40 

224 

5 

56 

62 

287 

141 

Unknown,  . 

- 

- 

* 

- 

J 

- 

- 

1870.] 


Table  V.— MARRIAGES. 

SiehihUing  the  Social  Condition,  and  Ages,  respectively,  of  Partiet 

Married  during  the  year 

1870. 

AoOBEaATE — Of  all  Conditions. 


r 

A(iK  OP  FEMALES. 

i 

t 

t 

s 

S 

8 

■i 

3 
t 

S 
t 

5 

All  AdU. 

14,721 

2,B24 

6,494 

2,992 

1,025 

^ 

326 

m 

80 

fl 

1 

20  to  25. 

5,625  1,86C 

H,2(M 

49! 

61                                         ; 

25  to  30, 

4.52t 

H2f 

2,2tk 

I,3H; 

195                                                           1 

30  to  35, 

1,872 

I4i 

67) 

318;  ■                                                        ; 

36  to  40, 

915 

31 

Ifll 

262 

2331 

46i 

11 

5^ 

111 

1121 

45  to  50, 

32f 

f 

V\ 

a* 

fl( 

I 

60  to  35, 

235 

1 

■1 

12 

2, 

55  to  80, 

155 

5 

U 

If 

60  to  65, 

121 

2 

» 

65  to  70, 

6f 

f 

1 

■     2 

2J 

75  to  80, 

1! 

1 

OrerSO, 

i 

Unfc.,     . 

51 

„ 

1 

1 

(A) 

IHret  Marriage  of  both  Parties 

Au  Aan, 

Und.20, 
20  to  25, 
26  to  30, 
60  to  35, 
85  to  40. 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50. 
50  to  55, 
65  to  60, 
«0to65. 
65  to  70. 
70  to  75. 
75  to  80, 
Over  80, 
Unk.,    . 

11,666 

319 
5,435 

3,989 

1,317 

390 

119 

44 

12 

6 

1 

2 

1 

29 

2,794 

235 

1,839 

680 

115 

22 

2 

1 

5,955 

78 
3.129 

2,120 
499 
103 
17 
6 
2 
1 

2,256 

5 

427 

1,164 

491 

129 

34 

6 

•  4 

4 

1 

471 

82 

118 
182 
93 
33 
11 

lOfl 

3 

10 
23 
36 

29 
7 
1 
2 

26 

3 
3 
4 
3 

7 
2 

9 

1 
2 

4 

2 

8 

1 
1 

1 

\ 

2 

r 

1 
1 

\ 

' 

- 

: 

-\ 
I 

j 

48 

1 
6 

4 
3 

1 

20 

XXIXth  rbgisteation  repoet. 


[1870. 


(B.) 


Table  V. — Continued. 
First  Marri&ge  of  Male  and  subsequent  Marriage  of  Female. 


1 

s 

i 

i 

t 

s 

s 
t 

3 

s 

e 

2 

s 

1 

8 

s 

3 
1 

t 

s 

3 

1 

s 
8 

S  ,2 

s  s 

: 

1 

1 

Au.  Ann, 

Ond.20, 
20  to  25, 
26toa0. 
S0toS5. 
35  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
55  to  60, 
60  10  65, 
65  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
Over  80, 
Unk.,     . 

e 

156 

225 

141 

104 

29 

26 

10 

8 

5 

4 

8 

• 

1 
6 

1 

101 

2 

48 
35 
7 
7 
8 
1 
1 

238 

1 
68 
109 
48 
16 
4 

1 

1 

163 

1 

15 
52 
51 
31 
6 
3 
3 

1 

108 

1 
7 
23 
25 
30 
8 
10 
1 
3 

40 

3 
4 

16 
5 
8 
2 

2 

18 

1 

4 
4 
2 
4 
1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

. 

: 

: 

S 
2 

3 

(C.)     Subsequent  Marriage  of  the  Male  but  First  Marriage  of  the 
Female. 


All.  Aou. 

Vni.  20, 
20  to  25, 
25  to  80, 
80  to  35, 
35  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
66  to  6.1, 
60  to  65, 
65  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
Over  80, 
Unk.,     . 

1 

IS 

3 

2 
1 
5 

112 

18 

44 
80 
15 

8 
1 
1 

: 

897 

18 
118 
125 
80 
31 
13 
4 
4 
1 
2 

1 

- 

76 
108 
94 

26 
11 

1 

223 

67 
42 
31 
13 
11 
1 

175 

l 
12 
81 
42 
40 
24 
14 
5 
4 

1 
1 

88 

- 
8 
16 
14 
20 
16 
8 
1 

1 

2 

1 

J 

2 

2 

■ 

J 

j 

: 

\ 

3 
8 

1870.] 


MARRIAGES. 


Table  V. — Concluded. 
(D.)     Subsequent  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 


^ 

AOE  OF  rEMALEB. 

i 
s 

1 

1 

s 

1 

3 
1 

: 

a 

s 

s 

i 

• 
s 
8 

3 

a 

s 

s 

s 

3 
s 
S 

% 

a 
3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 
I 

2 
] 
iO 
9 
0 
7 
E 

1 

95 

1 

3 
6 
16 
26 
17 
19 
4 
2 
2 

52 

4 

11 
9 

14 
8 
0 

42 

11 

19 
5 
5 

1 
1 

28 

2 

1 
6 
8 
8 
2 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 
8 
1 
3 

e 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

_ 
_ 

8 

1 
1 

1 

(E.)     Conditions  of  Parties  not  stated. 


Und.20, 
20  to  25, 
25  to  30, 
80  to  35, 
85  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
66  to  60, 
60  to  65, 
85  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
76  to  80, 
OrerSO, 
Unk.,    . 

42 

1 
6 
11 
5 

2 

1 
1 
3 

12 

4 

1 
2 
1 

5 

1 
8 

1 

11 

2 
i 
8 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

8 

I 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

1 
I 

: 

] 

: 

: 

: 

13 
2 

U 

xxixth  registration  sepobt. 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS. 


ViatingvUhin^  by  Cmiraiee,  by  Mmitha,  and  by  8&S,  the  reyiatered 
Number  of  Pereone  who  Died  during  the  year 

1870. 


be: 

1 

1 

t 

Tota 

B9 

1062 

6428  8465 

Halt 

84 

586 

3267 

1780 

Fen. 

12 

623 

3160 

1679 

Dnk, 

82 

- 

9 

4 

- 

e 

1 

-     1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

6 

|| 

Total*, 

Kern., 

2,072 
1,061 
1,011 

23 
9 

14 

87 
37 
80 

155 
78 
77 

10 
5 
6 

275 
149 
126 

4n 
23 
17 

97   45 
47,  18 
50  27 

414 
221 
1B3 

97 
48 

54 

86 
44 
42 

502 
25.4 
218 

261 
128 
138 

^i 

TotoU, 
Male*. 

Fern-, 
Unk., 

1,907 
936 

■970 
1 

38 
2fl 
12 

81 
42 
42 

121 
67 
54 

6 
4 

4 

227 
104 
123 

36 
19 

106  40 
52  21 
54   19 

1  " 

374 
173 
201 

104 
50 
63 

1 

59'  465-  245 
24  227(  127 
35  238,  118 

1  i  - 

!■ 

Totals, 

Mdea, 
Fein., 
Unk, 

2,091 

1,012 

1,076 

3 

31 
12 
19 

86 
41 
45 

144 
68 
75 

1 

14 

6 
8 

267 

120 
146 

1 

38 
22 
16 

183  70 

68;  88 
75  37 

368 
171 
197 

90 
46 
44 

94   512.  244 
86  267.  132 

58  245[  111 

-       -1      1 

< 

ToUb, 
Male., 
Fem., 
Unk.; 

1,968 

990 
968 

1 

23 
9 
14 

75 
86 
89 

131 
69 
72 

8 
i 
i 

225 

118 
107 

39 
21 
18 

■ 

51 
22 
29 

366 
186 
180 

105 
46 
69 

- 

92  482'  277 
61'  250  146 
41;  232    131 

1      "       ' 

n 

Totals, 

Malee, 
Fem., 

2,035 
1.006 
1,020 

33 
20 
18 

59 
28 
31 

144 
73 
71 

20 

11 
9 

284 
148 
138 

37 
16 
21 

119 
62 

57 

54 
23 

31 

852 
157 
195 

104 
40 
64 

89I  479'  261 
47|  244:  189 
43,  335   122 

1 

Totab, 
Males, 
Fem., 
Unk., 

1.872 

051 

918 

S 

41 
34 
17 

73 
43 
80 

141 
68 
73 

8 
4 
4 

247 
121 
124 

2 

47 

22 
25 

101 

1 

60 
23 
87 

364 
178 
191 

81 
88 
43 

66,  422 
40  224 
26   197 

i  ' 

221 
lltf 
103 

^ 

►? 

Totals, 
Male*. 
Fem., 

2.82T 
1,388 
1,434 

49 
29 
20 

98 
47 
50 

182 
90 
92 

.o»e 

4   147 

6,  158 

82 
30 
31 

m 

96 

88 

102 

63 
48 

500 
238 
262 

146 
81 
65 

80|  746 
40'  851 
89:  895 

367 
183 
185 

" 

" 

" 

' 

'1   - 

" 
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DEATHS. 
Table  VI. — Concluded. 


1 

SEX. 

g 

i' 

Hi 

1 

i 

? 

X 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

, 

ToUlB, 

! 

fil 

114 

'■na 

J  a 

437 

flfl 

175  107 

fi4!l 

I7« 

,.,, 

„» 

4S0 

Males, 

1 

yf 

V 

111 

> 

VI V 

!i; 

90    52 

33( 

«7 

71 

37f 

23a 

i' 

Ftfm., 

1 

:w 

4! 

HI 

fi 

y^ii 

a5 

85   55 

31V 

«t 

til 

a4f 

ion 

Unk., 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-     - 

1 

- 

r 

- 

r 

Totals 

47 

m 

ifil 

» 

•Idfl 

(.5 

147  70 

501 

14» 

111 

flOT 

857 

s 

Males, 

1 

at 

S2 

fif 

4 

!<«;' 

It 

70'  31 

21  f 

75 

5f 

304 

1HS 

* 

Fem., 

1 

HI 

fll 

f 

i«f 

77   3^ 

VftV 

7J 

51 

30! 

174 

L 

Unk., 

- 

2 

J 

- 

-     - 

1 

1 

2 

- 

c 

TolftlB, 

fl9 

7a 

17B 

2(1 

34fl 

B1 

107   61 

453 

iva 

04 

550 

283 

1 

»l 

*4 

04 

flo'Rf 

vu 

M 

VKI- 

a< 

Unk',' 

] 

81 

29 

84 
1 

13 

161 

82 

47   22 

237 

» 

41 

276 

133 

Totals, 

87 

flO 

las 

IB 

2flO 

40 

117,  57 

412 

105 

7fl 

472 

251 

Males, 

1 

It 

41. 

Kl 

H 

la^ 

VI 

55   3] 

1H7 

87 

«4I 

1)5 

'^i 

Fem.. 
Unk.. 

] 

21 

»5 

V4 

10 

141 

ti) 

2tt 

215 

58 

38 
1 

136 

1 

Totals, 

31 

flO 

141 

18 

235 

4, 

IHO 

53 

4,7 

iin 

83 

4flR 

288 

^< 

Males, 

1 

i; 

4( 

7t 

K 

11?. 

n 

hi: 

25 

an 

tti 

34 

H4f 

I'iH 

Fem., 

1 

If 

4-^ 

HI, 

^ 

nil 

2^ 

w: 

2t 

?09 

57 

4!1 

VI  f 

1H7 

Unk., 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

f 

ToUls, 

. 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

i 

. 

t 

^\ 

Male^ 

1 

1 

1 

Fem., 

" 

" 

- 

" 

" 

ii 

" 

" 

~ 

" 

" 

1 

xxixth  registration  report. 
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Table  VH.— DEATHS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 

Distinguishing  by  Age  and  by  Sex,  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  each  County 
distinguishing  SeXj  according  to  the  U,  S.  Census  of  ISlOy— and  also  toitk  the 


Btat*   avd 
couktibs. 


Population. 
U.  8.  CensuSf 


MASSlkCHUaXTTS 
Babhstabu  Co.,  . 

6lnaC8HIBB  GOUHTT,  • 

Bbistol  COVHTTi    . 
]>DKB8  GOUNTT, 
iBSiX  GOURTT, 

Fbahkuh  CoumTi  < 
Hamphbh  Coustt, 

HiMPBHIBB  Co., 

Uiddlbsez  Couhtt, 
Nahtuoxbt  Co.,  . 
nobpolx  couhtt,  . ' 

Pltmooth  Coumtt, 

SOFTOLK  CODlfTT,    .< 


WOBOBSTBB  Co., 


.■< 


1,467,851 
708,779 
768,672 

82,774 
16,085 
16,789 

64,827 
82.294 
82,588 

102,886 
49,419 
68,467 

8.787 
1,819 
1,968 

200.848 

95,498 

105,845 

82,C85 
16.862 
16,278 

78,409 
87,882 
41,027 

44,888 
21.448 
22,945 

274.868 
181.959 
142^94 

4.128 
1,825 
2,298 

89.448 
42,944 
46,499 

66,8S5 
82.116 
88,249 

270.802 
129,482 
141,820 

192,716 
95  201 
97,515 


Per. 
Ma. 
F«. 
U. 

Per. 
Ha. 
Fe. 

Per. 
Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Ve. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

Per. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

D. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 

Per 
Ma. 

Fe. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Per. 
.Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 


188 
194 
1-81 

145 
162 
189 

1-64 
166 
1-40 

181 
188 
1-74 

148 
181 
1-88 

1-74 
184 
104 

170 
1-59 
180 

191 

202 
181 

171 
171 
1-71 

1-88 
189 
187 

2-26 
268 
191 

1-56 
169 
168 

168 
167 
167 

287 
2  52 
224 

180 
187 
1-72 


ft  y 

C  « 


27,829 

18.699 

18,598 

82 

476 
244 
282 

993 

687 

466 

8 

1,862 
929 
929 

4 

70 
88 
87 

8,496 

1,769 

1,781 

6 

564 

260 

293 

1 

1,499 
767 
742 

760 


893 
1 

5,169 

2.499 

2,667 

8 

98 
49 
44 

1,899 

6(4 

712 

8 

1,062 
685 
5::8 

4 

6,428 

8,267 

8,160 

1 

8,466 

1,780 

1,679 

6 


Under 
1 


6,206 

8,482 

2,748 

81 

66 
88 
27 

199 

121 

76 

8 

414 
229 
181 

4 

8 

4 
4 

762 

418 

848 

6 

80 

41 

88 

1 


188 
140 

185 

67 

67 

1 

1.226 

688 

685 

2 

4 
4 

292 

161 

128 

8 

169 
92 
78 

4 

1,746 

956 

790 

1 

779 

481 

84i 

6 


1 

to 

9 


9 

to 

8 


8 

to 

4 


4 

to 

S 


1,945 

1,010 

986 

16 

12 

4 

66 
42 
28 


112 
67 
45 


216 

126 

91 


84 
18 
21 


109 
49 
60 

46 
24 
22 


881 

176 
206 

2 
1 
1 

74 
42 
82 


49 
24 
26 


564 

284 
280 


277 
151 
126 


869 

461 

417 

1 

18 

12 

6 

86 
24 
12 


52 
28 
24 


84 
87 
47 


12 
7 
5 


68 
28 
80 

28 
10 
18 


170 

88 

81 

1 

8 

8 

89 
19 

20 


17 

10 
7 


283 
120 
118 


124 

68 
66 


600 
269 
241 

6 

6 

•l 

21 

15 

6 


24 
14 

10 


78 
89 
89 


4 
1 
8 


82 
12 
20 

11 
5 
6 


81 
87 
44 

1 
1 


14 
16 


14 
4 

10 


181 
73 

58 


868 
169 
184 

4 

1 
8 

18 
8 
5 


24 
14 
10 


51 
25 
26 


6 
2 
8 


28 

9 
14 

8 

i 


76 
41 
85 

1 
1 

15 

10 

5 


7 
2 

6 


67 
89 
28 


89 
87 
62 


42 
19 
28 


6 

to 

10 


826 
418 
412 

10 
6 
5 

27 
18 
14 


49 
19 
80 


104 
65 

49 


14 

10 

4 


67 
85 
22 

86 
17 
19 


167 

69 
96 

8 

i 

8» 
21 
18 


21 

9 

12 


187 

lOi 
85 


111 

58 
68 


10 

to 

15 


666 


10 
8 
7 

SB 
17 
U 


6 

90 

1 


78 
84 

4i 


16 
8 
8 


40 
29 
11 

14 

U 

3 


110 
44 


4 
1 
8 

24 
0 

16 


27 
11 

16 


104 
47 
67 


74 
88 
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AND  BT  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS— 1870. 
nd  Town  in  the  State,  during  tk«  year  1870, — in  eonneetion  unth  the  Popvltitiom, 
Ptreentage  of  Ik*  Rrgutertd  Numbtr  of  Dtath*  to  Ike  Poptilatian. 
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aa 
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'  26 

i 
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at 

82 

18 

16 
S7 

J 
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i 

64 

88 

i 

64 

660 
87 

1 

81 
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at 

I 

3 

|i 
S 

18 
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14 

a 

63 

88 
26 

14 

■A 

I9| 
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i 
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S 
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8 

n 

3 

It 

e 
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Tablk  VII. — Continued. 


[1870. 


CODNTIB8  AHD 

TowNa. 


POPDLATIOM— ISTO. 


Persona. 


Bex. 


DBATB8. 


Perct. 
to  Top. 


Persona. 


Barmstablb  Co. 

Barnstable, 
Brewster,   . 
Chatham,  . 
Dennis, 
Eastham,   . 
Falmouth, 
iHarwlch,    . 
'Mash  pee,    . 
X)rlean8,     * 
Provincetown, 
fiandwich, 
Traro, 
Weliaeet,  . 
Turmonth, 

»Bbbkshxbs  Co., 

yAdams, 
Alford, 


Becket, 


•  • 


Cheshire,    . 


32,774 

4,793 

*  1,259 

2,411 

8,269 

668 
2,237 
8,080 

348 
1,323 
3,865 
3,694 
1,269 
2,135 
2,423 

64,827 

12,090 

430 

1,346 

1,768 


(Tot 
'Ma. 
|Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma, 
Fe. 


fTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

xMa. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


32,774 
16,035 
16,739 

2,298 
2,495 

614 
645 

1,197 
1,214 

1,578 
1,691 

.347 
321 

1,111 
1,126 

1,540 
1,540 

160 
188 

630 
693 

1,907 
1,958 

1,800 
1,894 

625 
644 

1,085 
1,050 

1,143 

1,280 

64,827 
32,294 
32,533 


6,063 
6,027 

223 

207 

683 
663 

876 
882 


1-45 
1-38 
1-83 
104 
1-68 
105 
1-43 
1-33 
2-30 
2-12 
1-37 
1-60 
1-34 
1-50 
124 


1-54 

1-79 

8-93 

M9 

.57 


476 
66 
23 
25 
55 

7 
82 
41 

8 
28 
53 
59 
17 
32 
30 


996 

217 
13 
16 

•  io 


Sex. 


476 
244 
232  I 

34  I 
32 

14 
9 

10 
15 

28 
27 

4 
8 

12 
20 

23 
18 

1 

7 

13 
15 

28 
25 

i 

38  ; 

21  I 

1 

9  • 

8 

13 
19 

17 
13 

996 

537 

456 

8 

103 
114 

12 
1 

7 
9 

4 
6 


Und. 
1 


1 

to 

2 


65  16 
38  ^  12 
27 

2 

4 


6 
6 


2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

12 

7 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

199 

121 

75 

3 

33 
29 


2 

1 


8 

1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

65 
42 
23 


15 
6 

2 


2 

to 

3 


18 

12 

6 

2 

1 


2 

1 


2 
1 


1 
2 

2 


1 
3 


36 
24 

12 


10 
6 


t" 


6 
5 
1 


1 
1 


21 

15 

6 


2 
2 


1 
2 


4 

to 

9 


4 
8 

2 


1 
1 


18 
8 
6 


2 
2 


1870.] 


DEATHS. 


XXXTU 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Towns. 


5    10 

to      to 

10   15 

15    20 

to       to 

20    25 

25 

to 

30 

30 

to 

35 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

3  4 

e  19 

0  • 

1 

10 
5 
5 

3 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2r 

18 

u 

2 

10 
3 

7 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

28 

1  17 

11 

3 
2 

1 
1 

23 
11 
12 

4 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
8 

1 
2 

43 
19 
24 

1 
8 

1 

30 
11 
19 

1 
2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

3 
1 

68 
29 
29 

6 
9 

1 

29 

18- 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 
8 

1 

1 

* 

1 

2 
3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 
11 
18 

2 
6 

13 
7 
6 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1. 

1 

2 
1 

25 
11 
14 

3 

17 

6 

12 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

43 
22 
21 

3 
3 

1 

14 
6 
8 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

27 
10 
17 

4 

3 

16 
8 
8 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

26 
11 
15 

3 
2 

23 
12 
11 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

2 

1 
1 

31 
15 
16 

1 
1 

1 

21 

17 
4 

4 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1* 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

36 
20 
16 

2 

4 

21 
11 
10 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

41 
23 

18 

5 
6 

1 

22 
12 
10 

2 
4 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

53 
30 
23 

4 
3 

1 

39 
15 
24 

2 
2 

5 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 

3 
2 

47 
29 
18 

2 

4 

1 
1 

24 

10 
14 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

38 
16 
22 

1 
5 

26 
11 
15 

2 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

47 
24 
23 

1 
2 

3 
1 

13 

•6 

7 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

34 
12 
22 

4 

1 

1 
1 

7 
4 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 
3 
4 

2 

4 
2 

1 

• 

1 
1 

2 

1 

14 
10 

4 

1 
2 

2 

XXXTIU 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


[1870. 


COUMTIBS  AND 
TOWXB. 


POPQLATION^ISYO. 


Persons. 


B^ktkirtr-'Coii 
Clarksbargf, 

Dftlton, 

Egremontf 

Florida, 

Gt.  Barring^toDf 

« 

Hancock,  . 
Hinsdale,  . 
Lanesborough, 

l<wO, 

Lenox, 

Monterey,  . 
lit  Washington, 
Kew  Ashford,    . 
Kew  Marlboro', . 
Otis,  . 
Peru,  • 

Pittsfleld,  . 

Richmond, 
Sandisfield, 


8avo7, 


•       • 


686 
1,252 

931 
1,322 
4,320 

882 
1,695 
1,893 
3,866 

1,965 

653 
256 
208 
1,855 
960 
456 

11,112 

1,091 

1,482 

861 


Sex. 


DSA.TH8. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


362 
324 

585 
667 

450 
481 

803 
519 

2,033 

2,287 

*455 
427 

800 
895 

701 
692 

1,816 
2,050 

1,002 
963 


321 
332 

122 
134 

121 

87 

954 
901 

497 
463 

241 
214 

5,288 
5,824 


569 
522 

788 
694 

451 
410 


2-92 
1-68 
1-29 
1-59 
1-74 
•91 
2-36 
1-36 
1-71 
153 

1-88 
1-56 
•96 
162 
125 
2^02 
1-55 

165 

•88 

1-86 


2 

21 
12 
21 
75 
8 

40 
19 
66 
30 

9 

4 

2 

30 

12 

9 

172 

18 
18 
16 


Bex. 


1 
1 

14 

7 

6 
6 

13 
8 

37 

38 

4 
4 

24 
16 

9 
10 

42 
24 

13 

16 

1 

4 
5 

3 
1 

1 
1 

18 
12 

8 

4 

6 

a 

94 
77 

1 

8 
10 

9 

4 

9 
7 


Und.    1 

2 

a 

^ 

to 

to 

to 

1 

2 

8 

4 

3 
1 


1 
1 

9 

4 


3 
1 


1 
13 


7 
3 
1 


2 
1 

2 


28 
20 

1 

1 
2 


1 
1 


2 


2 
5 


1 
1 

4 


2 


5 

7 


2 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
3 


1 
1 

2 


1 

r 


3 


4 

to 

6 


1 

1 
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DEATHS. 
Ag«  and  Sex,  by  Tovmt. 


X 

> 

9 

1 

1 

« 
1 

9 
\ 

1 

4 

> 

9 
S 

1 

1 

9 

1 

9 

I 

4, 
* 

S 

1 

1 

9 

a 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
1 

1 

: 
1 

s 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
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S 
1 

9 

I 

1 
S 

1 
1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

9 

S 
t 

1 

1 
9 

1 
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• 

1 

9 

1 

I 

9 

1 

9 
» 

T 

1 
9 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 
I 

B 

9 

"_ 
1 
1 

9 

9 

1 
S 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
S 
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s 

1 

1 

« 

I 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
I 

a 

i 

1 

9 
1 

I 
1 

3 

1  - 
1  - 

1 
-   1 

1  a 

xl 
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[1870. 


Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUHTIZS  AHO 
T0WS8. 


FOPrLATIOK— 1  %70. 


PeraoDs. 


Sex. 


Dbaths. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Personi. 


Sez. 


Berkshire— Con. 
Sheffield,   . 

Stockbridge, 

TyriDgham, 

Washiagton, 

W.  Stockbridge, 

Williamstown,  . 

Windsor,   . 


Bristol  Co., 


Acnslmet,  . 

1,182 

Attleborongh,    . 

6,769 

Berkley, 

744 

Dartmouth, 

8,867 

Dighton, 

Easton, 
Fairhaven, . 
Fall  River, . 
Freetown,  . 
Mansfield,  . 
New  Bedford, 


2,535 

2,003 

557 

694 

1,924 

8,559 

686 


102,886 


1,817 

8,668 
2,626 

26,766 
1,372 
2,432 

21,320 


CMa. 
[Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

jMa. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Mu. 

<Fe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 


fTot. 
J  Ma. 
1  Fe. 

lU. 

(Ma. 
}Fe. 

jFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

5  Ma. 
JFe. 

{Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

(Ma. 
}Fe. 

(Ma. 
|Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
}Fe. 

(Ma. 
jFe. 


1,254 
1,281 

964 
1,039 

269 
288 

873 
821 

1,009 
915 

1,854 
1,705 


867 
819 


102,886 
49,419 
53,467 

m 

• 
1-81 

• 

557 
575 

212 

8,309 
8,460 

2-14 

868 
370 

1-48 

1,648 
1,724 

187 

881 
936 

• 

1-32 

1,911 
1,757 

112 

1,240 
1,386 

2-02 

12,652 
14,114 

2-08 

670 
702 

•88 

1,196 
1,286 

119 

9,880 
11,440 

1-78 

1-81 
1-20 
1*44 
115 
198 
•90 

•73 


46 

24 

8 

8 

88 
82 


1,862 

24 
14^ 
11 
63 
24 

41 
53 

558 
12 
29 

879 


25 
21 

14 

10 


2 

21 
17 

14 

17 

1 

4 
1 


1„862 
029 
929 

4 

16 

8 

62 
88 

9 
2 

41 
22 

7 

16 

1 

22 

19 

29 
24 

287 
271 

8 
4 

16 
13 

167 
212 


Und. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2 

a 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 


1 
2 


3 

4 
1 
1 

2 


414 
229 
181 

4 


9 
11 

2 
1 

10 
6 

2 
2 
1 

7 
4 

12 
-2 

103 
80 


1 
8 

84 
36 


1 

8 


1 
1 


112     52 
67     28 


45 


4 
3 


24 


5 
5 


1 
1 


2 
1 

1 

1 

80 
18 


14 

7 


1 
1 


7 
11 


4 
4 


24 

14 
10 


1 

1 


5 

8 


4 

to 


24 

14 
10 


9 
1 


9 
1 


ft 


1870.] 


DEATHS. 


zli 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Towns. 


5 

to 

10 

10    15 

to      to 

15  1 20 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

30 

30 

to 

85 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

i 

o 

•• 

% 

> 

t 

i 
s 

1 

1 
1 

49 
19 

ao 

9 

6 

1 
1 

5 
U 

1 

S 

6 

1 

3 

26 

6 

20 

•  _ 

1 
1 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 
5 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

66 
24 
42 

5 
6 

1 
1 

1 

3 
12 

1 
2 

5 
8 

2 
2 

1 

4 
8 

107 
48 
69 

2 
1 

4 
7 

^ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

34 
11 

1 

1 

n 

21 

1 

1 
1 

81 
37 
44 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

17 
15 

1 

1 

8 
11 

1 
1 

«■ 

2 

1 

1 
2 

66 
22 
44 

8 

8 

1 
1 

1 

2 

.17 

1 

9 
6 

.1 

2 

1 
1 

62 
33 
29 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

8 
5 

1 

2 
1 

7 
9 

1 

70 
33 
37 

3 

4 

1 

1 

^  ^ 

2 

1 

12 

7 

1 
1 

1 
2 

6 

7 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

66 

40 
26 

1 

1 

4 

2 
1 

2 

11 
6 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

71 
39 
32 

2 
1 

4 

4 

1 

10 
5 

1 

7 
12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

70 
37 
33 

4 
2 

6 
8 

1 

1 

1 

13 
10 

1 

1 

6 

7 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

87 
47 
40 

1 

6 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12 

9 

1 

11 
12 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

84 
43 

41 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

12 

8 

1 

8 
15 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

82 
40 
42 

1 

6 
6 

1 
1 

8 

8 
8 

7 
7 

10 
10 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

88 
41 

47 

1 

1 

6 
2 

2 

1 
8 

2 
2 

2 
1 

6 

7 

2 
1 

1 

10 
9 

5 
•3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

62 
27 
35 

2 
1 

1 
8 

3 
1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

3 

7 

1 

8 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

65 
26 
39 

1 

1 

4 
4 

5 
8 

2 

1 
8 

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

14 
9 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

6 
2 
4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

14 
4 

10 

i 

1 
1 

4 

2 
2 

6 
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Table  Vll. — ^Continaed. 


ConVTIU  AHD 

Toirn. 


POFULATIOir— MT#« 


Peniona. 


Bex. 


DSATBS. 


Perct 
to  Pop. 


Pwnona. 


Sex. 


BriHol— Con. 
Norton, 

Baynham, . 

Behoboth,  . 

Seekonk,    . 

Somerset^  . 

Swonzey,  . 

Tauntoiii    . 

WoBtport,  . 

DUKBS  GOUJITT, 

Chllmark,  . 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head, 
Gosnold,    . 
Tisbniy, 


ESSBX  COUHTT, 

/Lmesbnry, 
Andover,    . 
Beverly, 
Boxford,  • 


1,821 
1,713 

1,091 
1,776 
1.294 

18,629 

2,724 

8,787 

476 
1,516 

160 

99 

1,636 


200,843 

6,681 

4,878 

6,607 

847 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

f  Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 


{ 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


(Tot. 
^Ma. 
CFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


fTot. 
Ma. 
Fe 
U. 


t 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


812 
1,009 

842 
871 

918 
977 

512 
509 

929 

847 

615 
679 

9,124 
9,505 


1,360 
1,364 

3,787 
1,819 
1.968 

238 
238 

704 
812 

82 
78 

65 
44 

740 
796 


200,843 

95,498 

105,345 


2,780 
2,801 

2.804 
2,569 

3,112 
3,395 

432 
415 


110 
1-52 
-95 
1-37 
162 
1-39 
1-98 

117 


1-74 

1-43 
1-68 
1-47 
118 


20 

» 
26 

18 

14 

27 

18 

368 

82 


1-43 

70 

1-26 

6 

1-45 

22 

1*25 

2 

308 

3 

2-41 

37 

3,496 

80 
77 
96 
10 


11 
9 

11 
15 

12 
6 

6 
8 

14 
13 

5 
13 

182 

183 

3 

24 
8 

70 
33 
37 

2 

4 

9 
13 


2 

8 


19 
18 


3,496 

1,759 

1,731 

6 

47 


40 
37 

34 

62 

6 

4 


Und. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2 

8 

4 

1 

3 


4 
2 


37 

29 

3 

4 
1 

8 
4 
4 


1 
2 


2 

1 


762 

413 

343 

6 

14 
5 

7 
7 

10 
12 


12 
12 


216 

125 

91 


3 
2 

2 

1 

3 
4 


1 
1 


6 
2 


84 
87 
47 


1 
1 


4 
1 


1 
1 


78 
39 
89 


2 

1 


4 

to 


6 
2 


61 
25 
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to 
10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

SO 

90 

to 

95 

25 

to 

so 

80 

to 

35 

85 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 
to 

90 

• 

s 

c 

i 

s 

P 

1 

8 
5 

104 
M 

49 

1 

4 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

1 

78 
S4 
44 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

6 
14 

1 

1 

1 

185 
55 
80 

1 
2 

1 
1 

9 

9 

10 
8 

10 
6 
4 

9 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

181 

78 

103 

9 
8 

1 
8 

8 
8 

1 

•l 

1 
1 

8 
10 

8 
8 

8 

197 

88 

109 

8 
2 

5 
8 

9 
8 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 

• 

4 
11 

1 

8 

1 
2 

1 
9 

126 
58 
68 

1 

9 
9 

1 
8 

1 
1 

8 
9 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

140 
61 
79 

2 
9 

9 

9 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

8 

a 

8 

1 

2 

1 

121 
57 
64 

1 
1 

1 
1 

17' 
6 

6 
8 
8 

1 

2 
8 

124 
62 
62 

1 
1 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

10 
6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

109 
50 
59 

8 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
6 

1 

8 
8 

2 

1 

106 
55 
51 

8 

1 

1 

11 
10 

4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

121 
68 
58 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 
6 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

9 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

129 
68 
61 

1 
1 

8 
1 

2 
8 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

9 

4 
5 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

172 
87 
85 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

3 
8 

1 

1 

8 

7 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

132 
65 
67 

3 

8 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 
1 

7 
8 

4 

3 
2 

2 

106 
85 
71 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

5 
10 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

87 
86 
51 

2 

1 
2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

26 
11 
15 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 
2 
5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

95 
9 

1 
8 

1 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUKTIRS  AMD 
T0WK8. 


Efsex—Con. 
Bradford^   . 


Danvers,    . 

Estfex, 
Georgetown, 
GloQcester, 
Groveland, 
Hamilton, . 

Haverhill,  . 

Ipswich,     . 
Lawrence, . 

Lynn, 

Lynnfield,  . 
Manchester, 
Marblehead, 
Methuen,   . 
Middleton, 
Kahant, 
Newbury,  . 
Newburyport, 
North  Andover 


PorULATION— ISTO. 


Deaths. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


I  Perct 
,  tu  Pop. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


2,014 

5,600 

1,6U 

2,088 

16,389 

1,776 

790 

13,092 

3,720 
28,921 

28,233 

818 
1,665 
7,703 
2,959 
1,010 

475 

1,430 

12,595 

2,549 


(Ma. 
JFe. 


I 


Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 


(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(  Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
|Fe. 

(Ma. 

IVe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
|Fe. 

I  Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
\  Ke. 
(U. 

jMa. 
|Fe. 

( Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
j  Fe. 

(Ma. 
[Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
|Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 


920 
1,094 

2,751 
2,849 


842 
772 

995 
1,093 

7,878 
7,611 

838 
938 

409 
881 

5,383 
5.685 


1,757 
1,963 

12.618 
16,303 

13,472 
14.761 


806 
422 

783 
882 

3,845 
8,858 

1,392 
1,567 

514 
496 

235 
240 

746 
684 

5.646 
6,949 

1.270 
1,279 


1-44 
1-55 

1-24 
•86 
2-32 
1-68 
1-64 
1-56 

1-83 
1-72 
1-72 

1-71 
•96 
1-91 
1-15 
1-68 
126 
182 
182 
188 


29 
87 

20 
18 

357 
28 
13 

204 

68 
498 
486 

14 
16 

147 

34 

17 

6 

26 

230 
48 


10 
19 

42 

44 

1 

11 
9 

12 
6 

233 
124 

112 
16 

7 
6 

103 

98 

3 

82 
86 

239 
259 

236 

249 

1 

8 
6 

11 
5 

84 
63 

16 
18 

8 
9 

8 
8 

14 

12 

109 
121 

25 
23 


Und. 

1 

2 

S 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2 

8 

4 

3 
4 

14 

4 

1 


36 
25 

4 

3 


19 

16 

3 

1 
6 

76 
72 

80 

62 

1 


2 

1 

21 
13 

3 
8 

2 
3 

2 


22 
12 

4 

8 


4 

2 


12 
11 


6 
3 


2 

1 

23 
22 

15 
17 


7 
6 

1 
1 


8 
2 

2 


2 


3 
8 


8 
1 


11 
11 

1 
10 


2 
2 


1 
1 


4 

6 


1 
1 


6 
3 


1 
2 


8 
12 

2 
3 


1 
1 


7 
2 


4 

to 

5 


1 
1 


9 
5 


13 

4 

a 

6 


1 
1 


1 

4 
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Age  and  Sex,  by  Towns. 


5 

to 

10 

10'l5 

to       to 

15  2. 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

30 

80 

to    ' 

35 

85 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

t'l 

85 

85 

10 

90 

• 

S 

e 

t 

> 
o 

s 

■ 

a 

% 

o 
a 

M 

a 
P 

1 
1 

1 

s 

1 
1 

7 
4 

1 

3 

1 

8 
5 

7 
8 

1 
1 

1 

• 

8 
8 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

« 

5 
2 

1 

3 
i 

7 
11 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
2 

3 

8 
6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

15 

8 
12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

6 
9 

2 

4 
3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

11 
10 

2 

1 

10 
15 

10 
17 

1 

1 

6 
4 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 
12 

1 

2 

14 

1 
1 

12 
20 

15 
13 

2 
1 

9 
5 

3 

7 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
11 

1 

4 

2 

1 
1 

9 
7 

8 
11 

3 
2 

1 

5 
4 

1 
1 

■ 

5 
5 

1 

7 
6 

1 
2 

8 
12 

7 
10 

7 
3 

1 

2 
4 

1 
4 

2 

8 

4 

1 

6 
5 

1 
2 

6 
9 

9 
10 

1 

I 
3 

1 

1 

3 
6 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

5 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 
6 

2 
2 

10 
10 

5 
6 

2 
3 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

3 
5 

2 

4 

6 
8 

9 
6 

4 
1 

1 
1 

4 

5 

1 

1 
5 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 

5 
9 

8 
5 

3 
3 

1 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 
4 

2 
2 

7 
4 

6 
4 

2 
2 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

8 
4 

1 

1 

2 
1 

7 
1 

2 

4 
3 

2 
3 

4 

7 

9 
8 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

5 
2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 
5 

4 

11 
6 

11 
10 

1 

1 

2 
4 

3 

1 

5 

9 

1 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

2 
3 

5 
1 

4 
3 

9 
5 

2 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

3 
9 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

6 
6 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

4 

7 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

7 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 
6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 
7 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

4 
4 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

90 

1 

2 

1 
1 

• 
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Tabije  Vil. — Continued. 


POFUI.ATXOM— 

IMrO. 

Dbatbb. 

Und. 
1 

1 
to 

9 

9 

to 

8 

8 

to 

4 

4 

Towm. 

Penons. 

Sex. 

Perct. 
to  I'op. 

Peraont. 

Se%. 

to 

6 

iiSuea;— Con. 
Peabody,   . 

7,343 

1  Ma. 
)Fe. 

3,732 
3,611 

1*38 

101 

49 
62 

9 
18 

6 
6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Bockport,  . 

3,904 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

1,980 
1,924 

1-93 

76 

83 
43 

6 

4 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

. 

Bowley,     . 

1,157 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

671 
686 

207 

24 

13 
11 

1 

1 

- 

• 

_ 

- 

Salem, 

24,117 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

lu. 

10,940 
13,177 

• 

206 

• 

497 

• 

239 
267 

1 

61 

62 

1 

21 
10 

6 

4 

7 

8 

1 

Salisbniy,  . 

3,776 

jMa. 
Fe. 

1,828 
1,948 

1-80 

68 

83 
36 

9 
8 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

SanguB, 

2,247 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,088 
1,159 

1-38 

81 

12 
19 

8 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Swampecott, 

1,846 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

907 
939 

1-73 

82 

12 
20 

3 

1 

_ 

« 

- 

Topsfield,   . 

1,213 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

593 
620 

116 

14 

6 
9 

1 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

Wenham,  • 

985 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

602 
483 

213 

21 

9 
12 

1 
2 

■  » 

m. 

. 

^ 

West  Newbury, 

2,006 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,029 
977 

116 

23 

12 
11 

2 

1    1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Fbanklin  Co.,  . 

32,635 

fTot 
Ma. 
Fe. 

32,635 
16,362 
16,273 

• 

• 

1-70 

• 

• 

664 

• 

554 

260 

293 

1 

1  80 

41 

38 

1 

34 
13 
21 

12 

7 
6 

4 
1 
3 

6 

8 
8 

Ashfield,    . 

1,180 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

692 

588 

110 

13 

6 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Bernardston, 

961 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

472 

489 

104 

10 

4 
6 

- 

1 

. 

— 

^ 

Buckland, . 

1,946 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,027 
919 

1-64 

32 

18 
14 

1 

1 
1 

. 

-. 

- 

Charlemont, 

1,005 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

480 
625 

1-69 

17 

9 
8 

2 

1 

m. 

_ 

1 

Coleraine, . 

1,742 

,  Ma. 
;  Fe. 

846 
896 

1-49 

26 

11 
16 

. 

1 

. 

^ 

Conway,    . 

1,460 

Ma. 
Fe. 

742 
718 

1*85 

27 

10 
17 

1 

— 

- 

1 

Deerfield,  . 

3,632 

(Ma 
Fe. 

1,847 
1,786 

1-49 

64 

23 
81 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Erving, 

679 

(Ma. 
jFe. 

811 
268 

172 

10 

4 
6 

8 

1 

- 

« 

- 

Gill,   .       .       . 

653 

Ma. 
Fe. 

831 
322 

1-64 

10 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 
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6 

to 

10 

10 

to 

IS 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

• 

8 

e 

S 

s 

1 

i 
P 

8 

1 

2 
2 

8 
9 

1 
1 
1 

14 
10 

4 

S 
1 

1 

1 
s 

4 
8 

1 

1 

16 
8 
8 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
8 

2 
8 

1 

4 
8 

2 
2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

15 

9 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

8 
1 

11 
12 

3 

4 

2 
2 

1 

1 

87 
19 
18 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
8 

1 
2 

10 
12 

2 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

27 
10 
17 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 
.  4 

1 

8 

18 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

24 
11 
13 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1 

9 
16 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

15 
8 

7 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

18 
10 

1 

1 
1 

1 

17 
8 
9 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

8 

• 

14 
9 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

15 

11 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 
8 

2 
8 

1 

1 
1 

23 

15 

8 

2 

1 

1 
2 

8 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

8 

12 
5 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15 

7 
8 

1 
1. 

2 
1 

9 
1 

28 
18 
10 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

11 
12 

8 
8 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

82 

7 

25 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

5 
1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

16 
18 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

30 
14 
25 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
8 

2 

8 
18 

4 
8 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

29 
10 
19 

• 
1 
1 

1 
2 
8 

1 

2 

2 
2 

6 
14 

1 

i 

1 

8 

2 

82 
14 
18 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
8 

2 

2 

8 

8 

6 
0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

25 
12 
13 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

• 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
2 
2 

1 
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CODKTIKB  AJID 

Towns. 


POPULATIOV— ISTO. 


PenonB. 


Sex. 


D£ATB0. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


Franklin— Con, 
Greenfield, 

Hawley, 


Heath, 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 

Monroe, 

Montague, 

New  Salem, 

Northfield, 

Orange,     . 

Rowe, 

Shelbame, 

Shatesbaiy, 

Sunderland, 

Warwick,  . 

Wendell,    . 

Whately,    . 


Hampden  Co.,  . 


Agawam,   . 


8,589 
672 

613 

877 
518 
201 

2,224 
987 

1,720 

2,091 
581 

1,582 
614 
832 
769 
539 

1,068 


78,409 


2,001 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 

{Fe. 

(U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 


(Tot. 
^Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 


1,740 
1,849 

858 
314 

802 
311 


4.37 
440 

265 
253 

115 
86 

1,161 
1,063 

474 
513 

822 

898 

1,029 
1,062 

299 
282 

767 
815 

292 
322 

413 
419 

889 
880 

280 
259 

571 
497 


78,409 
37,382 
41,027 

965 
1,086 


209 

1'78 

•49 

1-03 
116 
200 
2-65 
•81 
128 
1-86 
1-88 
1-77 
1-63 
204 
1-82 
241 
2-62 


1-91 
115 


75 

12 

8 

9 
6 
4 
69 
8 

22 
89 
8 
28 
10 
17 
14 
13 
28 


1,499 


23 


40 
85 

6 
6 


2 
1 

5 

4 

5 
1 

1 
8 

27 
82 

4 
4 

11 
11 

18 
21 

1 
7 

10 
18 

8 
2 

5 

12 

6 
8 

6 
7 

17 
11 


1,499 
757 
742 

12 
11 


Und. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

to 

to 

to 

9 

3 

4 

4 

to 

5 


9 

7 

2 

1 


•8 

4 


2 


4 
2 


1 
1 


1 
2 

2 


2 

2 
2 


328 
188 
140 

8 
2 


4 

4 


2 
2 


1 
1 


109 
49 
60 


1 

2 


1 
1 


2 


58 
28 
80 


32 
12 
20 


9 

14 


L 
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Ag6  and  Sex,  by  Towns. 


s 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

30 

80 

to 

35 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

i   to 

55 

t 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

1 

65 

to 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

• 

S 

o 

% 

SI 

► 

10 

A 

1 

7 
5 
2 

1 

i 

s 

a 
P 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

67 
85 
22 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

40 
29 
11 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

61 
29 
82 

1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

101 
63 
48 

8 

3 

"" 

1 
2 

8 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

76 
80 
46 

1 

6 
2 

1 

8 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

58 
26 
32 

1 

#■ 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

63 
28 
85 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

60 
30 
30 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

49 
24 
26 

« 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

60 
31 
19 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

53 
23 
80 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 
23 
24 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

• 

40 
26 
23 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

2 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

45 
21 
24 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

58 
24 
84 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
8 

2 

83 
18 
16 

2 

1 
2 

2 

29 
16 
14 

1 

1 
1 

"" 
1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1 

6 
1 
6 

1 
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Table  Vll. — Continaed. 


COVWrtBB  AID 

Tomii. 


POPULATIOV— 18VO. 


Penoni. 


Sex. 


Dbathb. 


Peret 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


JETaifuxfef*— Con 
Blandibrd, . 


Brimfleld,  . 
Chester, 
Chicopee,  . 
Granville,  . 
Holland,  . 
Holyoke,  . 
Longmeadow, 
Lndlow, 

Bfonson, 

State  Almshonter 
at  Monson, 

Montgomery, 
Palmer, 
Rntsell,     . 
Sooth  wkk, 
Springfield, 
Tolland,    . 
Wales, 
Westfleld^  . 
W;.  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 


1,026 


1,288 


1,258 


9,007 


1,298 


844 


10,788 


1,842 


1,186 


8,204 


818 
8,681 

686 

1,100 

96,703 

609 

881 
6,619 
2,606 
2,880 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


601 
625 

689 
649 

641 
612 

4,284 
6,828 

656 
687 

178 
166 

4,856 
6,877 

682 
710 

660 
676 

1,632 
1,672 


172 
146 

1,702 
1,929 

806 
880 

662 
638 

12,894 
18,809 

282 

227 

411 
420 

8,126 
8,894 

1,229 
1,877 

1,166 
1,174 


1-66 
217 
•80 
1-84 
1-28 
204 
272 
201 
106 
1-68 


2-92 
212 
2-20 

•91 
1-86 

'80 

•72 
207 
1-88 

•90 


16 
28 
10 

in 

16 

7 

•292 

27 

12 

49 

86 

9 

77 

14 

10 

494 

4 

6 

186 

86 

21 


Sex. 


7 
9 

18 
15 

4 
6 

91 
86 

8 
8 

4 
8 

139 
158 

12 
16 

6 
6 

29 
20 

20 
16 

6 
8 

42 
86 

6 
9 

6 
6 

262 
242 

2 
2 

8 
8 

64 
71 

22 
14 

11 
10 


Und. 
1 


2 

2 


20 
16 


47 
86 

6 
2 


6 

4 

8 
6 

1 
1 

6 

7 


8 

78 
46 


14 
11 

4 
8 


1 

to 

2 


2 


6 
6 


15 
19 


1 

4 


1 
S 


2 


22 

20 


1 

6 

2 
1 


2 

to 

8 


6 
4 


8 
8 


2 
2 

1 
1 


1 
8 


7 
10 


2 
1 


S 

to 

4 


1 
1 


8 

8 


1 
2 


5 
6 


2 

1 


4 

to 

5 


1 
2 


4 
7 


1 
1 


8 

8 


\ 
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li 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Toums. 


5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75   80 

to      to 

80  i  85 

1 

85 

to 

90 

ts 

1 

s 

1 

6 

1 

7 
8 

4 

4 
3 

10 
8 

8 
9 

1 
1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

8 

7 
6 

8 
1 

1 

1 

4 
8 

1 

4 
5 

1 

1 
S 

2 
2 

12 
9 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

6 

1 

9 
14 

1 

< 

8 
2 

1 

7 

1 

14 
16 

1 

5 
8 

1 
6 

1 

1 

2 

8 
8 

6 
9 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
16 

8 

6 

1 

2 

6 
6 

1 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

10 
•10 

4 
4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 
15 

1 

2 
8 

1 

• 

2 

1 

6 

1 

6 
6 

1 

8 
8 

10 
13 

8 
8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 
8 

1 

4 
8 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

6 
8 

4 
8 

8 

7 
4 

2 

8 
2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

7 
6 

8 
4 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
6 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

9 
5 

1 

1 

4 
5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

m 

8 
4 

2 
8 

1 
2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

9 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
8 

4 
8 

1 

•8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
1 

6 
10 

8 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

9 
10 

1 
1 

2 
8 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

3 
11 

1 

1 

2 
6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1  • 

1 
1 

1 
3 

« 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

5 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

^^ 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

lii 
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Table  VII.— Continued. 


[1870. 


CODNTIM  AKD 

Towns 


Population— ISTO.' 


PersoQs. 


Sex. 


Dbaths. 


Per  ct. 
to  I'op. 


Pencils. 


Sex. 


Hampshibe  Co., 

Amherst,    . 
Belchertown, 
Chesterfield, 
Cammington, 
Easth^mpton, 
Enfield,      . 
Goshen, 
Granby,     . 
Greenwich, 
Hadley,     . 
Hatfield,    . 
Hantington, 

Middlefield, 

North  am  ptcn, 
Pelham, 
Plainfield,  . 
Prescott,    . 
Soath  Hadlej, 
Southampton, 


44,388 

4,035 

2,428 

811 

1,037 

3,620 

1,023 

368 

868 

665 

2,301 

1,594 

1,156 

728 

10,160 

6T3 

521 

541 

2,840 

1,159 


rTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma 
Fe. 


44,388 
21,443 
22,945 

• 

• 

171 

• 

2.042 
1,993 

1-88 

1,215 
1,213 

•92 

401 
410 

1-72 

504 
533 

2-60 

1,640 
1,980 

1-63 

4HP 
524 

1-86 

190 
178 

100 

432 
431 

319 
846 

1,201 
1,100 

811 
783 

549 
607 

376 
352 


4,860 
5,300 

822 

351 

259 
262 

265 
276 

1,218 
1,622 

590 
569 


1-74 
196 
1-91 
2-45 
2-51 
1-79 

1-69 
178 
1-54 
•98 
187 
190 


760 

76 
24 
14 
27 
59 
19 
7 
15 
13 
44 
39 
29 
13 

162 

12 

8 

5 

53 

22 


760 

866 

398 

1 

34 
42 

10 
14 

7 
7 

13 
14 

24 
35 

7 
12 

5 
2 

6 
9 

8 
5 

17 
27 

20 
19 

15 
14 

'8 
4 
1 

90 
72 

4 

8 

4 

4 


Und.'    1 
to 

2 


135 

67 

67 

1 

7 
9 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

5 
9 

1 
2 


1 
1 


1 

1 


20 
33 

11 
11 


2 

3 

4 
1 

4 
1 

2 
1 
1 

18 
14 


5 
9 


2 


46 
24 
22 


2 
1 


1 
6 


1 
2 

3 


5 
2 


to 


1 
1 


23 
10 
13 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


2 
3 


3 

to 

4 


11 
5 
6 


1 
1 


1       - 


2  I    - 
2  ,     1 


fii 


4 

to 

5 


a 

3 
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DEATHS. 


liii 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Towrus. 


5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

IS 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

30 

80 

to 

35 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

1   to 

55 

1 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

i  to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

80 

80   85   Sl^ 

to      to     5^ 

85   90   S  ^ 

f 

M 

a 
U 

36 

17 
19 

A 
1 

1 
2 

1 

9 
2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 
1 

3 

4 

S 
1 

14 

11 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

37 
22 
15 

2 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

8 

85 
12 

23 

1 
3 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 
2 

32 

12 
20 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

X 

2 

1 
2 

30 
15 
15 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

27 

10 

.17 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
3 

1 

1 
1 

32 
12 
20 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 
9 

1 
1 

24 

15 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

5 
3 

1 

1 

27 
16 
11 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 
1 

« 

1 
1 

80 
14 
16 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

5 
1 

87 
17 
20 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

5 

'  2 

1 
3 

2 

33 

17 
16 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

44 
24 
20 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

36 

20 
16 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
3 

1 
2 

37 
17 
20 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

2 
1 

• 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

23 

7 
16 

1    - 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Uv 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUMTIBB  AMD 
TOWKB. 


POPULATIOM— ISTO. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


DSATBS- 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


IPenons. 


8«x. 


Eatf^Mkire— Con. 
Ware, 

Westhampton,  . 

WiUiamsburg,  . 

Worthington, 


Middlesex  Co., 

Acton, 

Arlington, 

Ashby, 

Ashland, 

Bedford, 

Belmont, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton,   . 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle,     . 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 


4,259 
587 

2,159 
860 


274,353 

1,593 
8,261 

994 
2,186 

849 
1,513 
1,833 

838 
4,967 

626 
89,634 

569 


(Ma 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


rTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
IFe. 

(Ma. 
{  Fe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 


I  (  Ma. 
28,828    •{Fe. 
(U. 


2,874 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 


2,006 
2,253 

1*53 

65 

281 
306 

1-87 

11 

1,041 
1,118 

Ml 

24 

422 

438 

221 

19 

274,853 
131,959 
142,394 

• 

• 

1-88 

• 

• 

5,169 

• 

783 
810 

113 

18 

1,571 
1,690 

1-69 

55 

468 
526 

2-21 

22 

1,136 
1,050 

1-65 

36 

421 
428 

1-53 

13 

757 
756 

1-59 

24 

875 
958 

164 

80 

182 
156 

1-18 

4 

2,631 
2,336 

1-77 

88 

*824 

802 

112 

7 

19,356 
20,278 

204 

811 

287 
282 

•88 

5 

13,931 
14,392 

■ 

209 

• 

594 

• 

1,170 
1,204 

211 

50 

36 
29 

8 

8 

11 
13 

13 
6 


5,169 

2,499 

2,667 

8 

11 

7 

80 
25 

7 
15 

18 
18 

8 
6 

10 
14 

15 
15 

2 
2 

45 
43 

4 

8 

418 
898 

4 
1 

308 

285 

1 

18 
82 


Und. 

1 

2 

S 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2 

8 

4 

1225 

688 

535 

2 


9 

7 

1 
1 

5 

4 


2 
8 


2 

3 


381 
176 
205 


1 

1 


2 

8 


4     - 

4     - 


18 
5 


189 
97 

2 


95 
58 


2 


42 
89 


24 

16 


2 

1 


1 
2 


170 

88 

81 

1 


2 

1 


15 
18 


14 
9 
1 


2 


1 
1 


81 
37 
44 


1 
1 


1 
5 


8 

5 


1 
1 


4 

to 

5 


2 


76 
41 
S5 


S 
1 


6 
5 


7 
9 
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DEATHS. 


It 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Tovms. 


5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15   20 

to      to 

20   25 

25 

to 

80 

SO 

to 

85 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

10 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 
to 

90 

i 

a 

1 

2 

167 
69 
98 

1 
S 

i 

s 

1 

15 

SO 

7 
8 

1 

2 

1 
2 

110 
44 

66 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

6 

e 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

198 

77 

121 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

8 
15 

9 
11 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

270 
108 
162 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
4 

18 

18 

12 
15 

4 

1 
2 

2 

255 
103 
152 

8 

1 

1 

2 
3 

2 

1 

4 

18 
25 

18 
19 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

207 

92 

115 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

13 
19 

18 
17 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

242 
105 
187 

1 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
5 

18 
19 

17 
14 

1 
2 

2 

1 

197 

97 

100 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

17 
12 

15 
10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

179 
87 
92 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

10 
11 

10 
12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

164 
85 
79 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

8 

1 

1 

18 
15 

11 
8 

2 

2 

1 

168 
92 
76 

1 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

.  1 

8 

1 

1 

18 
8 

9 
12 

2 

1 

1 
1 

216 
115 
101 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 
3 

•  _ 

15 
13 

1 

7 
7 

2 

2 
2 

1 

192 

101 

91 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

14 
11 

4 
8 

2 

4 

1 

8 

196 
97 
99 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
4 

2 

1 

1 
1 

18 
10 

1 

6 
9 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

185 

86 

100 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 
10 

1 

6 
8 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

145 
59 
86 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
14 

5 
18 

1 

2 

2 

76 
24 
52 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

81 
14 
17 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

4 

12 

8 
2 

22 
11 
11 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

Ivi 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


CODNTIU  AMD 
TOWH8. 


PopcL  ATioa— 1 970, 


PereoDB. 


Sex. 


Deaths. 


Perct 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


MiddUtex— Con . 
CoDCordf    . 

Dfacut, 

Dunstable, 

Everett, 

Framinffham, 

Groton, 

Holliston,  . 

HopkintoB, 

Hudson,     . 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton,    . 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Harlborough, 

Medford, 

Melrose, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

North  Beading, 


2,412 

2,078 

471 

2,220 

4,968 

8,584 

8,073 

4,419 

3,389 

2,2n 

791 

983 

40,928 

7,867 

8,474 

5,717 

3,414 

6,404 

12,825 

942 


{ 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
•Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


1,190 
1,222 

1,050 
1,028 

244 
227 

1,087 
1,133 


2,297 
2,671 

1,723 
1,861 

1,535 
1,538 

2,2.36 
2,183 

1,661 
1,728 

1,123 
1454 

892 
899 

502 
481 

17,494 
23,434 

3,530 
3,837 

4,825 
4,149 

2,900 
2,811 

1,589 
1,825 

3,208 
3,196 

5,973 
6,852 

462 
480 


1-57 
1*49 
1-06 
1-31 

1-69 
1-93 
129 
1-04 
1-86 
1-67 
1-52 
102 
2-32 
1-59 
1-98 
1-50 
1-38 
1*66 
1-01 
1-81 


88 

81 

5 

29 

84 

69 

49 

46 

63 

38 

12 

10 

952 

117 

168 

86 

47 

106 

130 

17 


17 
21 

14 
17 

2 
3 

12 

16 

1 

42 
42 

33 
36 

30 
19 

21 
25 

24 
39 

11 
27 

7 
5 

1 
9 

441 
511 

60 
57 

78 
90 

38 
48 

17 
30 

53 
53 

62 
68 

7 
10 


Und. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5 

2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

«. 

^ 

2 

1 

« 

^ 

3 

1 

~_ 

1 

^ 

5 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

11 

2 

2 

^ 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

^ 

^ 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

^ 

^ 

.. 

S 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

4 

2 

- 

— 

4 

1 

— 

~ 

~ 

2 

1 

-. 

— 

* 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

«. 

124 

41 

23 

11 

8 

111 

54 

24 

12 

8 

13 

5 

6 

2 

^ 

12 

2 

3 

1 

1 

34 

6 

8 

1 

„ 

23 

20 

2 

4 

- 

10 

1 

^ 

1 

9 

7 

8 

- 

- 

— 

^ 

2 

^ 

^ 

^ 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

'  14 

3 

1 

_ 

^, 

9 

1 

2 

3 

1 

13 

8 

1 

1 

^^ 

10 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 
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DEATHS. 


Ivii 


Age  and  Sex,  by  Towns. 


5   loUs 

20 

25 

80   35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60   65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

to      to      to 

to 

to 

to   ,   to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to       to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

a 

10   15120 

I       1 

25 

30 

85|40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65  '70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

I 

i 


Sip 


-   -   2 
1   1 

1 


1 
1 


2 

1 


1 
8 


2 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1  1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


2 

S 

2 

3 


1 
1 

2 
4 


1 
2 


8 

1 


2 
3 


1 
2 


2 


2 

1 


1 
1 


6 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 


2 
2. 

1 
2 
8 


0 

1 
1 


1 
4 

2 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
4 


3 
1 

1 
1 


5 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 

2 


1 
1 

2 


8 


2 

8 
3 

8 
1 


2 
2 


8 
2 


3 
1 

1 
1 


4 
2 


2 
2 


2 

1 


2 

1 

1 
6 


4 
6 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
2 

8 
2 


1 
1 

1 
1 


2 
2 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1-1 
1 


-  1 
1 


1 
1  - 


1  - 
1  -  - 


15 
93 

1 
4 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 


8 
10 

2 

8 


8 

1 
2 

1 
4 

2 
2 


18 
28 

1 

X 

4 

6 

1 
5 


19 
42 

2 
4 

8 
4 

4 
8 


5 
5 


4 
8 

5 
2 


19 
29 

8 
4 

4 
8 

8 
2 

1 

4 

8 

1 

2 

4 


2 


15 
24 


8 

8 
1 

2 
1 


14 
28 

4 
8 

4 
4 


5 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 


2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 


18 
14 

5 
3 

2 
2 


8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
0 


19 
13 

1 
8 


1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
4 

4 
4 


11 
10 

1 
4 

1 
2 


2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
4 


15 
12 

8 


2 
2 


2 
5 


21 
18 

3 


2 
2 


1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

4 


13 
17 

8 
2 

2 

4 

2 


8 
1 

8 

4 

5 
8 


2 

12 
11 

4 
1 

1 
2 

8 
5 

1 
1 

4 
1 

4 
5 


10 
10 

1 
2 

8 
8 

2 

4 


2 

2 
1 

2 

8 

1 
1 


0 
9 


1 
2 

2 


3 
8 


2 

7 


1 
4 

1 
1 


-  2 
1  2 


1  -  - 


8 
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Table  Vn. — Continued. 


GOUKTIBS  AXD 
TOWIB. 


POPQLATIOV— 10VO. 


DSATBS. 


P«raonfl. 


Sex. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Penona. 


Sex. 


Midctte$ex—Con 
Pepperell,  . 

Reftdiogf    . 

Sherboni,  . 

Shirley,      . 

Someryille, 

Stoneham, 

Stow, 

Sudbury,    . 

Tewkebury, 

State  Almshouse 
atTewksbury, 

Townieud, 
Tyngsborough, 
Wakefield, 
Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland,  . 
Westibrd,  . 
Weston, 

« 

Wilmington, 

Winchester, 

Wobum, 


1,842 
2,664 
1,062 
1,461 
14,685 
4,518 
1,818 
2,091 
1,044 


1,962 

629 

4,135 

9,065 

4,826 

1,240 
1,808 
1,261 
866 
2,645 
8,560 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


889 
053 

1,283 
1,481 

508 
554 

726 
725 

7,285 
7,890 

2,205 
2,808 

888 
925 

1,035 
1,056 

926 
1,018 


989 
973 

829 
800 

1,994 
2,141 

4,259 
4,806 

2,081 
2,245 


624 
616 

900 
903 

633 
628 

428 

438 

1,289 
1,356 

4,809 
4,251 


1*52 
1*85 
1-60 
2-27 
1-76 
1*40 
1-60 
1-24 
•51 


1-58 
1*59 
1*62 
1-49 
155 

1-86 
1-72 

•79 
2*77 

•98 
1-71 


28 
86 
17 
88 

258 
68 
29 
26 
10 

246 
80 
10 
67 

185 
67 

■ 

28 

81 
10 
24 
26 
146 


10 
18 

21 
15 

5 
12 

14 
19 

182 
126 

28 
85 

15 
14 

12 
14 

4 

6 

132 
114 

14 
16 

5 
5 

84 
83 

60 
75 

81 

35 

1 

11 
12 

15 
16 

5 
5 

11  i 

12  ; 

60 
86  I 


Und. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2 

8 

4 

8 

3 
3 

2 
2 


7 
2 

51 
44 

10 
6 

8 
8 

1 
2 


23 
24 

4 
1 


7 
4 

15 
18 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

8 

1 

18 
18 


2 


1 
2 

10 
11 

1 

1 


2 


1 
8 


1 
2 

5 
8 

8 
1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


3 
4 


8 
2 


2 
2 


2 
1 

8 
5 


1 

1 


.1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


I 
1 


2 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
S 


2 
2 


2 
S 
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DEATHS. 

Age  and  Sex,  by  Towne. 


s 

It 

w  1  to  ■  to 
15;M   35 

as 

3* 

S5 
4f 

s 
1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

s 

3 

i 

1 
1 

B 
S 

1 
1 
s 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 
9 

1 
1 

1 

a 

9 
■ 

1 

1 

1 

< 
t 

1 

9 
9 

9 

« 

1 
S 

1 
1 

9 

1 

1 

S 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

s 

2 

1 

I 

1 

T 

1 
1 

i 

a 

9 

1 

I 
1 

1 

1 

6 
« 

1 

3 

4 

1 
« 

T 
10 

1 

1 

1 
9 

9 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

a 
e 

9 
9 

1 

s 

9 

1 

: 
1 

I 

1 
1 

8 

i 
1 

1 

1 

8 
b 

1 
1 

S 

i 

1 
2 

9 

1 

9 

1 
1 

8 

1 

* 
S 

8 

1 

1 
9 

S 

_4 

1 

i 
1 

1 
e 

9 

s 

1 
1 

1 

t 
s 

1 
t 

8 
S 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

S 
9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

9 
8 

1 
9 

T 
S 

9 

4 

S 

1 

9 

I 
4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
1 

S 

e 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 

S 

1 

9 
S 

s   i 

i  i 

1   - 

9     - 

1     - 

8  1 

1     - 

;: 

M- 
1  - 
1  - 

1  - 

9  1 

-  9 
9     1 

-  1 

1     - 
9     1 

-  1 

-  1 

1   - 

-  1 
1    I 

-  1 

Iz 
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[1870. 


codxtiiw  amd 
Towns. 


PorCLATIOH— ISTO. 


Pcreonii.  i 


Sex. 


Deaths. 


Perct 
to  Pop. 


FeiBona. 


Sex. 


NAlfTUCKBT  Co., 


Norfolk  Co.,  . 

Bellingham, 
Brtintret, 
Brookline,  . 

Canton, 

Cohasset,    . 
Dedham,    . 
Dover, 
Foxbordugb, 

Franklin,   . 

Hyde  Park, 

Medfield, 

Med  way, 

Milton, 

Needbam, 

Norfolk, 

Quincy, 

Randolph,  . 


4,123 


89,443 

1,282 
3,948 
6,650 

3,879 

2,130 

7,342 

645 

8,057 

2,512 

4,136 


'  (  Tot. 
{Ma. 
(Fe. 


rxot. 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 


Ma. 

Fe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
^Fe. 

lu. 

(Ma. 
jFe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 

^Fe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
IFe. 


1,142  I  I  Ma. 
3,721  1 1  ^l' 
2,683  I  {  Ma- 
3,607  ,  { Ma. 


1,081 
7,442 


(Ma. 
I  Fe. 

(  Ma. 
(Fe. 


I  (Ma. 
5,642  I  {  Fe. 
|(U. 


4,123 
1,825 
2,298 

• 
2-26 

• 

93 

89,443 
42,944 
46,499 

• 

■ 

1-56 

• 

• 
1,399 

■ 

631 
651 

1-40 

18 

1,941 
2,007 

1-72 

68 

2,984 
3,666 

1-46 

97 

1,833 
2,046 

• 

212 

• 

82 

• 

1,008 
1,122 

1-27 

27 

8,479 
3,863 

1-44 

106 

311 
334 

1-86 

12 

1,301 
1,756 

131 

40 

1,163 
1,349 

• 

139 

• 

85 

• 

2,017 
2,119 

1-74 

72 

525 
617 

1*93 

22 

1,823 
1,898 

1-40 

52 

1,272 
1,411 

1-27 

34 

1,749 
1,858 

1-66 

60 

566 
515 

•74 

8 

3,791 
3,651 

1-79 

138 

2,782 
2,860 

2-15 

121 

. 

• 

• 

98 

49 
44 

1,399 

684 

712 

3 

8 
10 

83 
85 

45 
52 


Uod. 
1 


12 
15 

51 
55 

4 
8 

18 


16 

18 

1 

89 
33 

9 
13 

26 
26 

13 
21 

39 
21 

7 
1 

70 
63 

59 

61 

1 


4 
4 


292 

161 

128 

3 


7 
5 

13 
19 


34    ;  10 

47  i!    7 
1    I     1 


2 
2 

15 
9 

1 
1 


8 
8 
1 

12 

10 

1 

1 

8 
2 

2 
3 

13 
2 


22 

16 

12 
9 
1 


1 

to 

2 


2 
1 
1 

74 
42 
32 


8 
2 

4 
1 


2 


4 
2 


2 
1 


4 
2 


1 
2 


8 

1 


2 

7 

3 
3 


2 

to 


8 
3 

39 
19 
20 


8 
8 


2 
3 


1 
3 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


8 

to 

4 


1 
1 


29 
14 
15 


1 
2 


8 
1 


1 
1 


8 


1 
2 


4 

to 

5 


1 
1 


15 

10 

5 


2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 
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Age  and  Sex,  by  Totems. 


$ 

to 

10 

to 

is 

Its 

,  to 

20 

!20 

to 

25 

25 

to 

30 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

1 

55 

to 

60 

60 

to 

65 

65 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

7S 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

• 

s 

2 
% 

% 

o 

s 

• 

i 

8 
3 

4 
S 

8 

4 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

3 
8, 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

5 
4 

1 

7 
4 
3 

12 
7 
5 

9 
4 
5 

9 
6 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

30 
21 
18 

24         &0 

d   \   18 

15    \    32 

82 
S5 
47 

- 

76 
31 
4d 

53 
24 

29 

61 
26 
35 

38  , 

18 

20 

47 
23 
24 

45 
24 
21 

.43 
17 
26 

50 
29 
21 

71 
41 
30 

74 
39 
35 

71 
40 
31 

54 
16 
38 

38 
18 
25 

20 

7 
13 

2 

10 
5 
5 

--\--\--  -- 

1 
1 

m. 

m. 

1 
1 

•. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

2 

8 

„ 

- 

- 

. 

1 
1 

-  -Am- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

. 

- 

3  '      -   i      1    1     3 

1 1    a  1     1      2 

2 

3 

1 

1 
2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

- 

3 

1      -\    1      - 

2  1      1   1      3         6 

1 
2 

5 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

^ 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

-  \      —   \      — 

— 

— 

— 

•• 

— 

•» 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

■" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.\  _:  -    1 
-\  -1  -   ' 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

Mk 

1 

— 

2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

- 

. 

- 

A  A  - 

3  1      3         5 
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Table  Vll. — Continued. 


Oouirms  avd 
Towvs. 


POFULATIOH— IWO. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


DSA.TH8. 


Perot, 
to  Pop. 


PerMos. 


Sex. 


NorfoOD—Con. 
Sharon, 

Stoaghton, 

Walpole,    . 

West  Roxbury, 

Weymouth, 

Wrentham, 


Pltmouth  Co., 


AbiDg^n,  . 


Bridgewater, 


State  Almshouse 
at  Bridgewater, 

- 

Carver, 

1,092 

Duzbniy.  . 

2.841 

£.  Bridgewater, . 

8,017 

HaUfSuc,     .       . 

619 

Hanoveri    . 

• 

1,628 

Hanson, 

1,219 

Hingham,  . 

4,422 

Hull,  . 

261 

Kingston,  . 

1,604 

1,608 
4,914 
2,187 
8,683 
9,010 
2,292 


66,865 


9,808 


8,660 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


fTot 
jMa. 
iFe. 

lu. 

(Ma. 
^Fe. 

(u. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 


f  av 

779 

2-06 

2,449 
2,465 

1-68 

1,021 
1,116 

1-26 

8,993 
4,690 

1-16 

4,502 
4,508 

1-55 

1,074 
1,218 

1-44 

65,865 
82,116 
88,249 

• 

• 

1-63 

• 

4,688 
4,620 

1-19 

1,775 
1,885 


556 
586 

1,158 
1,188 

1,465 
1,552 

292 
827 

792 
836 

596 
628 

2,070 
2,852 

184 
127 

766 
839 


81 
80 
27 
101 
140 
88 


1,062 


111 


1-04 

88 

- 

76 

8-20 

85 

• 

1-24 

29 

• 

1-79 

54 

1-62 

10 

•92 

15 

•90 

U 

1-09 

75 

•76 

2 

206 

88 

15 

16 

43 
87 

15 
12 

60 
51 

66 

74 

12 
21 


1,062 

535 

528 

4 

50 

58 

8 

22 
16 

45 

80 

16 
19 

15 
14 

24 
30 

6 

4 

6 
9 

9 
2 

88 
42 

1 
1 

12 
21 


Und. 


8 
2 

7 
6 


10 
9 

20 

18 

2 
1 


169 

92 

78 

4 

12 

12 

8 

1 
8 

10 
7 


8 
2 


1 
1 

2 


6 
6 


1 

to 


2 
1 


8 
2 


4 

4 

6 
2 


49 
24 
25 


8 
2 


4 

1 


8 
1 


2 

1 


to 

s 


1 
1 

2 
2 


2 

1 

2 

1 


17 
10 

7 


1 
1 


1 
1 


8 

to 

4 


1 

8 


2 

1 


14 
4 

10 


4 

to 

S 


1 
1 


7 

a 

5 
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Age  and  8escy  by  Towna. 
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fl 
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48 

IB 
97 
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.1 
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1 

9 

1 

I 
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19 
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3 

36 
91 
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63 
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9 
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66 
34 
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Tt 
47 
30 
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9     - 
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14     S 
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1  z 
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COUVTIES  AND 
TOWMS. 


POFULATIOK— 1870, 


Penons. 


Sex. 


DSATBS. 


I'erct. 
to  Pop. 


Peraons. 


flex. 


Plymouth— Con. 

Lakeville,  . 

1,169 

Marion, 

896 

Manhfield, 

1,659 

Mattapoimtt, 

1,961 

Middleborough, . 

4,687 

No.  BridgewAter, 

Pembroke, . 
Plymouth, . 
Plympton, . 
Rochester,  . 
Scitaate,  . 
South  Scituate, 
Wareham, . 
W.  Bridgewater, 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
jFe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 


(Ma. 
8,007    ^Fe. 

(u. 


1,447 
6,238 
804 
1,024 
2,350 
1,661 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
}Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
]Fe. 


8,098  '  \  f^- 
1,803    {f^- 


572 

587 

431 
465 

809 
850 

631 
780 

2,263 
2,424 

4,035 
3,972 


748 
699 

2,979 
8,259 

400 
404 

497 
527 

1,164 
1,186 

830 
831 

1,603 
1,495 

868 
935 


Suffolk  Co.,   .  {  270,802 


Boston, 

Chelsea, 

Revere,* 

Winthrop, 


250,526 

18,547 

1,197 

532 


f  Tot.  I  270,802 
Ma.  ,  129,482 
Fe.  141,320 
U. 


(Ma. 
$Fe. 

SMa. 
JFe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 

-^Fe. 

(U. 


119,917 
130,609 

8.652 
9,895 

652 
545 

261 
271 


1-47 
2-37 
1-45 
2-20 
1-69 
1-60 

1-31 
1-70 
1-74 
1-95 
115 
1-87 
1-19 
1-16 


2-37 

2-43 

1-68 
1-00 
113 


17 
21 
24 
30 
79 
128 

19 
106 
14 
20 
27 
31 
37 
21 


6,428 

6,098 

312 

12 

6 


8 
9 

15 
6 

18 
6 

18 
12 

39 
40 

55 

72 

1 

14 
5 

65 
51 

3 
11 

10 
10 

14 
13 

14 
17 

23 

14 

10 
11 


6,428 
3,267 
3,160 

3,102 
2,996 

162 

150 

2 

10 

1 
4 
1 


Und. 

1 

% 

8 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2 

S 

4 

2 


5 
6 

16 

15 

1 

1 
1 

7 
8 


5 
8 

2 

7 


8 
1 


4 

to 

6 


1 
1 


3 
2 


6  2- 

71  1  I    - 

1|  2  I    - 

a'  i!  - 

1'  -         - 


1 

2 


1746  564   233    131 
955  284   120  <  73 


790  280   113 
1     - 


908 
746 

46 
42 

1 
2 


276   109 
269   107 


8 
11 


11 
6 


58 


70 
56 

2 
2 


89 
87 
52 


85 
46 

2 
5 


*  Name  changed  from  North  Chelsea,  1871. 
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DEATHS. 


Age  tmd  Sex,  by  T<mn$. 


s» 

S5 

SO 

85 

40 

45 

50 

55 

M 

05 

70 

75 

80 

85 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

s« 

M 

85 

40 

45 

50 

55 

00 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

9 

i 


1 
1 


-  I  1 

0  1  1 


1 
1 


4 
7 


1 

1 

9 


a 


374 

16a 

^11 


154 
IM 

0 
IS 


8 


1 

Z 


t 
1 


Ml 
151 
180 


144 
178 

7 
7 


1 
1 


8 

8 

1 
4 

1 

1 


8 
i 


1 

% 


I 
1 


158 
179 


148 


7 
6 


1 
2 

8 

4 


— 
1 

2 

1 


814 

160 
154 


149 
148 

11 

7 


1 
1 


1 

2 


9 

1 


1262 
128 
189 


119 
188 

4 
6 


1 
1 

1 

4 


8 
1 


268 
165 
103 


155 
98 

10 
1 


1 
1 


1 
8 


8 
2 


4 

8 


1 
2 


1 
1 


218 

124 

94 


116 

91 

8 
8 


1- 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 


8 
1 


1 
1 
2 


220 

189 

81 


182 
79 

7 
2 


1 

1 


8 
1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

2 
1 


6 
4 


1 
2 


2 

1 


175 
98 


90 

77 

8 

4 


2 
8 


8 
1 


8 
2 

2 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


191 

101 

90 


98 
87 

8 
8 


8 
1 


5 
1 

2 

8 


5 
5 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


185 

82 

108 


77 
100 

5 
8 


8 
8 


118 
45 
68 


42 
68 

2 

4 

1 
1 


1 
8 


2 

1 

2 

2 


2 

8 


2 

8 


1 
1 


105 
81 

74 


31 
65 


8 


9 
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Table  Vll. — Continued. 


COUIITXBS  XSD 

Towas. 


POPDLATIOH— lOTO. 


PerBoiu. 


Sex. 


Dbaths. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Penons. 


Sex. 


WOBCSSTBB  Co., 

Adibnrnham, 

▲thol, 

A.nbnm, 

Barre, 

Berlin, 

Blackstone, 

Bolton, 

Boyltton, 

Brookfield, 

Charlton, 

Clinton, 

Dana, 

I>ongla8, 

Dudley, 

I]ltchbarg, 

Gardner, 

Grafton, 

Hardwick, 
Harvard, 


102,710 

2,172 
8,617 
1,178 
2,672 
1,016 
6,421 
1,014 

800 
2,627 
1,878 
6,429 

768 

2,182 

2,888 

11,260 

8,888 

4,504 

2,219 
1,841 


fTot. 
J  Ma. 
iFe. 

lu. 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe, 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 

<Fe. 

(U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


192,716 
06,201 
97,516 


1,102 
1,070 

1,732 
1,785 

696 
682 

1.252 
1,820 

491 
626 

2.497 
2,924 

580 

484 

892 

408 

1,260 
1,277 

929 
949 

2,422 

8,007 


889 

1,091 
1,091 

1,179 
1,209 

5,668 
5,697 

1,667 
1,676 

2,286 
2,809 


1,102 
1,117 

686 

706 


1-80 


8,466 


1*84 

40 

2-27 

80 

119 

14 

1-40 

86 

1-67 

16 

1-47 

80 

1-68 

17 

262 

21 

1*42 

86 

1-60 

80 

206 

112 

2-51 

19 

2-11 

46 

118 

27 

1*86 

208 

1-66 

66 

1-86 

62 

. 

. 

•64 

12 

2-09 

28 

8,465 

1,780 

1,679 

6 

25 
15 

40 
40 

9 
5 

17 
19 

7 
9 

86 
44 

6 
12 

18 

8 

16 
20 

16 
15 

47 
65 

9 

10 

27 
19 

10 
17 

109 
99 


29 

27 

84 

1 

5 
7 

17 
11 


Und. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

to 

to 

to 

% 

8 

4 

779 

481 

342 

6 

7 
1 

9 
10 


2 

8 


7 
8 

4 
2 

1 
2 

2 
6 

1 
1 

7 
16 

2 


8 
9 

2 

2 

88 
80 

8 

7 

4 

5 
1 


5 
2 


2n 

161 
126 


4 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 

1 


11 
9 


1 
1 


2 

7 
8 

1 
8 

2 
1 


2 

1 


124 
68 
56 


1 
8 


1 
1 


2 

6 


1 
1 


6 
6 


4 

to 

5 


67 
89 
28 


1 
1 

1 

1 


2 
2 
2 


42 

19 


2 


1 
1 

1 
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Age  and  Sex,  by  Towna. 
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1« 

It 

IS 

9t 
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95 

35 

85 

85 

to 

40 

4f  J45 
45;5« 

55 

55 

60 

' 
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85 

89  S 

II 

sl 

Ul 
M 

ta 

1 

s 
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1 
1 

1 
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1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

s 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

7-1 
S8 

se 

1 
1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

S 
1 

Ml 
46 
U> 

i 
t 

S 

a 

1 

1 

3 

> 

1 

> 

7 

1 

S 

a 

8 

Z 

108 

i 

1 
9 

1 

1 

9 
S 

- 

; 

i 
I 

B 

a 

9 

1 

a 

1S2 
93 
S9 

1 
2 

3 

a 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

u 

77 
1 

8 

I 
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S 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 
9 

1 

] 

1 

I 
9 

83 
79 

IDS 
ftl 
S4 

" 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

_ 

1 
9 

S 

a 
■ 

7 

a 
1 

67 
43 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

a 

a 

a 

1 

8 

a 
a 

1 
1 

110 

131 

aa 
ts 

1 

1 

a 
s 

3 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 
a 

I 
a 

s 
I 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

9 

_ 
- 

a 

1 

1 

9 

1 

a 
a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

140 

7T 

sa 

I 

a 
- 
J 

14B 
79 
70 

i 

ist 

78 
7B 

1 

S 

1 
I 

1 
9 

1 
I 

a 

1 
1 

1 
1 

a 
s 

B 

1 
1 

a 

3 
3 

134 

GO 
84 

4 

a 

1 

1 

3 
3 

' 

S 

1 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
9 

3 

1 

1 

M 
27 
89 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

i 

3 
1 

3 

I 

3 

1 
3 

24 

14 

1 

S 

\ 

I 
'_ 

1 

i 

s 

: 
\ 
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nai^    .     . 

8,068 

1H>. 

If* 

1.0*0 

1-80 

88 

SO 
10 

8 
B 

: 

: 

Hnbbuditon,    . 

i,eM 

iFe. 

861 
TOB 

I-Bl 

SB 

18 

IS 

8 

1 

: 

: 

UncMtw,  . 

1,846 

If.. 

813 
1.0M 

IBT 

SO 

17 

18 

4 

3 

I 

: 

: 

Ldewur,  .      . 

8,T»8 

If.. 

1,88T 

i;«i 

*09 

67 

•8 

IS 

7 
8 

4 
8 

1 

: 

S,8M 

If.. 

1,85* 

How 

8'88 

SO 

54 
85 

11 
B 

3 

1 

I 

LniMiitnuK, 

i,m 

(H>. 

Jf.. 
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Table  Vn.— Concluded. 

COUSTIXS  ASB 

Populahob— 

iOTO. 

Dbatbs. 

Und. 

1 
to 

2 

2 

8 

to 

4 

4 

to 

5 

Towm. 

Persons. 

8ez. 

Perct 
to  Pop. 

Persons. 

Sex. 

1 

TO 

3 

YToreefter— Con. 
Rutland,     . 

1,024 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

532 
492 

1-46 

15 

6 
9 

2 

.« 

- 

- 

- 

Shrowsbary, 

1,610 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

820 
790 

180 

• 

29 

11 

18 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

.- 

- 

Soathborough,  . 

2,135 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,060 
1,075 

1-78 

87 

16 
21 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Sonthbridge,     . 

5,208 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

2,506 
2,702 

1-82 

95 

41 
54 

12 
19 

6 
4 

1 

- 

1 
1 

Spencer,     . 

8,952 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

2,111 
1,841 

1-52 

60 

82 
28 

11 
8 

4 
3 

3 
2 

1 

2 

Sterling,    . 

1,670 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

812 
858 

1-50 

25 

14 
11 

3 
2 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

Starbridge, 

2,101 

Ma. 
JFe. 

985 
1,116 

190 

40 

19 
21 

3 

4 

8 

8 

- 

1 

1 

.» 

Sntton, 

2,690 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,314 
1,385 

1-26 

H 

18 
16 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

- 

Templeton, 

2,802 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

1,418 
1,884 

1-76 

49 

28 
21 

7 
2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

Upton, 

1,089 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

959 
1,080 

186 

27 

12 
15 

1 
5 

1 
2 

- 

— 

Uxbridge,  . 

8,058 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

1,475 
1,583 

1-24 

38 

20 
18 

4 
1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

S 

Warren,     • 

2,625 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

1,306 
1319 

103 

27 

9 
18 

3 
2 

1 

1 

• 

Webster,    . 

4,768 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

2,331 
2,432 

115 

■ 

55 

29 

26 

6 
1 

4 
1 

5 

8 

1 
1 

Westborough,    . 

.8,601 

(Ma. 
JFe. 
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1,747 

1-86 

67 
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11 
4 

12 
2 

- 
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2,862 
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28 

8 
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1 
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2 

- 

i 
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2 

•* 
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1 

- 
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2 
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NOTE, 

Previously  to  the  adoption,  in  the  Registration  Report  of  1855, 
of  the  present  Nosological  Abbangement  of  Tables  IX.  and  X., 
the  term  '^  Infantile "  in  those  Tables  included,  under  a  single 
designation,  not  only  all  deaths  returned  under  the  several  heads 
"  Infantile,"  "  Premature,"  or  "  Premature  Births,"  but  also  all 
ascribed  to  "Debility"  or  "Unknown"  causes,  if  under  two 
years  of  age. 

This  plan  was  continued  until  the  Registration  Report  of  1868, 
in  which,  to  secure  greater  accuracy,  the  method  now  employed 
was  adopted,  by  which  Deaths  returned  under  the  head  of  "  Pre- 
mature," "  Premature  Births,"  or  "  Infantile,"  are  stated  sepor 
raiely  in  Table  YIII.  and  combined  in  Tables  IX.  and  X.  Deaths 
of  children  under  two  years,  from  "  Debility  "  or  "  Unknown  " 
cause,  are  no  longer  classed  as  "  Infantile." 

See  Registration  Report  of  1868,  p.  cv.,  for  a  fuller  explanation. 
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WHOLE  STATE, 

Twenty-seven  Years  and  Eifrht  Moa. 

From  May  1, 184S,  to  Dec.  31, 1870. 
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Table  XII.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT 


JEashibiting  the  Ifumber  of  JBirthSy  Marriages^  and  Deaths^  registered 
YearSy  1865-70, — in  connection  mth  the  PoptUaUon^  accord- 
of  Children  Bom  and  of  Persons  who  died /—also  showing  the 
JOeathSj  to  the  given  Population. 


TBI  STATB  AMD  COUVTBS. 


PopoUtiOD. 

U.S.  Census 
ISVO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Barnstable, 

Bbrkbhirb, 

Bristol,  . 
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Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 
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Nantucket, 

Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 
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39 
41 
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FOR  THE  SIX  YEARS— 1865-70. 

in  the  several  CaunHea  and  Towns  of  MassachuseUSj  for  the  Six 
ing  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1870, — distinguishing  the  Sex 
Batios  of  the  annual  average  number  of  JBirthSy  Marriages^  and 


MABBIAOES. 

DEATHS. 

lUno. 

Persons. 

Bbz. 

Batio. 

Coaplaa. 

MarrUigef 

to  100 
Porsont. 

Persons 

llTtDgtoone 

Marriage. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Unk. 

Deaths  to 

100  Persons 

living. 

Persona 

living  to  one 

Death. 

85,883 

•98 

102 

151,547 

75,383 

75,920 

244 

1-74 

58 

1,992 

1-01 

99 

3,097 

1,680 

1,497 

20 

1-57 

63 

3,415 

•88 

114 

5,753 

2,919 

2,804 

30 

1-48 

68 

5,708 

•93 

108 

10,539 

5,238 

5,286 

15 

1-71 

59 

201 

-88 

118 

873 

199 

174 

- 

1*64 

61 

11,962 

•99 

101 

19,880 

9,742 

10,100 

38 

1-66 

61 

1,721 

•88 

114 

8,102 

1,446 

1,647 

9 

1-58 

68 

4,811 

102 

98 

7,959 

4,002 

3,943 

14 

1-69 

59 

2,576 

•97 

103 

4,103 

i;979 

2,108 

16 

1-54 

65 

14,526 

•88 

113 

27,671 

13,510 

14,188 

28 

1-68 

60 

255 

1-03 

97 

580 

276 

304 

- 

2-34 

43 

4,974 

•93 

108 

10,859 

5,047 

•1,294 

18 

1*93 

52 

8,434 

•88 

114 

6,664 

3,350 

3,295 

19 

1-70 

59 

19,165 

1-18 

85 

32,365 

16,526 

15,832 

7 

2-00 

60 

10,598 

•92 

109 

19,102 

9,569 

9,498 

35 

1-65 

61 

jwcn 
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4 

PopnUtioD. 

BIETHfl 

. 

Bbx. 

Ratio. 

U.  6.  Centos 

PeTBOIU. 

Birtbs 

Fenoos 

to  100 

llTinK 

M«1M. 

FemalM. 

Unk. 

Persons 

toons 

Uvliig. 

Birth. 

Barnstable  Co.,    .. 

32,774 

1 

4,413 

2,267 

2,119 

27 

2-24 

45 

Barnstable, 

4,793 

478 

215 

252 

11 

1-66 

60 

^rewster,  .        , 

1,259 

161 

98 

63 

— 

213 

47 

Chatham,  . 

2,411 

369 

182 

187 

— 

2-65 

39 

Dennis, 

8,269 

458 

221 

237 

— 

2-34 

43 

Eastham,    . 

668 

81 

47 

34 

— 

2-02 

49 

Falmouth,  . 

2,237 

198 

101 

96 

1 

1-47 

68 

Qarwich,    • 

3,080 

473 

263 

208 

2 

2-56 

39- 

Mashpee,* .        »       • 

348 

4 

2 

2 

— 

1-14 

87 

Orleans,     . 

1,323 

170 

83 

87 

— 

2-14 

47 

Provincetown,    . 

8,866 

671 

360 

310 

1 

2-89 

35 

S^dwich,  . 

8,694 

565 

301 

264 

•> 

2-55 

3d 

Truro, 

1,269 

200 

92 

108 

— 

2-62 

38 

Wellfleet,  . 

2,135 

288 

135 

141 

12 

2-25 

44 

Yarmouth, .       .       • 

2,423 

397 

167 

130 

— 

2-04 

48 

Berkshire  County, 

64,827 

9,226 

4,841 

4,366 

19 

2-37 

42 

Adams,               • 

12,090 

1,967 

1,031 

930 

6 

2-71 

37 

AUbrd, 

430 

51 

28 

28 

— 

1-98 

51 

Becket, 

1,346 

168 

86 

80 

2 

2-08 

48 

Cheshire,    .        .        ', 

1,758 

239 

117 

121 

1 

2-27 

44 

Clarksburg, 

686 

78 

37 

41 

— 

1-89 

53 

Dfilton, 

1,262 

167 

87 

80 

— 

2-23 

45 

Egremont, . 
Fforida,      . 

931 

88 

39 

49 

— 

159 

63 

1,322 

202 

108 

93 

1 

2-54 

38 

Great  Barrington, 

4,320 

547 

290 

267 

— 

211 

47 

Hancock,   . 

882 

64 

35 

29 

— 

1-20 

88 

Hinsdale,   . 

1,695 

293 

157 

136 

i> 

2-88 

34 

Lanesborough,    . 

1,393 

275 

138 

137 

— 

8-29 

30 

Lee,  .... 

3,866 

586 

307 

279 

— 

2-52 

39 

L9110X, 

1,965 

296 

156 

140 

— 

2-51 

40 

Monterey,  . 

653 

74 

31 

42 

1 

1-89 

53 

Mt  Washington, 

2pa 

11 

5 

6 

— 

•73 

137 

New  Ashford,     . 

208 

31 

17 

14 

i. 

2-48 

40 

New  Marlboroi)gh,     . 

1,855 

287 

165 

122 

- 

1-38 

74 

Otis,  .        .        •        . 

960 

85 

48 

37 

— 

1-48 

68 

Peru,. 

455 

60 

33 

?7 

. 

2-20 

45 

Pittsfield,   . 

11,112 

1,717 

894 

821 

2 

2-58 

39 

Richmond, .        .        , 

1,091 

112 

49 

68 

. 

1*71 

58 

Sandisfield, 

1,482 

110 

52 

58 

» 

124 

81 

Savoy, 
Sheffield,    . 

861 

100 

65 

45 

. 

1-94 

52 

2,535 

427 

239 

186 

2 

2-81 

36 

Stockbridge, 

2,003 

195 

106 

89 

mm 

1-62 

62 

Tyringham, 

557 

104 

52 

52 

~ 

3-11 

S2 

•  One  year  only.   Incorporated  1870. 
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for  Six  Years — Gontinaed. 


MARRIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Ratio. 

Penoni. 

Six. 

Ratio. 

Ctoa^M. 

Mirrtagcs 

Penom 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  100 

llTlngtoone 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Fenons 

liTlngtoone 

Penont. 

Marriage. 

living. 

Death. 

1,992 

1-01 

99 

3,097 

1,580 

1,497 

20 

1-57 

63 

260 

•90 

110 

835 

148 

186 

1 

117 

86 

76 

1-01 

99 

139 

69 

70 

— 

1^85 

54 

138 

•96 

105 

223 

110 

112 

1 

1'55 

65 

216 

MO 

91 

303 

150 

150 

3 

156 

65 

35 

•87 

114 

62 

37 

25 

m. 

1^55 

65 

102 

•76 

132 

211 

116 

95 

— 

1^57 

64 

277 

rso 

67 

273 

139 

131 

3 

1^48 

68 

1 

•29 

848 

8 

1 

7 

•> 

2-30 

44 

96 

1-21 

83 

181 

90 

91 

— 

2-28 

44 

286 

1*23 

81 

343 

195 

147 

1 

1-48 

68 

217 

•98 

102 

414 

234 

179 

1 

1-87 

54 

66 

•87 

115 

134 

69 

66 

— 

1^76 

57 

112 

•88 

114 

246 

117 

125 

4 

1-92 

52 

110 

•76 

132 

225 

105 

114 

6 

1-55 

65 

3,415 

•88 

114 

5,753 

2,919 

2,804 

30 

1-48 

68 

761 

106 

95 

1,068 

552 

516 

_ 

1^26 

79 

21 

•81 

123 

54 

33 

21 

_ 

2-08 

48 

61 

•76 

132 

100 

42 

58 

— ' 

1-23 

81 

90 

•85 

117 

111 

54 

55 

2 

1'05 

95 

17 

•41 

242 

38 

22 

16 

— 

•92 

108 

67 

-89 

112 

114 

55 

58 

1 

1-52 

66 

62 

Ml 

90 

66 

38 

28 

mm 

1-18 

85 

24 

•80 

333 

117 

79 

37 

1 

1-47 

68 

236 

•91 

110 

401 

177 

224 

. 

r54 

65 

10 

1-89 

53 

49 

23 

26 

• 

•92 

108 

105 

1-03 

97 

170 

86 

84 

— 

1-67 

60 

61 

•73 

137 

103 

54 

48 

1 

123 

81 

257 

Ml 

90 

501 

233 

268 

_ 

2^17 

46 

63 

•53 

187 

137 

67 

68 

2 

1-16 

86 

42 

107 

93 

71 

37 

34 

m- 

1-82 

55 

6 

•39 

256 

18 

13 

.     5 

— 

M8 

85 

10 

•80 

125 

11 

8 

3 

_ 

•88 

113 

66 

•59 

169 

147 

82 

65 

— 

1-33 

76 

52 

•90 

111 

91 

44 

47 

mm 

1^59 

03 

22 

•81 

124 

63 

28 

34 

1 

2^31 

43 

681 

1-02 

98 

1,025 

520 

495 

10 

1-54 

65 

29 

-44 

226 

62 

32 

29 

1 

•94 

106 

79 

•89 

113 

101 

52 

49 

_ 

1-14 

88 

60 

1-16 

86 

85 

44 

41 

_ 

1-64 

61 

185 

•88 

113 

291 

145 

145 

1 

1-92 

52 

106 

•88 

113 

154 

81 

73 

. 

1»28 

78 

36 

1-08 

9S 

82 

37 

45 

" 

2  46 

41 
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Coantles  and  Towns. 


Berkshire — Con. 
Wasbington, 
West  Stockbridge, 
Williamstown,    . 
Windsor,    . 


Bbistol  County, 


Acushnet,  . 
Attleborough, 
Berkley,     . 
Dartmouth, 
Dighton,     • 
Easton, 
Fairhaven, 
Fall  lliver, 
Freetown,  . 
Mansfield,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Norton, 
Raynham,  • 
Behoboth,  . 
Seekonk,    . 
Somerset,  • 
Swanzey,   . 
Taunton,    . 
Westport,  . 


Dukes  County, 


Chilmark,  . 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head,* 
Gosnold,  . 
Tisbury,     • 


Essex  County, 

Amesbury, . 
Andover,  • 
Beverly,  . 
Boxford,  . 
Bradford,  . 


Population. 

U.  S.  Census 

IS'YO. 


694 
1,924 
3,559 

686 


102,886 

1,132 
6,769 
744 
3,867 
1,817 
3,668 
2,626 

26,766 
1,372 
2,432 

21,320 
1,821 
1,713 
1,895 
1,021 
1,776 
1,294 

18,629 
2,724 


3,787 

476 
1,516 

160 

99 

1,536 


200,843 

5,581 
4,873 
6,507 
847 
2,014 


BIRTHS. 


Persons. 


Ssx. 


51 

315 

467 

59 


14,338 

149 

1,621 
55 
417 
286 
557 
240 

3,773 
116 
302 

2,655 
184 
251 
191 
81 
305 
189 

2,629 
337 


382 

74 

165 

7 

8 

128 


27,149 

855 
737 
856 
75 
193 


Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Blrtbs 

to  100 

Persons 

living. 


29 
163 
249 

88 


7,445 

86 
808 

30 
209 
147 
306 
128 
1,929 

58 
144 
1,341 
108 
121 
111 

52 

160 

106 

1,412 

189 


187 

35 

78 

4 

2 

68 


14,161 

452 

392 

452 

35 

99 


22 
152 
214 

21 


6,852 

63 
806 

25 
208 
131 
251 
112 
1,829 

55 

158 

1,313 

75 
130 

80 

28 
145 

83 

1,216 

144 


192 

36 

87 

3 

6 

60 


12,937 

396 

345 

404 

40 

93 


41 


8 


15 
3 

1 
1 


1 
4 


3 
3 


51 

7 


1-21 
2-73 
219 
143 


2-32 

2-19 
400 
1-23 
2-07 
2-62 
2-53 
1-52 
2-35 
141 
2-07 
2-08 
1-68 
2*44 
1-68 
1-82 
2-87 
243 
2-36 
206 


1-68 

2-59 
1-81 
4-20 
1-34 
1-39 


2-25 

2-55 
2*52 
249 
147 
1-60 


llTlng 
to  one 
BIftb. 


82 

87 
46 
70 


43 

46 
25 
81 
48 
38 
40 
66 
43 
71 
48 
48 
59 
41 
60 
76 
35 
41 
48 
48 


60 

39 
55 
24 

74 
72 


44 

89 
40 
46 
68 
68 


•  One  year  onlj.   Ineoiporated  1870. 
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for  Sia  Yean — Continaed. 


MABRIAGE8. 

DEATHS. 

Batio. 

Penona. 

8XX. 

Ratio. 

OoaplM. 

Marriages 

Peraons 

Deaths  to 

Penons 

to  100 

living  to  one 

Malee. 

Femalee. 

Unk. 

100  Persons 

living  to  one 

Penona. 

Marriage. 

llTlng. 

Death. 

17 

•40 

247 

35 

22 

13 

•83 

120 

58 

•60 

199 

183 

96 

87 

—, 

1^59 

63 

127 

•60 

168 

264 

135 

119 

"10 

1-23 

81 

54 

1^32 

76 

41 

28 

13 

— 

1^00 

100 

6,703 

•93 

108 

10,539 

5,238 

5,286 

15 

1-71 

59 

62 

•91 

110 

112 

60 

52 

^^ 

1-65 

61 

867 

•90 

111 

758 

365 

393 

— 

1^87 

54 

45 

1-01 

99 

67 

39 

27 

1 

150 

67 

•     172 

•85 

117 

358 

188 

170 

mm 

1-77 

56 

114 

1-04 

96 

157 

60 

94 

3 

1^44 

69 

77 

•34 

290 

337 

171 

166 

— 

1-53 

65 

116 

•73 

136 

277 

135 

139 

3 

1^76 

57 

1,483 

115 

87 

2,918 

1,442 

1,476 

— 

1-82 

55 

67 

•81 

123 

123 

65 

56 

2 

1-49 

67 

100 

•68 

146 

253 

110 

143 

— 

1^73 

58 

1,547 

1-20 

83 

2,283 

1,124 

1,157 

2 

1^78 

56 

66 

•60 

165 

154 

69 

85 

-. 

1^41 

71 

81 

•78 

128 

154 

75 

79 

— 

1-50 

67 

89 

•78 

128 

166 

85 

81 

— 

1-46 

68 

88 

•62 

161 

79 

45 

34 

— 

1^29 

77 

77 

•72 

139 

198 

102 

96 

— 

186 

54 

59 

•76 

132 

144 

76 

68 

-. 

1^86 

54 

1,030 

•93 

109 

1,790 

915 

871 

4 

1-60 

62 

113 

•69 

145 

211 

112 

99 

■■ 

1-29 

77 

201 

•88 

113 

373 

199 

174 

— 

1-64 

61 

84 

M9 

84 

38 

26 

12 

^ 

1-33 

75 

95 

1-04 

96 

154 

72 

82 

— 

1^69 

59 

1 

•62 

160 

2 

— 

2 

mm 

1-23 

80. 

3 

•51 

198 

8 

4 

4 

m. 

1-35 

74 

68 

•73 

136 

171 

97 

74 

— 

1-85 

54 

11,962 

•99 

101 

19,880 

9,742 

10,100 

38 

1^65 

61 

264 

•79 

127 

578 

290 

286 

2 

1^73 

58 

251 

•85 

117 

557 

267 

289 

1 

1^91 

52 

342 

•88 

114 

570 

269 

301 

-. 

146 

68 

85 

•69 

145 

67 

30 

37 

_ 

132 

76 

70 

•58 

171 

159 

74 

85 

~ 

1-31 

76 
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Population. 

BIRTHS 

L 

Sbx. 

Ratio. 

ConntiM  and  Towns. 

U.  B.  Ceosu 
IS'YO. 

Fenona. 

Btrths 

P«nontf^ 

to  100 

llvlnf 

Malea. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Persons 

to  one 

living. 

Birth. 

Essex — Con. 

Danvers,    . 

5,600 

890 

471 

418 

6 

2-64 

88 

Essex, 

.    1,614 

206 

107 

95 

4 

213 

47 

Georgetown, 

2,088 

191 

95 

96 

— 

1-53 

66 

Gloucester, 

15,389 

2,651 

1,394 

1,251 

6 

2-87 

85 

Groveland, 

1,776 

272 

135 

137 

— 

2-55 

89 

UamiltoD,  . 

790 

78 

37 

41 

-. 

1-64 

61 

Uaverhill,  . 

13,092 

1,704 

908 

793 

3 

2-17 

46- 

Ipswich, 

3J20 

381 

192 

188 

1 

1-70 

69 

Lawrence, . 

28,921 

4,485 

2,293 

2,189 

3 

2-58 

89 

Lynn, 

28,233 

3,961 

2,016 

1,936 

9 

2-34 

43 

Lvnnfield,  . 
Manchester, 

818 

94 

49 

45 

- 

1-92 

52 

1,665 

248 

184 

114 

— 

2-48 

40 

Marblehead, 

7,703 

1,300 

690 

610 

2-82 

86 

Methuen,    . 

2,959 

367 

178 

189 

— 

2-08 

48 

Middleton, . 

1,010 

108 

58 

50 

-i 

1-78 

56 

Nahant, 

475 

79 

43 

36 

— 

2-77 

86 

Newbury,  . 

1,430 

178 

95 

83 

— 

2-07 

48 

Newburyport, 

12,595 

1,803 

1,080 

769 

4 

2-38 

42 

North  Andover, 

2,649 

345 

174 

170 

1 

2-25 

44 

Peabody,    . 

7,343 

1,159 

610 

549 

— 

2-63 

38 

Rockport,  . 

3,904 

640 

320 

319 

1 

2-73 

37 

Rowley, 

1,157 

133 

59 

73 

1 

1-92 

52 

Salem, 

24,117 

1,605 

851 

754 

-. 

Ml 

90 

Salisbury,  . 

3,776 

551 

265 

285 

1 

2-43 

41 

Saugus, 

2,247 

236 

104 

128 

3 

1-75 

67 

Swampscott, 

1,846 

279 

153 

126 

— 

2-52 

40 

Topsfield,  . 

1,213 

129 

77 

52 

— 

1-77 

56 

Wenham,  . 

985 

122 

60 

62 

. 

206 

48 

West  Newbury, , 

2,006 

239 

133 

106 

— 

1-99 

50 

f'RAKKLiN  County,  . 

32,635 

3,697 

1,897 

1,794 

6 

1-89 

68 

Ashfield,    . 

1,180 

124 

63 

60 

1 

1-78 

57 

Bernardston, 

961 

118 

58 

60 

. 

2-05 

49 

Buckland,  . 

1,946 

316 

165 

150 

1 

2-71 

87 

Charlemont, 

1,005 

75 

41 

34 

« 

1-24 

80 

Coleraine,  . 

1,742 

167 

88 

79 

. 

1-60 

63 

Conway,     . 

1,460 

186 

103 

83 

— 

2-12 

47 

Deerfield,  . 

3,632 

571 

299 

272 

. 

2-62 

88 

Erving, 

579 

54 

23 

31 

— 

1-56 

64 

Gill,  r     .     , 

653 

48 

27 

21 

» 

1-22 

82 

Greenfield, 

3,589 

521 

267 

254 

. 

2-42 

41 

Hawley,     . 

672 

107 

57 

50 

— 

2-66 

88 

Heath, 

613 

58 

28 

30 

^ 

1-58 

68 

Leverett,    . 

877 

72 

40 

82 

"* 

1-37 

73 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


OXXl 


fw  Six  Tears — Continned. 


MARRIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Ratio. 

Penoot. 

Six. 

Ratio. 

COOplM. 

IfarrUigM 

Persona 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  100 

Utliigtoonc 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Persons 

living  to  one 

Penont. 

HarrUge. 

UTinf. 

Death. 

804 

•91 

Ill 

490 

224 

262 

4 

1-46 

69 

66 

•68 

147 

160 

91 

68 

1 

1-65 

61 

81 

•65 

155 

134 

74 

60 

'— 

1-07 

98 

1,075 

1-16 

86 

1,728 

966 

762 

. 

1-87 

53 

88 

•83 

121 

174 

81 

91 

2 

1-63 

61 

84 

•72 

139 

69 

35 

33 

1 

1-46 

69 

882 

1-12 

89 

973 

453 

514 

6 

1-24 

81 

101 

•85 

117 

382 

178 

204 

~ 

1-71 

58 

2;285 

1-30 

76 

2,759 

1,H10 

1,448 

1 

1-59 

63 

1,690 

I'OO 

100 

2,641 

1,272 

1,363 

6 

1-66 

64 

40 

•82 

123 

81 

44 

37 

~. 

1-65 

61 

83 

•83 

120 

165 

83 

82 

-. 

1-65 

61 

456 

•99 

101 

1,050 

535 

515 

— 

2-27 

44 

153 

•86 

116 

292 

143 

148 

1 

1-64 

61 

52 

•85 

117 

75 

36 

39 

— 

1^24 

81 

13 

•46 

219 

34 

21 

13 

-. 

M9 

84 

56 

•65 

153 

138 

68 

70 

— 

1-61 

62 

859 

1-14 

88 

1,326 

625 

699 

2 

1-67 

57 

125 

•82 

122 

238 

121 

117 

— 

1^56 

64 

255 

•58 

173 

648 

311 

337 

•- 

1-47 

68  • 

277 

119 

85 

427 

224 

203 

— 

1^82 

55 

52 

•75 

134 

129 

64 

65 

mm 

186 

54 

1,843 

•93 

108 

2,695 

1,307 

1,378 

10 

1-86 

54 

289 

105 

95 

422 

US 

234 

• 

1^86 

54 

80 

•60 

169 

196 

107 

88 

1 

1^45 

69 

56 

•51 

198 

145 

69 

76 

— 

1-31 

76 

44 

•61 

165 

93 

48 

45 

m. 

1^28 

78 

57 

•96 

104 

84 

37 

47 

— 

1-42 

70 

64 

•53 

188 

201 

97 

104 

-" 

1-67 

60 

1,721 

•88 

114 

3,102 

1,446 

1,647 

9 

1-58 

63 

52 

•74 

136 

90 

38 

52 

„, 

1-27 

79 

73 

1-26 

79 

81 

46 

35 

. 

1-41 

71 

105 

•90 

111 

203 

106 

97 

— 

1-74 

58 

42 

•70 

.      144 

75 

36 

39 

_ 

1-24 

80 

100 

•96 

105 

138 

64 

74 

— 

1-32 

76 

75 

•85 

117 

165 

72 

93 

— 

1-88 

53 

109 

•50 

200 

288 

119 

169 

.- 

1^32 

76 

36 

1^03 

97 

55 

82 

23 

_ 

1-58 

63 

26 

•66 

151 

57 

31 

25 

1 

1-46 

69 

'     278 

1^30 

77 

898 

197 

201. 

. 

1-85 

54 

20 

•50 

202 

65 

27 

38 

— 

1-61 

62 

87 

1-01 

99 

38 

17 

20 

1 

1-06 

94 

82 

•61 

164 

78 

37 

41 

•" 

1-48 

67 

16 
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Tablb  Xn. — Q^neral  Abstract 


CooBtiM  and  Towns. 


PopoUtlon. 

U.  8.  Cantua 

IS'YO. 


FraMin — Con. 

Leyden,     .        .        .  618 

Monroe,     .        .        .  201 

Montagrue, .        .        .  2,224 

New  Salem,       .        .  987 

Northfield,         .        .  1,720 

Orange,     .        .        .  2,091 

Bowe,        ...  581 

Shelbame,          .        •  1,582 

Shutesbury,        .        .  614 

Sunderland,       .        .  832 

Warwick,  ...  769 

Wendell,    ...  539 

Whately,   .        .        .  1,068 


Hampden  County,  .  78,409 

Agawam,   .        .        .  2,001 

Blandford,.        .        .  1,026 

Brimfield,  .        .        .  1,288 

Chester,     .        .        .  1,253 

Chicopee,  .        .        .  9,607 

Granville,  .        .        .  1,293 

Holland,    ...  844 

Holyoke,    .        .        .  10,733 

Longmeadow,     .        .  1,342 

Ludlow,     .        .        .  1,136 

Monson,     .        .        .  8,204 
{Siaie  Almshouse,) 

Montgomery,      •        .  818 

Palmer,      .        .        •  8,631 

Russell,      ...  635 

South  wick,         .        .  1,100 

Springfield,        .        .  26,708 

Tolland,     ...  509 

Wales,        .        .  831 

Westfield,  .        .        .  6,519 

West  Springfield,       .  2,606 

Wilbraham,        .        .  2,330 


Hampshibe  County,  44,388 

Amherst,    .        .        .  4,035 

Belchertown,      .        .  2,428 

Chesterfield,       .        .  811 


BIBTHS. 


Penona. 


Bbz. 


Malaa. 


Famalea. 


Unk. 


BAno. 


Btrtha 

to  100 

Pfnona 

llTlnf. 


67 

35 

32 

2-16 

17 

11 

6 

— 

1-41 

175 

78 

96 

1 

1-42 

91 

50 

40 

1 

1-54 

168 

83 

84 

1 

1-63 

127 

63 

64 

— 

1-01 

43 

23 

20 

. 

1-23 

167 

86 

81 

— 

1-76 

68 

32 

36 

— 

1-85 

103 

46 

57 

— 

2-06 

86 

48 

88 

— 

1-86 

36 

16 

20 

m. 

Ml 

132 

67 

64 

1 

2-06 

11,158 

5,706 

5,433 

19 

2-87 

255 

126 

128 

1 

213 

120 

50 

70 

— 

1*95 

159 

77 

80 

2 

210 

128 

67 

61 

— 

1-70 

1,813 

658 

654 

1 

2-28 

134 

63 

70 

1 

1-72 

52 

29 

22 

1 

2-72 

1,580 

829 

751 

- 

2-45 

186 

98 

88 

— 

2-31 

154 

80 

73 

1 

2-26 

831 

180 

150 

1 

1-72 

145 

74 

71 

— 

- 

45 

24 

21 

— 

2-35 

584 

276 

308 

— 

2-68 

88 

42 

45 

1 

231 

128 

63 

65 

— 

1*94 

4,038 

2,060 

1,977 

1 

2-52 

63 

42 

21 

— 

2-07 

92 

56 

36 

— 

1-85 

905 

469 

427 

9 

2*31 

377 

182 

195 

2-40 

281 

161 

120 

— 

201 

5,808 

3,028 

2,772 

8 

2-18 

527 

289 

238 

.. 

2-18 

251 

130 

121 

— 

1-72 

93 

47 

46 

•" 

1-92 

UrlDg 
toona 
Birth. 


46 

71 
71 
65 
61 
99 
81 
67 
54 
48 
64 
89 
49 


42 

47 

51 
48 
60 
44 
58 
87 
41 
48 
44 
68 

43 
87 
43 
62 
40 
48 
54 
43 
41 
60 


46 

46 
58 
52 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


czziii 


for  Six  Year» — Continaed. 


MARBIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Batio. 

Penoni. 

Six. 

Baiio. 

Oovptat. 

MftTTlases 

Penont 

DeatlM  to 

Penona 

to  100 

UrlDgtooiie 

MalM. 

Females. 

Unk. 

lOOPenooa  UrlDf  tooita 

Panons. 

Marriage. 

UTlng. 

DeatH. 

31 

1-bo 

100 

48 

26 

22 

1-55 

65 

21 

1-75 

58 

10 

3 

7 

— 

•83 

121 

89 

•72 

139 

189 

98 

91 

— 

1-53 

65 

60 

1-01 

99 

101 

45 

56 

^  • 

1-71 

59 

65 

•63 

159 

153 

60 

92 

1 

1-48 

67 

142 

1-14 

88 

231 

105 

124 

2 

1^84 

54 

21 

•60 

166 

51 

17 

34 

- 

146 

68 

89 

•93 

107 

159 

72 

84 

3 

1-68 

60 

35 

•95 

105 

71 

33 

38 

— 

1*93 

52 

86 

•72 

139 

99 

38 

61 

— 

1-98 

50 

51 

Ml 

91 

95 

44 

50 

1 

2-06 

49 

47 

1-45 

69 

60 

33 

27 

— 

1-86 

54 

49 

•76 

181 

104 

50 

54 

■" 

1^62 

62 

4,811 

1-02 

98 

7,959 

4,002 

3,943 

14 

1-69 

59 

68 

•57 

177 

133 

69 

63 

1 

Ml 

90 

52 

•85 

118 

114 

55 

59 

- 

1-80 

54 

57 

•75 

134 

117 

61 

56 

- 

1-53 

65 

57 

•76 

132 

72 

37 

35 

- 

•96 

104 

668 

M6 

86 

1,081 

546 

535 

- 

1-88 

53 

52 

•67 

149 

100 

36 

64 

- 

1-29 

78 

14 

•68 

147 

41 

17 

24 

- 

1-99 

50 

825 

1^28 

78 

1,158 

587 

570 

1 

1-80 

56 

67 

•83 

120 

147 

73 

74 

— 

1-82 

55 

62 

•91 

110 

97 

48 

46 

3 

1^42 

70 

127 

•66 

151 

247 

184 

113 

- 

1-28 

78 

^, 

.. 

366 

219 

147 

— 

— 

- 

18 

•94 

106 

48 

26 

22 

— 

2-52 

40 

826 

1-50 

67 

348 

171 

176 

1 

160 

63 

35 

•92 

109 

58 

30 

27 

1 

1-52 

66- 

48 

•75 

133 

100 

53 

45 

2 

1.52 

66 

1,719 

1-07 

93 

2,551 

1,255 

1,296 

- 

159 

63 

21 

•69 

145 

33 

20 

11 

2 

1-08 

93 

49 

•98 

102 

65 

33 

32 

— 

1-30 

77 

361 

•93  . 

108 

658 

312 

343 

3 

1-68 

59 

84 

•54 

186 

246 

122 

124 

^ 

1-57 

64 

101 

•72 

138 

179 

98 

81 

— 

r28 

78 

2,676 

•97 

103 

4,103 

1,979 

2,008 

16 

1^54 

66 

182 

•75 

133 

355 

170 

185 

» 

1-47 

68 

135 

•92 

108 

186 

89 

03 

4 

1-28 

78 

45 

•92 

108 

80 

45 

35 

^ 

1-64 

61 

euir 
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Tabus  XII. — General  Abstract 


PopnlatloD. 

BIBTHC 

). 

Six. 

Bjlxio. 

Couotles  and  Towni. 

U.  S.  Census 
IBTO. 

Persons. 

Bliths 

Penmit 

to  100 

living 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Fenons 
living. 

to  one 
Birth. 

Hampshire — Con. 

> 

Cammington, 

1,037 

116 

57 

59 

- 

1-86 

54 

Easthampton,     . 

8,620 

486 

266 

219 

1 

2-24 

46 

Enfield,      . 

1,023 

134 

66 

68 

— 

2-18 

46 

Goshen, 

868 

43 

24 

18 

1 

1-95 

61 

Granby,     . 

863 

99 

63 

46 

— 

1-91 

52 

Green  wich, 

665 

49 

26 

23 

— 

1-23 

81 

Hadley, 

Hatfield,    . 

2,801 

348 

177 

171 

— 

2-52 

40 

1,594 

335 

165 

170 

— 

3  50 

29 

Huntinprton, 

1,156 

106 

52 

54 

- 

1-53 

65 

Middlefield, 

728 

103 

51 

52 

-. 

2-36 

42 

Northampton,     . 

10,160 

1,482 

802 

675 

6 

243 

41 

Pelham, 

673 

42 

21 

21 

— 

104 

96 

Plainfield,  . 

621 

62 

31 

30 

1 

1-98 

60 

Prescott,     . 

541 

47 

26 

21 

- 

1-45 

69 

South  Hadley,    . 

2,840 

363 

201 

162 

^* 

213 

47 

Southampton,     , 

1,169 

135 

68 

.      67 

- 

1-94 

52 

Ware, 

4,259 

496 

245 

251 

— 

1-94 

62 

VVeathampton,    . 

687 

94 

40 

64 

-. 

2-67 

38 

Williamsburg,     . 

2,159 

294 

135 

159 

- 

2-27 

44 

VVorthington,     . 

860 

103 

66 

47 

— 

2-00 

50 

MlBDLESEX  COUNTT, 

274,353 

38,426 

19,658 

18,713 

55 

2-33 

43 

Acton, 

1,593 

190 

90 

100 

.. 

2-00 

50 

Arlington,  . 

3,261 

483 

247 

236 

- 

2-47 

41 

Ashby, 

994 

95 

47 

48 

- 

1-59 

63 

Ashland,     . 

2,186 

295 

159 

133 

3 

2-25 

46 

Bedford,     . 

849 

109 

76 

83 

mm 

214 

47 

Belmont,    . 

1,513 

214 

97 

117 

— 

2-36 

42 

Billerica,    . 

1,833 

201 

92 

100 

- 

183 

65 

Boxborough, 

338 

31 

13 

18 

— 

1-53 

66 

Brighton,   . 
Burlington, 

4,967 

844 

449 

395 

— 

283 

35 

626 

61 

86 

25 

.- 

1-62 

62 

Cambridge, 

39,634 

6,554 

3,317 

3,230 

7 

2-75 

36 

Carlisle,     . 

569 

57 

31 

26 

— 

1*67 

60 

Chariestown, 

28,323 

3,900 

1,983 

1,911 

6 

2-29 

44 

Chelmsford, 

2,374 

328 

175 

163 

mm 

2-30 

48 

Coneord,    . 

2,412 

282 

153 

129 

~ 

1-95 

51 

Draent,      • 

2,078 

270 

129 

141 

_ 

2-16 

46 

Dunstable, 

471 

42 

19 

23 

mm 

1-49 

67 

Everett,*   . 

2,220 

25 

12 

13 

-. 

M2 

89 

Framingbam,     . 

4,968 

546 

280 

266 

-. 

1-83 

65 

Groton, 

3,584 

506 

245 

260 

1 

2-35 

43 

Holliston,  . 

3,073 

457 

235 

221 

1 

2-48 

40 

Hopkinton, 

4,419 

732 

366 

866 

1 

2-76 

36 

Hudson,!    . 

3,389 

383 

194 

188 

1 

2-29 

44 

*  One  year  onlj.   Incorporated  1870. 


t  Five  years  only.   Incorporated  18M. 
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GENERAL  ABSTRA.OT. 


OUT 


for  Bm  Yeara — Continned. 


MABBIA0E8. 

DEATHS. 

Ratio. 

PanoDi. 

8sx. 

Ratio. 

0««plM. 

MarrlACM 

FtnoM 

Death!  to 

Penona 

to  100 

llTlngtOOM 

Mal«8. 

Famatoa. 

Unk. 

100  Penons 

UvlDf  toona 

Ptnou. 

Marriage. 

UTlng. 

Death. 

64 

•87 

115 

97 

45 

52 

1-56 

64 

153 

•70 

142 

334 

148 

182 

4 

1-54 

65 

74 

1-20 

83 

112 

49 

63 

» 

1^82 

55 

21 

•91 

110 

43 

23 

20 

— 

1-95 

51 

30 

•58 

172 

74 

36 

38 

— 

1-43 

70 

25 

•62 

160 

73 

42 

81 

^ 

1-83 

55 

93 

•68 

148 

235 

107 

128 

mm 

1-70 

59 

44 

•46 

217 

177 

86 

91 

. 

1-85 

64 

72 

1-04 

96 

120 

58 

61 

1 

1^73 

58 

23 

•58 

190 

63 

33 

29 

1 

1-44 

69 

855 

141 

71 

982 

497 

484 

1 

1-61 

62 

49 

122 

82 

44 

23 

21 

mm 

1-09 

92 

32 

1^02 

98 

52 

22 

30 

— 

1-66 

60 

29 

•80 

112 

40 

18 

22 

mm 

1-23 

81 

147 

-86 

116 

219 

111 

104 

4 

1-29 

78 

53 

•76 

131 

117 

49 

68 

. 

1-68 

69 

292 

115 

88 

380 

180 

199 

1 

1^49 

67 

18 

•51 

196 

54 

24 

30 

.. 

1-53 

65 

96 

•74 

135 

173 

85 

88 

«. 

1-34 

75 

54 

1^06 

96 

93 

39 

54 

- 

1-81 

55 

14,526 

-88 

113 

27,671 

13,510 

14,138 

23 

1-68 

60 

76 

•79 

126 

155 

70 

85 

^^ 

1^62 

62 

103 

•53 

190 

344 

175 

169 

mm 

1-76 

57 

41 

•69 

145 

125 

57 

67 

.1 

2-t)9 

48 

106 

•81 

124 

•     200 

102 

97 

1 

1-52 

66 

38 

•75 

134 

89 

45 

44 

. 

1-76 

57 

43 

•47 

211 

114 

43 

71 

. 

1^25 

80 

71 

•65 

155 

203 

109 

94 

. 

1-84 

54 

13 

•64 

156 

30 

13 

17 

-. 

1-48 

68 

167 

•56 

178 

491 

260 

231 

mm 

1-65 

61 

21 

•56 

179 

57 

26 

31 

~ 

1-52 

66 

2,169 

•91 

110 

3,767 

1,853 

1,908 

6 

1^58 

68  • 

31 

•91 

110 

53 

21 

32 

m. 

1-55 

64 

1^03 

M2 

89 

3,577 

1,816 

1,758 

3 

2-11 

48 

105 

•74 

136 

211 

92 

119 

. 

1^48 

68 

120 

•83 

121 

226 

116 

110 

. 

1-56 

64 

53 

•43 

285 

196 

77 

118 

1 

1^57 

64 

16 

•56 

177 

54 

20 

34 

... 

1-91 

52 

7 

•32 

317 

29 

12 

16 

1 

1-31 

77 

241 

•81 

124 

426 

206 

220 

mm 

1^43 

70 

213 

•99 

101 

325 

153 

172 

_ 

1-51 

66 

190 

103 

97 

254 

124 

180 

mm 

1^37 

73 

185 

•70 

143 

848 

168 

179 

1 

1-82 

76 

137 

•81 

124 

219 

109 

110 

— 

1-31 

77 

oxxn 


xxixth  registration  report. 
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Tablb  Xn. — General  Abatrad 


CountlM  and  Towns. 


PopolfttloB. 

n.  8.  Centoa 

IS'YO. 


Middlesex — Con. 
Lexington, 
Lincoln, 
Littleton,  . 
Lowell, 
Maiden, 
Marlborough, 
Medford,    . 
Melrose, 
Natick,      . 
Newton,     . 
North  Reading, 
Fepperell,  . 
Beading,    . 
Sherbom,  • 
Shirley, 
Somenrille, 
Stonebam, . 
Stow, 

Sadburj,    . 
Tewksburj, 
(Stole  Almshouse), 
Townsend, . 
Tyngsborougb, 
Wakefield, 
Waltham,  . 
Watertown, 
Wayland,  • 
Westford,  . 
Weston, 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Wobum,    . 


Nantucket  Coitntt, 


Norfolk  County, 


Bellingham, 
Braintree,  . 
Brookline, . 
Canton,  • 
Cohasset,  . 
Dedham,  . 
Dorchester,* 
Dover, 


2,277 
791 
983 

40,928 
7,367 
8,474 
5,717 
8,414 
6,404 

12,825 
942 
1,842 
2,664 
1,062 
1,451 

14,685 
4,518 
1,813 
2,091 
1,944 

1,962 
629 
4,135 
9,065 
4,326 
1,240 
1,803 
1,261 
866 
2,645 
8,560 

4,123 


89.443 

1,282 
3,948 
6,650 
3,879 
2,130 
7,342 

645 


bibths. 


Penons. 


Six. 


Females. 


Unk. 


259 

129 

130 

88 

44 

44 

102 

57 

44 

4,937 

2,561 

2,374 

1,215 

616 

600 

1,856 

939 

917 

587 

302 

280 

396 

199 

196 

1,208 

611 

588 

1,498 

746 

752 

113 

58 

55 

225 

126 

99 

241 

121 

120 

89 

43 

46 

136 

73 

63 

2,217 

1,126 

.  1,090 

529 

280 

249 

245 

138 

107 

246 

123 

123 

132 

68 

64 

343 

171 

172 

259 

137 

122 

41 

22 

19 

538 

281 

255 

1,335 

713 

619 

616 

304 

308 

151 

77 

74 

227 

103 

118 

102 

49 

53 

94 

46 

48 

393 

213 

180 

1,403 

738 

664 

318 

178 

139 

16,224 

8,214 

7,976 

142 

73 

68 

483 

243 

239 

1,051 

553 

491 

512 

261 

249 

287 

159 

128 

1,118 

679 

538 

1,458 

720 

735 

53 

80 

28 

1 

2 


5 
•1 
9 


2 
3 
4 

6 


1 

1 

34 

1 
1 

7 
2 

1 
8 


Ratio. 


Births 

to  100 

PenoDS 

llTlllC. 


Penons 

llTlBg 

to  one 
Birth. 


1-89 
1-86 
1-73 

2-01 
2-76 
3-65 
1-71 
1-93 
814 
1-95 
2-00 
204 
1-51 
1-40 
1-56 
2*52 
1-95 
2-27 
1-96 
114 

2-20 
1-09 
217 
2*46 
2*38 
2-04 
2-08 
1-36 
1-82 
2.60 
2-70 

1*28 


3-02 

1-78 
204 
2-63 
2-22 
2-22 
2-64 
2-72 
1-37 


53 
54 
58 
50 
86 
27 
58 
52 
82 
51 
60 
49 
66 
72 
64 
40 
51 
44 
51 
88 

46 
92 
46 
41 
42 
49 
48 
74 
55 
40 
87 

78 


38 

56 
49 
88 
45 
45 
89 
87 
78 


•  FITS  fMtfi  only.   Annexed  1870. 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT, 


CXZYU 


for  Six  Year$ — Ck>ntmaed. 


1IABHIAQE8. 


C^onplM. 


Batxo. 


Ill 

22 

44 

8,213 

867 

462 

250 

158 

837 

509 

47 

103 

97 

58 

67 

801 

178 

78 

68 

51 

116 

29 

286 

609 

288 

42 

83 

42 

37 

120 

870 

255 


4^4 

86 
152 
824 
178 
108 
839 
489 

26 


MftrrUfW 

to  100 
Penona. 


Penmut 

llTloftoone 

Marrtafe, 


•81 

•46 

•76 

1-31 

•81 

•91 

•76 

•77 

•88 

•66 

•88 

•93 

•61 

•88 

•77 

•34 

•64 

•72 

201 

•44 

•98 
•77 
•95 
M2 
111 
•66 
•77 
•55 
•71 
•76 
•72 

103 


•98 

•46 
•64 
•81 
•74 
•81 
•77 
•91 
-67 


123 
216 
134 
76 
124 
110 
132 
130 
114 
151 
120 
107 
165 
120 
180 
293 
157 
139 
199 
229 

102 
130 
105 
89 
90 
177 
130 
180 
140 
132 
139 

97 


108 

221 
156 
123 
135 
124 
130 
110 
149 


DEATHS. 


Pemoiu. 


232 

59 

114 

4,532 
660 
748 
468 
281 
573 
767 
96 
193 
266 
87 
141 

1,429 

869 

141 

157 

97 

1,415 
214 
79 
385 
888 
358 
106 
190 
100 
96 
186 
751 

580 


10,359 

91 
377 
546 
325 
198 
706 
893 

50 


Bsz. 


Sialei. 


FamalM. 


Uok. 


Rano. 


Deatbt  to 

100  Fenom 

llTlnc. 


Persons 

liTtngtOOBO 

Death. 


108 
30 

52 

2,103 

320 

365 

203 

124 

296 

346 

48 

90 

125 

37 

61 

738 

187 

74 

71 

42 

788 

105 

36 

186 

435 

166 

62 

92 

48 


124 

29 

62 

2,428 

338 

383 

265 

156 

277 

421 

48 

103 

141 

50 

80 

691 

182 

66 

86 

55 

627 

109 

43 

199 

451 

191 

44 

97 

52 


50 

46 

90 

96 

365 

386 

276 

304 

5,047 

5,294 

50 

39 

^m 

194 

272 

274 

147 

177 

100 

98 

361 

344 

416 

474 

18 

32 

1 

2 


2 
1 


18 
2 


1 
8 


1^70 

59 

1-25 

80 

1^93 

52 

1-85 

54 

1^49 

67 

1-47 

68 

1^37 

73 

1-37 

73 

1-49 

67 

1-00 

100 

1-70 

59 

1-75 

57 

166 

60 

1^37 

73 

1-62 

62 

1-62 

62 

1-37 

73 

1-28 

77 

1-25 

80 

•83 

120 

1^82 
208 
1-56 
1*64 
1^38 
1^42 
1-76 
1-32 
1-85 
1-18 
1^47 

2-34 


1^93 

1-14 
1^59 
1-37 
1-40 
1^55 
1^60 
1-66 
1-30 


55 
48 
64 
61 
73 
70 
57 
76 
54 
85 
68 

43 


52 

88 
63 
73 
72 
66 
62 
60 
77 


cxxviii 
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Table  XII, — General  Abstract 


Coanties  and  Townf. 


Norfolk — Con. 
Foxborough, 
Franklin,    . 
Hyde  Park,* 
Medfield, 
Medway, 
Milton, 
Needham, 
Norfolk,! 
Quincy, 
Randolph, 
Roxbury,! 
Sharon, 
Stoughton, 
Walpole,    . 
West  Roxbury, 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham, 


Plymouth  County, 


Abington,  . 
Bridgewater, 
(State  Almshowe)^ 
Carver, 
Duxbury,   . 
East  Bridgewater, 
Halifax, 
Hanover,    . 
Hanson,     •        • 
Hingham,  .        . 
Hull, . 

Kingston,  .        . 
Lakeville,  . 
Marion, 
Marshfield, 
Mattapoisett, 
Middleborough,  • 
North  Bridgewater, 
Pembroke, . 
Plymouth,  . 
Plympton, . 
Rochester, . 
Scituate,    . 
South  Scituate,  . 
Wareham, . 
West  Bridgewater, 


Popnlation. 

U.  B.  Census 

ISTO. 


8,057 
2,512 
4,136 
1,142 
8,721 
2,683 
8,607 
1,081 
7,442 
5,642 

1,508 
4,914 
2,137 
8,683 
9,010 
2,292 

65,365 

9,308 
3,660 

1,092 
2,341 
3,017 

619 
1,628 
1,219 
4,422 

261 
1,604 
1,159 

896 
1,659 
1,361 
4,687 
8,007 
1,447 
6,238 

804 
1,024 
2,350 
1,661 
3,098 
1,803 


BIBTH8. 


Penons. 


Sbx. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Births 

to  100 

PerAoiis 

Urlng. 


Pemps 
imog 

toons 
Birth. 


296 

138 

155 

3 

1-61 

243 

114 

129 

_ 

1-61 

367 

177 

190 

— 

2-96 

109 

54 

55 

mm 

1-59 

478 

139 

238 

1 

2-14 

384 

203 

181 

. 

2  39 

523 

240 

282 

1 

2-41 

31 

10 

21 

— 

2-86 

1,057 

550 

504 

3 

3-45 

934 

480 

453 

1 

278 

2,634 

1,351 

1,283 

— 

309 

164 

84 

78 

2 

1-82 

752 

373 

379 

— 

2-39 

230 

125 

103 

2 

1-79 

1,148 

568 

575 

— 

2-19 

1,497 

764 

729 

4 

2-78 

278 

126 

150 

2 

2-02 

8,897 

4,606 

4,276 

15 

2-27 

1,456 

753 

703 

_ 

2-63 

487 

268 

219 

— 

2-22 

233 

120 

113 

— 

— 

131 

74 

57 

-i 

200 

253 

141 

110 

2 

1-78 

335 

161 

174 

>. 

185 

70 

30 

40 

— 

1-89 

219 

105 

114 

_ 

2-22 

152 

82 

70 

. 

2-08 

522 

292 

228 

2 

1*96 

29 

16 

13 

. 

1-85 

179 

86 

92 

1 

1-85 

158 

71 

87 

— 

2-27 

103 

43 

60 

— 

1*92 

186 

98 

86 

2 

1-85 

139 

66 

72 

1 

1-92 

482 

247 

235 

_ 

1-70 

1,221 

613 

604 

4 

2-38 

181 

93 

88 

.. 

208 

927 

478 

446 

3 

2  50 

86 

47 

39 

m- 

1-78 

115 

60 

55 

— 

1-89 

308 

171 

137 

mm 

2-17 

183 

102 

81 

-. 

1-85 

517 

268 

249 

— 

2-78 

225 

121 

104 

- 

2-08 

62 
62 
34 
63 
47 
42 
41 
35 
29 
36 
32 
55 
42 
56 
46 
86 
50 

44 

38 
45 

50 
56 
54 
53 
45 
48 
51 
54 
54 
44 
52 
54 
52 
58 
43 
48 
40 
56 
53 
46 
54 
3d 
48 


*  Three  years  cmly.   Inoorporated  1808. 

X  Three  years  only. 


t  One  year  only.    Incorporated  1870. 
Annexed  1867. 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


CXZIX 


for  Six  Years — Continned. 


UARRIAOE8. 

DEATHS. 

Batio. 

Panoni. 

8sx. 

Batio. 

Ooaplei. 

Uarriagea 

Peraont 

Deatlis  to 

Persona 

to  100 

llTlngtooDe 

Malea. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Penont 

living  to  one 

PenoDs. 

Marriage. 

liTlng. 

Death. 

136 

•74 

135 

240 

105 

135 

1-32 

76 

111 

•74 

136 

229 

98 

129 

2 

1^52 

66 

94 

•76 

132 

158 

76 

82 

— 

1-28 

78 

56 

•82 

122 

94 

42 

52 

-. 

1-37 

73 

169 

•76 

132 

311 

147 

164 

— 

1^39 

72 

141 

•88 

114 

247 

118 

129 

.- 

r54 

65 

133 

•61 

163 

317 

162 

155 

— 

147 

68 

11 

102 

98 

8 

7 

1 

-. 

•74 

135 

336 

1-10 

91 

730 

386 

344 

-. 

2-38 

42 

262 

•78 

129 

580 

293 

283 

4 

1^71 

58 

736 

•86 

116 

1,746 

818 

925 

3 

2-05 

49 

63 

•69 

144 

146 

77 

69 

m- 

1^1 

62 

227 

•72 

189 

443 

225 

217 

1 

1^41 

71 

87 

•68 

147 

213 

111 

102 

— 

1-67 

60 

219 

•42 

238 

641 

317 

323 

1 

1-23 

81 

421 

•78 

128 

812 

403 

409 

~ 

1^50 

67 

130 

•94 

106 

258 

115 

143 

- 

1-88 

53 

8,434 

•88 

114 

6,664 

3,350 

3,295 

19 

1-70 

59 

461 

•81 

124 

737 

371 

363 

3 

1^32 

76 

.176 

.    ^80 

125 

273 

146 

127 

— 

1-25 

80 

— 

>. 

— 

561 

307 

254 

m- 

.- 

— 

63 

•96 

104 

112 

63 

49 

m- 

169 

59 

112 

•80 

126 

216 

111 

105 

— 

1-54 

65 

171 

•94 

106 

286 

149 

137 

— 

1^58 

63 

35 

•94 

106 

65 

29 

85 

1 

r75 

57 

93 

•95 

105 

164 

92 

72 

— 

1^67 

60 

70 

•96 

104 

116 

63 

52 

— 

1^56 

64 

191 

•72 

139 

^    450 

206 

243 

1 

1^69 

59 

10 

•64 

157 

23 

13 

10 

— 

1-47 

68 

83 

•86  # 

116 

168 

73 

95 

mm 

1-75 

57 

61 

•88 

114 

109 

54 

55 

— 

1-56 

64 

51 

•95 

105 

102 

54 

48 

. 

1^92 

52 

72 

•72 

138 

153 

73 

79 

1 

1-54 

65 

86 

1^19 

84 

177 

89 

87 

1 

2-44 

41 

239 

•85 

118 

423 

201 

222 

mm 

1-52 

66 

446 

•84 

119 

697 

356 

331 

9 

1-32 

76 

87 

1-00 

100 

154 

75 

78 

1 

1^79 

56 

390 

104 

96 

700 

333 

367 

m. 

1-89 

53 

50 

1^04 

96 

83 

37 

45 

1 

172 

58 

60 

•98 

102 

94 

54 

40 

— 

1-54 

65 

118 

•84 

119 

203 

116 

87 

— 

1-45 

69 

85 

•85 

117 

160 

65 

95 

— 

1-61 

62 

173 

•93 

107 

302 

160 

152 

— 

1-61 

62 

66 

•61 

164 

137 

70 

67 

— 

126 

79 

17 
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Table  XII. — General  Abstract 


Counties  and  Towu. 


PopaUtton. 

U.  8.  Cenraa 

IS'YO. 


Sthtfolk  County,   . 

BostoQ,       •        • 
Chelsea,     . 
Reyere, 
Winthrop, . 


WORCEBTEB  CoUNTY, 


Ashbumham, 
Athol,        .  . 
Auburn,     • 
Barre, 
Berlin, 
Blackfltone, 
Bolton,       • 
Boylflton,    . 
Brookfield, 
Charlton,    . 
Clinton, 
Dana, 
Douglafl,     . 
Dudlej, 
Fitchburg, . 
Gardner,    . 
Grafton,     . 
Hardwick,  • 
Harvard,    . 
Holden, 
Hubbardston, 
Lancaster, . 
Leicester,  . 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Mendon,     . 
Milford, 
MiUbury,    . 
New  Braintree, 
Northborough, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield 
Oakham,    . 
Oxford, 
Faxton, 
Petersham, 
PhiUipston, 


270,802 

250,526 

18,547 

1,197 

532 


192,716 

2,172 
3,517 
1,178 
2,572 
1,016 
5,421 
1,014 

800 
2,527 
1,878 
5,429 

758 
2,182 
2,388 
11,260 
8,833 
4,594 
2,219 
1,341 
2,062 
1,654 
1,845 
2,768 
3,894 
1,121 
1,175 
9,890 
4,397 

640 
1,504 
3,774 
3,343 

860 
2,669 

646 
1,335 

693 


BIRTHS. 


PeraoxM. 


Bbx. 


Males. 


Unk. 


Batio. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

Uvlng. 


Persons 
MTlng 
toons 
Birth. 


4S,151 

21,456 

20,669 

6 

2-60 

39,263 

20,003 

19,259 

1 

2-61 

2,672 

1,340 

1,328 

4 

2-40 

117 

65 

51 

1 

1-64 

99 

48 

51 

— 

3-12 

27,802 

14,212 

13,547 

43 

240 

296 

162 

133 

1 

2-27 

288 

148 

140 

_ 

1-37 

117 

58 

59 

.. 

1-67 

271 

136 

135 

— 

1-75 

142 

66 

76 

— 

2-32 

896 

454 

439 

3 

4-00 

163 

72 

91 

~. 

2-70 

106 

55 

51 

— 

2-22 

349 

167 

182 

— 

232 

144 

86 

58 

— 

1-28 

898 

455 

440 

3 

2-78 

67 

25 

42 

_ 

1-47 

447 

226 

221 

— 

345 

432 

216 

216 

— 

3-03 

1,446 

732 

714 

_ 

2-13 

419 

220 

199 

— 

2-08 

596 

324 

272 

— 

2-17 

308 

153 

150 

^ 

2-27 

118 

51 

67 

— 

1-35 

216 

110 

106 

— 

1-75 

171 

90 

81 

— 

1-72 

130 

71 

59 

— 

1-18 

416 

219 

197 

^ 

2-50 

450 

232 

214 

4 

1-92 

116 

67 

49 

— 

1-72 

181 

90 

91 

~ 

2-57 

1,935 

991 

944 

— 

3-38 

836 

425 

411 

. 

316 

51 

22 

26 

3 

1-33 

195 

88 

107 

. 

217 

539 

271 

268 

~. 

2-38 

523 

285 

238 

— 

261 

66 

38 

28 

~ 

1-28 

356 

191 

165 

— 

222 

46 

21 

25 

— 

119 

123 

62 

61 

~ 

1-54 

76 

40 

85 

1 

1-83 

89 

38 
42 
61 
82 


41 

44 
73 
60 
57 
43 
25 
87 
45 
43 
78 
36 
68 
29 
33 
47 
48 
46 
44 
74 
57 
58 
85 
40 
52 
58 
39 
30 
32 
75 
46 
42 
38 
78 
45 
84 
65 
55 


1870.] 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


CZXXl 


for  /S&i  Tmt*— Ckmtinaed. 


MABBIAaSS. 

DEATHS. 

Batio. 

Pexwmi. 

8KZ. 

lUno. 

OoaplM. 

MtfriagM 

PeTBora 

Deaths  to 

PersoDi 

to  100 

UTlngtoon« 

lUlM. 

Fenudet. 

Unk. 

lOOFenoM 

nTiOftOOM 

Ptnona. 

Marriafe. 

UTing. 

Death. 

19,165 

1-18 

85 

32,365 

16,526 

15,882 

7 

2^00 

60 

18,046 

1^20 

83 

30,450 

15,664 

14,886 

. 

2-02 

49 

1,078 

•97 

103 

1,819 

923 

890 

6 

•90 

111 

20 

•28 

859 

64 

28 

36 

— 

•89 

112 

21 

•64 

157 

32 

11 

20 

1 

1-00 

100 

10,598 

•92 

109 

19,102 

9,669 

9,498 

35 

;  1^66 

61 

147 

112 

89 

241 

132 

109 

i. 

1-85 

54 

206 

•98 

102 

309 

164 

155 

,  - 

1-47 

68 

41 

•    ^58 

172 

64 

31 

33 

-i 

•91 

110 

142 

•92 

109 

266 

127 

138 

1 

1^70 

58 

65 

1^09 

92 

99 

48 

50 

1 

1^64 

61 

346 

154 

65 

520 

256 

262 

2 

232 

48 

55 

•90 

111 

155 

72 

83 

— 

256 

89 

44 

•92 

109 

100 

51 

49 

- 

2^08 

48 

187 

•90 

111 

203 

92 

111 

— 

133 

75 

91 

•81 

124 

185 

94 

91 

- 

1^64  • 

61 

817 

•97 

103 

492 

241 

249 

2 

1-52 

66 

50 

110 

91 

69 

36 

33 

_  — 

1-52 

66 

127 

•97 

•103 

255 

128 

127 

— 

1^96 

51 

59 

•41 

242 

287 

129 

156 

2 

2-00 

50 

660 

•98 

102 

1,055 

649 

506 

— 

1-66 

64 

142 

.     ^71 

141 

243 

123 

120 

— 

1^22 

82 

232 

•84 

119 

856 

166 

189 

1 

130 

77 

106 

•79 

126 

114 

51 

63 

— 

•85 

117 

42 

•52 

192 

139 

64 

75 

— 

1^54 

66 

109 

•88 

113 

191 

92 

99 

— 

1^54 

66 

86 

•87 

115 

136 

60 

74 

2 

1^37 

73 

01 

•82 

122 

137 

68 

69 

- 

1-23 

81 

122 

•73* 

136 

279 

152 

127 

— 

1^67 

60 

134 

•57 

174 

409 

197 

212 

'•m 

1-75 

67 

52 

•78 

129 

136 

62 

73 

— 

2^00 

50 

46 

•65 

163 

103 

47 

56 

— 

1-46 

68 

586 

102 

98 

1,167 

606 

561 

— 

2-04 

49 

245 

•92 

108 

453 

237 

215 

1 

1-72 

58 

36 

•93 

107 

56 

27 

27 

1 

1-43 

70 

69 

•76 

131 

142 

68 

74 

— 

1-57 

64 

183 

•81 

124 

256 

117 

138 

— 

M3 

89 

148 

•74 

135 

343 

169 

172 

2 

171 

58 

33 

•64 

156 

102 

50 

51 

1 

1^98 

51 

131 

•82 

122 

265 

124 

140 

1 

1-66 

60 

23 

•60 

168 

69 

37 

32 

- 

1-78 

66 

66 

•83 

121 

135 

66 

69 

— 

1-69 

59 

46 

111 

90 

74 

31 

43 

** 

1-78 

66 
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Tablb  XIL — Omeral  Abstract 


• 

PopnlAtlon. 

BIRTHS. 

Sex. 

Batio. 

GoantiM  and  Towns. 

U.  8.  CeiMua 

POTBOQI. 

Blrthi 

Persons 

Males. 

Femsles. 

Unk. 

to  100 
Penons 
llviDg. 

llvins 
to  uno 
Birth. 

Worcester — Con. 

Princeton, . 

1,279 

.     121 

61 

60 

— 

1-58 

63 

Boyalston, . 

1,354 

131 

72 

54 

5 

1-61 

62 

Rutland,    . 

1,024 

131 

72 

59 

_ 

2-13 

47 

Shrewsbury, 

1,610 

231 

130 

101 

— 

2-39 

42 

Southborough,    . 

2,135 

291 

153 

138 

- 

2-27 

44 

Southbridge, 

5,208 

747 

361 

386 

— 

2-39 

42 

Spencer,    . 

3,952 

797 

390 

405 

2 

3-36 

30 

Sterling,     . 

1,670 

195 

105 

88 

2 

1-95 

51 

Sturbridge, 

2,101 

183 

95 

88 

•~ 

1-45 

69 

Sutton, 

2,699 

353 

186 

167 

— 

218 

46 

Templeton, 

2,802 

379 

203 

176 

— 

2  26 

44 

Upton, 

1,989 

279 

133 

146 

i- 

2  34 

43 

Uxbridge,  . 

3,058 

416 

209 

205 

2 

2-27 

44 

Warren,     . 

2,625 

401 

218 

183 

m. 

2-54 

39 

Webster,    . 

4,763 

708 

362 

346 

mm 

2-47 

40 

WftBtborough, 

3,601 

545 

285 

260 

^ 

2-52 

40 

West  Boylston,  . 

2,862 

435 

211 

224 

.m 

2-53 

39 

West  Brookfield, 

1,842 

255 

140 

115 

. 

231 

43 

Westminster, 

1,770 

161 

77 

84 

.. 

1-52 

66 

Winchcndon,     . 

3,398 

435 

225 

198 

12 

213 

47 

Worcester, 

41,105 

6,684 

3,405 

3,274 

• 

5 

2-71 

37 

ISTOJ 


GENERAL  ABSTItACT. 


CZXXIU 


for  Six  Years — Concluded. 


MASBIAGEa. 


Ratio. 


Opaplei.  /  Jfarrl«gw  /    P«ivob* 

luTingtoone 


PcnoDi. 


129 
158 
101 
186 
185 
616 
356 
173 
167 
237 
269 
166 
268 
226 
432 
349 
235 
184 
183 
842 
4,538 


DEATHS. 


Bsz. 


Males. 


FemalM. 


Unk. 


Katio. 


D«At]it  to 
lOOPenon* 

llTlDf. 


PenoiM 
Uvlngtooiia 

D«AtlL 


•   64 

65 

72 

86 

40 

61 

96 

90 

91 

94 

297 

317 

186 

167 

82 

91 

84 

83 

129 

108 

139 

130 

76 

91 

132 

136 

114 

112 

207 

223 

196 

163 

116 

119 

96 

86 

89 

94 

172 

164 

2,338 

2,197 

2 
3 


6 
8 


1-68 
1-94 
1-64 
1-93 
145 
1-97 
1-60 
1-73 
1-32 
1*46 
1-60 
1-39 
1-46 
1-43 
1-61 
1-61 
1-37 
1-67 
1-72 
1-68 
1-84 


59 
61 
61 
62 
69 
61 
67 
58 
75 
68 
62 
72 
68 
70 
66 
62 
78 
60 
68 
60 
64 
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Tabue  Xn. — Oeneral  Abstract 


m 

Popalatlon. 

BIRTHS. 

Six. 

Ratio. 

CoantlM  and  Towns. 

^#^P«Aafl  ^^^PVP    ^W^^^^     ^m  ^   ■■   ^^^m-w 

ISVO. 

PexBonfl. 

Births 
to  100 

Persons 
living 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Penons 
llviog. 

to  one 
Birth. 

Worcester — Con. 

Princeton, . 

1,279 

.     121 

61 

60 

— 

1-58 

63 

Boyalston, . 

1,854 

131 

72 

54 

5 

1-61 

62 

Batland,    . 

1,024 

131 

72 

59 

— 

2-13 

47 

Shrewsbuiy, 

1,610 

231 

130 

101 

— 

2-39 

42 

Southborough,    . 

2,135 

291 

153 

138 

— 

2-27 

44 

Southbridge, 

5,208 

747 

361 

886 

- 

2-39 

42 

Spencer,    . 

8,952 

797 

390 

405 

2 

3-36 

30 

Sterlinj;,     . 
Starbndge, 

1,670 

195 

105 

88 

2 

1-95 

51 

2,101 

183 

95 

88 

— 

1-45 

69 

Sutton, 

2,699 

353 

186 

167 

— 

218 

46 

Templeton, 

2,802 

379 

203 

176 

— 

2^6 

44 

Upton, 

1,989 

279 

133 

146 

- 

2  34 

43 

Uxbridge,  . 

3,058 

416 

209 

205 

2 

2-27 

44 

Warren,     . 

2,625 

401 

218 

183 

.- 

2-54 

39 

Webster,    . 

4,763 

708 

362 

346 

— 

2-47 

40 

Westborough, 

3,601 

545 

285 

260 

— 

2-52 

40 

West  Boylston, 

2,862 

435 

211 

224 

— 

2-53 

39 

West  Brookfield, 

1,842 

255 

140 

115 

— 

231 

43 

Westminster, 

1,770 

161 

77 

84 

— 

1-52 

66 

Winchendon, 

8,398 

435 

225 

198 

12 

213 

47 

Worcester, 

41,105 

6,684 

3,405 

3,274 

• 

5 

2-71 

37 

1870.] 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


CXZZIU 


for  Six  Years — Concluded. 


MABBIAOE8. 

DEATHS. 

• 

Batio. 

PttnoDs. 

8sz. 

Batio. 

Gooplea. 

Manrlagea 

Fenons 

Deaths  to 

Penons 

to  400 

IlTlDgtOODe 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Penons 

Uvlogtoons 

Peraoot. 

Manlaftt. 

llTlng. 

Death. 

67 

•74 

136 

129 

'      64 

66 

c 

1-68 

59 

77 

•96 

106 

158 

72 

86 

1-94 

61 

61 

•83 

121 

101 

40 

61 

— 

1-64 

61 

79 

•82 

122 

186 

96 

90 

. 

1-93 

62 

96 

•74 

136 

186 

91 

94 

- 

1-45 

69 

339 

1-Q9 

92 

616 

297 

317 

2 

1-97 

61 

169 

•67 

149 

356 

186 

167 

3 

1-60 

67 

67 

•67 

160 

173 

82 

91 

— 

1-73 

58 

94 

•76 

134 

167 

84 

83 

. 

1-32 

75 

121 

•76 

134 

237 

129 

108 

— 

1-46 

68 

156 

.     -93 

108 

269 

139 

130 

- 

1-60 

62 

99 

•83 

121 

166 

76 

91 

— 

1-39 

72 

183 

100 

100 

268 

132 

136 

- 

•  1-46 

68 

145 

•92 

109 

226 

114 

112 

— 

1-43 

70 

411 

1-43 

70 

432 

207 

223 

2 

1-61 

66 

164 

•76 

132 

349 

196 

163 

- 

1-61 

62 

139 

•81 

123 

235 

116 

119 

— 

1-37 

73 

81 

•74 

136 

184 

96 

86 

2 

1-67 

60 

87 

•82 

122 

183 

89 

94 

. 

1-72 

68 

212 

104 

96 

342 

172 

164 

6 

1-68 

60 

2,567 

1-04 

96 

4,538 

2,338 

2,197 

8 

1-84 

54 
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BIRTHS. 
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Supplement  to  Table  XIII. 

PLURALITY  BIRTHS.— Six  Teahs— 1865-70. 

[Included  In  Tables  XH.  and  XIII.] 


£1 

Feoi./ . 
Dnk.,  . 

1,988 
2 

54 

123 

1 

13 
2 

37 

110 

62 

872 

132 

108 

354  252 

l{ 

ToUis,. 
Hales,. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

300 

147 

151 

2 

12 
4 

8 

15 

B 
6 

2 
2 

6 
1 
5 

8 
2 
6 

58 
25 
33 

20 
11 
9 

14 
8 
6 

73 
88 
35 

16 

i\ 

ToUlB,. 

260 
129 
131 

4 
4 

14 

6 
8 

4 
1 
8 

2 

2 

18 
11 

7 

48 
21 
27 

24 
14 
10 

10 
5 
5 

46 
20 
26 

40 
24 
16 

11 

TotaU,. 
Malex,  . 
Fem.,   . 

2S8 
135 
138 

2 
1 

1 

14 

10 
4 

: 

6 

5 

16 
7 
9 

58 
30 
28 

30 
16 
14 

12 
4 
8 

44 
19 
25 

30 
20 

10 

1 

Totals,. 
Mile*,. 
Fern.,  . 

348 

178 
170 

4 
2 
2 

28 
16 
12 

6 
4 
2 

8 
8 
5 

12 
6 
6 

60 
28 
32 

88 
22 
16 

18 

10 
8 

68 
32 
36 

20 
32 

^\ 

Totals,. 
Male.,. 
Fem.,  . 

885 
179 
1611 

8 
4 

4 

18 
7 
11 

z 

6 
3 
8 

20 
13 

7 

12 

65 
36 
28 

14 
7 
7 

20 
16 
4 

28 
22 

32 

2S 
23 

11 

Tolals,. 
Mala,. 
Fern.,  . 

876 

'  193 

184 

8 
8 

6 

24 
11 
13 

18 

4 

1 
3 

25 

8 
6 
2 

22 
12 

10 

50 
27 
23 

40 
26 
14 

18 
7 
11 

67 
33 

42 

17 
25 

Jl 

Totals.. 
MaK. 
Fern.,  . 

848 
177 
171 

12 
7 
5 

26 
15 
11 

24 
12 
12 

2 
I 

1 

62 
26 
36 

10 
8 

7 

14 
8 
6 

12 
6 
7 

68 
37 
31 

16 
0 

7 

18 
8 
10 

40 
19 
21 

44 
27 

17 

1870.] 
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Supplement  to  Table  XIII. — Concluded. 


I 


8EZ. 


m 

00 


C 

I 


1^ 


i 

B 

n 


i 
1 

I 


I 


a 
§ 

04 


0 
00 


e 


4l 

O 


^1 


Totals,. 

887 

10 

84 

12 

4 

64 

10 

22 

10 

62 

20 

12 

80 

Males, . 

200 

8 

18 

6 

1 

80 

5 

16 

6 

35 

15 

8 

40 

Fern.,  . 

187 

2 

16 

6 

3 

84 

5 

7 

4 

27 

5 

9 

40 

Totals, . 

854 

18 

26 

26 

2 

42 

6 

30 

6 

61 

16 

83 

56 

Males, . 

197 

11 

15 

15 

2 

28 

3 

15 

2 

33 

8 

21 

25 

Fem.,  • 

167 

7 

11 

11 

— 

14 

3 

15 

4 

28 

8 

12 

31 

Totals,. 

412 

10 

22 

86 

4 

58 

3 

26 

10 

86 

85 

28 

58 

Males, . 

206 

4 

12 

23 

4 

36 

3 

12 

5 

37 

21 

11 

24 

Fem*,  ■ 

206 

6 

10 

13 

22 

— 

14 

5 

49 

14 

17 

34 

Totals,. 

824 

14 

22 

14 

2 

52 

6 

16 

6 

46 

82 

20 

53 

Males, . 

166 

4 

11 

8 

1 

27 

2 

8 

2 

241 

14 

9 

35 

Fem.,  • 

169 

10 

11 

6 

1 

25 

4 

8 

4 

22 

18 

11 

18 

Totals,. 

388 

. 

18 

28 

2 

66 

2 

25 

16 

74 

82 

8 

81 

Males, . 

200 

- 

8 

18 

2 

42 

1 

10 

8 

81 

22 

1 

49 

Fem.,  . 

188 

10 

15 

23 

1 

15 

8 

43 

10 

7 

82 

47 
18 
29 


32 
19 
13 


86 
14 
22 


41 
20 
21 


32 
18 
19 


18 
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Table  XIV.— STILLBORN.— Sk  Teabs— 1865-70. 

IHstinguiahing  by  Counttet,  Sy  JfimMf,  laul  frj/  Sex,  the  reffistend 
Number  of  Smbirthe  during  the  JSHs  Teare,  1865-70. 


£[ 

(em.,  . 
Unk,  . 

418 

31 

21 

14 

laa 
41 

D 
8 

a7J 
66 

4 

61 

16 

1 

817 

68 

168 
68 

50 
17 

1US4 
66 

155 
41 

i\ 

Tout,. 
Md.,. 
Fern.,  . 
Dnk.;  . 

470 
270 
170 

30 

6 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

33 
18 

10 
6 

3 

1 
2 

60 
33 
22 
5 

: 

9 
8 

5 

1 

- 

60 
3S 
28 
6 

IJ 

8 

6 

11 
5 

225 
183 

86 
6 

SO 

21 
8 

i{ 

TotiO.,. 
M.l«, . 
Fem.,  . 
0.k.,  . 

469 
253 

186 
80 

4 
3 
1 

3 

1 
2 

28 
15 
10 
3 

1 

1 

51 
28 
28 
5 

3 
3 

10 
4 
2 
4 

4 
2 
2 

64 
43 
20 

1 

U 
20 
16 
8 

13 

214 

118 

93 

6 

Sfl 
1ft 
8 
8 

i{ 

Totals,. 
M.l«,. 
Fern.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

586 

269 
204 
43 

7 
4 
2 

1 

9 
6 
8 

1 

14 
4 

; 

65 
86 

21 

1 

1 

15 

8 
6 

1 

10 

6 
4 

65 
31 
26 

8 

44 
20 
18 
6 

9 
2 
6 
2 

234 

133 

93 

6 

i 

12 

4 

k{ 

ToUU,. 

Fm.,  . 
link.,  . 

494 
278 
169 
27 

4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

26 
10 

7 
8 

i 

61 
32 
28 
6 

6 

1 
5 

5 
8 
2 

6 
8 
2 

87 
51 
28 

8 

29 
16 
S 
4 

8 
4 
2 
2 

2S4 
127 

•1 

8S 
20 
IS 

1 

4 

Dnk.,  . 

601 

210 
29 

6 
2 
2 
2 

10 
0 
8 

1 

27 
11 
12 
4 

2 
2 

59 
83 
24 
2 

6 
2 
8 

1 

7 

7 
2 

5 

80 
40 
36 
4 

23 
9 

11 
8 

12 
6 
4 
2 

233 

131 

94 

8 

2ft 
15 
12 
2 

^1 

>-3 

ToUlt. 
MJ«.. 
Fem.,  . 
Onk.,  . 

616 
283 
193 
40 

7 
2 
3 
2 

4 

1 
8 

28 
16 

a 

4 

3 
3 

63 
29 
19 
6 

8 
2 

1 

9 

4 
8 
2 

9 
4 
5 

76 
49 
21 

,6 

48 
24 

20 
2 

10 
4 
6 

223 
126 
90 

7 

44 

18 
IS 
U 

l{ 

Tottb,. 
Hda,. 
r,ni.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

608 
264 
195 
29 

9 
2 
8 
4 

5 
4 

1 

41 
25 
12 
4 

8 
2 

1 

62 
S3 
18 
1 

8 
2 

1 

11 

7 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

28 
4 

36 
17 
14 
6 

11 

7 
3 

236 

135 

97 

4 

32 
16 

15 

a 
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Table  XIV.— Concluded 

1 

.... 

5 

£ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

. 

36 
20 

7 

i 

1 

■i 

1 

1- 

Totals,. 

Fern.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

610 
277 
109 
34 

8 
4 

4 

t 

2 
1 

26 
H 
7 

: 

34 
27 
33 
4 

2 
2 

■ 

1 

81 

14 
12 

15 
5 
6 
5 

243 
143 
94 

6 

86 
20 
14 
2 

!■' 

ToUta,. 

Fern.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

472 
251 

181 

40 

11 
6 
3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2« 
15 
10 

1 

1 
1 

53 

2ft 
20 
8 

6 
2 
3 

17 
8 
6 
3 

6 
3 
8 

82 
33 
37 
7 

27 
15 
6 
6 

8 
6 

1 
1 

190 

115 

78 

6 

85 
17 
14 
4 

i- 

Totals,. 

Fern.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

481 
268 
171 
42 

12 
6 
4 
3 

8 
3 
2 
8 

36 
2ft 
13 
8 

; 

61 
82 
14 

5 

4 

4 

1 

6 
8 
2 

1 

58 
30 

15 
8 

20 
IB 

7 
6 

12 
6 
6 

1 

225 
180 

88 
7 

35 
19 
18 
8 

l( 

Totals.. 
Males,. 
Fem.,  . 
Uok..  . 

606 
274 
106 
35 

11 

7 
4 

16 
5 
6 
4 

33 
22 

7 
4 

: 

54 
26 

1 

16 

? 

6 

2 
3 

82 
40 
36 
6 

26 
14 
9 
3 

11 

6 

5 

205 

119 

81 

5 

40 
20 
17 
3 

i 

Totals,. 
MaK. 
Fern.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

602 
385 
231 
36 

13 
6 
2 
6 

6 
3 

1 
2 

46 
21 

22 
8 

2 

1 
1 

68 

25 
34 
0 

28 
14 

8 

1 

2 

1 

] 

86 
65 
27 
3 

40 
16 
20 
6 

13 

7 
6 

262 

166 
96 

1 

44 
26 
IS 

4 

i. 

Totals,. 
Male.,. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

12 

5 
4 
3 

': 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 
2 

; 

: 

1 

1 

3 
8 

1 
1 

: 

3 
1 

I 

czl 


xxixth  registration  report. 
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Tablb  XTL— marriages.— Six  Yeaks— 1865-70. 

McAibUing  (he  Social  Condition  and  Age$  of  Parties  Married  during 

the  Six  Yean,  1866-.70. 

AoaREQATE — Of  all  Conditions. 


(A.) 

First  Marriage  of  both  Parties 

Und.  20. 
20  to  25, 
35  to  30, 
80  to  85, 
85  to  40, 
Mto46. 
45to5», 
6010  56, 
65  to  60, 
CO  to  65, 
«S  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
OtctBO, 

69,310 

1,520 

30.402 

23.527 

7,270 

2,272 

706 

281 

103 

46 

14 

8 

8 

1 

157 

1587S 

1081 

10323 

3669 

643 

118 

24 

7 

2 

2 

10 

34138 

407 

17577 

12527 

2816 

835 

117 

39 

6 

5 

1 
8 

12643 

28 

2,291 

6,550 

2,710 

773 

193 

70 

19 

7 

1 
1 

■■: 

14E 

m 

61 
17 

1 
1 
1 

665 

20 
79 
132 
22J 

118 
54 
29 
11 

1 

— 

163 

10 
18 
32 
48 
31 
12 
11 
2 
] 

58 
11 

i; 

s 
1 

26 

- 

I 

t 
1 

6 

1 

2 
2 

1 

6 

1 

4 
1 

: 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

259 

2 
48 
45 
16 

143 

xxixth  eegistration  report. 
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Table  XVI. — Continued. 
(6.)    First  Marriage  of  Male  and  Second  Marriage  of  Female. 


1 

s 
1 

AGB  OF  PEMAIX8. 

! 

3 

1 

S 

s 

3 
s 
S 

« 

s 
S 

3 
a 
% 

s 

S 

3 

s 

2 

s 

s 

s 
3 

8 

s 
% 

s 

a 
8 

a 

s 

1 

J 

All  A«n, 

UDd.20, 
20  to  25, 
25  to  30. 

80  to  as, 

85  to  40, 
40  to  45, 

45  to.  50, 
60t«65, 

m  to  60, 

60  to  65, 
65  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
Over  80, 
Unk.,  . 

4,543 

31 

838 

1,478 

863 

684 

271 

148 

73 

31 

18 

7 

3 

1 
16 

63 

2 

41 
18 

1 

839 

19 

378 
282 
98 
40 
12 
6 
1 
1 

: 

- 
1 

1508 

7 
351 
673 
315 
111 
82 
10 
7 
2 

- 

1084 

2 

123 
345 
345 
174 
68 
18 
12 
2 
3 

i 

1 

594 

1 
33 
113 
151 
169 
68 
41 
13 
10 
2 

1 
1 

254 

4 
24 
87 

55 
67 
41 
14 
7 
4 

101 

2 
6 
9 
17 
26 
22 
18 
4 
1 
2 

: 

- 

36 

1 

3 
1 
2 
7 
7 
8 
1 
4 
1 

■ 

: 

2 

3 

8 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

: 

40 

5 
18 
8 
8 

2 

1 
IS 

(C.)    Second  Marriage  of  the  Male  but  First  Marri^e  of  the 
Female. 


All  aou, 

Und.  20, 
20  to  25, 
26  to  30, 
80  to  85, 
85  to  40, 
40  to  46, 
46  to  60, 
50  to  56, 
55  to  60, 
60  to  85, 
66  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
Over  80, 
Unk.,  . 

8,628 

284 
1,378 

1,870 

1,778 

1,210 

882 

530 

324 

177 

07 

81 

13 

6 

89 

630 

82 
240 
156 
87 
25 
16 
8 
5 
1 

2345 

146 
063 
728 
466 
209 

32 
12 
4 
2 
2 

3 

2348 

51 
411 
622 
591 
363 
201 
74 
21 
7 
6 

1504 

2 
69 
310 
416 

301 
219 
108 
67 
13 
7 
1 

1 

924 

1 
6 
45 
178 
218 
215 
138 
78 

14 

1 

1 

1 
- 

5 
20 
74 

m 

7( 
41 
IS 

222 

1 

1 

15 
47 

50 
48 
34 
16 

7 
2 

1 

91 

2 
2 
80 
16 
21 
13 
5 
1 
1 

61 

" 
1 

- 

l 
8 
1 
10 
14 
16 
6 

21 

_ 
_ 

: 

_ 

11 

2 
6 

1 
2 

\ 

1 
1 

61 

1 

2 

4 
5 
2 
8 

1 
2 

83 
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Table  XVL— Concluded. 
(D.)    Subsequent  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 


o 

M 

AGE  or  rSMALES. 

■ 

< 

S 

s 

8 

s 

S 
t 

8 
8 

% 

S 

8 

8 

s 

9 

s 

a 
8 

t 

s 
8 

8 

o 

8 

8 
t 

1 

• 

1 

Au.  Aew, 

Und.  20, 
20  to  25, 
25  to  30, 
80  to  35, 
85  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
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LAWS 

CONCEBNINQ  THE  BEGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS 


[General  Statutes — Chapter  21.] 
OF  THE  REGISTRY  AND  RETURNS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 


Bionoif 

1.  City  and  Town  Clerks  to  obtain,  record,  and 

index  fkcte  concerning   Birttis,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths. 

2.  Parents  and  others  to  glre  notice  of  Births, 

and  Deaths. 

8.  Physicians  to  giTe  Certificate  of  Caase  of 
Death,  when  requested.    Penalty. 

4.  Sextons,  Undertakers,  &c.,  to  make  returns 
to  Clerks  of  Cities  and  Towns.  Clerks  to 
glTe  Certificate  of  Kegistry  of  Death  to  the 
Person  having  charge  of  funeral  rites  prt- 
Hminary  to  Interment,  for  dellTfry,  &c. 
If  Interment  takes  place  without  such  Cer- 
tificate, notice  thereof  to  be  given,  under 
penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

6*  Clerk  annually  to  transmit  oertifled  Copies 
of  Records  to  Secretarv. 


Sectiom 

6.  Record  or  Certificate  of  Clerk  to  be 

facit  evidence  in  Legal  Proceedings. 

7.  Clerks— Fees  of,  payable  by  City  or  Town; 

Accounts  of,  to  be  certified  by  Saeretazy. 
Penaltv  for  neglect  of  duty. 

8.  Saperintendents   of  State    Almshouses    to 

record  and  return  to  Secretary,  births  and 
deaths  therein. 
0.  Secretary  to  furnish  Blank  Books  for  Records 
and  Forms  for  returns,  with  Instructions. 
Clerks  to  distribute  the  Blank  Forms  Ibr 
Returns. 

10.  Secretary ,~to cause  Retams  to  be  bound,ft«. ; 

to  Report  annually  to  Legislature,  ftc. ;  to 
do  all  other  acts  neceiwary  to  secure  tho 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

11.  Begistran  may  tw  chosen,  in  oertain  oases,  in 

place  of  Town  Clerks. 


Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  receive  or  obtain, 
and  record,  and  index,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  therein,  separately  numbering  and  recording  the  same  in  the 
order  in  which  he  receives  them,  designated  in  separate  columns : 

In  the  record  of  biiths,  the  date  of  the  birth,  the  place  of  birth,  the 
name  of  the  child,  (if  it  have  any.)  the  sex  and  color  of  |he  child,  the 
names  and  the  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
the  residence  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  marriages,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  place  of  mar- 
riage, the  name,  residence  and  official  station  of  the  person  by  whom  mar- 
ried, the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parties,  the  residence  of  each,  the 
age  and  color  of  each,  the  condition  of  each,  (whether  single  or  widowed,) 
the  occupation,  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ;         , 

In  the  record  of  deaths,  the  date  of  the  death,  the  name  of  th& deceased, 
the  sex,  the  color,  the  condition,  (whether  single,  widowed,  or  married,)  the 
age,  the  residence,  the  occupation,  the  place  of  death,  the  place  of  birth, 
the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death, 
the  place  of  burial,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

Section  2.  Parents  shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  their  city  or  town 
of  the  births  and  -deaths  of  their  children ;  every  householder  shall  give 
like  notice  of  every  birth  and  death  happening  in  his  house ;  the  eldest 
person  next  of  kin  shall  give  such  notice  of  the  death  of  his  kindred ;  the 
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keeper  of  a  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  prison,  hospital,  or  almshouse, 
except  the  State  almshouses  at  Tewksburj,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  and 
the  master  or  other  commanding  otficer  of  any  ship  shall  give  like  notice 
of  every  birth  and  death  happening  among  the  persons  under  his  charge. 
Whoever  neglects  to  give  such  notice  for  the  space  of  six  months  afier  a 
birth  or  death,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Section  3.  Any  physician  having  attended  a  person  during  his  last 
illness,  shall — when  requested  within  fifleen  days  after  the  decease  of  such 
person — ^forthwith  furnish  for  registration  a  certiiicate  of  the  duration  of 
the  last  sickness,  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and  the  date  of  bis 
decease,  as  nearly  as  he  can  state  the  same.  If  any  physician  refuses  or 
neglects  to  make  such  certificate,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  to  the  use  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 

Section  4.  Every  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  a  burial-ground,  or  the  superintendent  of  burials  having  charge  of  the 
obsequies  or  funeral  rites  preliminary  to  the  interment  of  a  human  body, 
shall  forthwith  obtain  and  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  deceased  resided  or  the  death  occurred,  the  facts  required  by  this 
chapter  to  be  recorded  by  said  officer  concerning  the  deceased,  and  the 
person  making  such  return  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  the  fee  of 
ten  cents  therefor. 

The  derk,  upon  recording  such  facts,  shall  forthwith  give  to  the  person 
making  such  return,  a  certificate  that  such  return  has  been  made,  which 
certificate  such  person  shall  deliver  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
interment,  if  other  than  himself,  before  the  burial  when  practicable,  other- 
wise within  seven  days  thereafter.  When  a  burial  takes  place  and  no 
certificate  is  delivered  as  aforesaid,  the  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  interment,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
clerk  under  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

Section  5.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  annually  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
which  have  occurred  therein  during,  the  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  December. 

Section  6.  The  record  of  the  town  derk  relative  to  any  birth, 
marriage,  or  death,  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence,  in  legal  proceedings,  of 
the  facts  recorded.  The  certificate  signed  by  the  town  clerk  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  admis>ible  as  evidence  of  any  such  record. 

Section  7.*  The  clerk  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  for  obtaining, 
recording,  indexing,  and  returning  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  facts  in  relation  to  a  birth,  twenty  cents ;  a  marriage,  ten  cents ;  a  death, 
twenty  cents  for  each  of  the  first  twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each 
subsequent  entry,  as  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  a  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  may  limit  the  aggregate  compensation  allowed  to  their  clerk. 
He  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by 
this  chapter. 

Section  8.  The  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses  at  Tewks- 
boiy,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  shall  obtain,  record,  and  xnako  return  of 

*  Soe  chap.  188,  od  p.  eir,  following. 
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the  facts  iii  relation  to  the  births  and  deaths  which  occur  in  their  respective 
institutions,  in  like  manner  as  is  required  of  town  clerks.  The  clerks  of 
said  towns  shall,  in  relation  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  persons  in  said 
alm.«houses,  be  exempt  from  the  duties  otherwise  required  of  them  bj  this 
chapter. 

Section  9.  The  secretary  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
prepare  and  furnish  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses,  blank  books  of  suitable 
quality  and  eize  to  be  used  as  books  of  record  under  this  chapter,  blank 
books  for  indexes  thereto,  and  blank  forms  for  returns,  on  paper  of  uniform 
size ;  and  shall  accompany  tbe  same  with  such  instructious  and  explanations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  useful.  City  and  town  clerks  shall  make  such 
distribution  of  blank  forms  of  returns  furnished  by  the  secretary  as  he 
shall  direct. 

Section  10.  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  returns  received  by  him 
for  each  year  to  be  bound  together  in  one  or  moi'e  volumes  with  indexes 
thereto.  He  shall  prepare  from  tlie  returns  such  tabular  results  as  will 
render  them  of  practical  utility,  make  report  thereof  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

Section  11.  Any  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  may  choose  a  person  other  than  the  clerk  to  be  registrar,  who 
shall  be  sworn,  and  to  whom  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  concerning 
clerks  shall  apply.  The  returns  and  notices  required  to  be  made  and  given 
to  clerks  shall  be  made  and  given  to  such  registrar  under  like  penalties. 

Section  12.  The  secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  prosecute,  by 
an  action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  recovery  of 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

Section  13.  Any  city  or  town  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  therein. 


[General  Statutes— Chapter  106.] 
OF  marriage. 


7.  Notice  of  loteDtton  of  Marriage  to  be  entered 

with  Town  Clerk. 

8.  Certificate  of  Record  of  Intention  to  be  given 

to  Parties  by  Cleric.  Such  certificate  to  be 
delivered  to  Perron  before  whom  Marriage  is 
to  be  Rolemniaed. 

9.  Certificate  not  to  iBsne  to  certain  Minors,  ex- 

cepton  application  of  Pareut,  &c.    Penalty. 

10.  Clerk  may  require  Affidavit  of  Age. 

11.  Penalty  for  making  False  Statement. 

12.  Parties  livine  in  State  and  Married  out  of  it, 

to  file  certificate  on  return.    Penalty. 
18.  No  Person  to  solemnlm  Marriage  of  a  Minor, 
without  consent  of  Parents,  if  any  in  the 
State  competent  to  act. 


SKcnoir 

14.  Marriages,  by  Whom  to  be  solemnlicd,  and  In 

what  Place. 

15.  Marriages  among  Quakers. 

16.  Persons  solemnising  Marriage  to  keep  Record 

and  to  make  Returns  to  certain  Town 
Clerks.  Clerk  to  record  all  Marriages  so 
returned. 

17.  Penalty  for  not  making  Returns.  • 

18.  Penalty  for  solemnizing  a  Marriage  nnlav- 

fully. 

19.  Penalty,  on  Perran  not  authorised  to  Marry. 
21.  Record  of  Marriage,  or  certified  copy 

presumptive  evidencei  of  Marriage. 


Sections  1,  2  and  3.     [Marriage  between  certain  relatives  prohibited.] 


Section  4. 


Section  6. 


Polygamy  forbidden.] 


Section  5.     [Marriage  contracted  by  insane  persons  or  idiots,  void.] 


to  evade,  &c ,  void.] 


Marriages  of  pei*sons  marr^^ing  out  of  the  State  in  order 
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Section  7.  Persons  intending  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  shall,  before 
their  marriage  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk, 
or  regbtrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  respectively  dwell,  if  within 
the  State.  If  there  is  no  such  clerk  or  registrar  in  the  place  of  their 
residence,  the  entry  shall  be  made  in  an  adjoining  city  or  town. 

SeCTiON  8.  The  clerk  or  registrar  shall  deliver  to  the  parties  a  certifi- 
cate under  his  hand,  specifying  the  time  when  notice  of  the  intention  of 
marriage  was  entered  with  him,  together  with  all  facts  in  relation  to  the 
marriage  required  by  law  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  except  those 
respecting  the  person  by  whom  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized.  Such  ^ 
certificate  shall  be  delivered  to  the  minister  or  magistrate  in  whose  presence 
the  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  before  he  proceeds  to  solemnize  the  same. 

Section  9.  If  a  clerk  or  registrar  issues  such  certificate  to  a  male 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  a  female  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  the  person  to  be  under  such  age, 
except  upon  the  application  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  parent,  master,  or 
guardian,  of  such  person,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars ;  but  if  there  is  no  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  in  this  State,  compe- 
tent to  act,  a  certificate,  may  be  issued  without  such  application  or  consent. 

Section  10.  The  derk  or  registrar  may  require  of  any  person  apply- 
ing for  such  certificate,  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  where  the  application  is  made,  setting  forth  the  age  of  the 
parties ;  which  affidavit  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  age  to  authorize  the 
iBsuing  of  the  certificate. 

Section  11.  Whoever  applying  for  such  certificate  wilfully  makes  a 
false  statement  in  relation  to  the  age  or  residence,  parent,  master,  or  guar- 
dian, of  either  of  the  parties  intending  marriage,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  12.  When  a  marriage  is  solemnized  in  another  State  between 
parties  living  in  this  State,  and  they  return  to  dwell  here,  they  shall,  within 
seven  days  after  their  return,  file  with  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or 
town,  where  either  of  them  lived  at  the  time,  a  certificate  or  declaration  of 
their  marriage,  including  the  facts  concerning  marriages  required  by  law, 
and  for  every  neglect  they  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars. 

Section  13.  No  magistrate  or  minister  shail  solemnize  a  marriage, 
having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  either  of  the  parties  to  be  under  the 
age  mentioned  in  section  nine,  without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
having  the  custody  of  the  minor,  if  there  is  any  in  the  State  competent  to  act. 

Section  14.  Marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed,  when  either  of  the  parties  resides 
in  the  same  county ;  and  throughout  the  State  by  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
ordained  according  to  the  usage  of  his  denomination,  who  resides  within  the 
State  and  continues  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  ;  but  all  marriages 
shall  be  solemnized  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  person  solemnizing 
them  resides,  or  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  persons  to  be  married  reside. 

Section  15.  Marriages  among  the  people  called  Friends  or  Quakers 
may  be  solemnized  in  the  manner  heretofore  used  and  practised  in  their 
societies. 

Section  16.  Every  justice  of  the  peace,  minister,  and  clerk,  or  keeper 
of  the  recosds  of  the  meeting  wherein  any  marriages  among  the  Friends  or 
Qnakers  are  solemnized,  shall  make  a  record  of  each  marriage  solemnized 
before  him,  together  with  all  facts  relating  to  the  marriage  required  by  law 
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to  be  recorded.  He  shall  also  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each 
month  return  a  copy  of  the  record  for  the  month  next  preceding,  to  the 
clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  marriage  was  solemnized, 
and  shall  when  neither  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  resides  in  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  return  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  marriage  to  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  one  or 
both  of  said  parties  reside.  All  marriages  so  returned  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  clerk  or  registrar. 

Section  17.  Every  person  neglecting  to  make  the  returns  required 
by  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  for  each  neglect  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  18.  A  justice  of  the  peace  or  minister  who  joins  persons  in 
marriage  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  knowing  that  the  mar^ 
riage  is  not  duly  authorized,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  Q£ty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  19.  Whoever  undertakes  to  join  persons  in  marriage  knowing 
that  he  is  not  authorized  so  to  do,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  or  confined 
to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  20.  [Unintentional  informality  does  not  invalidate  marriage 
in  other  respects  lawful.] 

Section  21.  The  record  of  a  marriage,  made  and  kept  as  prescribed 
by  law  by  the  person  before  whom  the  marrriage  is  solemnized,  or  by  the 
clerk  or  registrar  of  any  city  or  town,  or  a  copy  of  such  record  duly  certi- 
fied, shall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  places  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
Buch  marriage. 

Section  22.  [Admission  of  respondent,  general  repute,  <&c.,  competent 
evidence  to  prove  the  fact  of  marriage.] 

Section  23.  [Marriage  in  foreign  countries  by  a  consul  or  diplomatic 
agent  valid,  and  certificate  of  such  consul  or  agent  presumptive  evidence 
thereof.] 


[General  Statute»^Chapter  29.} 
OF     THE     PUBLIC     RECORDS. 

Section  10.  [County,  city  and  town  records  and  files  may  be  inspected 
and  copied.] 

Section  13.     [Penalties ;......    for  altering  or  mutilating 

any  record,  paper,  or  written  document,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifly  dollars, 
—for  wrongfully  detaining  records,  and  other  documents,  fiHy  dolkus.] 


[General  Statutes— Section  1  of  Chapter  174.} 
Sentence  when  no  punishment  is  provided. 

Section  1.  In  cases  of  legal  conviction,  where  no  punishment  is  pR>* 
vided  by  statute,  the  court  shall  award  such  sentence  as  is  conformable  to 
the  common  usage  and  practice  in  this  State,  according  to  the  natiue  cf 
the  ofience,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 


J 
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[Chapter  138.] 

IN  ACT  COKOEBKINQ  THE  REOISTBT  AND  BETURN  OF  MARBIAGES,  BIBTHS 

AND  DEATHS. 

Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  ciij  and  town,  (except  in  such  cities  and 
towns  as  choose  a  registrar,  under  the  eleventh  section  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  in  which  cases  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  to  the  registrar,)  for  receiving  or  obtaining,  recording,  indexing 
and  retoming  the  facts  relating  to  man-iages,  births  and  deaths  occurring 
therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefrom  the  sums  following,  viz. :  for 
each  marriage,  fifteen  cents ;  for  each  birth,  thirty  cents ;  for  each  death 
returned  to  him  by  the  persons  specified  in  sections  two,  three  and  four  of 
chapter  twenty-one  of  the  General  Statutes,  twenty  cents  for  each  of  the 
first  twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  fur  each  subsequent  entry;  for  each 
death  not  so  returned,  but  by  him  obtained  and  recorded,  twenty  cents. 

Section  2.  Chapter  ninety-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  and  so  much  of  section  seven  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

lApproved  April  7,  1866. 


[Chapter  68.] 

AN  ACT  BELATINO  TO  THE  HABEUOB  OF  NON-BESIDENT  PABTIES. 

Section'  1.  Persons  living  without  the  Commonwealth  9ind  intend- 
ing to  be  joined  in  marriage  within  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  before 
their  marriage,  cause  notice  of  their  intention  to  be  entered  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  pro- 
pose to  have  the  marriage  solemnized ;  and  no  marriage  between  such 
parties  shall  be  solemnized  until  they  have  delivered  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  minister  in  whose  presence  the  marriage  is  to  be  con- 
tracted, a  certificate  from  such  clerk  or  registrar,  specifying  the  time 
when  notice  of  the  intention  of  marriage  was  entered  with  him, 
together  with  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  marriage  required  by  law 
to  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  except  those  respecting  the  person 
by  whom  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized. 

Section  2.  Marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
m  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

Section  3.  A  justice  of  the  peace  or  minister  who  joins  persons 
in  marriage  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars* 

{Approoed  March  11, 1867. 
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STATISTICAL  NOSOLOGY 


ADOPTED  FOB  REGISTRATION  m  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  following  plan  of  a  Komenclature  and  Classification  of  Difleaaes 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  authorized  by  the  Registrar-General 
of  England,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^  Weekly  Return  of 
*  Births  and  Deaths  in  London,"  and  is  also,  with  slight  modifications,  iden- 
tical with  that  embodied  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  William  Farr,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  of  London,  for  the  consideration  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  September,  1855;  which  report  was 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Registration  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  England. 

[NoTR.— This  page  and  (hoae  that  follow  contain  two  lists  of  causes  of  death.  The  Snt,— 
that  on  the  left  side, — may  be  called  the  Tabular  List,  and  comprises  all  the  heads  which 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  complete  tables  (iX.  and  X.)  and  under  which  all  deaths, 
from  whatever  cause  are  finally  distributed.  It  represents  those  diseases  which,  under  the 
same  terms,  or  terms  strictly  synonymous  with  them,  are  found  in  practice  to  occur  mo«t 
frequently. 

The  SUPPLEMEKTAL  LiST  is  tubordinaie  to  the  first,  and  contains  the  principal  fptcial 
diseases  which  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  note.  Th^figures  in  this  li^t  indicate  the 
oorrespondinff  heads  of  the  tabular  list  under  which  such  di!«cases  are  ultimately  arranged 

Table  V HI.  includes  both  the  Tabular  and  Supplementary  lists;  Tables  IX.  and  X.  the 
Tabular  list  only.] 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


TABTXLAB   IiIST. 

CLASS  I.    Ztmotio  Diseases. 

Order  L — Miasmatic, 

L  1. — 1.  Smallpox,        •        •        .  . 

2.  Measles, 

3.  Scarlatina,      .        .        .  • 

4.  Diphtheria,      .        .        •  • 

5.  Quinsy,  .        .        •        •  • 

6.  Croup,    .        .        .        •  • 

7.  Whooping  Cough,  . 

8.  Typhus  (and  Infantile  Fever,) 

9.  Erysipelas,      .        .        •        . 

10.  Metria  (or  Puerperal  Fever,)  . 

11.  Carbuncle,      .        .        .        . 

12.  Influenza,        .        .        .        • 

13.  Dj^sentery,      .        •  .  . 

14.  Diarrhoea,       •        .  .  . 

15.  Cholera  Infantum,  . 

16.  Cholera,  .        .  •  . 

17.  Ague, 

18.  Remittent  Fever,    . 

19.  Rheumatism,  .        .        .        . 


SUPFIiBMEirrAIi   IiIBT. 

Of  Diseases  of  Special  Character^ 
or  rarely  fataL 


I.  1.- 


1.  Vaccination  not  stated. 

Smallpox,  (2d  atUck.) 

After  vaccination. 

ErysipelaSf  &c.,  after 
nation. 

Chickenpox. 

Miliaria. 
8.  Anpna  maligna. 
4.  Mumps. 

8.  Typhoid  fever. 

9.  Phlebitis. 
Pyemia. 

Hospital  gangrene. 
Erythema. 


18.  Yellow  fever. 

19.  Khfuraatism*  with  penrmr- 

ditis,  or  disease  of  heart. 
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CAUSES  OP  DEATH— (Continued.) 


TABUIiAB  UBT. 


12^ 


CLASS  I.— (Continued.) 

Ordbb  2. — EtUhetic, 

1.  Syphilis, .        .        • '      • 

2.  Stricture  of  Urethra, 
8.  Hydrophobia, . 

4.  Glanders, 


L  8.— 


I.  4.— 


Ordeb  ^.^Dietie. 

1.  Privation, 

2.  Purpura  and  Scurvy, 

Obder  ^.—Parasitic, 

1.  IThrush,  .••••• 

2.  Worms,  &c., 


CLASS  n.      CO^BTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

Obder  1. — Diaiketic. 
TL  1. — 1.  Gout,     •       .        •       . 
2.  Dropsy  and  Anaemia,     • 
8.  Cancer,.        .        .        • 

4.  Notna  (or  Canker,)        • 

5.  Mortification,         .        • 

Order  2. — Tubereviar. 
n.  2.— 1.  Scrofula, 

2.  Tabes  Mesenterica, 

3.  Phthisis  (Consumption  of  Lungs,)  • 

4.  Hydrocephalus,      •       •        •        • 


CLASS  ni    Local  Diseases. 

Order  1. — Nervoui  System. 
TEL  1.— 1.  Cephalitis, 
2.  Apoplexy, 
8.  Panupis, 

4.  Insanity,  . 

5.  Chorea, 

6.  Epilepsy, 

7.  Tetanus, 

8.  Convulsions, 
0.  Brain  DiaeaseB^*  jre., 


8UFFI«EiaiNTAIi  UBT. 


I.  2.— 


1.  Gonorrhoea. 

Purulent  ophthalmia. 
4.  Maliiroant  pustule., 

KecuVia,    (usually'  ftom 
dissection  wounds.) 


I.  8.— 1.  Want  of  Breast  Milk. 
2.  Rickets. 
Bronchocele. 


I.  4.— '2.  Porri^o. 
Soabies. 
Tape  worm. 
HydaUds. 


n.  1.— 3.  Soft  cancer. 

Sweep's  cancer. 
Melanosis. 

Other  kinds  of  cancer. 
Polypus  (part  notstated.! 
Lupus. 
6.  Bea-«ore. 
Dry  gangrene. 

n.  2.— 1.  Psoas  (lumbar)  abscess. 
White  swelling. 
Cretinism. 

2.  Tubercular  peritonitis. 

8.  Hnmoptvsis. 

4.  Tubercular  meningitis. 


in.  1.— 1.  Myelitis.  ^ 
4.  Monomania. 

Fright. 

Grief. 

Melancholia. 

Rage. 
0.  Hysteria. 

8.  Laryngismus  stridnlns. 

9.  Neuralgia. 
Ophthalmia. 
Otitis. 

Disease  of  spinal  marrow* 
Kecrencephalus.  (Soften* 
ing  of  Brain.) 


•  Other  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  not  oikerunae  dUUngwkhed^ 
are  referred  to  this  head.  MvtaHa  nmtan^B,  the  note  applies  to  the  corresponding  heads  la 
other  Orders  of  this  Class. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (Continued.) 


TABULAR  IJST. 


CLASS  in.— (Continued.) 

Order  2. — Organs  of  Circulation, 
UL  2. — 1.  Pericarditis, .... 

2.  Aneurism,    .        .        ,        • 

3.  Heart  Diseases,*  ^c,    •        • 


Order  3. — Respiratory  Organs. 
UL  3. — 1.  Epistaxis, 

2.  Laryngitis,    . 

3.  Bronchitis,    • 

4.  Pleurisy, 

5.  Pneumonia,  . 

6.  Asthma, 

7.  Lung  DiseaseSy*  j-c, 

Order  4. — Digestive  Organs. 
UL  4. — 1.  Gastritis, 

2.  Enteritis, 

3.  Peritonitis,    . 

4.  Ascites, 

5.  Ulceration  of  Intestines, 

6.  Hernia,         •        ... 

7.  Ileus,    .... 

8.  Intussusception,     . 

9.  Stricture  of  Intestines,  . 

10.  Fistula, 

11.  Stomach  DiseaseSy*  j'c., 

12.  Pancreas  Disease,*  j-c, 

13.  Hepatitis, 

14.  Jaundice, 

15.  Liver  Disease,*  fire, 

16.  Spleen  Disease,*  fire,    • 

Order  6. — Urinary  Organs* 
UL  6.— 1.  Nephritis, 

2.  Ischuria, 

3.  Nephria,  (Bright*s  disease,) 

4.  Diabetes, 

5.  Calculus, (Gravel,  &c.,) 

6.  Cystitis, 

7.  Kidney  Disease,*  fi*c.,    . 

Order  Q.^Generaiive  Organs* 
TSL  6. — 1.  Ovarian  Dropsy,  . 

2.  Disease  of  Uterus,*  fire. 


SUFPIiBUinirTAIi  UST. 


m.  2.— 1.  Caidids. 

Endocarditis. 
8.  Hyi)ertrophia. 
Angina  pectoris. 
Synco|)e. 
Arteritis. 
Hydropericaidiimi. 

in.  8.— S.  (Edema  glottldis. 

4.  Empyema. 
Hyafothorax. 
DiapliTagmitis. 
Pneamomoruc 

5.  Pulmonaiy  apoplo^. 
0.  Grinder^s  ABtnma. 

Miner*8  Asthma. 
Emphysema. 


in.  4.— 1.  Glossitis. 
Stomatitis. 
Pharyngitis. 
CEsophagitis. 
6.  Perforation  of^ 

6.  Congenital. 
Femoral. 
Inguinal. 
Scrotal. 
UmbiJica!. 
Ventral. 

7.  Constipatibn. 
11.  Dyspepsia. 

Pyrosis. 

Gastralgia. 

Hiematemeris. 

Melcena. 

Hemorrhoids. 

14.  Gall-stones. 

15.  Cirrhosis. 


III.  5.— 0.  Cystinhoea. 
7.  Dmresis. 
Haematuia. 
Dis.  of  prostata. 
Dis.  of  bladder. 


ni.  6.^1.  Ovarian  tnmor. 

3.  Hysteritis,  (InflammatioD 
of  womb.) 
Uterine  tumor. 
Polypus  ateri. 
Orchitis. 
Hydrocele. 


•  See  Note  nnder  III.  1.- 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (CoNTiNTTKD.) 


TABXTIiAB  U8T. 


CLASS  ni.— (Continued.) 

Order  7. — Organs  of  Locomotion, 
UL  7.— 1.  Arthritis,      .... 
2.  Joint  Disease^*  j'c.. 


SUFFIiEMENTAIi  IiIST. 


Ordsr  8. — Integumentarif  System. 
UL  8. — 1.  Phlegmon,    .... 

2.  Ulcer, 

8.  Skin  Diseasesy*  jrc,      . 


CLASS  IV.    Developmental  Diseases. 

Order  1. — Developmental  Diseases  of 
Children, 

IV.  1.— 1.  Stillborn, 

2.  Premature  Birth  and  Infantile  De- 
bility, 
8.  Cyanosis, 

4.  Spina  Bifida, 

5.  Other  Malformations, 

6.  Teething,      . 

Order  2. — Devdopmental  Diseases  of 

Women. 

rV.  2.— 1.  Paramenia, 

2.  Childbirth.   {See  Metria  L  1.— 9.) 


HI.  7.— 1.  Ostitis. 

Periostitis. 
2.  Fniplitas  ossium. 
Moll  idea  ossiuin' 
Caries. 
Kecrosis. 
Exostosis. 

III.  8.— 1.  Abscess  (part  not  stated.) 
Boil. 
Whitlow. 
8.  Roseola. 
Urticaria. 
Eczema. 
Herpes. 
Pemphigns. 
Ecthyma. 
Impetigo. 
Peoriasiti. 
Ichthyosis. 
Tamor  (part  not  stated.) 


rV.  1.— 2.  Atelectasis. 

5.  Anus  imperfontofl. 
Cleft  palate. 
Idiocy. 


Obdbb  S.'^Devehpmental  Diseases  of  Old 

People. 
IV.  8-— 1.  Old  Age,      .... 


Order  4. — Diseases  of  Nutrition. 
ly.  4.— 1.  Atrophy  and  Debility,  . 


rV.  2.— 1.  Chlorosis. 

Climacteria. 
Menorrhagia. 
2.  Miscarriage. 
Abortion. 
Puerperal  mania.  ^ 
Puerperal  convulsions. 
Phlegmasia  dolens. 
Csssarian  operation. 
Extra-uterine  fcstation. 
Flooding. 

Retention  of  placenta. 
Presentation  of  placenta. 
Deformed  pelvis. 
Breast  abscess. 


*  See  Note  under  III.  L— 9. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH^(CoNOLUDED.) 


TABUIiAB   UST. 


CLASS  V.    Violent  Deaths. 

Order  1. — Accident  or  Negligence, 
V.  1. — 1.  Fractures  and  Contusions,* 

2.  Wounds, 

3.  Burns  and  Scalds, 

4.  Poison,  . 
6.  Drowning, 

6.  Suffocation,   . 

7.  Otherwise,     . 

Order  2.— /n  Battle. 

Order  3. — Homicide. 

Order  4. — Suicide, 
V.  4.— 1.  Wounds, 

2.  Poison,  .        •        .        < 

3.  Drowning, 


4.  Hanging,       i 
6.  Otherwise,     . 


SUVFUBMSaSTTAXi  UST. 


y.  1.— 1.  Bailroail  accidents. 

6.  Lost  at  sea. 
•    6.  Asphyxia. 

Strangulation. 

7.  Exposure. 
Cold  water. 
Frozen. 
Heat. 
Lightning. 
Surgical  operatioii. 


Order  5. — Execution. 
y.  6. — 1.  Hanging, 

y.  6. — yiolent  Deaths,  hot  classed,   (*^ciui- 
ualty,") 

Sudden,  cause  unascertained,     . 


*  iDcIuding  **  BailnMd  Accidents.*' 


Note.— Cases  of  **  infantile  ftyer  **  are  classed  with  those  of  typhoid,  relapsing,  and  other 
continued  fevers,  under  one  name  '*  typhus.**  Cases  of  **  rheomaUc  fever  **  are  classed  with 
"  rheumatii^m ;  **  of  "hemorrhage,**  and  "  abscess/*  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  affected. 
Cases  of  **  neglect  **  and  "  cold,*'  except  when  the  result  of  privation,  (CUus  I.  3. — ^1,)  aM 
placed  (with  notes)  nnder  deaths  by  "  accident  or  negligence,**  {¥.  1. — 7.)  As  ^  strictim  el 
the  urethra  **  is  almost  invariablj  the  result  of  gonorrhcea,  it  is  classed  as  L  8«— & 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature 
its  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  (General 
Agent. 

This  Board,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  of 
making  suggestions  as  to  the  most  practical  means  of  improving 
and  extending  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  popular  education, 
has,  at  different  times,  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  supervision  of  the  Oommon  Schools.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  **  the  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as 
connected  with  education,  relates  to  school  inspection.'/  This 
subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for 
1869,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  subsequent  reports  of  the 
Board  and  Secretary.  Their  suggestions  have  been  partially 
adopted,  and  'the  necessity  of  such  supervision  has  been  so  far 
recognized  that  most  of  the  cities  and  several  of  the  large  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools.  This 
agency  is  ^^now  exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  than  any 
other  instrumentality  in  perfecting  the  character  and  giving  effi- 
ciency to  the  schools."  It  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  our 
sister  States,  with  equally  beneficial  results.  While  the  benefits 
of  the  system  are  enjoyed  by  over  forty  cities  and  towns,  the 
remaining  number  do  not  employ  a  superintendent.  Most  of 
them  cannot  afford  the  expense,  but  these  very  towns  are  the 
ones  that  most  need  such  supervision,  for  the  small  towns  cannot 
obtain  as  able  and  experienced  teachers  as  the  larger  and  wealth- 
ier places,  and  they  have  fewer  persons  of  literary  attainments 
able  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  these  duties.  They  are 
also  more  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  valuation  than  the 
large  cities.    The  last  general  court  made  an  appropriation  of 
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910,000  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  agents  who  should  under- 
take this  work  of  supervision.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  carry  out  the  policy  thus  inaugurated,  so  that  every 
town,  however  poor  or  however  small,  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  system.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  procure  gentlemen 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  duties. 

A  special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  Board  in  July  last,  as  the 
director  of  art  education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of 
aiding  the  cities  and  towns  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  1870  relating  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  establishment  of  Evening  Schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  adult  persons  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  labors  thus 
far  have  met  with  gratifying  success. 

A  special  agent  has  also  been  engaged  for  a  limited  time  to 
visit  the  schools  in  the  western  counties,  who  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  soon  be  put  into  the  field. 
If  the  plan  meets  with  the  success  which  is  confidently  antici- 
pated, it  will  gradually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
local  county  or  district  agents.  These  will  not  assume  any  of 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  school  committees  or  relieve 
them  of  any  of  their  duties,  but  cooperate  with  them  whenever 
their  services  are  required,  by  suggesting  plans  and  locations  for 
school-houses,  organizing  schools,  conferring  with  the  teachers, 
holding  meetings  for  discussion  of  topics  appertaining  to  their 
labor,  and  advising  in  the  classification  and  grading  of  schools. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  provide  superintendents  and 
school-houses  and  to  require  compulsory  attendance,  unless  the 
teachers  are  qualified  for  their  work.  None  of  us  employ  an 
agent  or  servant  to  perform  a  service,  who  has  not  some  experi- 
ence or  qualification  for  the  position,  yet  we  constantly  hire  per- 
sons to  teach  our  children,  who  have  never  had  any  training  or 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  State  ha^ 
built  and  partially  equipped  four  Normal  Schools  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  school  buildings  at  Salem  and  Bridge- 
water  were  enlarged  last  year  and  now  will  seat  200  pupils  each. 
Boarding-houses  have  been  recently  erected  at  Bridge  water  and 
Framingham,  which  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  in 
cheapening  the  price  of  board  and  thereby  increasing  the  number 
of  pupils  and  bringing  them  more  immediately  under  the  care  of 
the  principals.    The  school  at  Bridgewater  has  increased  so  rap- 
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idly,  that  there  is. now  the  same  need  for  enlarging  the  boarding- 
house  that  there  was  for  its  construction.  The  school  at  Westfield 
languishes  for  want  of  a  boarding-house,  more  than  half  of  the 
pupils  being  compelled  to  board  themselves.  The  house  at 
Bridgewater  should  be  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  constructed  at 
Westfield  the  present  year. 

The  last  general  court  established  a  fifth  Normal  School  at 
Worcester.  The  ground  has  been  selected,  plans  agreed  upon 
and  contracts  partially  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  another  year.  The  benefits 
that  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  are 
so  fully  appreciated  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  their  behalf. 
Between  900  and  1,000  pupils  can  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
and  more  than  200  graduated  every  year. 

While  the  Normal  Schools  are  performing  a  most  valuable 
service  in  raising  the  standard  of  teitching  throughout  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  their  capacity  to  educate  trained  teachers  has 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
such  teachers. 

But  though  more  Normal  Schools  are  required,  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  training  of  all  our  teachers  could  not  t^e  provided, 
except  by  a  large  permanent  annual  expenditure ;  n<^  would  this 
answer  the  purpose,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  could 
not  afford  the  time  and  expense  required  to  graduate,  and,  more- 
over, teachers  need  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  training  for 
dififorent  grades  and  descriptions  of  schools.  Some  other  system 
must  be  devised.  Two  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  several  Normal  Schools,  with  a  course 
of  three  or  six  months,  devoted  to  a  strictly  professional  course 
of  instruction  in  the  art  of  organizing,  governing  and  instructing 
schools.  From  four  to  six  hundred  teachers  could  be  trained 
yearly  in  each  of  these,  at  an  expense  not  much  greater  than  is 
now  required  at  the  Normal  Schools,  and  they  would  be  much 
better  fitted  for  their  work  than  are  the  present  large  number  of 
teachers  who  lack  special  training.  This  plan  has  been  fully 
elaborated  by  one  of  the  best  educators  in  our  country,  and  his 
recommendation  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. There  are  some  decided  advantages  in  introducing 
normal  instruction  into  the  High  Schools  and  Academies.    These 
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schools  are  in  successful  operatioa  in  locations  where  the  pupils 
live  and  the  teachers  are  needed.  No  additional  expense  would 
be  required  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
and  a  department  for  this  branch  of  education  can  be  as  well 
established  there  as  in  separate  schools. 

With  the  view  of  furnishing  teachers  of  their  own  schools, 
several  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  made  provision  for 
giving  normal  instruction  to  such  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  as 
desire  to  teach,  either  by  forming  classes  for  the  purpose  in  the 
schools  themselves,  or  by  establishing  Training  Schools,  auxiliary 
to  the  High  Schools. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  Academies  would  employ  com- 
petent instructors,  and  establish  such  a  course  of  instruction,  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  provided  reasonable 
encouragement  should  be  proffered  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  experiment  might  be  tried  in  two  or  three  leading  Acad- 
emies ;  and,  if  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  could  then  be  grad- 
ually extended. 

This  system  is  in  operation  in  New  York,  and  between  one  and 
two  thousand  are  annually  instructed,  free  of  charge,  for  four 
months,  in  the  teachers'  classes  in  Academies  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Regents.  ^^  The  results  of  the  instruction  given  have 
been  apparent  in  the  improved  character  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Common  Schools." 

In  1870,  this  Board  submitted  to  the  legislature  ^^  An  Act  relat- 
ing to  free  instruction  in  drawing,"  which  was  approved  in  May 
of  that  year.  By  this  Act,  drawing  was  made  one  of  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  and  every  city  and 
town  having  over  10,000  inhabitants  was  required  to  provide  free 
instruction  in  drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either 
in  day  or  evening  schools.  It  is  now  admitted,  by  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  that  every  one  who  can  learn  to  write  can 
learn  to  draw,  and  that  drawing  is  simpler  in  its  elements  and  can 
be  more  easily  acquired  than  writing.  Special  instructors  are  no 
more  required  for  drawing  than  for  writing  or  arithmetic.  Teach- 
ers must  learn  and  teach  elementary  drawing  as  they  learn  and 
teach  other  branches.  It  has  been  found  abroad  that  teachers 
can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing  without  any  great 
sacrifice  of  time  or  patience. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
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tion,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the  art  master  iu  charge  of  the  school  at 
Leeds,  England,  has  ]i)een  employed  by  the  Board  as  a  professional 
adviser  and  lecturer  in  the  matter  of  art  education,  and  by  the 
city  of  Boston  as  head  master  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  his 
time  being  divided  between  the  State  and  City  in  just  propor- 
tion. He  commenced  his  duties  iu  July  last,  and  has  already 
delivered  lectures  in  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  given  prac- 
tical demonstrations  and  addresses  on  the  subject  at  the  Teachers' 
Institutes.  A  collection  of  models,  casts,  apparatus  and  examples, 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  English  Schools  of  Art,  has  been  pro- 
cured, and  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  schools  when  desired. 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  present  provision  is  very  inade- 
quate, and  hope  soon  to  procure  the  services  of  a  suitable  person 
or  persons,  with  assistants,  to  visit  the  different  cities  and  towns 
and  give  such  aid  and  advice  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  this  art  into  all  our  schools. 

A  very  valuable  tract,  containing  several  papers  on  drawing, 
was  printed  by  the  Board  in  December  last,  and  a  circular  sent  in 
November  to  the  School  Committees  of  the  towns  throughout  the 
State,  calling  attention  to  the  law,  and  stating  what  provision 
had  been  made  for  giving  lectures  and  furnishing  the  use  of  the 
models.  Instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  many  schools 
with  very  encouraging  results,  and  especially  in  the  Evening 
Schools  in  architecture,  machine  and  ornamental  drawing. 

The  School  Fund. 

The  School  Fund  charged  at  cost  amounts  to  92,288,860 ;  its 
present  market  value  exceeds  the  cost  by  nearly  9500,000.  The 
aggr^;ate  income  for  the  last  five  years  was  9842,803.74, — the 
yearly  average  being  9168,560.75.  The  income  for  1871  was 
f  177,496.46,  one-half  of  which,  or  988,748.23,  is  disbursed  ''  for 
die  su|^rt  of  Public  Schools  without  a  specific  appropriation." 
Of  this  sum  9100  is  paid  to  each  city  and  town,  and  the  balance 
app<Htioned  among  tlie  several  cities  and  towns  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  This  sum  of  9100  to  each  town  takes  934,000, 
leaving  954,748.28  to  be  apportioned  among  278,249  children, 
or  19  cents  to  each  child.  The  whole  sum,  if  thus  divided, 
would  give  to  each  child  32  cents.  The  sum  raised  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  taxation  averages  911.78  per  child,  and  the 
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more  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  show  how  inadequate 
this  19  or  82  cents  is  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  to  the  towns, 
or  benefit  to  the  schools. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  income  is  appropriated  to  other  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  surplus  of  income,  if  any,  is  added  to 
the  principal  fund.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  expenditures 
for  the  last  five  years  was  $381,401.  The  appropriations  have  in- 
creased year  by  year,  and  last  year  amounted  to  892,056,*  and 
will  not  be  much  less  than  that  in  the  future,  unless  the  State 
changes  its  policy,  and  shows  a  less  liberal  spirit  towards  its  edu- 
cational interests. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fact,  that  the  income  of  the  fund  ap- 
plicable tp  educational  purposes  is  absorbed  by  the  present  wants 
of  the  school  system,  to  which  must  be  added  interest  and  insur- 
ance on  the  new  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  .  93,700  00 
Annual  expenses  of  the  school,        .        .        .        •      12,000  00 


«16,700  00 


What  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  meeting  the  annual  defi- 
ciency ?  Every  town  is  now  required  by  law  to  keep  schools  of  a 
prescribed  character  for  a  fixed  period  every  year,  and  to  raise  by 
taxation  the  amount  required  for  their  support.  This  tax  is 
really  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Commonwealth,  and 
not  especially  for  the  individual  town,  and  properly  it  should 
be  equally  assessed  upon  all  the  property;  but  there  is  great 
inequality  in  the  assessment,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property  in  the  various  towns  and  sections  of  the  State.  In  the 
year  1869  and  1870,  the  percentage  of  taxation  varied  from  .088 
to  .714  of  one  per  cent.,  or  in  different  counties  from  .231  to  .421 
of  one  per  cent., — the  average  was  .321  of  one  per  cent.  The 
lowest  percentage  is  generally  in  the  large  and  wealthy  cities, — 
the  highest,  in  the  small  and  poor  farming  towns.  These  towns 
feel  the  burden  much  more,  and  are  tempted  to  keep  down  the 
school  expenses,  and  raise  the  smallest  sum  possible,  by  paying 
their  teachers  small  salaries,  and  providing  poor  and  ill-furnished 
school-houses.  Poor  schools  are  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
system. 

*  These  appropriations  were  not  wholly  ezpendedj  or  there  would  have  been  a  deficit. 
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Tlie  School  Fund  was  originally  established  in  1884,  in  part  to 
correct  this  evil,  and  it  was  then  provided  that  a  just  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  fund  should  be  made  to  Boston,  and  the  several 
towns  and  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Since  that 
time,  the  length  of  time  the  schools  are  required  to  be  maintained 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  their  character  improved.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  having  increased  from  $6.42  per  child  in  1860,  to  $11.78 
in  1870-71.  The  income  of  the  fund,  therefore,  which  was  then 
distributed,  bore  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  tax  than  at 
present. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  principle  suggested  is  a  just 
one,  and  that  some  appreciable  portion  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation for  schools  should  be  assessed  equally  upon  the  whole 
property  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  a  State  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  be  levied  with  the 
general  State  tax,  and  the  proceeds  be  held  by  the  treasurer  for 
Commissioners  of  the  School  Fund,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  said 
tax,  together  with  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  be  expended, 
three-fourths  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  without  a  specific 
appropriation,  as  the  moiety  is  now  expended,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  for  other  educational  purposes.  This  tax  will  yield 
about  $500,000  on  the  valuation  of  1865,  and  about  $700,000  on 
a  new  valuation,  and  will  give  about  $650,000  a  year  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns,  and  $217,000  a  year  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes. 

A  special  report  will  be  submitted  in  response  to  a  Resolve  of 
the  last  General  Court,  to  provide  ^^  for  the  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools." 

Tbchnical  Education. 

A  Besolve  was  passed  by  the  last  General  Court "  relating  to 
Technical  Instruction  in  Schools,"  by  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  directed  to  report  ^*  a  feasible  plan  for  giving  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  Common- « 
wealth  additional  instruction,  especially  adapted  to  young  persons 
who  are  acquiring  practical  skill  in  mechanic  or  technical  arts,  or 
are  preparing  for  such  pursuits." 

Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or 
special  skill  required  in  any  business  or  occupation  —  the  training 
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which  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen  most  useful  to  the 
State  in  that  particular  craft^-trade  or  profession  in  which  be  or 
she  is  engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer, 
teacher,  merchant,  architect,  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer.  As  the 
education  of  the  Common  Schools  fits  the  youth  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen,  so  the  Technical 
School  prepares  him  for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Divinity,  Law  and  Medical  Schools,  for  special  or  tech- 
nical instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  been  in  successful 
operation.  More  recently,  the  State  has  established  Normal 
Schools  for  training  teachers,  and  an  Agricultural  College  to 
educate  farmers.  It  has  also  generously  endowed  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  and  the  Museum  of  Zoology  in  Cambridge ; 
but  though  these  last  two  institutions,  and  the  Scientific  School  in 
the  latter  place,  afford  great  advantages  to  those  who  intend  f<d- 
lowing  the  higher  walks  of  industrial  pursuits,  they  do  not  give 
the  practical  instruction  required  to  fit  the  mechanic  for  his  daily 
work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  the  technical 
education  of  mechanics  that  the  college  does  to  the  High  School : 
each  is  indispensable  in  its  place,  but  neither  fulfils  the  functions 
of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  this  State  where  a  technical  education  in 
mechanics  combined  with  practice  can  be  obtained,  is  the  ^*  Wor- 
cester County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  "  in  Worcester. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  is  a  model  institution,  which  has 
no  superior  in  this  country.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces 
professors  of  chemistry,  mechanics  and  physics,  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, civil  engineering,  French  and  Oerman.  There  are  eighty- 
nine  pupils  in  the  school,  mostly  from  Worcester  County.  There 
are  also  twenty  free  State  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupUs 
from  other  counties  than  Worcester,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  value  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  is  not 
understood  or  appreciated  in  this  countFy.  If  our  citizens  en- 
t  gaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  they  comprise  the  body  of  the 
people,  had  realized  that  the  State  could  have  provided  sehools 
as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  education  of  mechanics  as  the 
Divinity  and  Law  Schools  are  for  the  training  of  ministers  and 
lawyers,  they  would  have  demanded  and  obtained  them  before 
this.    It  should  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  vital  impor- 
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tance  of  schools  of  this  character.  One  of  our  leading  citizens 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  this  subject  says 
that  ^^  provision  for  the  prompt,  speedy  and  ample  or  tlie  better 
education  for  the  manufacturing  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  only  an  investment  promising  a  vast  pecuniary 
retorn,  but  is  to<[ay  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the  State  J^ 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  industry  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon 
occupations  for  which  the  training  of  these  schools  would  be  a 
preparation  ;  over  250,000  of  our  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  me- 
chanical pursuits,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  their  special 
instruction  until  within  a  few  years. 

In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Belgium  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving 
England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great  exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
one  hundred  departments ;  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
they  excelled  in  only  one-tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years 
artists,  mechanics,  engineers  and  chemists  trained  in  Technical 
Schools,  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
their  skill  and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  Continent  the 
supremacy  England  had  so  long  enjoyed.  At  that  very  time,  a 
French  company  was  building  locomotives  for  an  English  railway, 
and  iron  girders  for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being  construct- 
ed in  Belgium.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jurors 
at  the  Expositioi^  at  once  established  Technical  Schools  in  many 
of  her  largest  cities  and  has  determined  that  hereafter  her  citi- 
zens shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
shall  have  a  technical  training  *^  which  will  make  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen  excel  the  new  generation  of  foreigners  in 
this  coming  rivalry  of  race  and  nation." 

The  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  is,  what  position 
she  will  take  in  this  strife  for  the  world's  prizes.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect long  to  enjoy  the  high  protective  tariffs  that  now  keep  out 
the  cheap  products  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Switzerland  and  Prus- 
sia, nor  should  we  desire  it.  The  market  for  our  industries  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  State  nor  even  to  the  United  States. 
The  broader  development  which  our  free  institutions  give  to  the 
individual  man,  enables  him  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of 
work ;  and  if  we  only  furnish  a  better  technical  education  than  is 
given  abroad,  we  can  contend  on  an  equal  footing  and  compete 
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successfully  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Without  such  educa* 
tion,  the  American  artisan  must  gradually  descend  in  the  scale  of 
industry  and  content  himself  with  a  menial  station  in  life,  for 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  mechan* 
ics,  and  ability  to  use  the  pencil  freely  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
success  in  many  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Board  have  not  over- 
looked its  importance,  and  two  years  since  they  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  bill  "  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing/'  which 
became  a  law.  The  good  results  that  have  already  followed  are 
admitted  by  the  community  and  have  been  referred  to  in  another 
portion  of  this  Report. 

While  the  Board  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  advisable  to  give 
technical  instruction  in  the  Common  Schools,  other  than  drawing, 
and  perhaps  needle-work  to  girls,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
branches  now  taught  in  those  schools  can  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Common  Schools  are  the  only  ones  properly 
fitted  to  enter  the  Technical  School,  they  would  suggest  that  the 
State  authorize  all  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  and  over  to  establish  free  technical  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  knowledge  common  to  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  entire  State  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER. 
CONSTANTINE  C.  ESTY, 
SAMUEL  T.  SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.  FHILBRICK. 
DAVID  fl.  MASON. 
HENRY  CHAPIN. 
ALONZO  A.  MINER. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
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REPORTS  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


FBAMINOHAM. 


The  school  gives  evideDce  of  permanent  prosperity  and  increas- 
ing usefulness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Graduates  for  winter  term,  1870-71,    , 

for  summer  term,  1871, 
Pupils  who  left  without  graduating, 

who  have  died, .  .  •  . 
Advanced  class,  winter  term,  1871-72, 
Senior  "  "  1871-72, 

Second         **  "         1871-72, 

Third  "  •*  1871-72, 

Fourth         "  "  1871-72, 


Total,  .      ' 

Number  admitted,  February,  1871, 

September,  1871,     • 
Average  age  of  those  admitted  in  February, 

admitted  in  September, 


8 

19 
21 

1 

7 
20 
28 
22 
28 


154 
.  20 
.    26 

17.7  yrs. 

17.8  yrs. 


Six  States  are  represented : — ^New  Hampshire,  8 ;  Vermont,  2 ; 
Massachusetts,  185 ;  New  York,  6 ;  Rhode  Island,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  1. 

Six  counties  of  Massachusetts  are  represented  : — Worcester,  68  ; 
Middlesex,  42  ;  Norfolk,  11 ;  Suffolk,  6  ;  Bristol,  2 ;  Franklin,  1. 

The  towns  represented  are : — Framingham,  14  ;  Milford,Natick, 
Southborough  and  Westborough,  7  each  ;  Northborough,  6 ;  Bos- 
ton and  Acton,  4  each  ;  Brookfield,  Orafton,  Needham,  Newton, 
Winchendon  and  Worcester,  8  each  ;  Blackstone,  Concord,  Fitch- 
burg,  Franklin,  HoUiston,  Lancaster,  Marlborough,  Medfield,  Men- 
don,  Millbury,  Stoneham  and  Wayland,  2  each ;  Auburn,  Barre, 
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Berlin,  Gharlestown,  Chelsea,  Dana,  Douglas,  Holden,  Leominster, 
Medway,  Milton,  New  Bedford,  New  Braintree,  Orange,  Paxton, 
Pepperell,  Sherbom,  Somerville,  Sterling,  Sturbridge,  Taunton, 
Templeton,  Upton,  Uxbridge,  Webster,  West  Roxburyand  Wren- 
tham  1  each. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  are : — ^Farmers,  5  ;  carpenters, 
10 ;  manufacturers,  6 ;  shoemakers,  9 ;  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
mechanics,  4  each  ;  machinists,  blacksmiths  physicians  and  labor- 
ers, 8  each  ;  traders,  12 ;  cabinet-makers,  8  ;  overseers,  sailors, 
miners,  cashiers,  painters,  book-keepers  and  agents,  2  each ; 
coopers,  tanners,  gardeners,  musicians,  butchers,  bakers,  printers, 
artists,  leather-workers,  sea  captains,  teamsters,  mill  operators, 
millers,  architects,  naval  officers,  carriage-makers,  sail-makers, 
copper-smiths  and  harness-makers,  1  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  terms,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Chandler  and 
Miss  Abby  P.  Kelly  resigned  their  places  as  teachers,  and  Miss 
Sabrina  Jennings  and  Miss  Maria  S.  Eaton  were  appointed  in  their 
respective  places.  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  senior  assistant,  being  un- 
able, by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  take  her  full  number  of  classes, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  and  is  now  in  Grermany 
pursuing  studies,  as  far  as  her  health  will  allow.  No  appointment 
has  been  made  in  her  place. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  a  new  advance  class  was  formed. 
For  this  class,  as  well  as  for  others  in  the  school  who  wished  to 
study  French,  Madame  J.  M.  Dcstre  has  been  employed  during 
the  term. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  and  geology  was 
given  during  the  spring  term  by  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney,  of 
Williams  College.  Other  lectures  have  been  delivered  during 
the  year  by  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson 
and  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Board. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  and  ample  apparatus  for 
illustrating  physiology,  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
present  apparatus  is  old,  poor  and  meagre,  and  can  be  used  with 
little  pleasure  or  profit. 

A  room  in  third  story  of  the  new  part  of  the  school  building, 
designed  for  instruction  in  drawing,  is  unfinished.  The  wants  of 
this  department  of  study  require  tliat  this  room  should  be  com- 
pleted at  once,  as  the  present  use  of  the  hall  for  drawing  exercises 
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is  attended  with  inconvenience  and  interruptions  to  other  ex- 
ercises. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  library  should  be  removed  from 
its  present  room,  which  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  to  an  upper 
room  fitted  for  it,  but  which  must  first  be  furnished  with  shelves, 
tables, -itc. 

All  the  expectations  in  regard  to  the  success  and  usefulness  of 
the  boarding-house  have  been  fully  met.  During  the  present  term 
it  has  been  crowded,  and  there  have  been  more  applicants  than 
oould  be  accommodated.  A  much  larger  building  would  readily 
be  filled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  increased  accord- 
ingly.   The  price  of  board  has  been  93.50  per  week. 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
wells  and  cistern  during  much  of  the  time,  great  discomfort  has 
been  occasioned,  and  large  expense  incurred  by  the  State,  in 
being  compelled  to  have  water  brought  from  a  distance.  This 
expensive  trouble  will  continue  until  some  new  mode  of  supply 
shall  have  been  adopted. 

The  school  grounds  need  to  be  graded,  and  furnished  with 
shade-trees.  They  are  now  in  a  rough  condition,  and  pre- 
sent an  unsightly  appearance,  and  one  not  creditable  to  a 
State  School.  We  hope  an  early  appropriation  will  be  made  for 
their  improvement  in  the  coming  spring. 

We  regret  tlie  jetirement  from  the  Board  of  the  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn  and  D.  H.  Mason,  who,  for  some  ten  years  as  Visitors 
of  this  school,  gave  to  it  their  constant  and  pleasant  supervision. 
To  teachers  and  pupils  they  were  not  only  welcome  ofiicial  Visi- 
tors, but  personal  friends.  The  important  change  made  by  the 
Board  several  years  i^o,  by  which  the  schodl  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  woman,  the  present  accomplished  and  successful 
Principal,  was  from  the  first  sanctioned  by  them,  and  to  it  they 
gave  their  enthusiastic  support,  and  retained  their  connection  with 
the  school  until  the  change  had  been  fully  tested,  and  its  success 
assured. 

HENRY  CHAPIN, 
0.  C.  ESTT, 

Visitart^ 
January,  1872. 
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WBSTPIELD. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Westfieid  Normal  School  are  happy  to  re- 
port that  this  School  has  been  eminently  prosperous  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  peeking  its  advantages,  and  the  demand 
for  its  graduates,  have  been  greater  than  ever  before.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  in  commendation  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  and 
ability  of  the  accomplished  Principal,  to  whom  the  school  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  its  success. 

There  has  been  but  a  single  change  in  the  regular  corps  of 
teachers  during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough  has  been  ^'  called 
up  higher,"  having  receive^  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Greenough  has  been  connected  with  this  school,  as  one  of  its 
teachers,  for  fifteen  years.  During  that  long  period  he  was  faith- 
ful in  his  work  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  and  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

His  departure  was  a  loss  to  the  school,  but  we  trust  it  was  a 
gain  to  the  State  in  which  he  is  now  laboring  with  great  earnest- 
ness.   We  cordially  wish  him  great  prosperity. 

Miss  Ella  J.  Mole,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant,  August  6.  While  a  member  of  the  school  she 
distinguished  herself  as  a  scholar,  and  since  her  appointment  as 
teacher  she  has  given  evidence  of  possessing,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
the  teaching  power  that  insures  success. 

On  the  whole,  the  classes  of  the  school  were  never  more  satis- 
factorily taught  than  now. 

The  advanced  classes  are  pursuing  the  advanced  course  of 
study  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  Three  of  the  advanced 
pupils  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  special  training  for  ^^  Train- 
ing Schools."  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  teachers  of  these 
schools.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  something  towards  supply- 
ing this  demand. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  specimens 
in  our  cabinets,  are  so  constantly  used  that  both  apparatus  and 
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cabinets  need  replenishing.  A  sum  of  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose-. 

The  Reference  Library  is  also  in  need  of  new  books. 

The  same  reasons  that  led  to  an  earnest  appeal,  last  year,  for  a 
boarding-house  for  the  Normal  pupils,  lead  us  to  make  a  still 
more  earnest  appeal  the  present  year.  Such  a  house  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  school.  It  is  becom* 
ing  more  and  more  difScult  to  secure  homes  of  any  kind  for  the 
pupils.  It  is  now  impossible  to  provide  good  homes  for  them  all. 
Hence  a  boarding-house  is  needed,  not  only  to  accommodate  the 
pupils,  but  also  to  keep  them  under  those  strong  and  healthful 
influences  which  are  thrown  around  them  during  the  sessions  of 
the  school. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  given  several  valuable  lectures 
on  civil  polity  to  the  senior  class.  The  Agent,  Mr.  Phipps,  has 
also  given  two  instructive  lectures. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  in  his  report  to  the  Visitors,  says : — 

**  Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  Mends  for  contributions  to  oar  cab- 
inets. We  are  now  greatly  in  need  of  these  contributions,  and  we 
promise  to  those  who  will  aid  us  a  most  hearty  appreciation  of  their 
fiivors. 

**  Oar  pupils  have  been  happy  in  their  work,  and  are  cheered  in  it 
by  the  prospect  of  Aiture  usefulness  and  success. 

**  Our  teachers  have  no  superiors  in  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  we 
commend  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  the  State  to  which  they  have 
consecrated  their  services." 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows : — 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  is — 

Ladies, 117 

Gentlemen, *        .      17 

Total, 184 

Of  this  number  Hampden  County  furnished  48 ;  Hampshire, 
22 ;  Franklin,  21 ;  Worcester,  18 ;  Berkshire,  1^ ;  Suffolk,  1 ; 
Essex,  1 ;  Oonnecticut,  5 ;  Rhode  Island,  2 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ; 
Vermont,  2 ;  New  York,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Kan- 
sas, 1.    Total,  184. 
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Gtaduatei. — ^Fall  and  winter  term,  1870-71, — 

Ladies, 18 

Gentleman, •        1 

Total,       .......  14 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1871, — 

Ladies,    • 28 

Oentleman, ,1 

Total, 24 

Whole  number  of  graduates, — 

Ladies, 86 

Gentlemen,      •        -. 2 

Total,       .        •        .        .        .        .        .  88 

• 

Number  in  entering  classes, — Fall  and  winter  term,  1870-71, — 

Ladies, 26 

Gentlemen, 8 

Total, 29 

Spring  and  summer  term,^1871, — 

Ladies, 29 

Gentlemen, .8 

Total, 82 

Whole  number  entered  during  the  year,— 

Ladies, 55 

Gentlemen, 6 

Total, 61 

Ayerage  age  of  entering  class,— 

Ladies, 18  years  5  months. 

Gentlemen, 19     «    2      ♦* 

General  average,     .        .        .        .  18     "    6      " 

Occupation  of  parents :  farmers,  26 ;  manufacturers,  8 ;  cler- 
gymen, 7 ;  mechanics,  14 ;  merchants,  8 ;  miller,  1 ;  printer,  1 ; 
painter,  1.    Total,  6L 
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Number  of  those  who  receive  Stale  aid. — Fall  and  winter  term, 
1870-71,— 

Ladies, 40 

Gentlemen, 4 

Total, 44 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1871,— 

Ladies, 49 

Gentlemen, 6 

Total, 54 

Whole  number  who  have  received  State  aid, — 

Ladies, 89 

Gentlemen,      •        •        .        .        •        .        •        9 

Total, 08 


Bespeotfully  submitted, 


8.  T.  SEELYB, 
WM.  BICE, 

Visitors. 
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BRIDGEWATEE. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1871  are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : — Oentlemen,  16  ; 
ladies,  60  ;  total,  76. 

Average  age  on  admission : — Oentlemen,  20.6  years ;  ladies, 
19.75  years ;  general  average,  19.9  years. 

Number  who  had  previously  taught: — Gentlemen,  6;  ladies, 
28 ;  total,  84. 

Number  in  attendance,  spring  term : — Gentlemen,  88 ;  ladies, 
96  ;  total,  184.  Fall  term :— Gentlemen,  82 ;  ladies,  107  ;  total, 
189. 

Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year : — Gentlemen,  42 ; 
ladies,  187 ;  total,  179. 

Number  of  graduates  for  the  year : — Gentlemen,  18 ;  ladies,  24  ; 
total,  87. 

Number  who  have  received  State  aid : — Gentlemen,  19 ;  ladies, 
88 ;  total,  52. 

Number  admitted  since  the  beginning  of  the  school,  •  1,915 
graduated        "  "  "  .    1,117 

Of  the  76  pupils  admitted  in  1871,  Bridgewater,  Fairhaven, 
West  Bridgewater,  sent  5  each ;  Abington,  Middleborough,  North 
Bridgewater,  4  each ;  Westminster,  8  ;  Boston,  East  Bridgewater, 
Kingston,  Petersham,  Royalston,  Swansea,  2  each ;  Chelsea, 
Dighton,  Hanover,  Haverhill,  Hingham,  Marblehead,  Medway, 
Blackstone,  Natick,  Newton,  Northfield,  Plymouth,  Plympton, 
Provincetown,  Rockport,  Scituate,  South  Scituate,  Stoughton, 
Tyngsborough,  Westport,  Weymouth,  1  each ;  JaflTrey,  N.H.,  2 ; 
South  Acton,  Northampton,  Pelham,  Peterborough,  Tufton- 
borough,  1  each;  Rockland,  Me.,  8;  Brandon,  Yt.,  1;  Lower 
Merion,  Penn.,  1. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  given  as  follows : — 
Farmers,  25 ;  mechanics,  27 ;  physicians,  5 ;  clergymen,  8 ;  sea 
captains,  2;  seamen,  2;  clerk,  dentist,  druggist,  treder,  miller, 
fur  dealer,  paper-maker,  stone-mason,  stable-keeper,  tanner,  1 
each ;  unknown,  2. 
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Of  the  179  papils  in  attendance  daring  the  year,  Plymouth 
Connty  sent  56 ;  Bristol,  23  ;  Norfolk,  22 ;  Middlesex,  17  ;  Wor- 
cester, 15  ;  Barnstable,  10 ;  Suffolk,  7 ;  Essex,  4 ;  Franklin,  8 ; 
Dukes,  1.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent  13 ;  Maine,  8  ; 
Vermont,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Texas,  1,  and  Nova  Scotia,  1. 

'Six  of  the  United  States,  ten  counties,  and  sixty-seven  towns 
of  this  State,  have  been  represented  by  the  pupils  during  the 
year. 

The  school  has  had  interesting  and  valuable  lectures  during  the 
year  from  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Reading;  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston  ;  G. 
O.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
the  Secretary,  and  Abner  J.  Phipps.  Esq.,  the  Agent,  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  advanced  course,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the 
Board  two  years  ago,  is  in  full  operation.  It  has  been  so  arranged 
that  pupils  who,  on  entering  the  school,  have  in  view  the  comple- 
,  tion  of  this  higher  course,  may  each  term  take  a  part  of  its  studies 
in  connection  with  a  part  of  the  branches  in  the  regular  course, 
and  in  this  way,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  be  prepared  to  graduate 
from  both  courses  simultaneously.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
students  the  benefit  of  the  study  of  the  languages  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  other  branches  of  the  course.  Graduates 
firom  the  regular  course  may  go  on  with  the  advanced  course,  de- 
voting their  time  exclusively  to  it.  There  are  now  fourteen  grad- 
uates and  under-graduates  together  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
advanced  course. 

This  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its  teachers.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years  there  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  corps  of 
instructors,  who  have  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony,  with 
great  fidelity  and  with  constantly  increasing  ability.  The  combina- 
tion of  permanency  and  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff 
has  naturally  resulted  in  a  constant  advance  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  work  done  by  the  school.  Mr.  Kirmayer,  who  was  appoint- 
ed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  proves  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  school,  bringing  to  his  work  a  large  share  of  patience,  zeal, 
German  fulness  of  learning  and  German  thoroughness  of  method. 
At  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  Mr.  Winship  resigned  his  position 
to  engage  in  business,  and  Miss  Richards  resigned  early  in  the 
fall  term^  to  take  charge  of  a  home.    They  were  highty  valued  by 
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us ;  they  merit  oar  warmest  thanks  for  their  earnest  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  they  carry  with  them,  into  their 
new  spheres  of  duty,  our  best  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  vacancies  thus  occasioned  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Barrett  B.  Bussell,  Principal  of  a  large  Orammar  School  in 
Dedham,  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Armes,  First  Assistant  in  a  Orammar 
School  in  Newton.  They  are  members  of  the  class  graduated 
from  this  school  in  January,  1869.  Both  were  able  and  successful 
teachers  in  the  positions  from  which  they  were  called,  and  have 
fully  sustained  that  reputation  in  their  present  work. 

The  instructors  at  the  present  time  are : — Albert  O.  Boy  den, 
A.M.,  Principal ;  George  H.  Martin,  Francis  H.  Kirmayer,  Barrett 
B.  Bassell,  Eliza  B.  Woodward,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  Clara  A.  Armes, 
Mary  A.  Currier,  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  their 
work.  Principal  and  assistants  cooperating  cordially  with  each 
other  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  salaries  of  Messrs.  Eirmayer  and  Russell  are  not  so  high  as 
they  should  be,  and  probably  another  female  teacher  will  be  needed 
next  term. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year,  was  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  school 
building.  The  Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  this  business,  employed  Mr.  Boyden  as  their  agent,  to  superin- 
tend the  work  in  all  its  departments.  He  has  performed  this 
service  with  fidelity  and  good  judgment,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  report  of  Mr.  Boyden,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school-house  is 
here  inserted. 

BumoKWATER,  December  29th,  1871. 

To  the  CommUUe  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  HtUargement  of  the  BridQe' 
toater  Normal  ScJiool  Building,  Messrs.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Joseph  Whttk 
A.  A.  Miner. 

Dbab  Sirs  : — ^I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  me  in  the  superintendence  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  Building. 

The  resolve  of  the  Legislature  authorising  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  115,000,  to  be.paid  out  of  the  moiety  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fiind  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  for  the  enlaige- 
ment  and  reconstruction  of  this  building,  was  approved  May  12, 1871. 

The  plans  for  the  enlargement  were  carefiilly  matured  after  visiting 
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and  examining  seyeral  other  school  buildings  recently  erected  and 
mnoh  study  of  the  building  to  be  altered,  Solomon  E.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of 
Mattapoisett  was  employed  as  architect  to  make  the  working  plans 
and  elevatioAS.  After  careAil  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  had 
been  obtained  from  different  parties  ike  contract  for  carpenter  and 
mason  work  and  painting  was  given  to  Mr.  Eaton,  the  architect.  It 
was  provided  in  the  contract  that  the  new  cases  for  the  cabinet  there- 
in specified  should  be  built  at  cost  and  all  extra  work  should  be  done 
at  the  same  rate. 

'  The  building  has  been  enlarged  by  adding  a  story  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  and  greatly  improved  in  external  appearance  by  an  observa- 
tory on  the  centre,  a  new  roof  with  heavier  projections  and  a  new 
cx>mioe  and  a  band  between  the  first  and  second  stories  with  quoins 
upon  the  pilasters  of  the  lower  story. 

The  first  story  contains  the  ante-rooms  for  the  students,  four  recita* 
lion  rooms,  a  ro«m  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. Upon  the  second  floor  are  five  commodious  recitation  rooms, 
with  alcoves  and  cases  for  the  library  and  cabinets.  The  third  story 
contains  the  main  school-room,  a  spacious  hall,  well  ventilated,  light 
and  very  cheerful,  the  senior  recitation  room  and  the  Principal's 
room.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  convenient  school 
buildings  in  the  State. 

The  work  on  the  building  was  commenced  July  12,  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  spring  term,  and  was  so  fiur  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  vacation  that  the  school  could  go  on  with  its  usual  work. 
Mr.  Eaton  deserves  much  credit  for  the  energy  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  fulfilled  his  contract. 

These  changes  in  the  building  created  the  necessity  for  new  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus.  The  two  McQregor  i^imaces  which 
warmed  the  building  before  the  enlargement  have  been  in  use  for  ten 
years,  are  nearly  worn  out,  and  will  last  only  through  the  present 
winter.  Estimates  were  obtained  for  heating  and  ventilating  the 
building  by  steam  after  the  plan  which  has  proved  so  admirably  effec- 
tive in  the  boarding  hall.  The  appropriation  was  found  sufficient  to 
procure  only  the  ventiducts  necessary  for  this  plan.  These  were  put 
into  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  two  portable  furnaces  were 
added  to  the  heating  apparatus  for  use  during  the  present  winter, 
which  can  be  readily  sold  another  year,  leaving  the  steam-heating 
apparatus  to  be  provided  for  by  another  appropriation. 

The  appropriation  of  115,000  has  been  expended  as  follows  by  the 
direction  of  the  committee :— 
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S.  K  Eaton,  architect, $240  00 

S.  E.  Eaton,  contractor, 13,838  00 

S.  E.  Eaton,  for  extra  work, 320  81 

J.  G.  Sparrow,  for  extra  painting, 90  96 

J.  H.  Fairbanks,  for  furnaces,  pipes,  and  labor,        .        •  366  28 

H.  G.  Goodrich,  for  making  blackboard,  ....  85  00 

Peter  C.  Jones  and  Son,  for  sheathing  paper,   .        .        .  24  15 

A.  G.  Boyden,  paid  for  stone  work  on  foundations,  .        .  89  80 


tl5,000  00 


These  bills  have  all  been  paid  and  the  receipts  returned  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Board,  with  the  exception  of  those  now  accompany- 
ing this  report. 

The  contractor  has  delivered  the  building  free  from  all  claims  upon 
it,  as  per  terms  of  the  contract.    AH  which  is  respeotfrilly  submitted* 

A.  G.  BoYDBN,  SuperintendenL 

In  accordance  with  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  report, 
the  Visitors  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  for ,  furnishing  the  school  building 
with  steam-heating  apparatus. 

A  second  year's  experience  in  the  boarding-hall  has  more  than 
confirmed  the  estimate  of  its  utility  given  in  our  last  report,  and 
more  urgently  presses  upon  us  the  necessity  for  its  enlargement. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment;  its  success  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  now  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  additional  boarding  accommodations  are  provided. 

There  is  now  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
boarding  places  outside  the  hall,  as  there  was  to  get  suitable 
boarding  places  before  the  hall  was  built.  There  is  the  additional 
difSculty  arising  from  the  difference  between  the  price  of  board 
in  the  hall  and  in  private  families,  the  latter  being  81.25  per 
week  more  than  the  former.  Those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
hall  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  Already  numbers  of  pupils 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  school  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  board  in  private  families,  and  the  difSculty  of 
obtaining  suitable  board  at  any  price.  And  some  pupils  now  in 
attendance  will  be  compelled  to  leave  unless  some  relief  in  respect 
to  board  is  provided. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  the  Visitors  would  renew,  with  increased 
earnestness,  the  request  made  last  year  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
boarding^hall.  If  this  improTement  is  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the .  furnishing  of  the  new  heating  apparatus  for  the  school- 
house,  a  considerable  saving  might  be  made  by  combining  the 
apparatus  for  both  buildings. 

The  Visitors  expect  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Board,  at  its 
next  meeting,  estimates  of  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  boarding- 
hall,  find  heating  the  school  building. 

Wa  would  again  remind  the  Board  of  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding a  new  and  suitable  fence  for  the  school  grounds. 

In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the 
school,  with  exception  of  the  needs  above  referred  to,  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  we  desire 
to  say  with  emphasis,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  untiring  labors  and  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  capable  and  worthy  Principal. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

Visitors. 
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SALEM. 

The  Salem  Normal  School  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  great  proa- 
perity.  Its  excellent  Principal,  D.  B«  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  compelled 
to  relax  his  toil  and  withdraw  from  duty  daring  a  portion  of  the 
preceding  year,  has  been  at  his  post  continually  during  the  last 
year,  as  have  also  his  efficient  assistants,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Webb.  In  consequence  of  ill  health.  Miss  Webb, 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  school, 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  her  labors,  and  to  seek  a  restoration 
.  to  health  in  a  foreign  land.  Her  duties  have,  in  part,  been  most 
acceptably  performed  by  Miss  E.  Adelaide  Towle,  a  member  of  the 
advanced  class. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1871,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
September  13, 1854,  is  1,453. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  the  year, 
152  ;  during  the  second  term,  158 ;  number  of  different  pupils 
during  the  year,  218.  « 

Number  admitted  February  14, 1871,  25 ;  average  age,  18.83 
years.  Number  admitted  August  29,  1871,  59;  average  age, 
18.86  years. 

2.  Of  the  84  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Salem  sent  11 ; 
Lowell,  8 ;  Lynn  and  Peabody,  5  each ;  Chelsea  and  Swampscott, 
4  each  ;  Manchester,  Somerville  and  Wakefield,  8  each  ;  Haver- 
hill, Lynnfield  Centre,  Maiden,  Newburyport  and  Andover,  2 
each;  Danvers,  Danvers  Centre,  Dunstable,  East  Boston,  East 
Saugus,  Franklin,  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Lynnfield,  Marblehead, 
Marshfield,  Jfedford,  Medway,  Methuen,  North  Reading,  Ster- 
ling and  Topsfield,  1  each.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent 
6 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  1  each. 

Of  the  213  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  sent 
126 ;  Middlesex,  40  ;  Sufiblk,  9  ;  Norfolk,  6 ;  Worcester,  5 ;  Plym- 
outh, 3 ;  Bristol,  2 ;  Barnstable,  1 ;  Nantucket,  1.  The  State 
of  Maine,  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  13 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  New  York,  2 ; 
New  Jersey,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1. 

8.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are,  by 
occupation,  as  follows:  Farmers,  14;  carpenters,  12 ;  overseers, 
painters  and  shoe  manufacturers,  3  each ;  blacksmiths,  brokers, 
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clergymen,  engineers,  lawyers,  liverj-stable  keepers,  lumber  deal- 
ers, mariners,  merchant  tailors  and  tanners,  2  each ;  butcher, 
cabinet-maker,  cashier  in  bank,  clerk,  colonel,  commission-mer- 
chant, cooper,  fresco-painter,  furniture-dealer,  gardener,  grocer, 
insurance  agent,  leather-dealer,  maker  of  patterns  for  iron-work, 
merchant,  proprietor  of  boarding-house,  provision  dealer,  real 
estate  agent,  register  of  deeds,  restaurant  keeper,  rubber  manu- 
facturer, ship  carpenter,  shoe-cutter,  shoe-dealer,  shoe-stitcher, 
stereoscope-manufacturer,  stock-fitter,  superintendent  in  cotton 
mills,  and  treasurer  of  a  lead  company,  1  each. 

4.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  6  had  taught  school ;  of 
the  class  admitted  in  August,  18  had  taught ;  total,  18. 

5.  Number  graduated  January  17,  19;  number  graduated 
June  80,  40. 

Whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (82  classes),  659. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  present  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
first  term  of  the  year: — Advanced  class,  4  ;  class  A  (senior),  41 ; 
class  B,  29 ;  class  C,  49 ;  class  D,  29. 

Number  present  during  the  second  term : — Advanced  class,  12 ; 
class  A,  19 ;  class  B,  47 ;  class  0,  21 ;  class  D,  59. 

7.  Thirty-one  pupils  have  received  State  aid  during  the  year, 
and  thirty-seven  have  received  aid  from  the  income  of  the  Bow- 
ditch  Fund. 

8.  During  the  year,  525  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  general 
and  text-book  library,-— 425  by  purchase,  and  100  by  gift. 

9.  The  class  that  graduated  in  June  very  liberally  contributed 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  fund  for  procuring  a  telescope  for  the 
echool. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  past  year,  the  sessions  pf  the  school 
were  held  in  the  High  School  building,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Salem,  where  they  were  but  indifferently  accommodated  ;  during 
the  last  half,  in  the  remodelled  building  belonging  to  the  Normal 
School.  The  enlargement  of  the  Normal  building,  which  was 
begun  in  July,  1870,  was  so  far  advanced  in  June,  1871,  as  to 
allow  the  school  to  reoccupy  the  house  on  the  occasioi)  of  the  pub- 
lic examination  at  the  close  of  the  summer  teVm.  In  addition  to 
the  customary  exercises,  there  were  held  at  that  time  services  ap- 
propriate to  the  rededication  of  the  edifice  to  its  important  objects. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion,  participating  in  the  exercises, 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  among  whom  were, 
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Hon.  J.  D.  Pbilbrick,  Hon.  D.  H.  Mason,  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Pbipps, 
Agent  of  the  Board,  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Salem,  among 
whom  we  mention  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  and  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby,  former  Principal  of  the  school. 

The  building  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  capacity,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  and  convenience.  It  now  contains  a  spa* 
cious  and  beautiful  assembly  hall ;  numerous  large,  well-ventilated 
and  cheerful  recitation  rooms ;  a  fine  library  and  reading-room ; 
a  philosophical  room ;  a  chemical  room ;  and  various  other  ropms, 
all  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school,  and 
to  advance  its  prosperity. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  en- 
largement, three  rooms  in  the  third  story  have  been  left  unfin- 
ished. As  these  rooms  are  needed  for  use  (two  of  them  being 
already  occupied),  and  as  the  cost  of  finishing  them  will  be  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  it  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation  sufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  will  soon  be  made. 

The  Visitors  of  this  school  would  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
Commonwealth  on  having  thus  secured  an  admirable  building, 
of  fine  appearance,  symmetrical  and  convenient  —  scarcely  less  so 
than  it  would  have  been  if  constructed  entirely  anew  from  its 
•foundations,'  and  all  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  very  much  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
thorough  study  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  constant  watchful- 
ness over  its  execution,  by  the  vigilant  Principal. 

A.  A.  MINER, 

VisiiOTm 
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CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

At    NORTHAMPTON. 


Jp[em!beta  of  t^t  Corpotstion. 

6ARDIKER  G.  HUBBiiRD,  Boeton,  Pretident, 

Hon.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  Newton,  Viot-PrtHdaU. 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  New  Bedford,  Floe-i¥«<deii<. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton,  Clerh. 

OSMYN  BAKER,  Northampton. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton. 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  BlUerica. 

JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  Amherst. 

GIBORGE  WALKER,  Springfield. 

HOBATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Springfield. 

J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Northampton. 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY,  Northampton. 

Cflnuutttts  of  W^t  Corponduni. 

School  Committee. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  ChuOrmem*  JULIUS  H.  8BBLYB. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 

Finance  OoMjaTTSB. 

H.  G.  KNIGHT,  ChaXrman,  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

GEORGE  WALKER. 

BuiLDDTO  Committee. 
J.  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN,  Chatirmtm. 
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Miss  HARRIET  B.  ROGERS PrWuoHpat, 

Miss  HARRIET  A.  JONES, AMtitkad. 

Miss  CAROLINE  A.  YALE, « 

Miss  ABBY  A.  LOCKE, « 

Miss  MARY  E.  POTWIN, « 
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HENRY  J.  BARDWELL. 

Miss  M.  MgINTOSH.  |  Miss  EMMA  KELLOGG. 

^titnbBntf. 
Miss  LIZZIE  elder.  Miss  EMMA  J.  YOSE. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  PEESIDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education, 

Gentlemen: — In  order  to  make  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  cover  Its  school  year,  which  begins  in  Sep* 
tember,  and  correspond  in  time  with  the  official  reports  of  other 
institutions,  it  will  include  the  year  ended  September  80,  1871, 
and  its  financial  statements  will  stop  with  that  date.  Notice  will 
be  taken,  however,  of  the  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  which  began  September  20, 1872.  Our  Report,  there- 
fore, will  contain  remarks  upon  a  portion  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  fourth  report. 

The  whole  endowment  of  this  school  is  derived  from  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  which  amounted,  during  his 
life-time,  to  $50,000,  and  since  his  death  to  $223,250,  making  an 
aggregate  of  $278,250.  It  was  the  strong  and  often  expressed 
desire  of  Mr.  Clarke*  that  the  Corporation  should  build  a  perma- 
nent establishment  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  Northampton, 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  desire,  the  present  estate  on  Round 
Hill  was  purchased  and  improved.  The  total  cost  of  land  ^nd 
buildings  here,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1871,  has  been  $91,749.- 
76  ;  of  furnishing,  $7,076  II ;  in  all,  $98,825.86.  The  bequests 
of  Mr.  Clarke  being  held,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  as  a 
permanent  fand,  of  which  the  income  only  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  incur  a 
temporary  debt  in  paying  for  the  buildings.  This  debt  is  now 
934,500.  The  fund,  amounting  now  to  $223,250,  is  securely  in- 
vested, and  returns  an  average  interest  greater  than  that  paid  on 
the  temporary  debt.  The  real  estate  is  in  good  repair,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  The  number  of  acres  is  twelve, 
much  of  it  under  high  cultivation,  and  planted  with  fruit-trees  in 
good  bearing.  There  are  three  halls,  or  school  buildings,  a  stable, 
laundry,  and  gardener's  cottage  on  the  premises,  all  ample  for  their 
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present  use,  well  built,  and  conveniently  located.  They  were  first 
occupied  by  our  pupils  in  September,  1870,  but  the  boys'  house 
was  not  occupied  till  March,  1871,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
grounds  about  it  were  not  completed  till  the  past  summer.  The 
school  year  of  which  we  have  to  speak  will  therefore  be  the  first 
year  the  new  premises  have  been  occupied. 

The  first  term  began  September  28tb,  1870,  and  closed  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1871 ;  the  second  term  began  March  1st,  and  closed 
July  18th,  1871.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  42 ;  the  average  number  was  40 ;  the  ordinary  school  ex- 
penses were  $12,561.79,  for  the  two  terms.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  will  be  found  in  another  place.  The 
number  of  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the  second  school  year 
in  the  new  buildings  is  44 ;  the  number  of  teachers  is  five ;  of  other 
employes,  eleven.  The  Principal,  Miss  Rogers,  is  now  in  Europe, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  schools  and  methods  of  instructiou 
there ;  having  left  Northampton  early  in  July,  expecting  to  return 
during  the  second  term  of  the  present  school  year. 

Miss  Rogers  reached  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  went 
directly  to  Germany,  and,  before  visiting  any  schools,  devoted  some 
weeks  to  study  and  practice  in  the  German  language.  On  the 
first  of  October,  in  company  with  the  president  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, she  went  to  Vienna,  and  entered  the  schQol  of  Mr.  Leh- 
feldt  (in  our  last  report  misprinted  Siegbach),  which  I  had  visited 
in  1870,  and  in  which  I  was  greatly  interested.  It  is  a  small 
family  school,  and  therefore  Mr.  Lehfeldt  is  able  to  give  his  pupils 
more  individual  instruction  than  is  common  in  larger  institutions. 
Here  Miss  Rogers  observes  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  day 
by  day,  especially  with  the  youngest  pupils.  She  also  visits,  on 
alternate  days,  the  great  school  of  Mr.  Deutsch,  supported  by  the 
Jews  of  Vienna, — one  of  the  largest  and  best  articulating  schools 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  with  Mr.  Lehfeldt's. 
Thus  she  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  younger  pupils 
are  instructed  in  large  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  ones  of 
Mr.  Lehfeldt's  school.  She  makes  daily  notes  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  both  schools,  and  writes  these  out  fully  for  the  use 
of  her  assistant  teachers  in  Northampton,  who  compare  the 
results  thus  recorded  with  those  obtained  in  our  own  school, — an 
excellent  method  of  comparing  the  practical  value  of  the  systems 
of  instruction  adopted  in   different  schools.    Miss  Rogers  will 
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remain  at  Vienna  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter,  and  then 
Tisit  other  European  Schools  where  either  articulation  or  the  sign 
language,  or  both,  are  employed,  and  record  the  results  there 
witnessed.  From  her  observations  and  my  own,  made  in  the 
present  and  paat  year,  it  is  found  that  a  direct  comparison  between 
our  own  school  and  those  in  Germany  taught  by  articulation  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  di£ference  in  the  methods  and  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
and  study  among  the  people.  Our  American  teachers  are  gener- 
ally younger,  and  more  active  and  versatile  in  their  modes  of 
thought  and  instruction  ;  while  the  German  teachers  are  slower, 
more  plodding  and  methodical,  following  fixed  rules  rather  than 
adapting  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  different  scholars  and 
classes.  Indeed,  the  chief  differences  between  the  various  Euro- 
pean schools  of  articulation  appear  due  to  the  teachers  rather 
than  the  nominal  methods  pursued.  Where  the  instructors  are 
young,  zealous,  and  interested  in  their  work,  the  schools  are 
good,  by  whatever  system  they  are«  taught ;  wherever,  from  any 
cause,  the  enthusiasm  is  less,  the  instruc4;ion  is  apt  to  be  more 
mechanical,  and  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  our  next 
report  we  hope  to  present  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  our 
methods  with  those  of  Europe. 

During  the  school  year  ending  with  the  long  vacation  last 
July,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  42,  the  average  number  40,  and  the  number  of  classes 
five.  There  were  also  five  teachers,  including  the  principal,  and 
not  reckoning  the  additional  teacher,  who,  since  Miss  Rogers  has 
been  absent,  performs  the  duties  of  fifth  instructor.  Concerning 
the  progress  made,  information  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
school  committee,  hereto  annexed.  It  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  samples  of  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  in  this 
Report,  since  those  presented  in  the  fourth  report  were  written 
during  the  same  school  year  of  which  we  now  speak.  In  regard 
to  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  of  articulation,  which  the 
Corporation  have  long  contemplated,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
made.  Since  our  last  report  was  written,  an  opportunity  has 
been  allowed  to  test,  in  some  degree,  a  new  system  of  teaching 
articulation,  introduced  in  this  country  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Bell,  of 
Canada,  formerly  of  England,  and  practically  communicated  to 
teachers  and  pupils  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell.    This  system. 
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based  upon  a  thorough  etudj  of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  the 
elements  of  speech,  faaa  been  practised  with  admirable  restilts  ia 
the  Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  has  been  partially  acqaired 
by  several  of  our  teaohers  who  have  taken  lessons  of  Mr.  Bell. 
It  will  be  more  perfectly  taught  to  them  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  March, 
1872,  and  we  shall  then,  if  it  is  found  to  be  successful,  assign  the 
use  of  it  to  a  special  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion*. Mr.  Philbrick,  the  superintendent  Of  Public  Schools  in 
Boston,  and  others  who  have  observed  the  new  system  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Bell's  pupils,  are  warm  in  its  praise,  and  trial  of  it 
is  to  be  made,  we  understand,  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford. 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  has  been  called,  at  various 
limes,  to  the  importance  of  some  preliminary  examination  and 
clasEifioation  of  the  deaf-mute  children  of  Massachusetts,  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  three  deaf-mute  schools  now  open  to 
them, — namely,  the  Olsrke  Institution,  the  Boston  Deaf  Mute 
School,  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  In  each  of  these 
schools  a  different  method  of  instruction  is  pursued,  and  each  of 
these  methods  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  certain  classes  o( 
children  than  the  other.  Those  who  can  be  taught  articulation 
with  advantage,  and  who,  belonging  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  can 
live  at  home  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  parental  care,  should  enter 
the  Boston  School;  those  who  are  unable,  or  whose  parents  are 
unwilling  to  take  this  course,  should  be  received  at  the  Clarke 
Institution,  if  they  are  suitable  subjects  for  our  instruction ; 
while  those  (of  whom  there  are  many,  no  doubt,)  who  are  not 
likely  to  profit  by  instruction  in  articulation,  or  who  oannot  be 
received  at  Bostou  or  Northampton  for'  want  of  room,  should  go 
to  Hartford.  The  choice  of  a  school  is  left  by  law  with  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  the  Corporation  to 
propose  to  this  Board,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Hartford 
Asylum  a  joint  committee  to  examine  applicants  and  assign  them 
to  the  several  schools  according  to  tlieir  fitness  and  the  wish  ol 
their  parents.  This  proposition  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  all 
the  parties  consulted,  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  tliat  joint  acticm 
on  the  part  of  the  three  schools  would  be  best. 

Our  hope  that  the  United  States  census  of  1S70  would  give  a 
more  complete  enumeration  of  the  deaf-mute  inhabitants  of  Ma» 
sachusettE,  and  of  the  country,  than  had  formerly  been  made, 
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seems  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  prelimiuary  census  tables 
as  first  published,  allowed  but  538  deaf  mutes  in  Massachusetts  ; 
and  though  these  have  since  been  revised  so  as  to  increase  the 
number)  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  still  too  small 
by  three  or  four  hundred.  A  member  of  our  Corporation, 
during  the  year  in  which  the  Clarke  Institution  was  chartered 
(1867),  made  a  special  census  of  deaf  mutes  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  State,  and  obtained  the  names  of  about  800,  which, 
with  some  additions,  were  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1868.  From  this  list  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  in  the 
whole  State  could  not  then  be  less  than  1,000,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  not  more  than  1,850,000.  In  1870,  the 
population  had  risen  to  1,457,351,  and  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
must  have  been  at  least  1,060.  On  the  list  above  mentioned,  752 
were  entered  with  particulars  of  age  and  sex,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  occasion  of  deafness,  and  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment were  returned.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  deaf  mutes,  particularly  of  children  under  ten 
years,  was  ever  made  in  any  country ;  if  such  a  census  should  be 
taken  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  it  would  show  the  whole 
number  of  all  ages  to  be  more  than  25,000.  The  whole  number 
of  children  and  youth  of  this  class  under  instruction  in  the  88 
schools,  large  and  small,  reported  in  the  United  States  in  1871, 
was  about  4,000,  of  wliom  about  200  were  from  Massachusetts,  or 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number.  During  the  year  a  new  day 
school,  with  about  a  doeen  pupils,  taught  by  articulation,  has  been 
opened  at  Cleveland  (0.),  and  a  small  family  school,  taught  by 
the  same  method,  at  Ledyard  (Ct.),  where  one  of  the  teachers  is 
that  veteran  instructor  of  a  few  deaf-mute  pupils,  Jonathan 
Whipple.  The  day  schools  at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago 
have  been  continued,  and  attended  with  gratifying  success. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Rogers,  our  own  school  is  going  on  vig- 
orously and  successfully  in  its  first  term  of  the  school  year  1871-2 ; 
the  teachers  have  labored  diligently,  and  the  classes  were  never 
in  better  training  than  at  present.  Our  list  of  pupils,  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  is  that  of  the  present  school  year,  which  began  Sept. 
20th,  1871,  and  will  close  with  the  long  vacation,  July  23d,  1872, 
Of  the  44  on  the  list,  two  are  day-pupils,  and  88  are  aided  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Several  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  in 
former  years  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  one  of  them,  Boscoe 
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Greene,  of  Provideace  (R.I-))  ^^lo  entered  the  Bcbool  of  Misi 
Rogers,  at  Chelmsford,  in  1866,  and  continued  here  unUl  tbi 
summer  of  1870,  has  died  during  the  past  summer, — the  first  o 
all  our  pupils  vhosfl  death  we  have  learned.  He  was  a  yonnj 
man  of  much  intelligence  and  promise,  and  had  acquired  a  ver 
readf  uee  of  articulation,  and  a  good  English  educatJoa,  by  thi 
method  pursued  at  this  institution.  We  record  bis  deatti  witi 
much  regret. 

As  usual  our  school  bas  been  visited  by  lai^  numbers  of  per 
sons  interested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  we  perceivi 
no  change  in  the  friendly  feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  tb< 
public  and  by  individuals.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Fisk.  &tu 
De  Wolf  for  professional  services  ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boa 
ton  and  Albany  and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroads,  foi 
carrying  members  of  the  institution  at  reduced  fares ;  also  U 
Uessrs.  Marsh,  Lawrence,  Slate  <&  Baker  and  Hamlin,  for  good: 
sold  at  a  discount.  The  following  publications  have  been  sent  U 
the  inBtituUon,  free: — "  Hampshire  Gazette,"  "  Child  at  Home,' 
"  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Deaf-Mute  Pelican,"  "  Our  Dumb  Ani 
mals,"  "  Silent  World." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  annexed  Report  of  the  School  Com 
mittee,  tfae  financial  statement,  the  list  of  pupils,  and  the  arrange 
ment  of  hours  of  study  and  recreation. 


For  the  Corporation, 


GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

Pretidem 


NoBTHAKPTON,  January  1, 1872. 
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)POET  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


orporatora  of  the  Clarke  In»lltution. 

XEHEH : — In  the  absence  of  any  report  from  oar  Principal, 
ibroad,  it  seems  to  devolve  upon  your  Committee  to  sup* 
lewliat  in  its  place.  To  make  the  echool  year  and  the 
il  year  more  nearly  correspond,  and  to  bring  tlie  report  of 
rke  Institution  into  harmony  as  to  time  with  the  official 
of  other  institutions,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  voted 
der  October  1st  of  each  year  the  beginning  of  the  dnanoial 
Hence  the  fifth  annual  report  will  cover  the  period  from 

1st,  1870,  to  September  SOth,  1871,  inclusive.  But  of 
iod,  no  small  part  was  embraced  in  the  fourth  annual  re- 
id  for  a  list  of  new  pupils  and  their  characteristics,  as  well 
iteresting  details  given  by  the  Principal  as  to  the  classifica* 
Qgress  and  compositions  of  the  school  down  to  January  1st, 
iference  should  be  made  to  that  document.  From  the  official 
jf  the  Principal,  made  up  at  the  close  of  the  scliool  year, 
th,  1871,  it  appears  that,  with  the  first  special  class,  the 
Qurse  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  with  gratifying 
The  record  says : — "  The  whole  class  has  made  very  eat- 
f  prepress  during  the  term." ,  Of  the  "  second  special 
it  says: — "They  have  improved  considerably  in  speaking 
the  term,  and  in  their  use  of  language  also.    They  have 

the  242d  page  in  Jacobs'  Reader.  They  quite  readily,  ex- 
two  pupils  named]  "  recognize  the  language  of  arithmetic 
tell  which  principle  is  involved  both  in  mental  and  written 
IS.  They  cau  perform  and  analyze  examples  in  the  four 
ary  rules,  but  know  notliing  of  long  division.  They  have 
ed  [the  tittle  book  called]  <  Learning  to  Talk,'  anc^  in 
ng  to  Read '  they  have  reached  page  20.  They  have 
defined  and  formed  sentences  on  260  words.  They  have 
sons  on  measurement ;  on  locality,  from  the  map  of  the 
.States,  and  in  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  have  reached 
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page  25.  The  other  exercises  of  last  term  have  been  con- 
tinued. They  have  also  had  occasional  lessons  on  inflection, 
description  of  pictures  and  in  learning  the  names  of  the  bones  of 
the  human  body." 

The  "  class  of  1867,"  so  called,  really  consists  of  a  few  who  have 
since  joined,  and  the  very  young  pupils  who  entered  that  year  with- 
out a  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet:  the  pupils  more  advanced 
in  age  or  culture,  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  having  been 
transferred  to  one  of  the  special  classes.  Of  this  class  it  is  record- 
ed, that  ^'  the  exercises  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
term.  Its  members  can  perform  the  mechanical  operation  of  ad- 
dition, and  some  of  them  that  of  multiplication.  They  know  con- 
siderable of  the  multiplication  table,  and  can  solve  examples  in 
mental  arithmetic  in  addition  and  subtraction  when  language  is 
used.  They  have  taken  about  270  new  words,  and  have  made 
marked  improvement  in  their  use  of  language." 

No  class  of  1868  is  mentioned,  because  the  pupils  who  then  en- 
tered, after  some  months  of  instruction,  were  distributed  into  other 
classes  for  which  they  were  severally  fitted.  Of  the  ^^  class  of 
1869,"  the  record  says : — "  Its  members,  during  the  term,  have 
taken  about  400  words  [to  write,  pronounce  and  make  the  basis 
of  sentences].  Most  of  the  class  can  write  quite  a  passable  de> 
scription  of  a  picture.  In  numbers  they  read  from  the  lips  and 
answer,  and  explain  such  questions  as,  How  many  things  are 
four  apples,  three  books,  two  oranges,  five  pencils  and  six  stones  ? 
They  add  a  column  of  numbers  amounting  to  one  hundred.  They 
can  ask  and  answer  a  variety  of  questions.  Their  improvement 
in  all  directions  has  been  «very  good  during  the  term  "  Of  the 
class  of  1870,  the  names  of,  and  particulars  with  regard  to,  eight, 
as  well  as  their  progress  during  the  first  three  months,  are  given 
in  the  fourth  annual  report.  After  that  report  was  made  up,  two 
others  came — Ida  L.  Frost,  of  Washington,  a  deaf  mute,  unio- 
structed,  14  years  of  age,  and  Oeorge  M.  Bradley,  of  Lenox,  a 
semi-mute,  who  could  read  a  few  sentences,  10  years  of  age. 
Of  the  progress  of  this  class  during  its  second  session,  the  report 
says : — '^  The  seven  small  children  have,  during  the  term,  learned 
180  new  words.  They  can  answer  a  variety  of  such  questions  as — 
^  Is  the  door  open  ?'  by  saying, '  No,  ma'am,  the  door  is  not  open, 
it  is  shut.'  ^  Is  the  chair  on  the  table?'  ^  No,  ma'am,  the  chair 
is  not  on  the  table,  it  is  on  the  floor.'    Most  of  them  can  write  a 
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teaces  descriptive  of  the  motions  or  positions  of  objects  in  a 
;  also  of  natural  objects.  The;  do  very  well  at  lip-reading." 
Laura  C.  Redden,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the 
ort,  has  continued  under  instmction  during  the  year.  She 
3  her  voice  with  increased  facility,  and  reads  from  the  lips 
ladilf. 

9  made  from  time  to  time  by  your  Committee,  lead  them  to 
that  the  modest  and  scrupulous  record  above  quoted  fails 
ey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  done  ;  and  that 
lilts  of  the  year  1870-1,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  mental 
and  development,  were  highly  encouraging.  No  case  of 
sickaesB  occurred. 

ief  statement,  strictly  belonging  to  the  nest  annual  report, 
Kt  be  called  for.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
te  (January  1, 1872),  is  44,  a  list  of  whom,  including  the 
pils,  is  hereto  appended.  The  number  of  teachers  is  five, 
lir  faithful,  energetic  services  and  ^excellent  management 
no  abatement  in  the  prosperity  of  tlie  school.  It  was  never 
«r  condition.  A.  detailed  statement  of  the  exercises  and 
is  of  each  class  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  months  of 
-rent  school  year,  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers,  and 
improved  specimens  of  literary  compositions  by  the  pupils 
[ed,  all  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  next  annual  report, 
le  matter  of  articulation,  Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  pur- 
ith  the  class  of  1871.  With  only  such  elements  of  the  sys- 
)  Mr.  Bell  could  communicate  to  our  teachers  iu  a  few 
bettar  results  have  been  attained  iu  three  months  than 
ifore  in  the  same  period  of  time  i  and  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
is,  modulation  and  inflection  of  the  voice,  results  never  be- 
tained  at  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  thorough 
ition  of  our  teachers  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  opening  of  tho  next 
,  will  add  greatly  increased  facility  to  this  department  of 
stiou. 


In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 


THAMPTON,  January  1, 1872. 


,  DUDLEY, 
Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTIOl 


SEPTEMBER    30,    1871. 


I.    ScBOOL  Rbceipts  and  Exfknskb. 
The  receisM  were, — 

Amonnt  included  in  lut  Report, ^,19S  i 

Caah  OQ  hand  Februarj  4, 1871 2,010  t 

Received  from  the  fund, 10,19L  1 

from  the  State  of  Muuchtuetta, 8,026  C 

from  pupils, 3,107  ( 

Total, 923,492  1 

The  espenditareg  were,^ 

For  talariea  and  nages, t7,0O7  4 

groceries  and  provisiona, 3,030  7 

fiiel  and  lights, 1,773  4 

incidentals, 750  1 

Total  school  expenses, 112,561  7 

Balance  transAcred  to  estate  sccoant, 10,928  S 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1871 3  7 


123,492  1 


II.    Estate  Account. 


This  account  was  opened  in  May,  1870 ;  the  receipts  have  been, — 

From  sale  of  bonds, $52,397  4 

loani 35,000  0 

carrent  fands  from  school  acconnt, 15,641  7 

Total, 9102,939  1 
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nditnret  hsTe  been, — 

>te  purchued, 931,410  00 

!>  and  repairs, 60,389  76 

ce, 498  75 

utd  payment  on  debt, 1,641  44 

275  00 

ng, 7,076  11 

Uh, 1,803  07 

lal, 9102,939  12 

seen  that  the  school  expenaes  proper  (112,561  79),  are  not  met  bj 
from  State  and  private  pupils,  the  balance  being  drawn  from  the 
lie  fund.  Tins  deficiency  will  be  itill  more  hereafter,  aa  the  school 
crease,  while  the  price  of  tuition  has  been  reduced  from  flOO  to 
,  for  private  pupils,  and  9350  a  year  for  atl  State  pn{»U  coming  from 
New  England  States.  As  the  debt  is  gradually  paid  off  from  the 
lie  liind,  it  is  hoped  that  the  corporation  can  reduce  the  cost  of  tuition 
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ORDER  0?  THE  DAT  AT  THE  CURKE  INSTITUTION 


Rise 6    . 

Housework, 6{  j 

Breikfut,        •« 7    . 

Devotional  exercues, 8    . 

School, S^  . 

Play, llj  . 

Dinner, 12 

School, 1 

GirU  Bew,  larger  boys  work  ia  carpeDtera*  shop,        .        .        •        .3 

Play, 4 

Supper, 6} 

Play, 6 

Study Si 

Retire, 8^ 

Some  of  the  yonngar  children  remaiD  in  school  a  leas  nambar  of  honn 
retire  at  sereii  P,  M. 

Sundays. 
Study  the  Sabbatb^cbool  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
AAer  dinner  walk  for  an  honr. 

Sabbath-school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  U. 
In  the  evening,  the  older  children  devote  from  one  to  two  hoan  to  re: 
and  devotional  exercises. 
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TERMS    OF    ADMISSION. 


nstitatioa  is  especittllj  adapted  for  the  edacation  of  semi-deaf  and  semi* 
lila,  but  othnrs  may  be  admitted.  It  piovidea  for  the  pupil's  tnitioD, 
xlging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendeDce  of  health,  conduct, 
and  morals. 

largea  are  three  hnodred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone, 
>llaraj  payable  •emi-annuallj',  t'n  advance,  tha  first  leeek  of  each  term. 
ctioD,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sicknen.  Extra  charges  will 
for  actual  eipeoses  incnrred  daring  sickness.  No  pupil  laiU  ht  allowed 
aw  before  tlie  end  of  the  iecond  term  in  Jtiiy,  Kiihoui  leeighlj/  reaionn  to 
xd  by  the  School  Commiltee.  The  contract  is  /or  the  entire  schooi-year, 
•t  lerminaled  by  the  winter  vacation. 

tate  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
lutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
f  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need,  Forms  of 
on  for  the  State  ud  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
r  by  the  Institutioii. 

are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  conmiencing 
ird  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  racalion  of  four  weeks  in  winter; 
d  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
[ght  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ve  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
ted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes' 
bnned,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 

ipils  miut  briog  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  win- 
M  fiimished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should 
id,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
lian  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for  incidental 

ations  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
arke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
1  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
SarthamptOD. 

must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  most 
ertificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
n  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
A  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 

9  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers  at 
excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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AMERICAN  ASYLUM  AT  HARTFORD. 


^oorb  of  ^tiutoii. 


JAKES  B.  HOSUER, 
CHASLES  GOODWIN, 
JOHN  BEACH, 
HBNST  A.  PBREIHS, 


8&HDEL  B.  WARD, 
BOLAND  HATHEK, 
HATHANIBL  SHIFILLK, 
LKONAHD  CmiBCH. 


LUCIUS  BAKBOUR, 
GEO  U.  BARTHOLOMEW, 
JOHK  C.  FABSONS, 
PIHCKNET  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
ERABTUS  COLLINS, 


(Br  Election.) 

JONATHAir  B.  BUNCE, 


OLCOIT  ALLEN, 
ROWLAND  SWIFT, 
FRANCIS  B.  COOLET, 
JOHN  C.  DAY. 


(El  OffldD.) 
His  Exoellsnot,  SIDNEY  PEBHAH,  GorernDr  oT  Mains 

'.  H.  DREW,  SecreUry  at  StBU. 
H:8  EXCBLLKHCT, 

Bib  ExCELLSKcr. 


His  ExCELLBmiT, 


His  Excellskot, 


H»  EXCBL1.BN0T, 


WILLIAU  CLAFLIN,  GoTernor  of  Haiuchaaetti. 
OLIVER  WARNER,  Secretary  of  SUM. 


JOHN  R.  BABTLEIT,  S«int«7  of  State. 


MARSHALL  JEWELL,  Gorenior  of  Coimeetlciit. 


HIBAH  APPELMAN,  georetar;  of  Stale. 


BOLAND  HATHEB. 
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6Stta  ta&  Crat^m. 


ID  E.  BABTLBTT,  M.  A., 
N  a.SBSF,H.A., 
URD  S.  STOKBS,  K.  A., 
WILLIAMS,  U.  A^ 
L  8.  CIAKK,  U.  A., 

SOU  WHrroN, 

LIAK  H.  WEEKS, 

rEBT, 

TONE, 

IT.B.D 

SXSEDY,  .... 
CKOSSETT,  .  .  . 
BE  C.WHITE,  .  ,  . 
ECCA  A.  CADT,  .  . 
CT  DILXJNaHAH,   . 

EWI8 

B.7LAQO,  .       . 

GABET  Q&EEM^W,     . 


HART  A.  MANN, 
HABEL  H.  BABTLETT, 
HAET  E.  HASKELL, 
CABOLINE  C.  6WBBT, 
XATB  C.  CAHP, 
ELUINA  D.  CLAFP. 


3lBKAfr  qf  Drawing, 
Attmdfiig  Pkglctan. 

Sttmtra. 


UoMltr  vf  at  CMtu^  Shop. 
Xatler  of  Oc  Shoe  afiOB. 
MUtrai  qf  the  TaOor^  Shop. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  the  Pairons  and  Friendt  of  the  American  Asylum. 

In  any  review  of  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  Asylum,  which  ht 
just  closed,  the  first  thought  whicli  occurs  to  any  of  its  mauagei 
is,  the  Bpecial  losses  we  liave  lately  sustained  by  death., 

Kev.  Collins  Stone,  who  had  ably  and  most  successfully  filh 
the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Asylum  since  August,  1863,  whi 
driving  with  a  friend,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1870,  was  struc 
by  a  train  from  New  Haven,  at  the  Sigourney  Street  railrof 
crossing,  in  Hartford,  and  almost  instantly  killed.  Our  who 
city,  the  great  circle  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  con 
try,  and  the  widely  scattered  friends  of  Mr.  Stone  were  shocki 
and  deeply  grieved  by  this  tragic  and  deplorable  event.  To  tl 
members  of  this  Board,  and  to  all  who  were  in  any  manner  p€ 
eonally  interested  in  the  Asylum,  or  responsible  for  its  manag 
mont,  the  loss  of  Mr.  Stone  seemed  almost  irreparable.  The 
were  other  learned  and  skilful  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dum 
but  none  whose  health,  age  and  knowledge  of  the  history  ai 
requirements  of  our  institution  appeared  to  qualify  them  to  I 
completely  and  satisfactorily  Mr.  Stone's  vacant  place.  Ah 
much  consideration,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone,  the  oldest  son  of  oi 
late  Principal,  then  at  the  head  of  the  WiscoasiD  Institute  f 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father.  Tl 
trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  were  reluctant  to  part  wi 
their  chief  instructor  and  manager,  but  kindly  yielded  to  o 
request,  and  Mr.  Stone  was  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  Prioi 
pal  of  the  Asylum  about  the  middle  of  February  lost.  So  far 
the  Directors  are  permitted  to  judge  from  the  short  experien 
of  Ur.  Stone  in  his  now  position,  as  well  as  from  his  previo 
training  and  labors  elsewhere,  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  th 
feel  disposed  to  congratulate  themselvos  and  the  friends  of  t 
Asylum  upon  their  choice,  and  to  anticipate  for  Mr.  E.  O.  Sto 
a  career  of  increasing  usefulness  and  success. 
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7  tributes  to  tlie  character  and  services  of  the  late  Mr. 
3  Stone  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors, 
of  a  public  or  official  nature  are  appended  to  this  Report, 
er  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Directors  at  their 
1  meeting,  held  December  26,  1870.    Mr.  Samuel  Porter, 

friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Stone,  has  recently  contributed 

"  Annals "  a  memorial  paper,  some  extracts  from  vhicb 
Iso  be  printed  in  the  appendix,  as  the  latest  and  most  care- 
irepared  estimate  of  Mr.  Stone's  life  and  labors. 
re  will  also  be  found  appended,  the  resolutions  of  the 
,  ia  March,  1871,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
Hudson,  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  this  Asylum  in 

Mr.  Hudson,  though  originally  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
r  this  society,  was  from  the  outset  a  zealous  and  efBcient 
r  in  its  behalf,  and  continued  in  its  active  service  to  the 
iirviving  all  but  four  of  his  early  associates.     He  was  Seo- 

and  Clerk  from  1834  to  18tiO,  and  chairman  of  the  Direct- 
immittee  from  1S36  to  the  time  of  his  death.  About  eight 
IB  before  his  decease,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
icitated  him  from  coQEtaut  and  aotive  discharge  of  bis 
1  duties  ;  but  they  were  still  performed  under  his  superin- 
ice,  and  only  the  day  before  his  death  he  conversed  with  . 

animation  on  matters  connected  with  the  Asylum.  His 
cquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  Institution,  from  its 
nception,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  its 
!Bs  affairs  and  local  interests,  make  his  death  a  peculiar  and 
s  loss  to  the  Board.  His  wann  interest  in  the  Asylum  and 
leerfuluess  of  youth,  which  he  never  lost,  will  long  keep  his 
<ry  fresh  among  his  fellow-laborers  in  this  place, 
de  &om  these  changes  which  death  has  made  in  our  ranks, 
ig  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  to  call  for  special 
I,  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  encouraging,  and  the 
lent  of  the  fund  shows,  when  compared  with  previous 
lents,  that  the  encroachments  upon  it  several  years  since, 
i  by  the  sudden  and  unprecedented  increase  of  the  expenses 
ing,  have  been  made  good.  The  income  of  the  fund,  how- 
though  considerably  increased  by  judicious  and  prosperous 
gement,  is  relatively  less  than  formerly  in  proportion  to  the 
sarily  greater  expenses  of  the  present  time, 
ing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the  usual  report 
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of  the  PbyBiciao  has  not  beea  presented.  We  are,  however,  a 
to  sa^,  that  the  health  of  our  iDmateB,  during  the  year,  has  be 
remarkably  good,  and  that  we  have  Bcldom  had  greater  reat 
for  thankfulness  in  this  respect. 

The  accompanjing  reports  and  tabulated  itatemeuts  will  iat 
est  all  (sonnei}ted  with  this  or  siniilar  iustitutimis,  and  we  refer 
these  dooumeuts  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

J.  C.  PARSONS,  CTerft. 
Hartford,  April  29, 1871. 


Re  90L  UTION  8. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum, 
Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  a 
Dumb,  held  at  their  office  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  18' 
Calrin  Day,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  reso 
tions  were  adopted : — 

"  Whbreas,  This  Board  has  been  convenecl  to  expreta  our  Bonow  at 
■uddeD  and  melanchol}'  death  of  the  £ev.  Collins  Stone,  who  vat  for  uinet' 
ywra  a  teacher  in  the  Asjlum,  and  has  been  for  the  past  Mveo  yaaa 
Principal ; 

"  Raolved,  That  this  calamitj,  which  has  filled  the  hearts  of  this  commm 
vith  grief,  touches  this  Board  in  an  especial  manner,  and  that  we  sadl^r  reci 
our  appreciation  of  the  great  loea  which  the  Asjlum  has  snstaiaed  by  the  de 
of  the  Principal.  He  brought  to  his  responsible  position  an  intellect  of  mi 
vigor  and  force,  thorough  and  eameat  convictions  of  duty,  great  industiy  a 
executive  ability,  quiet  firmness  of  character,  dignity  and  conrteay  of  demean 
a  love  for  the  unfortunate,  and  a  willingness  to  work  in  their  behalf  with  enti 
siastic  conaCancy.  In  the  adminiatration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Asylum,  he  labtH 
earnestly  and  uaweariedly,  and  with  moat  gratifying  success.  His  long  ezp< 
eace  in  the  profession,  and  Ms  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  principles,  ei 
nently  qualified  him  for  the  position  he  occupied,  and  placed  him  among  I 
most  distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  While  we  cannot  1 
deeply  mourn  his  departure  from  among  na  as  a  personal  no  leas  than  a  put 
loss,  yet  the  life  of  Christian  activity  which  he  led,  inspires  in  oor  heart 
blessed  and  com&rtdng  assurance  that,  though  his  sammous  came  without  n< 
of  warning,  he  received  the  Master's  promised  welcaue  to  a  rest  eternal  a 
orown  unfading. 

"  Raohed,  That  as  a  token  of  onr  respedt,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in 
body,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resoludona 
'the  family  of  Mr.  Stone. 

J.  0.  Pabbohs,  Clerk,' 
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Instructors  of  the  American  Asylnni  desire  to  express 
Dse  of  the  great  loss  which  the  institutioo  has  Bustaioed 
death  of  its  late  Principal,  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone.  To 
ep  feeling  of  personal  bereavement  is  added  a  sense  of  pub- 
aity  which  none  others  can  realize  bo  fully  as  they.  None 
iw,  as  they  do,  how  tireless  was  his  energy  and  vigilance, 
iscienlious  and  unshrinking  bis  faithfulness  in  every  duty, 
r  his  own  earuest  personality  pervaded  the  entire  institu- 
:iting  and  impelling  all — yet  in  the  least  obtrusive  man- 
similar  promptitude  and  faithfulness.  He  was  indeed  to 
1  daily  duty,  and  will  ever  be  in  memory,  a  most  beloved 
e  and  friend,  whose  loss  is  well  nigh  irreparable. 
iCAN  Asylum,  December  27, 1870. 


illoTing  extracts  are  presented  from  the  brief  Report  of 
icipal : — 

le  intellectual  department,  the  results  attained  are  believed  to 
equal  to  those  of  former  years ;  and,  although  the  progresB  is 
w,  and  the  labor  of  instruction  ardnooB  and  perplexing,  the 
38  imposed  upon  onr  papils  by  their  misfortune  are  gradually 
e,  and  we  see  them  going  out  with  their  minds  cultivated  and 
led  by  truth,  restored  to  society,  and  fitted  to  be  a  blessing  to 
>nda  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  institution.  Thirty-nine 
%  at  the  cloae  of  the  last  term,  three  of  whom  are  pursuing 
ilea  further  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  at  Waahing- 
le  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils  now  under  instruction 
ed  into  fourteen  classes,  two  of  which  are  composed  of  new 
10  entered  last  fall.  The  class  in  articulation  has  been  con- 
I  it  was  organized  the  previous  year.  Instruction  ui  lip-read- 
speaking,  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  imparting 
^  has  been  given,  to  those  most  likely  to  profit  by  it,  for  a 
f  each  day,  while  their  education  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  sign  language  in  their  regular  classes.  Thirty-five  pupils 
a  SO  taught  during  the  year ;  several  have  been  dropped  as 
ing  subjects ;  and  at  present  the  class  consists  of  twenty-two, 
vhom  are  semi-mutes.  The  improvement  made  in  this  branch 
istion  is  commendable. 
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"  Within  the  past  year,  the  anbject  of  day-schools  for  the  deaf 
dumb,  where  the  children  board  at  home  and  are  taught  for  foi 
live  hoora  a  day,  as  other  children  are,  has  received  Home  attenti< 
this  country,  and  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  opened  at  Pittsl 
Boston  and  Chic^o.  They  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  v 
ity  of  lai^  cities,  and  are  not  practicable  elsewhere.  The  earli 
straction  of  mute  children  is  very  desirable,  and  the  philanth 
which  searches  our  great  cities,  where  most  of  them  are  found  an 
the  poorest  and  lowest  clasaea,  and  which  seeks  to  elevate  them 
serves  our  highest  commendation.  Still,  while  the  influence  of  a  ' 
ordered  home  ia  so  happy,  the  disadvantages  of  one  that  is  not  ai 
great,  that  our  large  inatitntions,  caring  for  the  physical,  intelle< 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  pnpils,  in  every  way,  and  all  the  time, 
also  providing  instruction  in  the  trades,  would  seem  to  be  b< 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  neglected  ones  than  day-schools  cai 
Much  good  can  undoubtedly  be  accomplished  in  the  day-schools  Ix 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  away  from  home,  and  the  resul 
these  benevolent  enterprises  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest 
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TERMS  or  ADMISSION. 


IB  Asylum  will  provide  for  oach  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  vraabing,  the 
al  B □  peri oten deuce  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals,  fuel,  lights, 
'.Tj,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room;  for  nhich,  includ- 
ITION,  there  will  be  an  aunual  charge  of  one  hundred  and  eeventj-five 

[n  oaee  of  sickness,  the  necesearj  ejitra  charge  will  be  made. 

No  cfcduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacation 

nee,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the  punctual 

Dt  of  which  a  sa^factory  bond  will  be  required. 

Inch  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  bight 

'BNTY-FivE  years  J  muet  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect;  capable  of  form- 

l  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from  any  immo- 

of  conduct,  and  fi-om  any  contagious  disease. 

icatJouB  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  appropriations  in  the  States 
le  and  New  Hampshire  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States 
ively;  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  Secretary  (^  the  Board  of  Education; 
L  case  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the 
itances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Applications  as  above  should  be 
n  Vermont,  Bbode  Island,  and  Connecticut  respectively,  Ui  His  Excel- 
be  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more 
selectmen,  magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  t^iwnahip 
i  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application, 
e  applying  for  the  admission  o£  paying  pupiU  may  address  their  letters  to 
Qcipal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  respecting  the  pupils, 
will  be  charged. 

time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wedneidag  of  Seplemitr,  and  at 
ir  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important,  as  it 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on 
i  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer 
invenience  and  the  loss. 

earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  bave 
lught  to  write  a  fiiir  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asylum. 
n  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid 

n  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless 'accompanied  by  a  parent  or  tome 
rho  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should  bring 
m  statement  embracing  specifically  the  following  particulars :  — 
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1.  Tbe  Damo,  in  full. 

2.  Poat-offlce  address,  and  correspondent. 

3.  I>ay,  month,  and  year  of  birth. 

4.  Cause  of  deafness. 

C.  Names  of  the  parents. 

6.  Names  of  tbe  children  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

7.  Were  the  parents  related  befbre  marriage  1    If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Has  the  pupil  deaf-mute  relatives  1    If  so,  what  f 

The  pupil  should  be  loeU  clothed^  that  is,  be  should  have  both  summer  i 
winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  «nd  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  '■ 
various  Brticles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money,  i 
less  than  five  dollars,  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Aayh 
for  the  personal  expense  of  the  pupilAot  otherwise  provided  for. 

Packages  of  clothing,  or  boxes,  sent  b^  Express,  will  reach  the  pupils  safi 
0*  The  ExpTOM  chargtt  thould  in  all  caiet  be  prepaid.  _g^  * 

Carefnl  attention  to  these  'uggestioni  is  quite  important. 
There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wednesdsj 
June,  and  cloijes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September.  It  is  expected  tl 
the  pupils  will  spend  the  vacation  at  home.  This  arrangement  is  as  desira 
for  the  benefit  of  the  papils,  who  need  the  recreation  and  change  oC  scene, 
for  thfe  convenience  of  tbe  Institution,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  am 
sary  paintjng,  cleansing,  &c.  The  present  facilities  for  travel  enable  most  of 
popils  to  reach  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  leave  Hartford.  Evi 
pupil  is  expected  to  return  punctually  at  the  opening  of  school,  on  the  sect 
Wednesday  of  September. 

On  the  day  of  tbe  commencement  of  the  Faeation,  an  officer  of  the  Asyl 
will  accmnpany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  npou  the  railroads  between  Hntfi 
and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on  condition  that  tli 
friends  will  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage 
meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  Tarii 
points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  i 
Worcester  Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar  arraogement  is  made  on  the  Codik 
icut  River  Railroad  as  far  as  (a  White  River-Junction.  No  person  will  be  si 
from  the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pnpila  on  their  return,  but  if  their  &ri 
paid,  and  their  trunks  are  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  th«m 
charge  of  the  Conductor. 
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lAe  Benejkiaries  of  Massachusetta  in  the  American  Asylum 
w  the  education  of  Deaf  txnd  Jhimb,  January  1,  1872. 


K*H« 

B-«™. 

Alt. 

chesoD,       .        . 

Wert  Raodolpb,    . 

17  years,    . 

Sept  1864. 

cbeson. 

11      " 

1869. 

!  ADderaoD, 

S.  Framirgham,      . 

13      " 

1867. 

Bsrrett, 

Plymoath,      . 

19      " 

1866. 

MS,       .            .           . 

Chicopee,       . 

17      "        . 

1869. 

ulin,    . 

Pittsfield,        . 

18      «        . 

1866. 

BeDJunin,    . 

WilliamBlown, 

25      " 

1869, 

Callender, 

Cambridgeport, 

10      " 

1860. 

Boston, . 

18      " 

Oct.  1886. 

"ciark,        '.        '. 

Eaathampton, 

12      » 

Sept  1867. 

k,       .        .        . 

Mon»on,         .        . 

17      « 

1886. 

.  Chftpmsn, 

Foxborougb,  . 

16      »        . 

1866. 

omey,  . 

11      «        . 

1888. 

MsDBfisld,          . 

15      «        . 

1866. 

Milford, .        . 

10      «       . 

1870. 

Crocker,      . 

Bamrtablo,    . 

12      «        . 

1869. 

Drew, 

Boston,  . 

15      " 

1886. 

Duran, 

South  Boston, 

16      "        . 

1865. 

E.Uibrook,. 

Assabet,          .         . 

12      «        . 

1870. 

-'«7.   ■       •       ■ 

eming,          .         . 
Priabee, 

Lowell, . 

18      «        . 

1868. 

Barre,    . 

12      "^       . 

1869. 

Cbarlertown,  . 

16      "        . 

1866. 

obol,    .          .          . 

South  BoetOD, 

17      " 

Oct.  1864. 

GePTT. 

CbarlestowD, . 

18      " 

Sept.  1868. 

Gardner,      . 

Hardwick,      . 

J6      «        . 

1864. 

Uargrave,  . 

East  Boston,  . 

14      » 

1867. 

Ha-ley,     .         . 
awley, 
Hawley,      . 
Hayden,   . 

Loverett, 

11      "        . 
16      «        . 

1869. 
1865. 

II              '.        ] 

18      " 

1866. 

Sbsughton,      . 

18      " 

1868. 

Jellbon,      . 

Lynn,     . 

12      « 

Oct  1870. 

P  JosMlyn,  . 

East  Fonborongh,  . 

13      " 

Sept  1868. 

Ketlaher,      . 

Sandwich.      . 

12      " 

1860. 

.Knigbt,     . 

West  BoylatoD,      . 
Haverhill,      . 

17      " 

1868. 

Lacy,  . 

V.  Lar»ey,  . 

12      "       . 

1868. 

Gloucester,    . 

18      « 

1868. 

kintod.,'    .        . 

CanioD, . 

16      «        . 

1864. 

lc\^i\ii»int,'        '. 

AndoTer, 

16      " 

1865. 

Fall  River,    . 

15      " 

187a 

Cham, 

Chester, 

18      " 

1868. 

eil,      . 

Palmer,.         .         . 

12      " 

1867. 

O'Nea,         .        . 

Springfield,    . 

16      <* 

1866. 

Paul.    .        . 

11      " 

1867. 

Perry, 

Milton,  .         .         . 

13      '■ 

1868. 

wen,  .         .         . 

Boston,  . 

16      " 

1865. 

"R^^rto,      '.         '. 

Monson, 

16      «        . 

1866. 

Boston,  . 

14      "        . 

1866. 

baler,  .        . 

Palmer, .       . 

13      " 

1860. 
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Xtiat  of  Senejtciariet  of  MaeaacAiuetUy  die. — Concluded. 


HAHB. 

As* 

A-J-. 

Jo«pb  W.  Soper,      .        . 

Lowell,  .        .        . 

12yeat^    . 

Sept  186 

Wilber  N.  Sparrow,  . 

Eaatbam,        .        . 

18      "        . 

186 

EbeneterE  Staples,. 

Taunton,        . 

12      » 

186 

Frank  Streeter, 

Northfield,      . 

12      " 

186 

Samuel  A  Tutbi,        . 

Maiden, 

15      « 

ise 

Samuel  Wardman,    . 

Andover, 

16      « 

166 

Bern   D.  West,  . 

Chilmark,        .         . 

18      *■        . 

186 

ChaHes  £.  Wood,       . 

Boston,  . 

13      " 

186 

John  McGinob, 

Worcester,     . 

25      " 

187 

John  F.  Carrigan,      . 

Littleton, 

10      " 

187 

Wm.  F.  YouDg, 

Boston,  . 

19      « 

187 

Alda  M  Adams,        .        . 

ChaHestoirn, . 

16      « 

186 

Ada  J   Barnard, 

Lowell,  . 

16      "        . 

186 

Edilh  A.  Boyuton,    . 

EnBeld, .         .         . 

10      « 

186 

Mary  Carey,      . 

Abby  L  Ctaffio,       .    .    . 

Boston,  . 

17      " 

186 

Worcester,     . 

15      " 

186 

Bridget  Cogging,         . 

Lowell.  . 

15      " 

186 

Ellen  Duflyr     ■ 

Boston,  . 

16      " 

186 

Honora  Faby,    . 
Uaiths  A.  French,    . 

PittsBeld,       .        . 

11      "        . 

186 

Tewksbu^,    . 
Jamaica  Plun, 

11      "        . 

187 

Annie  Glinnon,          .         . 

10      " 

186 

Sarah  Hawley,  .         .         . 

Leverett, 

10      "        . 

186 

Mary  J.  Hawley,        .         . 

10-    « 

187 

Mary  J  Ue,     .         .         . 
Elizabetb  Martei,       . 

14      " 

188 

16      » 

186 

Elizabeth  UcDonough,       . 

Rusaell,  .        . 

17      " 

186 

Morcellia  Meacham,  . 

Chester, 

H      "        . 

186 

Eliza  O'Hearn, 

Tewksbury,    . 

19      " 

186 

Jnlia  Parsons,    .         .         . 

Gloucester,     . 

16      " 

186 

Mao-Quinn,      .         .         . 

Willi  amstown. 

11      " 

186 

Ellen  B.  Reekie,        . 

Clinton, 

11      "        . 

186 

Amelia  Richardson,  .        . 

17      " 

187 

Mansfield,      .'        ! 

15      "        . 

Oct.  186 

EllaJ.  Soper,    .         .         . 

Lowell,  .         . 

14      " 

Sept  186 

Lizzie  A  Stevens,     . 

Gardner, 

14      "        . 

186 

Mary  A.  Stevens,       . 
Manon  8.  Taft, 

13      '< 

186 

Worcester,     . 

16      •< 

186 

Emma  J.  TUtOD, 

Cb«sbire,        . 

14      « 

186 

Jennie  M.  Tisdale,    . 

North  Bridgewater, 

14      " 

186 

Susanna  Wardman,    . 

Andover, 

13      "        . 

186 

Deidamia  West, 

Cbilmark,       . 

16      « 

186 

Annie  E.  WooIwd,    . 

Hopkinton,    . 

11      " 

186 

Catberine  S.  Megel,  .        . 

Swamptcott,  . 

10      " 

187 

Mellie  F.  Stuart,        .        . 

Dorobwrter,    . 

11      «        . 

187 

Calherine  S.  Hamilton,      . 

20      «        . 

186 
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[SUtemflDt  of  Geoboi  F.  Biqelow,  H.D.,  ana  of  the  Comn^tUe,  fiuniihed  hj  nqm 
CommUtee. — Iba  Allbn,  M.  D.,  Chairman  ;  Sam ubl  G.  Bowdlbar,  Hr 
S.  Washbcrn,  Libbbtt  D.  Packard,  M.  D,,  Rev.  Gbobok  F.  Uabr 
Lucins  Sladb,  Gborqb  F.  Bioblow,  M.  D, 

Inttmclort. — Miai  Sarah  Fcii.lbb,  Principal;  Misa  Anmie  E.  Bond,  '. 
Ellbn  S.  Barton,  Hue  Mart  H.  Taub. 

List  of  PupUt. 


Ao.. 

R«kKll». 

Tn.Mo«. 

Hanr  E.  Babbitt,    .        .        . 

10 

2 

Boaton,  .    -  . 

Oct.     4,18 

Jeremiah  Cabalan, 

9 

2 

Not.  10, 18 

Mary  E  Carroll, 

14 

11 

Charleatown, . 

10,18 

LizxieE  Chaffin, 

6 

6 

Brookline,      . 

Apr.  10,  18 

Emma  CoIMdb, 

9 

7 

Boston,.        .        . 

Deo.  13,  18 

Michael  Conghlao, 

10 

7 

Not.  10,  18 

John  CoughlaD, 

7 

9 

10,18 

Samuel  S.  Crou, 

17 

2 

Beyerly, 

East  (Cambridge,    . 

Dec.    5,18 

George  E.  Dailej, 

8 

Uar    2,18 

Julia  A.  Driscoll, 

20 

4 

East  Boeton,  . 

Jan.  19, 18 

Josepb  FiDDegan, 

11 

7 

BoMon,.        .        . 

Not.  22, 18 

Isabel  Flagg,    . 
Alice  V.  Forbei, 

17 

10 

30,18 

8 

7 

Bherbom,       . 

30,18 

JaueHowea,    . 

11 

8 

Boston,  . 

Jan.  81.  IS 

H 

6 

10,18 

Alice  C.  Jeauiags, 

20 

10 

Aubnrndale,  . 

Sept.  19,  IS 

HoDora  Renne^, 

S 

1 

Boston,  . 

Jan.    6,18 

John  S.  Kennev, 
Annie  R.  Leavitt, 

9 

Woburn, 

Oct.  18,  IS 

7 

2 

Boston,  . 

Not.    1,18 

Leah  Lettdoia, 

12 

6 

Apr.  18, 18 

MaiT  A.  Lioehan, 
Michael  LvDch, 

16 

5 

"... 

Not.  10, 18 

10 

8 

Apr.  18,  IS 

Ida  L.  Marshall, 

a 

4 

Lowell,  .        . 

Nov.  16,  18 

Catherine  McDonald 

15 

7 

Boston, .        .        . 

10,18 

Charles  G.  Meny, 

12 

10 

Dec  13,  18 

ElU  D  Moore, 

14 

Lawrence,     . 

Sept  6,  18 

Martin  Mullen, 

10 

South  Boston, 

Not.  n,  18 

Ignatius  MuThy,             .        . 

9 

7 

"          " 

15,1* 

•  Data  of  dlimlHlon  Uay  1,  IBTl, 
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A» 

' 

^ 

- 

S^ 

y™.*-. 

onnell. 
m, 

Drcutt, 
se,  . 
iewe, 
an,. 

rto,  . 

omaa, 
Tripp, 
/hiM, 
ow, 

rood, 

9  7 
12  ■  4 
10      8 

8      S 

8  4 
17      5 

10  5 
6 

16    10 
E» 
8 
8 

11  1 

9  1 

fioMOD, 

Jnne37,  1870 

Dec.    6,1860 

Nov.  10, 1869 

15,  1869 

10, 1869 

May  19, 187 

Not.  10, 1869 

May  81, 1870 

Sept.   6, 1870 

Mov.  14,  1870 

22, 1869 

Oct.  17, 1870 

Nov.  23, 1869 

Sept    8,1870 

• 

-72. 

le,  . 

8      6 

Boston,  .        .        . 

Dec.  12, 1871. 

«,. 

14 

Sept.20. 1671. 

"y. 

26, 1871. 

o, . 

7    10 

West  Bozbary,      . 

Hot.    1,1871. 

aney, 

8 

Boston,  . 

17,  1871. 

■aniell. 

18    11 

Oct.    2,1871. 

awyer. 

10      7 

Charlertown, . 

Sept,  4, 1871. 
Fet.  15,  1872. 

Keating 

7    10 

Natick,'. 

Sept.  4, 1871. 

one  of  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
of  the  other  schools  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
3  appointed  aaoually  by  the  School  Board  from  its  own 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  was  41, 
verage  attendance  of  37.    The  School  was  established  in 

was  designed  to  furnish  instructioQ  to  deaf-mute  chil- 
Dging  in  the  city  without  the  necessity  of  sending  them 
Aoag  at  a  distance  from  their  homes.     The  method  pur* 

that  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  is  known  as  the  German 
The  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  language  are  not 
,  but  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  Ian- 
others  from  the  lipe.  In  carrying  out  tliis  system,  eyen 
d  experience  of  the  School,  the  Srst  of  its  kind  in  this 
udicates  a  great  adyantage  enjoyed  by  children  living  at 
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home,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  bearing  persoos,  and 
thus  incited  to  use  the  power  of  speaking  as  they  acquire  i 
school,  over  those  of  the  same  class  congregated  iu  numbers  ui 
one  roof,  where  the  temptation  to  comcnunicate  by  signs  is  so 
stant  that  they  fail  to  employ  their  acquired  power  of  speec 
they  would  otherwise  do.  At  home,  too,  thoy  form  a  part  of 
family  circle,  with  common  interests  and  sources  of  occapa 
and  amusement,  and  as  they  become  able  to  communicate  ' 
those  about  them  iu  a  common  tongue,  they  gradually  cease,  1 
iu  feeling  and  in  fact,  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate  c 
shut  out  by  their  infirmities  from  the  world,  and  unable  to  mi 
iu  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 

When  the  School  opened,  the  youngest  class,  composed  of  pi 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  was  wholly  u 
quaiutcd  with  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  letters.  Thej 
now  perfectly  familiar  with  both,  and  have  a  vocabulary  of  u( 
five  hundred  words,  which  they  form  into  as  many  sentences, 
tliey  have  acquired  sufficient  command  of  language  to  enable  ( 
to  communicate  their  simple  wants  and  to  give  intelligent  aus 
to  many  questions.  They  also  understand  directions  express* 
a  variety  of  ways.  Such  sentences  as  the  following  are  rei 
comprehended :  "  All  oS  the  Third  class,  except  Joseph,  may  i 
from  their  small  books." — "  You  must  not  be  rude  whe: 
play." — *'  Asb  Daniel  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  : 
lunch." — "  Please  get  your  boolcs  and  bring  tliem  to  me."  1 
children  read  from  the  lips  of  the  teachers  tlie  moat  fan 
words  and  sentences,  and  will  also  read  the  same  from  the  li 
any  person,  although  not  so  readily.  The  progress  of  all  the 
dren  in  language  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  All  the  brat 
comprised  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  School  courses  are 
taught,  except  singing.  The  school  has  been  graded  and  cl 
formed  corresponding  nearly  to  the  several  grades  iu  the  t 
schools,  though  the  series  will  not  be  complete  until  the  beg;in 
of  the  next  year,  when  a  *'  First  Class  "  will  be  organized. 

During  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  a  highly  in 
tant  feature  was  added  to  the  methods  of  instruction  employi 
flie  school,  concerning  which  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
mendation.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  " 
ible  Speech,"  invented  by  Professor  Alexander  Melville  Be 
Loudon.    *'  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is,  thi 
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B  of  Bound  are  symbolized  by  relations  of  form.  Each 
nd  each  mode  of  organic  action  concerned  in  the  produc- 
modification  of  sound  bas  its  appropriate  symbol ;  and  all 

of  the  same  nature  produced  at  different  parts  of  the 
are  represented  by  a  single  symbol  turned  in  a  direction 
Qnding  to  the  organic  position." 

Srst  application  of  the  system  to  the  instruction  of  deaf 
ras  made  in  1869,  in  South  Eensington,  England,  by  Mr. 
lam  Bell,  a  son  of  the  inyentor,  with  a  small  class  in  a 
school.  "  No  difficulty  was  found  in  ^nng  the  idea  of 
ibols  to  four  children,  the  eldest  twelve,  and  the  youngest 
ears  of  age,  aud  nearly  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  Eng- 
re  obtained  from  them  in  a  few  days."  Mr.  Bell  was  in* 
I  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  system  to 
cbers  and  pupils  in  Its  deaf-mute  school,  and  was  so  em- 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  with  results  equally  , 
ng  and  surprising.  <*  On  the  18th  of  June  a  public  exhibi- 
s  given  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  it  was  shown 
)  very  youngest  children  had  comprehended  the  meaning 
lymbols.    Taking  the  school  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that 

the  month  of  May  over  three  hundred  English  sounds, 
he  pupils  had  formerly  failed  to  utter  by  imitation,  had 
btained  by  means  of  '  visible  speech.*  Class  illustration 
ren  of  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  with  differences  of 

and  quantity,  and  individual  illustration  of  the  perfect 
ce  of  words  and  seuteDoes.  Adult  deaf  mutes  were  present 
id  acquired  all  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  in  ten 
,  and  who  could  articulate  a  large  number  of  words  with 
e  correctness.  One  pupil  of  the  school,  to  whom  special 
tious  had  been  given  in  the  principles  of  elocution,  read 
How's  '  Psalm  of  Life,'  from  elocutionary  marks  with 
.  and  expressive  inflections  of  the  voice." 
applicability  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  system  of  symbols 
nslruction  of  congenital  mutes,  as  well  as  of  those  partially 
■  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  renders  it  a  priceless  boon  to 
aged  in  imparting  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  aud  arrange- 
liave  already  been  made  for  Mr.  Bell  to  visit  Northampton 
irtford,  and  to  introduce  his  system  into  those  institutions. 
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BbPOBT  or  A   CoiOflTTBH  UPON  THB  Nbw  UeJIHOD  OF  iNSTaDCI 

FOB  Dbaf-Mutbb,  Dbcehbeb,  1871. 

An  examination  took  plaoe  in  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  at 
Pemberton  Square,  of  several  pupils,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  1 
been  for  three  months  under  the  instruotioa  of  Ur.  A.  Orah 
Bell.  The  effects  produced  b^  this  instruction  are  in  the  higb 
degree  wonderful;  indeed,  almost  miraculous.  Several  g 
have  been  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  sounds  of  the  languaj 
and  one  of  them  pronounced  accurately  words  offered  by  gen 
men  present,  from  a  European  and  from  an  Oriental  langua 
containing  strange  sounds  not  belonging  to  odr  language,  j 
other,  Miss  Fla^,  recited,  in  a  sweet  and  natural  manner,  n 
all  the  inflections  and  modulations  that  a  well-taught  hearing  ) 
could  have  given,  a  comic  quarrel  between  a  husband  and  w 
about  "  Is  it  a  thrush  or  a  starling  ?" 

At  the  end  of  the  ezamination  Mr.  Philbrick,  Snperinte 
ent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  was  requested  by  a  unanimous  vote 
take  measures  to  procure  a  hall  sufficiently  large  to  accommod 
a  much  lai^r  audience  and  to  arrange  for  a  future  meeUog,  t 
another  committee  was  chosen  to  report  the  perfect  iuccess  of  ] 
Bell's  methods,  and  to  invite  all  persons,  especially  those  interes 
in  the  marvellous  powers  of  the  human  voice,  and  those  who  w 
to  see  for  themselves  the  original  scientific  methods  by  which 
can  bestow,  upon  those  from  whom  it  has  been  withheld,  the  poi 
of  communicating  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  use  of  i 
human  voice  divine, — that  every  mother  who  has  never  heard  1 
child  speak  may  hope  to  hear  it  in  a  pleasant,  natural  voice. 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  son  of  the  gentleman  iu  London,  Professor 
Melville  Bell,  who  first — by  unwearied  experiments  on  the  orgi 
of  speech — invented  what  tie  calls  **  visible  speech,*'  an  invent 
which  promises  to  give  complete  success  to  the  art  of  teaching  i 
deaf  and  dumb  to  speak.  Mr.  Boll  began  by  giving  a  rapid 
count  of  the  invention,  and  exhibited  on  the  blackboard  the  ch 
acters  of  symbols  devised,  which  are  an  imitation  of  the  parta 
the  organs  of  speech  used  in  the  utterance  of  the  several  soon 
He  then  stated  that  the  object  of  tbe  experiments  he  had  be 
making,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  been  to  test  the  poi 
bility  of  educating  the  mouths  and  voices  of  deaf  mutes.  He 
troduced  to  us  two  young  ladies  who  had,  during  that  time,  be 
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lis  instractiiHii :  Mise  Alioe  C.  Jennings,  daughter  of  tbe 
,  JenoiDgB  of  Auburndale,  and  Miss  Tbema  Dudlej, 
r  of  tbe  Hod.  L.  J,  Dudlej  of  Nortliampton,  and  asked 
itteotion  to  the  latter,  vho  is  a  congenital  mute.  She  had 
aoated  at  home,  at  the  institutioo  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
years  under  Uiss  Bogera,  Principal  of  the  Northampton 
ion  where  she  had  been  using  her  Tooal  organs, 
iptember.  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Secretary  White,  Dr. 
n,  Chairman  of  tbe  Boston  School  for  ICutes,  and  several 
antlemeu  had  examined  the  condition  of  Hiss  Dudley's 
don,  that  Miss  Bogers  might  have  full  credit  for  the  very 
ol  Tork  she  bad  accomplished  ;  and  that  the  improvement 
the  prindples  of  "  viaible  speech  "  might  be  justly  a[^r&> 

The  defects  had  been  shown  to  be  in  sounds  of  o,  the 
nts  w,  r,  1,  and  in  all  the  double  oonsonants ;  indistinct-  . 
£Scul^  of  understanding  her  conversation  or  reading, 
owing  ptrints  were  also  observed : — 
.  That  a  few  of  the  elementary  sounds  were  defective, 
rere  the  vowels  in  the  words  pool,  pull,  pole,  Paul  and  poll, 

consonants  wh,  w,  r,  1.    The  vowel  ee  was  only  occasion- 

rect. 

id.  All  double  consonants  were  defective.    For  instance, 

I,  ch,  j,  Ac.  ' 

I.  Bapidity  of  utterance  had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of 

aess. 

Ik.  It  was  difficult  for  strangers  to  ojiderstand  her  conver- 

uid  impossible  for  them  to  follow  her  reading. 

.  Her  voice  was  under  no  sort  of  control,  and  it  was  not 

I  in  quality. 

Jell  says :  "  Miss  Dudley  has  been  under  my  instruction  for 

lOnths.    The  improvement  manifest  may  be  emphatically 

1  up  in  the  one  word  '  power.*    She  has  obtained  power 

)  instrument  of  speech, — such  power  that  she  can  produce 

nentary  sounds  of  foreign  languages  as  well  as  those  of 

,  by  merely  studying  their  symbols ;  that  she  can  vary  her 

qm^tg  as  well  as  pitch,  sustain  it  on  one  level,  or  inflect 
1,  and  that  she  can  appreciate  certain  musical  intervals, 
tve  devoted  principal  attention  to  Miss  Dudley's  articulation. 
I  Jennings*  case  I  have  aimed  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
jid  the  communication  of  elocutionary  principles.    Hiss 
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Dudley  varies  her  voice  mechanicaUy,  but  Hiss  JenningB  cau  noi 
associate  a  feeling  with  every  inflection.  The  latter  also  possesse 
the  mysterious  power  of  appreciating  relative  pitch.  Both  c 
these  young  ladies  are  apparently  totally  deaf. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  power  of  recognizin; 
musical  intervals  could  be  educated,  but  having  more  importan 
work  to  do,  I  did  not  make  the  attempt  with  these  pupils.  Mis 
Fuller,  however,  permitted  me  to  experiment  upon  the  voice  c 
one  of  her  scholars,  Hiss  Isabel  Flagg,  and  I  shall  exhibit  to  yoi 
to  day  what  I  consider  a  scientiGo  curiosity — perhaps  of  litt! 
practical  value — namely,  the  phenomenon  of  a  deaf  person  mechan 
ically  tinging.  Miss  Flagg  will  afterwards  recite,  with  elocutioE 
ary  effect,  a  little  humorous  sketch,  which  we  may  call  *  Thrushe 
vt.  Starlings.' 

"  I  shall  DOW  write  a  few  exercises  on  the  board  for  Miss  Dudle 
to  read.  The  sounds  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  b 
impossible  for  her  to  give  tbem  by  imitation  alone.  I  shall  writ 
German  and  French  sounds,  and  some  words  in  the  Zulu  languag 
containing  Hottentot  clicks  that  would  defy  the  imitative  powet 
of  any  one  here  present." 

Mr.  Bell  then  wrote  on  the  board,  in  the  symbols  of  *'  visibl 
speech,"  sentences  in  English,  in  German  and  in  French,  and  som 
Words  in  the  Zulu  language  containing  Hottentot  clicks  neve 
heard  in  our  speech  ;  all  of  which  Miss  Dudley  read  slowly,  bu 
with  surprising  correctness,  and  gave  the  clicks  in  a  way  whic 
nobody  else  present  c<)uld  imitate.  She  afterwards  read  from  h< 
symbols  of  "  visible  speech  "  the  Lord's  Prayer,  slowly  but  ver 
distinctly,  with  almost  faultless  articulation,  and  with  appareutl 
deep  feeling. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  it  will  require  long  and  patient  practice  ( 
oral  gymnastics  before  she  is  able  to  speak  fluently ;  but  he  showe 
enough  to  prove  that  the  end  he  is  aiming  at,  perfect  and  pleasin, 
articulation,  is  certain. 

George  B.  Emersoh, 
John  D.  Fbilbrice, 
Lewis  B.  .Monroe, 
J.  W.  Chubcbill. 

Committee. 
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EXPEKBITURES,  1871. 

annual  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  supporting  a  pupil  in 

'  the  Deaf-Mute  Schools  is  as  follows  : — 

»n  Asylum, 9176  OO 

Institution, 250  00 

School,  tuition,  residents  of  the  city,      .        .  100  00 

sidents, 160  00 

lount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
pupils  during  the  year  1871,  was    .        .        .  $30,000  00 
ms  pud  on  this  account  daring  the  year,  were, — 
American  Asylum,         .        .        917,604  02 
Clarke  Institution,  .        .  7,768  09 

Boston  School,       .        .        .  2,283  33 

Baldwin  Place  Home,  for  board  of 

one  pupil,  ....  60  00 

27,666  44 

ended  balance  of  appropriation,  Jan.  1, 1872, ,   $2,444  66 


An  Aot  eelatdto  to  Deaf  Mutes. 

Kted,  irC;  at/oUoa* : 

lOH  1.    No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institti- 
Bchool  for  the  ednoation  of  deaf  mates  shall  be  withdrawn 
>m  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  anthorities  of  aach 
ion  or  school,  or  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 
TON  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  pase^e. 

Approved  May  17, 1871. 


REPORT 

or  TBS 

SERAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


BOARD  OF  BDUOATION. 


AGENT'S  REPOET. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

It  was  my  purpose,  until  a  few  days  since,  to  oonfine  myself,  in 
my  Fifth  Annual  Report,  to  a  compliance  with  your  vote  instruc 
the  Agent  of  tbe  Board,  agreeably  to  Buggestions  made  by  hii 
previous  reports,  "  to  prepare  a  report  ou  the  condition  of  scl 
houses  throughout  tbe  State,  and  also  a  report  presenting  p 
and  descriptions  of  model  school-houses  suitable  for  cou 
towns,  &c."  I  have  prepared  a  partial  report,  presenting  as 
cisely  as  seemed  desirable  the  condition  of  school-houses  in  all 
towns  of  nearly  three  counties,  from  information  gathered  f 
personal  observation,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  and  oa 
a  similar  manner  go  through  with  all  the  other  counties  of 
State.  It  will,  however,  require  more  of  my  time,  and  occ 
more  space  in  your  annual  report,  than  may  seem  to  you  exf 
ent,  and  yet  such  a  report  only  can  give  a  full  and  definite  km 
edge  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  at  present  submit  this  partial 
port,  but  wait  your  further  instructions  as  to  tbe  ezpedient 
completing  it.  The  other  report  tliat  you  instructed  me  to 
pare,  "  presenting  plans  and  descriptions  of  model  school  bi 
ings,"  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  for  engra 
and  printing  tiie  plans  to  be  presented,  which,  in  the  absent 
any  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  I  did  not  feel  authorize' 
assume.  When  so  authorized,  such  a  report  can  soon  be  prepi 
for  distribution  to  committees  and  others  needing  the  informs 
which  it  may  contain,  and  also  be  embodied  in  my  next  an: 
report. 

My  duties  during  the  year  have  been  of  the  same  general  c 
acter  as  in  the  four  preceding  years  of  my  agency,  and  are  so 
understood  by  you  as  not  to  need  a  particular  statement  of  tl 
They  are  briefly  defined  in  the  words  of  the  statute  to  be, 
visit  the  several  towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  i 
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for  only  a  portion  of  tho  time,  naaally  the  last  two  days,  and  th 
lose  very  muoh  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  constant  atten 
ance  upon  the  exercises.  To  meet  this  serious  diffioulty,  and 
give  increaaed  efficiency  to  the  Institutes,  I  would  renew  the  n 
ommendatiou  nude  once  uid  again  in  pravious  reports,  that  t 
legislature  be  requested  to  pass  an  Act  similar  to  that  of  Ni 
York  and  some  ottier  States,  "  which  shall  provide  that  the  sekt 
committee  of  any  town  may,  in  their  discretion,  authorise  and  i 
quire  the  teachers  under  their  charge  to  attend  aoy  Teachers*  ] 
stitute  which  may  be  bald  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
Elducatiott  in  each  town,  or  in  any  adjacent  town,  and  that, 
case  of  such  attendanoe,  the  time  so  spent  shall  not  be  dedaot 
from  the  term  of  service,  and  shall  also  be  coanted,  in  the  retnr 
made  to  the  Board,  as  actual  school  time."  Uuch  regret  is  us 
ally  expressed,  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  comm 
tees  themselves,  who  attend  only  the  closing  exercises,  and  I 
come  fully  aware  of  their  character  and  benefits,  that  they  b 
not  been  present  during  the  entire  session,  and  assurances  a 
given  that  whenever  another  shall  be  held  within  reasonable  d 
tance  tliey  will  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

These  Institutes  were  all  held  for  the  usual  period  of  five  daj 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  one  in  West  Newbury,  which  coi 
menced  on  Wednesday  instead  of  Monday  in  consequence  of  t 
State  election  occurriug  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  The  enti 
series  was  a  very  successful  one,  judging  from  the  opinions 
those  in  attendance,  which  in  every  instance  were  express 
either  in  resolutions  or  in  some  less  formal  way,  accompanied  I 
an  invitation  to  hold  another  Institute  as  soon  and  as  often  as  i 
deemed  it  expedient. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  more  formal  resolutions,  I  submit  the  fi 
lowing,  which,  preceded  by  remarks  of  a  similar  character  1 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  and  friends  of  education  from  abroa 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  first  Inatitute,  tl 
one  in  Uedway: — 

Seiolmd,  Tfaat  the  present  session  of  the  Institnte,  in  its  j>neti< 
teachings  and  ilhistraljons,  has  given  ns  in  brief  both  the  mod 
teacher  and  school,  and  that  the  Institutes,  as  oondncted  by  Ihe  pn 
ent  Board,  are  meeting  and  snpplying  the  highest  needs  of  those  w1 
have  the  ednoational  charge  of  oar  Public  Schools ;  therefore, 

Jieeohed,  That  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  all  school  oommitteea  « 
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)f  edncataon  to  use  all  Isadabte  means  to  seonra  the  early  and 

;  sttendanoe  of  teaohen  npon  this  State  means  of  improving 

tola. 

tad.  That  ve,  teacher*  and  eatixens,  who  have  attended  the 

a  of  UuB  Institote,  express  oar  great  obligatioa  to  the  Board 

lation  and  its  ageata  for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  Ita  life- 

lefitt  in  this  vidnity. 

hing  ezerciaee  and  lectures  at  the  day  seBBions  were  giren 
;he  Institutes  by  Professors  Wm.  H.  Niles  and  Lewis  B. 
,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Wal- 
Westfield ;  Mr.  O.  H.  Bowler,  of  Bostou ;  the  Secretary 
B  Ageut  of  tlie  Board ;  at  Hve  of  the  Institutes  by  Mr. 
of  the  Salem  Normal  School ;  at  ttiree  by  Mr.  Boyden,  of 
dgewater  Normal  School ;  at  cue  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Id  Normal  School,  and  Hiss  Johnson  and  Mies  Eaton  of  the 
gham  Normal  School ;  at  four  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Direo 
Art  EducaUon.  '  The  evening  lectures  were  given  by 
ors  Niles  and  Monroe,  the  Secretary  and  the  Agent ;  one  by 
litb,  and  one  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  a  member  of  your  Board. 
I  one  evening  lecture  given  at  each  Institute  by  Prof.  Hon- 
gave  readings  after  the  lectures  on  two  other  evenings, 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  citizens  in  all  the  towns 
the  Institutes  were  held,  I  would  express  my  own  hearty 
and  those  of  my  associatea,  and  of  all  others  in  attend- 
All  were  provided  for  most  liberally  and  kindly.  To  the 
of  the  several  railroads,  granting  me  permission  to  issue 
urn  tickets  to  those  in  attendance  upon  these  Institutes,  I 
renew  the  expression  of  my  thanks  for  their  prompt  and 
1  compliance  with  my  request  for  such  bvors.  In  no  case 
h  a  request  Iraen  refused. 

aking  preliminary  arrangementa  for  the  Institutes,  I  have 
y  visited  the  towns  where  they  were  to  be  held  (and  some- 
;wo  or  three  such  visits  to  the  same  place  are  necessary), 
len  pracdeable  I  have  also  visited  several  of  the  adjacent 
irith  especial  reference  to  awakening  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
id  BO  secure  a  better  attendance.  Buoh  effi>rt  is  partioa- 
Messary  in  those  parts  of  the  Stale  in  which  Institutes  have 
}o  held,  and  their  ol^t  is  not  fully  understood.  I  have 
epured  and  sent  to  tiie  school  committees  in  many  towna 
le  [Jaoe  where  each  Institute  was  to  be  held  circular  letten 
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explaining  tlie  object  of  the  Institute,  and  requesting  that,  « 
the  schools  were  in  session,  the  teachers  might  be  alloved  to  c 
them  so  as  to  attend  the  Institute.  Posters  are  also  prepare* 
be  seat  to  taaaj  towns ;  each  Institute  is  advertised  in  sev 
newspapers ;  and  arrangementa  are  made  with  railroad  offic 
and  for  the  printing  of  the  free  return  tickets.  All  these  pre 
inary  arrangements  are  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the 
cess  of  the  Institute ;  but  they  require  much  time,  and  with 
seven  weeics  of  constant  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
stitutes  prevent  me  from  accomplishing  more  in  the  way  of  t 
visitation,  school  inspection,  and  other  related  duties. 

Admission  to  Normal  Sceooi^. 
I  have  frequently,  at  your  request,  attended  the  ezaminatic 
applicants  to  enter  the  Normal  Schools, — the  three  ia  the  eas 
part  of  the  State, — to  represent  the  Boards  of  Visitors  in  decii 
who  should  be  admitted.  I  have  at  such  times  generally  ma 
very  careful  and  critical  examination  and  analysis  of  the  re: 
presented  in  the  papers  of  the  applicants,  for  each  one  is  requ 
to  present  at  least  four  written  papers  containing  answers  tc 
printed  questions  on  the  subjects  in  respect  to  which  they 
examined.  I  have  before  me  a  very  full  analysis  which  I  x 
at  one  of  these  examinations,  and,  as  I  think  it  is  a  fair  spec! 
of  all  of  Ihem,  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  details.  O 
forty-eiglit  examined,  seven-eighths  lived  in  Massachusetts, 
the  average  age  of  all  was  eighteen  years  and  nine  moi 
Twenty-one  of  tiie  thirty-sevea  ladies  examined  were  gradu 
or  had  been  members  for  some  time,  of  Higli  Schools,  fii 
Academies,  and  the  other  eleven  of  Qrammar  Schools.  Nir 
these  had  taught  schools  for  a  period  varying  from  twelve  w 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  weeks.  I  do  not  find  upon 
paper  any  minutes  witli  regard  to  the  kinds  of  schools  previc 
attended  by  the  eleven  young  men  who  were  examined,  or  wht 
any  of  them  had  ever  taught.  The  questions  in  geography 
history,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  liad  been  prepared  by 
Principal  of  tlie  school,  and  were  not  above  the  average  of  < 
tions  proposed  to  candidates  for  admission  to  our  High  Sch 
There  were  no  "  catch  questions,"  nor,  as  is  frequently  the  < 
were  there  one  or  two  more  difficult  questions  on  each  subje 
test  the  maximum  ability  of  the  applicants.    The  words  for  i 
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I  all  practical,  every-day  words.  I  think  you  would  all 
th  me,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  should  have 
average  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  correct  answerB, 
ir,  however,  had  this  average,  and  only  eleven  had  seventy 
ards.  Eighteen  had  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  To  attain 
8  result,  their  reading  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
hey  were  marked  much  higher  than  for  their  written 
and  this  gave  them  a  higher  average.  With  this,  the 
average  of  correctness  for  fill  who  were  examined  was 
>  per  cent. ;  without  it,  fifty-nine.  Several  of  these  appli- 
ssed  a  very  satisfactory  examination  in  everything;  several 
I  most  of  the  subjects,  but  did  oot  do  so  well  in  one  or 
nches,  for  which  there  was  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
ilts  in  many  other  cases  were  not  satisfactory,  nor  credit- 
d  yet,  following  the  established  precedent  of  admitting  on 
ow  general  average  of  correctness  rather  than  my  convic- 
rhat  should  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  only  four 
orty-eight  were  rejected,  and  seven,  somewhat  doubtful 
ere  admitted  on  probation.  An  examination  of  the  papers 
applicants  shows  that  in  too  many  instances  the  writers 
owed  to  take  up  tlie  higher  branches  of  study  in  High, 
and  Academies  before  they  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
slomentary  branches,  which  are  the  corner-stone  in  a  ^ood 
m.  *••"**•"" 
apers  of  many  were  very  faulty  in  respect  to  the  correct 
inguage,  the  construction  of  sentences,  tlie  use  of  capital 
md  spelling.  In  view  of  such  facts,  1  cannot  repeat  too 
;ly,  nor  emphasize  too  Btrongly,  the  words  of  Everett  in 
;  of  the  great  importance  of  these  elementary  branches : — 
ire  the  foundation,  and,  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all 
«hy  attainments,  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little 
ailosophy,  a  little  physiology,  and  a  little  geology,  and  all 
>r  ologiet  and  osopkiet,  are  but  ostentatious  rubbish." 
ys  a  distinguished  educator,  "  to  make  room  for  wliat  are 
the  higher  studies,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  so-called 
t  strikes  one  that  the  room  is  hardly  worth'  the  making, 
tout  the  lower  to  support  them,  the  higher  must  be  inse. 
nd  the  more  these  are  expanded,  the  larger  the  plan  of 
erstructure,  the  larger  also,  and  the  more  substantial, 
Uie  foundation." 
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I  have  presented  tbis  topic  thna  {MXHuineDtly,  end  with 
minuteDeee  of  detail,  to  give  emphasis  to  tbe  reoommeud 
that  I  would  make,  that  a  more  thorough  and  exact  knowled 
the  oomm<m  English  stadies  should  be  required  as  ludispeD 
neoeBeaiy  for  admiBsioo  to  our  Normd  Schools  than  has  heret 
been. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  it  would  be  wit 
add  a  year  to  the  minimum  age  required  for  admission,  at 
for  the  ladies,  and  not  admit  any  under  seveuteen  years  of 
than  to  admit  them  at  sixteen,  as  now  required,  or  conside 
tuider  sixteen,  as  ocoasionally  permitted.  With  a  higher  stai 
of  scholarship  for  admission,  and  with  greater  maturity,  ph; 
and  mental,  of  those  admitted,  I  think  we  should  secure  a  su[ 
class  of  teachers  for  graduation,  and  thus  elevate  the  cbarao 
our  Normal  Schools. 

School  Age. 
The  age  at  vhich  children  may  be  admitted  to  and  exd 
from  Public  Schools  is  not  legally  defined,  and  the  subject  ' 
unfrequently  agitated  in  towns  visited  by  me.  In  one  pi 
found  many  of  the  oiUzens,  for  certain  local  reasons,  wishii 
exclude  fVom  school  all  orer  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  assc 
that  they  were  under  no  legal  obligation  to  make  prorisii 
the  education  of  any  beyond  that  age.  Tliis  impression,  wt 
have  found  somewhat  prevalent  elsewhere  also,  grows  out  Q 
fact  that  tlie  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  yei 
age  is  made  the  basis  for  distributing  the  school  fund  amon 
towns  in  the  State,  and  hence  is  supposed  to  defiae  the  aj 
vhicb  the  people  are  bound  to  provide  meaos  of  education, 
same  statute,  however,  that  makes  this  limitation  of  age  fo 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund,  provides  that  nothing  in 
Act  contained  shall  be  considered  as  prohibiting  the  atteoi 
upon  the  schools  of  scholars  under  five  or  over  fifteen  ye 
l^e.  City  Solicitor  Healy,  whose  opinion  on  this  subjec 
asked  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  1S59,  says  : — -^ 

"This  provision  was  not  intended  to  confer  upon  scholars 
five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  any  right  to  attend  the  st^ooli 
it  was  intended  merely  to  negative  the  otherwise  possible  con 
tion  of  the  statute,  that  the  school  committee  have  not  the.poi 
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the  schools,  in  thdr  discretion,  papils  not  between  the  ages 
id  fifteen  years. 

comndttee,  then,  may  not  exdode  from  the  scliools  persons 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  but  they  may  admit  or 
in  th^  dlBcretioD,  all  persons  under  five  or  over  fifteen  years 

e  twenty-fourth  Knaaal  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tbo 
tf r.  Boatwell  says : — 

not  to  be  aanimed  that  the  legal  rights  of  children  in  the 
u«  limited  to  the  period  when  they  are  between  five  and 
sars  of  age,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  youth  under  twenty- 
's of  age  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools, 
mmittees  may  exercise  a  discretion  in  excluding  those  who 
physically  and  intellectually  qualified,  even  though  they  are 
in  five  years  of  age." 

act  that  twenty^wo  thousand  persons  over  fifteen  years 
ir  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  in  average 
ice  upon  our  schools  during  the  year,  enjoyed  the  advan- 
education  so  liberally  provided  for  them,  shows  that  this 
tation  of  tlie  statute  is  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the 

Still,  for  the  reason  above  given,  I  have  thought  it  de- 
o  present  this  topic  in  my  report.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  I 
[)at  the  statute  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  admission 
iren  into  our  Public  Sdiools  under  five  years  of  age,  and 
ike  it  a  penal  offence  for  parents  to  send  them  at  an  earlier 
etter  still,  if  children  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
CK>m  under  six  years  of  age,  until  their  braiu  and  nervous 
Lre  better  prepared,  for  so  severe  an  ordeal,  and  then  for  a 

two  at  least  not  oonfined  there — for  what  else  is  it  to 
t  that  tender  age,  but  confinement  f — more  than  half  the 
umber  of  regular  school-hours,  each  half  of  tiie  day. 
say  that  nearly  three  thousand  children  under  five  years 
rero  in  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  our  State 
:h«  year,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  compelled 
he  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms,  and  to  sit  quietly  on 
aches,  for  five  and  often  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  daye  in 
tf  does  it  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  legal  prohibi- 
emedy  an  evil  so  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  immediate 
ipeotive  ? 
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HioH  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  seTenty-nine  High  Sch 
have  been  maintained  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cities 
towns.  I  have  Tisited  within  a  few  years  very  many  of  these, 
have  found  quite  a  number  of  them  not  what  might  be  ezpe 
from  the  name.  Still,  even  in  the  poorest  of  them,  with  all  t 
deGciencies  of  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  and  other  tiling 
whicli  J  have  spoken  in  previous  reports,  greater  advantages  t 
higher  education  are  presented  than  could  be  fViniished  by 
other  schools  in  the  same  towns.  I  have  spokeD  of  tbew 
"  High  "  Schools  because  they  are  popularly  bo  called ;  but 
statutes  relating  to  them  nowhere  bo  designate  tliem.  They 
town  schools  "for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitanti  of  tke  tot 
in  distinction  from  district  schools,  which  are  for  the  benet 
districts  only.  Many  a  town  school  has  been  defeated  becau: 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  called  a  high  school.  As  these  scfa 
are  open  to  all,  they  are,  as  Mr.  Mann  once  said,  **  emphatic 
the  poor  man's  school." 

So  highly  are  these  advantages  appreciated,  that  in  manj 
stances  pupils  living  at  remote  distances  from  the  school  will  c 
come  every  obstacle  that  interferes  to  prevent  their  availing  tl 
selves  of  them.  To  attend  the  Eigli  School  which  was  kept 
six  months  in  one  of  the  small  country  towns,  having  a  popuU 
of  less  than  twelve  hundred,  one  young  man  daily  walked 
miles,  and  during  the  six  months  was  absent  but  once.  Ic 
other  instance,  a  young  man  and  his  sister,  living  four  miles  1 
the  High  School,  walked  that  distance  morning  and  evening 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  for  three  years,  and  after  completinf 
course  of  study,  went  to  one  of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  successful  teachers  of  our  Public  Sohi 
Numerous  facts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  com 
my  knowledge. 

Many  of  these  echools  in  the  cities  aad  large  towns  are 
Tided  with  large,  convenient,  beautiful,  and  in  some  cases 
costly  buildings,  furnished  with  ell  needful  appliances,  and  afl 
ing  the  means  of  acquiring,  witliout  expense  to  the  pupil,  an 
cation  more  extensive  and  complete  than  can  be  acquired  in 
many  of  the  so-styled  Colleges  of  our  country.  The  Friocipa 
many  of  thc^o  schools  are  thoroughly  educated,  and  not  ui 
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'  receive  quite  liberal  salaries.  Five  hare  $4,000  each; 
3,250;  two,  $3,000;  five,  $2,500;  two,  $2,400;  three, 
;  and  fort;  others  f^om  $2,000  to  $1,500.     I  am  frequently 

to  attend  the  graduating  exerciaes  of  these  bcHooIe,  as 

those  of  lower  grades,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  increas- 
or  with  which  so  many  of  them  are  regarded  by  the  more 
ent  portion  of  the  citizens.  Their  influence,  when  they 
ely  and  liberally  supported,  is  incalculable.  From  them 
lieges  receive  their  largest,  and  often  their  best,  supplies, 
ly  do  the  High  Schools  in  our  large  cities  give  a  thorough 
ition  for  College  to  all  who  desire  it,  but  in  some  of  the 
'  towns  similar  advantages  are  enjoyed.  I  might  name 
uch,  but  will  select  from  my  notes  facts  relating  to  one  or 
ly  of  those  visited  by  me  during  the  year.  From  the  Oigh 
of  Woburn,  a  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  nine 
id,  twenty  graduated  last  June,  6ve  of  whom  were  going  to 
I.  Including  these  five,  there  were  twenty-eight  members 
school  studying  with  reference  to  a  collegiate  education. ' 
ithers  who  were  fitted  at  this  school  were  at  that  time  in 
it  Colleges.    At  the  Fitchburg  High  School  there  were 

last  summer  who  were  studying  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
1  College,  and  several  others  are  now  members  of  College 
lat  same  town. 

3  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  do  not  send 
ly  to  College  as  they  would  if  so  many  hoys  living  in  the 
oring  towns  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  Boston  Latin 
without  (until,  perhaps,  quite  recently)  being  required  to 
ything  for  their  tuition   there.     At  my  last  visit  to  this 

less  than  a  year  since,  there  were  forty  such  boys  belong- 
it.  It  is  very  kind  and  liberal  for  Boston  thus  to  throw 
s  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  those  who  have 
m  upon  it,  and  for  whom  provision  is,  or  would  be,  made 
are ;  but  the  schools  IVom  which  these  boys  are  withdrawn, 
}m  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  the  interest  of  their 
I  is  also  withdrawn,  must,  as  they  do,  suffer  very  much  in 
iience. 

'e  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the  Woburn 
lohool  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  worthy  of  special  con- 
ion.  The  "  half-day  system,"  which  has  been  in  operation 
or  several  years,  requires  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  but 
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ODe-hair  of  each  day,  provided  he  hae  faithfully  performed 
duties.  It  is  thought  that  this  syBtem  has  a  good  influeuce  u[ 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  as  it  iacreases  his  self  reliaDce,  a 
cultivates  a  feeling  of  responsibility ;  upon  his  health,  also, 
during  the  time  iii  which  he  is  preparing  his  lessons  he  escapes  i 
necessary  restraint  of  the  school-room  and  its  vitiated  atmoephei 
and  upon  his  mind,  as  undisturbed  by  the  distracting  influences  tl 
are  unavoidable  in  a  large  school,  he  can  accomplish  much  mi 
in  the  same  time,  and  with  much  more  saiisfaction.  It  is 
economical  arrangement,  also.  Says  the  Superintendent:  "  1 
present  High  School-house  was  intended  to  accommodate  nini 
pupils.  With  this  system  it  will  accommodate  just  tw 
tliat  number."  (One  half  attending  in  the  morning,  and  I 
other  half  in  the  arternoou  )  "  Hence  it  is  to-day  saving  an  i 
penditure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  er 
tion  of  a  new  High  School  building." 

The  results  of  this  system  are  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  p 
ties  interested,  and  its  advantages  so  obvious,  that  I  would  co 
mend  it  for  adoption  in  those  towns  whose  citizens  are  not  p 
pared  to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  new  High  School  buildiu 
or  of  enlarging  existing  ones,  to  accommodate  the  iucreaei 
number  of  pupils  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  High  School  cou 
of  study. 

GoHHON  School  Studies. 
Tliere  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among  educators  that  wb 
our  schools  are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  they  are  not  acco 
plishing  all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them,  and 
that  opinion  I  am  constrained  to  concur.  In  very  many  scho 
that  I  visit,  I  am  pained  to  witness  the  attempt  to  memorize  I 
endless  and  senseless  details  of  geography  and  of  history,  t 
technicalities  of  grammar,  at  an  age  when  they  cannot  be  und 
stood,  and  long  examples  in  mental  aritbmetio,  which  with  th 
complicated  solutions  must  be  given  with  closed  book,  and  in  p 
cise,  logioal  terms.  If  a  portion  of  the  time  thus  wasted,  a 
worse  than  wasted,  could  be  given  to  some  studies  that  woi 
really  interest  the  children,  develop  their  perceptive  powc 
accustom  tiiem  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  be  of  r 
practical  value  to  them  in  after  life,  how  much  more  satisfacb 
results  would  be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  child's  school  life 
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le  has  well  expressed  the  feeling  of  regret  which,  is  very 
[j  entertaiued  b;  those  whose  earlf  education  was  similar 
lo&ciencies  to  his.  "  For  many  years,"  he  says,  "  it  has 
le  of  my  constant  regrets  that  no  school  master  of  mine 
knowledge  of  natural  history  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have 
me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  continually  meeting  me 
salutation  I  cannot  answer,  as  things  are.  Why  didn't 
ly  teach  me  the  constellatlonB,  too,  and  make  me  at  home 
starry  heavens  which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I 
alf  know  to  this  day  ?  "  With  teachers  properly  trained 
r  work,  with  better  methods  and  a  more  systematic  order 
ling,  with  a  judicious  elimination  of  all  that  is  useless  or 
:  real  value  from  some  of  the  studies  now  occupying  an 
)roportion  of  time,  with  a  regular  and  progressive  course 
ies,  pursued  in  a  natural  and  logical  order,  and  adapted  to 
lessive  ages  of  pupils,  and  with  a  proper  economy  of  time, 
y  can  all  the  present  subjects  of  study  in  our  schools  bo 
I  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  at  present,  but  very 
lore  can  be  accomplished  within  the  same  period  of  school 
I  thus  sliall  we  better  meet  tlie  reasonable  demands  of  the 

lubject  is  an  interesting  and  important  one,  but  the  further 
on  of  it,  in  a  brief  report  like  this,  cannot  be  pursued, 
ent  introduction  of  Hooker's  admirable  *'  Child's  Book  of 
"  into  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worces- 

several  other  cities  and  towns,  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the 
rection  towards  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  " 
3ct  to  an  improved  course  of  studies  for  our  Common 
,  to  which  I  must  so  briefly  allude, 
to  educate  our  children,  and  secure  the  best  results  with 
Ltest  economy  of  time  and  expense,  is  the  great  problem  of 
,  and  demands  the  best  thoughts  of  ail  our  educators, 
very  far  from  having  perfected  our  school  system,  which, 

many  excellences,  has  also  many  obvious  imperfections  ; 
le  we  should  avoid  the  beautiful  but  impracticable  theo- 
vould-be  reformers,  we  should  be  ready  to  adopt  and  en- 
on  our  system  any  and  every  suggestion  that  will  tend  to 
it  more  perfect,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it  may, 
U,  in  imitation  of  our  fathers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
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for  the  iooeptiou  and  establishment  of  this  noble  system, 
should,  in  all  our  efforts  to  improTe  it,  hambly  and  coastal 
seek  for  that  divine  guidance  and  wisdooi  without  which  all 
man  endeavors  most  prove  ineffectual. 

ABNER  J.  PfllPPS, 

General  Affeni 
Boston,  January,  1872. 
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SECRETAET'S   EEPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

I  reepeotfully  present  for  your  coQsideration  my  Eleveoth  Ai 
Dual  Eteport  as  your  Secretary,  and  invite  your  attention  to  it 
Bu^estioQS  whicli  I  deem  it  advisable  to  make  upon  a  few  of  tl 
topics  which  have  engaged  my  attention  during  the  past  yea 
Before  entering  upon  these,  I  present  the  usual 

SuMHAKT  OF  Statisticb  fob  1870-71. 

Number  of  cides  and  towoB, '  •         •  8' 

All  hBTe  made  returoe  except  ChelHe&,  and  three  towns  newly 
incorporated — Ayer,  Gay  Head  aod  Maj'nard. 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 5,0f 

Increase  for  the  year, 113 

Number  of  per»onB  in  the  State  between  fire  and  fifleen  years  of 

a^,  May  1, 1870, .        .  278^' 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,197 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  aget  in  all  the  Fnblic  Schools  during 

the  year, 278,61 

Increase  for  the  year, '26,681 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year,  .  201,7i 

Increase  for  the  year 2,037 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole  number  of 

piersons  between  five  and  fifteen,  expresHed  in  decimals, .        .  .' 

Number  of  children  nnder  five  attending  Public  Schools,  .        .  2,71 

Decrease  for  the  year, 180 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  SuhooU,  •        ■  21,9^ 

Decrease  for  the  year, 178 

*  Tbe  nsoilwT  too  luc«,  thnogb  iDoomnt  nlnmi  nt  Mbool  MtnmltUM.  Tb*T  war*  taqoisMd 
foiDMT  jmttt  to  ntani  Ih*  •holi  nnmNir  of  dlffinniC  utaolm  (tundlng  tchool  la  BamiiMr.  (iH 
WlDto,  innp«nt*iMtamtoti;bDtlD  Iha  luC  Bluk  Foimof  InqulrlH  tha;  w«nilH)nd,>i«inUiic 
tfafi  qdItvhJ  practLn  la  Dth«T  8C4M,  to  ntnrn  th«  whale  Dnmbar  of  dlffvant  Kbolui  dariDf  t 
HhooL-jear,  Id  one  unoant,  without  dlBtlnatLon  of  buodb  or  tflmu.    Tho  nvalt  wmM  that  In  n 
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of  different  penona  employed  «s  teocbers  of  Pnblic 
Ib  during  the  je&r ;  males,  1,049 ;  Temales,  7,18S ;  total,  8^85 

Decreue  of  malei,  9 ;  iDcreue  of  females,  138 ;  total 

iocreue, '126 

I  length  of  Public  Schools, 8  months  9  days. 

Increase  for  the  jesr, 8  dajs. 

I  wages  of  ntale  teachen  (inclading  High  School  teach- 
er month, 176  44 

I  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month 31  07 

raised  by  taxes  for  the  inpport  of  E*nblic  Schools,  includ- 

ilj  wages,  fuel,  care  of  &ret  and  school-rooms,        .        .      3,272,836  33 

IncreaM  for  the  year,  .  .  -  .  1147,282  24 
af  fiinds  iipprapnated  for  Public  Schools  at  the  option  of 
wn,  as  surplus  revenue  and  dog  lax,       ....  6,210  68 

ry  contributions  to  prolong  Public  Schools,  or  to  purchase 
atus,  etc., 12,540  26 

Decrease  for  the  year, (6,457  64 

of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be  ap- 
lated  only  for  the  support  of  schools  and  academies,       .       1,167,178  27 
of  the  local  school  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and 

mies, 76,808  48 

of  the  State  School  Fund  paid  to  the  cities  and  towns  in 

the  Public  Schools  for  the  school-year  1870-71,    .        .         107,306  62 

paid  for  soperintendence  of  schoob  by  school  commit- 
ind  for  printing  school  reports, 88,060  06 

of  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  of  Public  Schools,   .  39,026  50 

ite  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  ex- 
e  of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  and 
lool  book>, 3,520,610  86 

Increase  for  the  year 1215,593  13 

sed  by  taxes  (including  income  of  aurpluB  revenue  and 
lilar  funds,  96,240.68,)  exclusive  of  taxes  for  school  edi- 
tnd  superintendence,  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
Cate  between  5  and  16  years  of  age— per  child,      .        .  11.78.8 

Increase  for  the  year 90.28.4 

age  of  the  valuation  of  1865  appropriated  for  Fnblio 
>1b,  including  only  wiges  of  teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires 
chool-rooms  (3  mills  and  25  hundredths,)       .  .  0.003-26 

Increase  for  the  year, 90.000-15 

towns  in  the  State  have  raised  by  tax  the  amount  re- 
d  by  law,  (93  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen), 
nndition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  bcome  of  the  State 

il  Fund,  except  Gay  Head, 

:  of  High  Schools  returned  as  such  in  towns  not  required 

w  to  Duuntain  them, 39 

t  lut  UBUI  ttport,  pic*  104,  It  wu  iBsomell j  itatod  thU  tlwn  ni  ■  ^ermt  Id  tlu  nnin- 
cbm  ftoiii  IBCtMO  to  ISae-TO  J  llm  mi  u  imnui  gt  BtS  In  tu  tw*. 
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Kumber  of  Hi(^  ScIiooIb  in  townB  and  dtiei  baving  GOO  familiM 
and  required  b;  law  to  mainbHO  sach  Mhoola, 

Only  dme  towns  required  bj  Uw  ^ed  to  maintain  a 
High  School. 
Eveaini!  Schools — Dumber,  51;  average  attendance,  8,470;  ex- 
pense, 136,760.65. 
Schools  in  State  Charitable  and  Beformatoiy  InatitationB — uuot- 
ber,  SO ;  teachers,  30 ;  number  of  different  pupils,  1,581 ;  av- 
emge  attendance,  898 ;  number  between  five  and  fifteen,  578 ; 
number  over  fifUen,  413;  ekpense,  99,676.40. 
Nnmber  of  incorporated  Acad«nii«s  returned,    .... 

Average  number  <rf  scholats,     .        .  ' 

Increase  for  the  jear, 54 

Antount  pud  for  tuition tll6,lS 

Increase  for  the  year, 98,268  86 

Nnmber  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies,       .... 

Decrease  for  the  year, 3S 

Estimated  average  attendance, 1: 

Decrease  for  the  year, 1,478 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, t406,4{ 

Decrease  for  the  year, ....         973,248  33 

Amount  expended  in  1870  for  erecting  school-booses,        .        ,      1,712,07 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      9258,766  83 

Amount  expended  for  repairing  school-houses 346,77 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....        931,367  69 

Total  expended  for  school-honsei  in  1870 2,0S8,8£ 

Amount  of  iaxa  paid  to  muntwn  Public  Schools  alooe,  exclu- 
sive of  cost  of  school  books, — for  wages,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 
school-rooms,  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  superviung 
schools,  printinj;  ichool  reports,  providing  apparatus,  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  refonnstory  institutions  and  almshouses,  .  6,4623^ 
—or  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age, ] 

— or  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State,      ... 

— or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over    ...  5 

Amount  pud  for  popular  instruction  of  children  and  yoath  in  the 

State,  derived  from  taxes,  voluntary  contributions,  income  of 

funds,  tnition  in  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  exclunve  of 

what  ii  expended  for  cDlltf^iate  and  profeedonat  education  and 

for  school  books, 6,2&7/)1 

—or  for  each  person  between  five  and  fi^een  years  of  age,  £ 

— or  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population,    .... 

— or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over    ...  6 
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Dbaf  Udte  Education. 
3ddiQnce  to  the  requirement  of  the  statute  there  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Board  the  full  report 
dlarke  Institution ;  the  Gfty-Gfth  report  of  the  Directors  of 
lerican  Asylum,  relating  principally  to  the  lamented  death 
'.  Collins  Stone,  the  late  accomplished  Priucipal,  with 
fi  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  present  Principal,  and 
mes  of  the  pupils  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
1 ;  and  a  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
of  the  Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  with  the  names  of  the 
therein  who  are  aided  by  the  State. 
)wiag  these  reports  will  be  found  a  statemeat  of  the  sums 
■om  the  State  treasury  to  each  of  the  schools  for  the  year 

January  1, 1872. 

ing  the  last  year  application  was  made  for  Hie  admission  to 
lerican  Asylum  of  two  young  men  nearly  tweuty  years  old, 
id  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  to  that  period  of 

one  of  our  most  populous  towns,  and  in  the  immediate 
orhood  of  a  large  city.  I  am  impelled  by  witnessing  such 
a  renewedly  urge  upon  the  school  committees  and  all  others 
e  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  where  thej 

and  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  the  exercise  of  such 
ce  as  shall  gather  all  of  this  class  of  pupils  into  the  schools 
sd  to  receive  tbem>  The  Commonwealth  is  desirous  of  fur- 
I  all  needed  assistance  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  eud ; 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  should  fail  of  receiving  an 
ion  through  iudifference  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  friends 
>6l  officers. 

Te&chebs'  Institutes. 
in  Institutes  were  held  duriug  the  autumn,  one  of  which, 
hig  on  tlie  week  of  the  annual  election  was  continued  three 
The  remaiuiug  six  were  continued  the  usual  number  of 
lu  each,  twenty-seven  teaching  exercises  were  given  by 
id  five  evening  lectures,  most  of  them  being  accompanied 
lorical  exercises  given  by  Professor  Monroe.  The  Institutes 
tield  in  the  following  towns  and  counUes :  in  Pitt^field, 
lire    County ;    Sandwich    and    Wellfleet    in    Barnstable 
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County  ;  West  Newbury  in  Ebbai  Ooonty ;  Ayer  and  Marlbop 
in  Middlesex  County ;  Medway  in  Norfolk  County. 

MoBt  of  these  were  marked  by  an  unusually  large  attend 
of  intelligent  teacherB,  earnoBt  iu  their  endeavors  to  secure 
highest  poBsible  aid  from  the  inBtructions  and  counsels  of 
tlietn,  and  the  evening  lectures  were  listened  to  by  cro' 
audiences,  thus  evincing  the  deep  interest  which  everywhere 
vades  the  minds  of  our  population  in  the  cause  of  public  ec 
tion. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  valuable  report  of  Ur.  Phippe 
General  Agent  of  the  Board,  for  a  more  full  account  of  the  '. 
tutes,  to  whose  unwearied  and  judicious  efforts  their  success 
a  large  degree  owing. 

So  Long  as  the  ancient  custom  generally  prevailed  of  div! 
the  school  year  into  two  terms,  held  in  midsummer  and 
winter,  it  was  possible  so  to  arrange  the  times  of  holding 
Institutes  as  to  cause  but  little  interference  with  the  schools  ^ 
in  actual  session.  Now,  however,  that  a  more  rational  divisii 
the  school-year  by  which  three  terms  instead  of  two  are  held, 
extensively  prevails,  the  Institutes  must  be  generally  held  di 
term  time ;  and  school  committees  are  very  oClen  embarrassed 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  teachers  to  al 
the  Institutes  in  term  time.  This  is  more  especially  the  cai 
those  towns  where  no  more  money  is  raised  than  is  sufficiei 
continue  the  schools  for  the  bare  time  required  by  the  stat 
It  thus  not  unfrequeutly  happens  that  those  teachers  who 
need  the  instructions  which  the  Institutes  give,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  them,  are  cut  off  from  the  | 
lege. 

In  several  of  the  States, — New  York,  for  instance,  wbere  ] 
tutes  are  annually  held  in  each  county, — the  Common  S< 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  them,  as  one  of  the  o 
tions  of  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualigcation  .to  teach. 

While  I  would  not  care  to  introduce  this  feature  into  oar  8< 
system  until  other  important  modifications  are  made,  but  n 
to  leave  the  attendance  upon  the  Institutes  to  the  good  sense 
voluntary  action  of  school  committees  and  teachers,  I  w 
remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  ac 
I  therefore  recommend,  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to 
an  Act  which  shall  give  the  school  committee  of  any  town 
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7  to  alloT  the  teachers  io  their  employ  te  close  their  schools 
end  npOQ  anj  Institute  held  in  term  time,  and  in  their 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  make  no  deductions  for 
)  thus  employed, 

NoBHAL  Schools. 
I  most  important  institutions  hare  been  conducted  during 
.  year  with  all  their  accustomed  faithrulness  and  success  on 
;  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  each  of  the  schooU  a 
lumber  have  entered  upon  the  advanced  course  of  study 
ch  provision  has  been  made  hy  the  Board.  In  two  of 
wis,  many  during  tlie  first  year  have  determined  to 
the  fall  course  of  four  years,  and  their  studies  are  arranged 
ference  to  that,  while  in  the  others  the  advanced  class  is 
p  of  those  who  have  graduated,  and  in  many  instances 
m  engaged  in  teaching.  Experience  only  will  prove  which 
methods  will  secure  the  most  satisfactery  results. 
Qost  notable  events  of  the  year  have  been  the  completion 
nlargements  of  the  school  buildings  at  Salem  and  Bridge- 
nd the  preliminary  steps  tekeu  for  the  esteblishment  of 
ormal  School  at  Worcester, 

rork  of  enlarging  and  remodeling  the  Salem  building  was 
t  the  close  of  the  summer  term  of  1870,  and  completed  at 
e  of  the  corresponding  term  of  1871.  Meanwhile  the 
'as  kindly  allowed  by  the  city  authorities  to  occupy  that 
of  the  adjoining  building  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
hool.  Asremodeled,  the  Normal  School  building  is  amply 
d  with  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures,  cabinets  of  natural 
and  fine  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
Mm/ with  ample  space  for  seating  two  hundred  pupils, 
Iding  is  one  of  fine  proportions,  and  admirably  adapted  te 
wes,  worthy  alike  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  ancient 
ire  it  is  situated,  which  has  contributed  liberally  towards 
ion  and  enlargement.  The  cost  of  the  recent  improve- 
sides  the  land  which  was  given  by  the  city  of  Salem,  has 
i,673,75. 

e  12th  of  Hay  last  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made. 
)gislature  for  "  the  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the 
School  building  at  Bridgewater  and  for  furnishing  the 
Plans  were  procured  and  contracts  made,  so  that  the 
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vork  was  commeuced  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  By 
ing  a  single  week  to  the  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks, 
deducting  the  time  from  the  winter  racation,  the  work  was  i 
pleted  without  any  loss  of  time  to  th«  school.  The  enlargoi 
coDsists  mainly  in  giving  au  additional  story  to  the  buildiu 
raising  the  roof.  lu  this  story  the  large  hall  is  constructed 
room  for  study  and  general  exercises ;  while  commodious 
pleasant  recitation,  lecture  and  library  rooms  are  finished  ii 
other  stories,  and  the  whole  building  is  furnished  witl 
effective  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  alterations  were  skilfully  planned  and  executed  at  a 
not  exceeding  the  appropriation,  and  the  completed  buildl 
altogether  a  commodious  and  satisfactory  one. 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  with  respect  to  both  the  Salem  ant 
Bridgewater  buildings,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hagat 
Hr.  Boyden  for  devising  and  procuring  the  admirable  plan 
the  work  at  these  several  schools,  and  for  assiduously  overst 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  long  entertained  and  steadily 
sued,  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Normal  Schools,  bo 
enable  them  better  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community 
now  been  completed  bo  far  as  the  school  buildings  are  conooi 
It  only  remains  for  the  legislature  to  respond  to  the  urgent  req 
of  the  Board  and  furnish  tlie  means  of  cheaper  boarding,  and 
books,  apparatus  and  other  appliances  as  are  indispensabl 
thorough  teaching  in  order  that  these  schools  may  continue  t 
what  they  were  designed  by  their  enlightened  founders  b 
most  powerful  and  beneficent  agencies  in  our  educational  bji 

On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  opinions  expresa 
my  last  report,  with  the  single  remark,  that  every  day's  o 
vation  and  experience  in  the  great  service  to  which  you 
called  me,  have  served  only  to  deepen  and  strengthen  my  i 
of  the  importance  of  the  convictions  there  expressed. 

New  Normal. School. 
In  their  report  for  1869,  the  Board  recommended  the  e 
-  lishment  of  a  new  Normal  School  in  the  county  of  Woroc 
The  recommendation  was  renewed  in  the  report  for  1870. 
response  to  these,  and  to  petitions  from  several  towns  in 
county,  the  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  passed  the  folio 
resolves : — 
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Ived,  That  the  board  of  eduoatioD  are  hereby  authorized 
H^nired  to  establish  a  state  Dormal  school  in  the  city  of 
Iter,  and  that  the  sam  of  sixty  thouaand  dollars  is  hereby 
riated  to  defray  the  expenees  of  erecting  a  snitable  building 
mishmg  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  apparatus  for  said 

and  that  the  same  be  expended  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Df  education,  upon  whose  reqni^tion  the  governor  is  hereby 
Eed  to  draw  bis  warrant  for  the  amount  aforesiud  to  be  paid 
de  school  fund :  provided,  that  the  deficit  of  income  of  the 
fond  occasioned  by  such  payment  shall  be  deducted  Irom  the 

of  the  income  of  said  fund  applicable  to  educational  purposes, 

manner  as  not  to  affect  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  and  dis- 
1  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
tved,  That  the  trustees  of  tbe  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  are 

authorized  and  required  to  convey  to  the  board  of  education 

successors,  in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth,  a  tract  of  land  sit- 
n  said  city  of  Worcester  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  to  be 

by  the  governor  and  council,  east  of  a  line  drawn  one  hundred 
venty  feet  east  of  the  easterly  line  of  Mulberry  Street,  and 
if  a  line  drawn  five  hundred  feet  south  of  the  southerly  line  of 
Dt  Street,  when  extended  east  as  proposed ;  and  west  of  the 
y  line  of  Wilmot  Street,  when  extended  southerly  as  proposed ; 
iveyanoe  of  sud  land  to  include  a  right  of  way  thereto  from 
Antral  Street,  the  location  whereof  shall  be  determined  and 
ly  the  governor  and  council,  i^  in  their  opinion,  said  right  of 
necessary  and  desirable. 

ived.  That  the  city  of  Worcester  is  hereby  authorized  to  lay 
1  extend  Prospect  Street,  from  its  present  easterly  terminns  to 
rsection  with  the  proposed  line  of  the  prolongation  of  Wilmot 
;  also  to  extend  Wilmot  Street  southerly  to  the  proposed  inter- 

wlth  the  extension  of  Prospect  Street,  and  fr^m  that  point 
rly  to  East  Central  Street. 

lived,  That  the  value  of  B^d  land  shall  be  determined  and 
y  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  amount  shall  be  credited 

treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  fund  created  by  the 
one  of  section  four  of-  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of 
«  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 
■>lved.  That  tbe  city  council  of  the  city  of  Worcester  may  rMse 
ation  or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  may 
a  aame  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  purposes  named  in  these 
» :  provided,  that  these  resolves  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
'  Worcester  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  paid  to  the 
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board  of  edncatioD  the  sum  of  fifteen  thoasand  dollars  to  ud  i 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  for  said  school.  [_jipp 
May  26, 1871. 

The  city  of  Worcester  having  complied  with  the  coaditic 
quired  in  said  resolres,  the  governor  and  council  proceeded  i. 
month  of  September  to  locate  five  acres  of  land,  including  a 
of  way  thereto  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  to  deter 
the  value  of  the  laud  which  was  fixed  at  125,000  to  be  credit 
the  Commoawealtb  to  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  Fund 
the  proper  convejances  of  the  laud  thereupoo  were  made  b 
trustees  of  the  Hospital. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Oct 
the  Board  appointed  a  Building  Committee  consisting  of  M< 
Chapin,  Rice,  Pliilbrick  and  the  Secretary,  with  instructio 
procure  suitable  plans  for  a  building,  and  power  to  emplo 
architect.  A.  R.  Esty,  Esq  ,  of  Framingham,  an  architect  of 
known  ability,  and  having  much  experience  in  the  coustru 
of  public  buildings,  and  who  had  coustructed  the  Normal  Si 
building  and  boarding-house  at  Framingham,  was  employ* 
prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  a  plan  for  a  bui 
with  proper  accommodations  for  a  school  of  two  hundred  pu| 
The  plan  derised  by  Mr.  Bsty  proving  eminently  satisfac 
both  to  the  committee  and  the  Board,  the  committee  were  au 
ized  to  cause  full  specifications  to  bo  made,  and  to  place  the 
under  contract.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  has  been  < 
Skilful  and  responsible  parties  have  entered  into  contract  to 
struct  the  edifice  at  prices  which  will  briug  the  cost  of  the  b 
ing  and  the  furnishing  of  it  withiu  the  means  placed  at  th( 
posal  of  the  Board. 

The  material  will  be  stone  taken  from  a  neighboring  qu 
with  facings  of  Concord  granite,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  b 
ing  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  fifth  Normal  School  o 
Commonwealth,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1873. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  not  only  by  the  Bt 
but  also  by  the  friends  of  Public  Schools  throughout  the  Comi 
wealth,  that  this  important  step  has  been  taken — the  first  aflc 
interval  of  eighteen  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Si 
Normal  School — and  that  the  new  school  is  to  have  a  home 
dty  80  central,  so  accessible  by  numerous  railways,  and  so  di 
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for  the  enlightened  zeal  and  muniGoence  ever  displayed 
itizens  in  behalf  of  its  Public  Schools.  Nor  can  I  doubt 
a  wise  policy,  first  adopted  in  this  country  by  Massa- 
:,  of  providing,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  thorough 
)Dal  training  of  the  teachers  of  her  Public  Schools,  now 
iciously  revived,  will  not  be  suffered  again  to  slumber  so 
id  that  other  schools  of  a  like  character  will  be  freely 
led,  as  the  wants  of  the  Public  Schools  and  of  particular 
9  shall  demand. 

loin  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  sereral  Normal  School 
id  buildings,  with  fixtures,  &,c.,  and  their  present  valae  by 


Framingham  Normal  8cho6l-Hou*e. 
iret  cost : 

Pdd  by  tlie  State,        .        .        .      $11,000  00 
rown  of  Pramingham,        .        .  2,600  00 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad, .  2,000  00 


nlargement : 

Appropriations,  ....      $12,433  00 

Appropriations  for  land,      .        .  1,200  00 


18,633  00 


Total  cost, $29,188  00 

oarding-Hooee : 

Loan  from  School  Fond,    .        .      $26,500  00 

Appropriation,    ....  4,664  00 

81,154  00 

Total  cost  of  school-house  and  boarding- 
house  and  fixtures, $60,287  00 

Climated  present  value : 

'es  of  Und, $6,000  00 

inUding, 25,000  00 

j-hoaee  and  fixtures,    .        .        .        29,000  00 
and  apparatus,     ....  1,600  00 

$61,500  00 

ditiou  to  the  contributions  of  $4,500  by  the  town  and  rail- 
vards  the  first  cost  of  the  school  building,  the  lot  upon 
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which  it  stands,  comprising  four  and  three-fourttis  acrei  of 
able  land  was  given  hj  public-spirited  individuals. 

Weatjiehi  School  BuUding. 
First  cost  of  building  and  lot,  1846,         ....     111,5 
i'irat  alteration,  1856,       ....        $5,000  00 
Second  alteraljon,  wings  added,  1860,     .  6,000  00 

Third  alteration,  third  story  added,  1869,        15,000  00 
Fendng,  etc., 2,000  00 

>28,0 

Apparatus,       ......        »1,000  00 

Furniture, 2,000  00 

3,0 

Total, »42,5 

Estimated  present  value : 

Hand, tl0,000  00 

School  building  and  fixtures,    .        .        .        45,000  00 

Apparatus, 1,000  00 

Cabinete  and  library,        ....  8,500  00 

»59,5 

The  cabinets  of  Natural  History  and  the  Library,  valued 
at  $3,500,  have  cost  tbe  Commonwealth  nothing. 
Sridgewato'  SchootSouM. 
First  cost  of  building  and  lot: 
1846-7.  Paid  by  State,      ....        «3,750  00 
Paid  by  the  town  and  individuals,  2,600  00 

*6,S 

Additione : 

1861.  Appropriation,  wings  added,   .        .        (4,500  00 
1871.  Appropriation,  new  story  added,     .         15,000  00 

Fixtures  and  cabinet  coses,  .  1,000  00    - 

20,J 

Total, |26,( 

Boarding-house : 
1869-70.  Loans  from  the  school  fund,        .      (26,500  00 
Individuals,  for  cistern,  tank,  etc,  500  00 

27,( 

Total, %S,%\ 
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Estimated  present  Talae : 


l-honee, 

'atns, 

7  and  cabinets, 

ing-hoose,  fixtures  and  fiirnitnre, 


tl,600  00 
30,000  00 
1,800  00 
2,750  00 


<86,560  00 
27,000  00 

$62,560  00 


otal, 

viouB  to  the  erection  of  the  echool-hoase  in  1846-7,  the  town 
idgewater  and  individuals  expended  in  fitting  up  the  town 
'or  the  use  of  the  school,  in  providing  a  house  for  a  Model 
1,  in  the  payment  of  rents  and  in  cash  for  the  support  of 
hool,  the  sum  of  91,720. 

Salem  Normal  School  MuHdinff. 


First  cost : 
Paid  by  the  State,  . 

Eastern  Railroad,    . 

City  of  Salem, 

ty  gave  also  the  land,  valned  at 
otal, 


Appropriation  for  fumiahmg,  etc, 
Appropriation  for  alterations, 
Indtvidnal  ^fl,  alterations,    . 

1.  Appropriation  for  enlargement. 
Land  given  by  Salem,  value, 


•6,000  00 
2,000  00 
5,500  00 


tI3,500  00 
5,000  00 


tl8,500  00 


12,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

125,000  00 
1,000  00 


f  fixtures,  and  fomiture  and  apparatos,  . 

otal, 

Estimated  present  v&lne : 


and  other  fixtures,  . 
atus,       .... 
!t  of  Natural  History, 
y,  general  and  text-book, 


26,000  00 
2,700  00 


«50,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 
7,000  00 
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In  stating  the  cost  of  the  school  property,  no  accouot  baa 
taken  of  cabinets  and  libraries,  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
collected  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  Commonwealth, 
books  are  largely  gifts  from  individuals  ;  the  specimens  of  ] 
ral  History  are  in  like  manner  gifts  to  the  schools,  or  have 
collected  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

No  separate  statement  has  l>eeu  made  of  the  cost  of  fnm 
inaEmueb  as  it  is  more  frequently  than  otherwise  included  i 
cost  of  the  buildings. 

S[iPEBTisiON  OF  Schools. 
Our  system  of  supervision  by  a  committee,  more  or  less  m 
ous,  chosen  by  the  town,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ancient  and  bo 
custom  of  committing  the  conduct  of  general  town  affairs 
analogous  body  known  as  selectmen.  In  some  of  the  other  S 
as  in  New  York,  for  instance,  the  general  town  affairs  are  gii 
a  single  officer  known  as  supervisor,  and  in  like  manner  the  e< 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  person.  In  that  Stat< 
method  of  supervision  is  regarded  as  greatly  superior  to  that ' 
divides  respooBibility  among  a  considerable  number,  so  thai 
kittle  responsibility  is  felt  by  anybody.  Looking  at  them  i 
abstract,  doubtless  each  system  will  be  seen  to  have  its  pei 
advantages  ;  but  practically  that  will  be  the  best  which  most  t 
conforms  to 'the  habits  of  the  people.  Hence  our  own  systen 
not  yery  soon  be  changed.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  1854  and 
which  authorize  any  city  or  town  to  requve  its  school  comm 
to  appoint  a  superintendent,  furnish  the  means  of  securin 
advantages  of  both  systems,  that  of  a  larger  body  for  counst 
of  a  single  person  for  details.  I  need,  not  repeat  the  re 
which  I  have  heretofore  urged  in  favor  of  employing  a  o 
t«nt  superintendent  to  have  the  immediate  oversight  ol 
schools  of  town  or  city.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  the  a 
reports  that  the  practice  is  gradually  finding  favor.  I 
herewith  a  list  of  between  forty  and  fifty  towns  in  which 
an  officer  is  employed,  as  appears  by  tlie  latest  reports  rec 
at  this  office.  In  most  cases  tlie  office  has  become  a  perm 
one,  with  a  respectable  salary,  and  commands  the  sorvic 
men  of  large  experience  and  eminent  ability.  In  many 
one  member  of  the  school  committee  who  has  aptitude  fo 
work  and  leisure,  is  intrusted  with    the  entire  active  ( 
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9  committee,  oFtea  perrorming  tliem  for  small  compen- 
.  In  the  case  of  contiguous  towns,  where  the  proper  romu- 
OD  of  a  superintendent  would  be  aseriouB  burden  on  a  single 

a  recent  law  provides  that  the  towns  may  unite  in  the  em- 
lent  of  such  an  officer.  I  commend  this  law  to  the  con- 
Uon  of  the  towns  in  which  the  desire  is  felt  for  a  xattte 
igh  supervision  of  their  schools  than  that  by  an  ordinary 
littee. 

ew  years  since  I  was  gratified  to  notice  tlie  election  of  a 
n  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  one  of  our  rural 
.  Soon  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives 
rizing  the  election  of  females  on  the  school  committee.  The 
as  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unnecessary, 
uch  as  the  towns  had  full  power  under  existing  laws. 
oe  then  the  number  of  such  elections  has  quite  rapidly 
ised  ;  and  it  may  interest  some  to  learn  that,  in  two  of  the 
named  below,  the  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of 
:s. 

ied  not  spend  time  in  enumerating  the  reasons  which  might 
)posed  to  have  dictated  such  a  course. 
I  fact  that  seven-eighths  of  our  Public  Schools  are  taught  by 
!S,  and  that  in  many  of  our  towns  there  are  far  larger  numbers 
.cated  females  than  males,  ladies  who  have  graduated  at  the 
aX  School  or  Academy,  and  have  spent  many  years  in  teaching, 

nothing  of  tact,  and  sympathy,  and  the  necessary  leisure 
id  by  many,  are  reasons  sufficient  for  the  movement,  which, 
]t  not,  will  continue  till,  both  as  members  of  committees 
I  superintendents,  women  will  exert  an  influence  alike  power- 
d  beneficent, 
ms  which  are  reported  as  employing  Superintendents  of 


Blandford. 

Blow. 

icetown. 

:ld. 

Id. 

Holyoke. 

Springfield. 

Amherst. 

Wobura. 

Canton. 

Dover. 

net. 
iver. 

Acton. 

EingBton. 
Marion. 

eld. 

(edford. 

ea. 

Arlington. 

Ashby. 

Boxborongh. 

Plymouth. 

Scituate. 

West  Bridgewater. 
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TauDton. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Beverly. 

Charleatown. 

Athol. 

Glonceater. 

Chelmeford. 

Doaglas. 

Lawrence. 

Concord. 

Holden. 

8al6m. 

Lowell. 

MendOD. 

T.psfield. 

Newton. 

Worcester. 

Hawley. 

SomerviUe. 

Special  Aqentb. 

At  the  last  session  the  legislature  at  the  request  of  (he  Boar 
made  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  of 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amouii 
appropriated  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  General  Agent,  t 
be  expended  for  ttie  salaries  and  expenses  of  euoh  epecial  agent 
as  the  Board  might  employ. 

The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  twofold : — 

First,  to  enable  the  Board  to  secure  if  practicable  the  services  ( 
■  some  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  syGtea 
atic  and  thorough  course  of  Art  instruction  in  the  Normal  Schooh 
to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  law  of  1870  to  mail 
tain  classes  for  the  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing ;  to  gi) 
information  and  assistance  to  school  committees  in  the  formatic 
of  such  classes,  and  the  arrangement  of  suitable  courses  of  instru 
tion  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  devise  and  aid  in  giving  effect 
some  practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawin 
who  shall  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  special  school 
and  also  in  the  Common  Schools. 

The  Eecond  object  was  the  employment  of  such  a  number 
competent  persons  as  the  appropriation  would  allow,  to  act  : 
visiting  agents  within  certain  districts  to  be  designated,  who  shou 
perform  the  service  in  their  respective  districts  which  is  perform 
by  the  General  Agent,  with  the  intent  ofso  supplementing  his labo 
that  all  the  towns  in' the  Commonwealth  should  be  visited  by  i 
authorized  agent  of  the  Board  at  least  once  annually,  who  beti 
located  within  their  respective  districts  should  be  able  to  answ 
promptly  special  calls  for  advice  and  assistance  whenever  mad 
It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  make  some  approach  towards  or  pi 
vide  a  substitute  for  that  more  intimate  and  thorough  system 
inspection  and  supervision  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  States 
the  Union  in  the  form  of  county  superintendents,  occupying 
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those  States  an  intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  the  town  superintendent  or  committee. 

Having  in  a  former  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
system  of  intermediate  supervision,  either  that  of  county  superin- 
tendents or  district  agents,  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  our  school  system,  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  then  said, 
and  will  only  remark  further,  that  I  regarded  the  extra  appropria- 
tion with  deep  interest  as  a  first  step  in  the  road  of  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  fact  appearing,  however,  that  other  appropriations  would 
nearly  absorb  that  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to 
which  all  were  charged,  it  was  not  judged  wise  to  attempt  much 
in  this  direction.  Late  in  the  year,  a  single  agent,  Geo.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Esq.,  was  employed  to  visit  the  towns  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  during  the  winter  months,  his  engagement  terminat- 
ing on  the  first  of.  April.  Mr.  Walton  commenced  his  labors  soon 
after  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  December,  and  has  been  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  his  new  field. 

With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned  object  for  which  the  appro- 
priation was  asked,  more  has  been  accomplished. 

ESarly  in  the  year  tlie  sub-committee  to  whom  the  school  com- 
mittee  of  Boston  had  committed  the  subject  of  Art  Education, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  England,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  a  gentleman  having  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions to  organize  classes  and  conduct  the  department  of  Drawing 
in  the  Boston  schools,  on  the  same  general  plan  that  music  is  so 
successfully  taught  in  them. 

The  correspondence  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  Walter  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  head  master  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Leeds,  to  accept 
the  position.  In  June  last  Mr.  Smith  visited  this  country  with 
the  view  of  examining  the  ground  personally  before  deciding  the 
question  of  removal.  Mr.  Smith  brought  the  most  ample  proofs, 
not  only  of  distinguished  ability  as  an  educator  in  his  favorite 
department,  but  also,  of  having  been  equally  distinguished  for  his 
skilful  and  successful  endeavors  in  organizing  schools  of  art  in 
numerous  cities  in  England,  a  branch  of  service  second  in  impor- 
tance to  no  other  with  us. 

After  a  full  conference  with  Mr.  Smith  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  in  which  he  fully  explained  his  views  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  in 
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liand,  the  commiUee  were  Gatiefied  of  the  expedienc;  of  procuri 
his  services  for  the  GommoDwealth  for  such  portion  of  his  time 
sliouLd  be  agreed  upoa  with  the  Bostoa  committee. 

The  agreement  was  made,  subject  to  thtw approval  of  the  Boa 
to  pa;  twO'&fths  of  Mr.  Smith's  salary,  and  his  actual  travel! 
expenses,  for  a  like  proportion  of  his  time  to  be  epeut  in  the  e 
vice  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Having  accepted  the  joint  service  thus  tendered  to  liim,  1 
Smith  returned  to  England  and  made  immediate  dispositions 
his  final  departure.  He  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  p 
curing  such  models  of  art,  drawings,  casts,  etc.,  as  would 
needed  for  use  in  his  visits  to  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  i 
Normal  Schools.  For  tliis  purpose  he  was  authorized  to  expc 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Board  fr 
the  income  of  the  Todd  Fund. 

Having  procured  by  purchase,  and  by  the  gift  of  genen 
friends  of  art  culture  in  England,  a  valuable  collection  of  modi 
etc.,  suited  to  his  purpose,  Ur.  Smith  rotumed  to  Hassachusc 
early  in  the  autumn  and  commenced  his  work.  He  gave  inl 
estiog  lectures  and  teaching  exercises  in  the  Teachers'  Institui 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  visiting  and  giving  instruction 
those  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  statute  of  1870  to  ma 
tain  adult  classes  in  meclianical  drawing.  In  this  service  hi 
greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  models  above  named.  Th' 
have  been  labelled  and  catalogued,  and,  to  secure  safety  and  < 
patch  in  their  transportation  and  arrangement  for  use,  are  plat 
under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  wlio  is  a  competent  teacher 
drawing,  and  in  tliis  way  also  does  good  service  in  supplementi 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Abso< 
tion  in  October  last,  Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  a 
valuable  address  on  "  Art  Education,  and  ike  teaching  of  Drc 
irtff  in  the  Public  Schools."  This  address  was  listened  to  w 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teach' 
from  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  published 
the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher  "  for  November.  It  has  also  be 
printed  by  the  Board  in  pamphlet  form,  and  with  it  two  valual 
papers  by  Prof.  Thompson,  which  were  printed  by  the  Board 
1870. 

In  November:  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  I 
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Board,  and  sent  to  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in 
the  Commonwealth,  announcing  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Smith  upon 
his  duties  as  State  Director  of  Art  Education  and  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  his  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  means  of  securing  his 
personal  aid  and  advice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department. 

This  address  and  circular  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  to  which  reference  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  teaching  exer- 
cises and  more  popular  lectures  of  the  Art  Director  are  every- 
where received  with  a  high  degree  x>f  approbation.  New  interest 
is  awakened  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes 
wherever  they  are  established.  Flourishing  classes  have  been 
formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  are 
required  by  law  to  establish  them.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
forming  these  classes  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
teachers.  So  fast  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  bo  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to 
embrace  all  our  towns  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  addition  to  the  work  already  alluded  to,  the  "  objective  point " 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Art  Director  will  doubtless 
be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  competent  teachers, 
both  for  the  Public  Schools  and  for  special  classes.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released 
firom  the  more  immediate  calls  of  the  towns  while  the  evening 
classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency  to 
the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them ;  for  on  these  schools 
we  must 'mainly  rely  for  efficient  aid  in  its  general  introduction 
as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  Common  Schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. Still  more,  however,  might  be  expected  from  special  nor- 
mal classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points,  at  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity. 
A  special  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in  maintaining 
such  classes  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  at 
least,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

And  here  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  point  to  an  experiment  in  proof 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July  last, 
in  response  to  a  circular*  issued  by  Mr.  Marble,  Superintendent 

•For  the  Circular,  see  Appeadiz. 
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of  Publio  Instruction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of  twenty- 
three  was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute, 
and  taught  by  the  professors  of  the  Institute,  for  three  weeks,  two 
lessons  each  day.  The  pupils  paid  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  each  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  rooms  being  generously  granted  by  the 
trustees  free  of  charge. 

Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says,  in  a 
note  to  myself:  ^^  The  class  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been 
at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of  the  (school)  year,  in  hot 
weather,  when  most  people  re^t  and  travel.  That  the  class  was 
as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  it."  If,  as  was  the  case  in 
founding  the  Normal  Schools,  wealthy  citizens  or  manufacturing 
corporations  would  make  liberal  appropriations,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  instruc* 
tion  in  Art  and  its  applications  to  the  industries  pursued  by  them, 
such  an  impulse  could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun  as  would  insure  the  emancipation  of  these  industries 
from  their  present  dependence  on  foreign  artisans,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  and  in  connection  with 
the  other  instrumentalities  which  I  have  named,  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  view  which  I  have  of  the  vital  relations  of  this  subject, 
alike  with  a  true  progress  in  general  education  and  the  higher 
success  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  which  has  led  me  to  describe 
so  much  in  detail  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year,  and  which 
impels  me  to  express  the  hope  that  having  ^^  put  the  band  to  the 
plough  "  we  shall  not  look  back  till  something  has  been  accom- 
plished worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
acknowledged  sagacity  and  intelligence  for  which  the  public  acts 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  generally  distinguished. 

School  Fund. 

I  give  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fund  to  the  legislature,  which  shows  the  trausactions  of  the  fund 
during  the  year  1871,  the  amount  of  the  principal  January  1, 
1872,  and  the  income  for  the  year  then  closing : — 
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To  the  JBbnorcMe  Senate  and  JETotise  of  HepresenUxtives  of  the  Com- 

monweaUh  of  Massackueetts. 

The  imdersigned,  Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fmid,  in  compliance  with  the  53d  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  of  the  condition  and  amount 
of  said  fund  January  1,  1872,  together  with  the  receipts  and  payments 
during  the  year  1871 : — 

The  amount  of  the  Fund,  January  1, 1871,  was       .  .     12,211,410  77 

Beceired  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  9500  from 

the  town  of  Provincetown,  .        .        .  954  37 

for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  9124,000 

from  the  city  of  Portland,    .        .        .       18,050  00 
premium  on  coin  payment  of  950,000  from 

State  of  Massachusetts  .        .        .        .         6,500  00 
from  Treasurer  Board  of  Education,  unex« 

pended  appropriation  for  Teachers'  In- 

Btitutes, 1,451  84 


21,956  21 


Total  Fund,  January  1, 1872, 92,283,366  98 

The  fund  is  invested  as  follows : — 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  stock  (10,7^  shares),     .91,095,235  75 
United  States  5-20  bonds,  6  per  cent,      .        .        .       30,000  00 
State  of  Maine  bonds,  6  per  cent,   ....         9,600  00 

bonds,  5  per  cent.,   ....       25,000  00 
Massachusetts  Almshouse  bonds,  1853,  5  per  cent ,  .       39,000  00 

Hospital  and  St.  P.  bonds,  1854,  5  per 

cent , 47,000  00 

Massachusetts  State  House  bonds,  1854,  5  per  cent,       18,000  00 

Troy  &  Greenfield  B.  R.  bonds,  5 

percent, 311,000  00 

Back  Bay  Lands  bonds,  5  per  cent ,       38,000  00 
Union  Loan  bonds,  5  per  cent.,         .       20,000  00  • 

War  bonds,  6  per  cent,     .        .        .     103,000  00 
Town  of  Provincetown,  note,  6  per  cent , 
o£  Plymouth,  notes,  6  per  cent ,     . 
of  Needham,  notes,  G^  per  cent.,  . 
of  Hopkinton,  note,  6^  per  cent,  . 
of  Newton,  notes,  5  and  6  per  cent., 
of  North  Chelsea,  notes,  5  per  cent, 
of  Clinton,  note,  6  per  cent , 
Citj  of  Roxbury,  note,  5^  per  cent., 


2,600  00 
12,600  00 
10,000  00 

6,000  00 
78,000  00 

6,000  00 

4,500  00 
20,000  00 


Anunmt  carried  forward^  ....         91)845,485  75 
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Amount  brought  forward,    •        , 

Town  of  Brookline,  notes,  6  per  cent., 

of  Westborough,  notes,  6  per  cent 
of  Dana,  notes,  G^  per  cent , . 
of  Orange,  notes,  6^  per  cent., 
of  Beverly,  notes,  6  per  cent., 
of  Qaincy,  note,   . 
of  Templeton,  note, 
of  Reading,  notes, . 
of  Framingham,  notes, 
of  Hopkinton,  notes, 


91,845,435  75 

14,000  00 
7,000  00 
8,700  00 
25,000  00 
30,000  00 
20,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 
'  6,000  00 


-91,984,135  75 


Income,  1871. 

Whole  amount  received  in  interest  and  dividends,    . 

One  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed  to  cities  and 

towns, 


One  moiety  to  educational  expenses. 
Add  balance  of  income  for  1870, 


9177,496  46 

88,748  23 

988,748  23 
26,757  28 

9115,505  46 
Payments  for  Educational  Purposes. 

Secretary  of  the  Board,   .        .        .        .        .        .  '  93,400  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  members,      ....  140  50 

Printing  Report,  &c , 10,000  00 

Agents' salaries, 4,224  87 

Incidentals  of  Board, 487  32 

Support  of  Normal  Schools,     ......      37,427  78 

Aid  to  pupils, 4,000  00 

Teachers'  Institutes, 

County  Teachers'  Associations,         .        .        •        • 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 

Normal  School  Buildings, 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,    •        •        •        • 
Interest  to  August  1,  1871,  on  money  advanced  from 

the  fund,  953,000, 

Indian  schools, 

Balance  carried  forward,  account  of  1872,    • 

This  balance  of  income  is  carried  forward  to  meet  the  payment  of 
salaries  due  to  the  Normal  School  teachers,  January  1,  1872,  which 
will  quite  absorb  that  sum. 

Joseph  White, 
Charles  Adams,  Jr., 

Commissioners. 
BosTOif,  January  20,  1872. 


3,000  00 

225  00 

800  00 

35,209  65 

500  00 

4,745  95 

50  00 

104,211  07 
911,294  39 

•   • 
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In  mj  last  report  I  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  this  fund, — pointing  out  from  the  reports  made  at 
various  times  to  the  legislature,  and  the  Acts  passed  thereupon,  the 
purposes  intended  to  be  subserved  in  the  creation  of  the  fund, 
and  the  subsequent  additions  made  to  it ;  and  showing  that  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  from  the  beginning  up  to  a  recent 
period  was  in  harmony  with,  and  in  furtherance  of,  the  broad  and 
liberal  views  which  guided  in  its  original  creation. 

And  that  course  of  legislation  which  had  produced  the 
most  beneficent  results,  was  reversed  in  1864,  when  a  law  was 
passed  which  diverted  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Back  Bay  enter- 
prise from  the  school  fund  when  it  should  reach  the  sum  of 
92,000,000,  to  which  said  proceeds  had  been  sacredly  devoted, 
and  using  them  for  the  extinction  of  debts  contracted  in  the  war, 
thereby  and  to  the  extent  of  the  sums  thus  diverted,  relieving 
from  taxation  the  rich* and  rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  and  less  thrifty  districts. 

When  the  law  was  enacted,  providing  for  the  increase  of  the 
School  Fund  from  the  avails  of  the  Back  Bay  enterprise,  and  it 
was  also  provided  that  one  moiety  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
should  be  paid  to  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  increase  of  the  fund  would  so  keep  pace  with 
that  of  population  that  the  amount  to  be  divided  would,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  be  a  substantial  aid,  especially  to  those  towns  which 
greatly  need  it.  It  was  in  like  manner  believed  that  the  moiety 
devoted  to  general  educational  purposes  would  not  only  be  amply 
sufficient  for  all  such  purposes,  but  also  leave  a  considerable 
annual  surplus  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

But  the  repeal  of  this  law  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
another  condition  of  things. 

The  principal  of  the  fund  has  reached  its  maximum,  having 
passed  the  limit  contemplated  by  the  legislation  of  1864,  only  by 
the  receipt  of  stock  dividends  issued  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  income,  which  was  for  the  past  year  9177,496.46,  will  not 
be  greater  in  future  years.  The  moiety  to  be  divided  among  the 
towns  is  sufficient  to  give  to  each  child,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years,  thirty-two  cents.  This  small  pittance  will,  from  the  present 
year,  be  annually  diminished,  as  population  increases,  until  at  no 
Tory  distant  day  it  will  become  so  small  as  to  render  no  appro- 
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ciable  aid  to  the  towns,  while  in  a  large  number  of  them,  from 
other  caases  than  the  increase  of  their  school  population,  the 
necessity  for  such  aid  is  constahtly  becoming  more  and  more 
pressing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  present 
year  for  the  support  of  the  existing  Normal  Schools,  for  the  lim- 
ited system  of  agencies  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  for 
those  ordinary  operations  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary  which 
are  required  by  law,  more  than  equal  in  the  aggregate  the  other 
moiety  of  income  which  is  set  apart  for  these  and  similar  uses, 
reduced  as  that  moiety  is  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  sums 
expended  and  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  Normal  School 
buildings.  Also,  the  new  Normal  School,  at  Worcester,  will  pre- 
sent its  claims  to  the  legislature  of  1873,  for  an  equal  provision 
with  the  others. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  is  unmistakably  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  system  of  means  for  the 
better  education  of  teachers  and  more  thorough  supervision  of 
the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  in  these  respects  we  are  drifting 
behind  the  younger  and  vigorous  States,  and  that  there  is  serious 
danger  that  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  until 
the  contrast  between  our  own  progress  and  theirs  will  be  an 
unpleasant  subject  to  contemplate. 

The  demand,  therefore,  for  larger  means  and  a  more  perfect 
organization  must  soon  bo  met.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
people  and  their  representatives  will  meet  it  with  that  wise  lib- 
erality which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  legislation  of  the 

Oommonwealth  ? 

> 

With  an  educational  system  which  embraces  our  five  thousand 
schools,  eight  thousand  teachers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pupils,  which  is  supported  by  an  annual  taxation  of 
nearly  $3,500,000,  and  in  whose  successful  working  the  long  life 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  bound  up,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  any  reasonable  expenditures  will  be  withheld  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  machinery  so  vast  and  so  beneficent  in  vigorous 
and  healthful  play.  The  people  will  not  be  much  longer 
restricted  to  the  use  of  instrumentalities,  which  answered  the 
demands  of  the  time  when  they  were  called  into  being,  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  which  were  then  regarded  only  as  the  first  steps 
towards  a  complete  system. 
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While,  with  a  generous  hand,  they  open  the  doors  of  the  public 
treasury,  to  the  demands  of  our  higher  institutions,  of  science 
and  liberal  culture,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  an  equally  generous 
provision  for  the  just  demands  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  which 
alone  the  vast  minority  of  the  children  receive  their  only  educa- 
tion. 

Half-Mill  School  Fund. 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  phase  of  our  school  system 
to  which  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded  briefly ;  but  which,  in  my 
judgment,  assumes  such  a  degree  of  importance  as  to  demand  a 
more  extended  and  careful  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  marked 
disparity  in  the  burdens  which  it  imposes  upon  the  different  cities 
and  towns  for  its  support,  and  the  unequal  benefits  which  it  con- 
fers. 

Through  all  the  periods  of  our  history,  we  have  held  fast 
to  the  maxim  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  the  colony,  in  1642, 
*'  that  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and 
benefit  to  any  Commonwealth.''  This  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  enactment,  five  years  later,  which  founded  the  system 
of  free  schools. 

The  free  school  exists  not  solely,  nor  chiefly,  for  the  individual 
persons,  or  separate  members  which  compose  it,  but  through 
these  for  the  whole  "  body  politic," — the  Commonwealth.  Hence 
the  right  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  sacred,  and  the 
duty  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  urgent,  to  provide 
free  public  instruction. 

This  may  be  done  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  By  a  general  tax,  levied  equally  upon  the  entire  property 
of  the  State ;  as  is  the  case  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

2.  By  taxation  of  the  several  towns  and  districts,  to  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  amount  by  the  legal  voters  thereof ;  as  is  sub- 
stantially the  case  with  ourselves. 

8.  By  the  combined  taxation  of  the  State  and  the  towns  or 
districts,  as  in  New  York  and  the  larger  number  of  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Ours  is  the  second  method  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the 
Oommouwealth  is  that  of  command,— -of  force.    She  utters  her 
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commands,  with  penalties  annexed,  to  every  city  and  town 
within  her  borders,  to  maintain  schools,  of  such  grades,  in' 
such  number,  and  for  such  times  as  she  deems  best ;  determines 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers ;  prescribes  the  branches  of 
study  to  be  taught^  the  mode  of  administration,  and  the  means 
of  securing  attendance ;  and  all  this  that  she  may  secure  the 
prevalence  of  intelligence  throughout  her  borders,  without 
which  she  could  not  exist  an  hour  as  a  free  and  prosperous 
Commonwealth. 

Obviously,  this  method  of  supporting  a  State  system  of  schools 
is  equitable  only  when  the  several  municipalities  occupy  such  a 
position  in  respect  to  population  and  wealth  that  the  burden  thus 
thrown  upon  one  will  press  equally  upon  all. 

Such  was  substantially  the  condition  of  things  when  our  school 
system  was  originally  established.  In  the  homogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ;  in  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  habits,  modes 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  similarity  of  occupations  (agricult- 
ure and  the  fisheries  being  the  principal  industries),  Vere  found 
the  conditions  of  a  substantial  uniformity  of  '^  worldly  fortune  '* 
throughout  the  several  towns  of  the  new  and  growing  colony 
most  favorable  for  the  great  experiment. 

During  the  periods  of  our  colonial,  provincial  and  constitu- 
tional history  until  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  these  favorable  conditions  remained  substantially  the 
same« 

But  these  conditions  no  longer  exist ;  and  the  old  method  of 
supporting  our  schools  has  ceased  to  be  equitable,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

The  introduction  of  the  great  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry which  draw  large  masses  of  people  to  convenient  centres  ; 
the  vast  increase  of  internal  trade  and  of  external  commerce 
by  means  of  our  railroad  system  spreading  like  network  over 
our  territory,  and  all  converging  to  a  few  central  points,  have 
silently,  yet  wonderfully,  changed  the  old  order  and  relations 
of  our  municipalities  to  each  other.  The  population  and  wealth, 
once  diffused  with  comparative  equality,  have  in  a  large  degree 
left  the  rural  districts  for  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  industry. 

In  illustration  and  proof  of  this  change,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
of  its  extent,  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  which 
gives, — first,  the  names  of  the  counties,  alphabetically  arrange  ; 
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secondly,  the  valuation  of  each  in  1871,  as  appears  from  the 
assessors'  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ;  thirdly, 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  fourthly,  the  amount  of  county  yaluation  which  each  of  such 
persons  represents ;  and,  lastly,  the  yaluatiou,  &c.,  for  the  whole 
State. 


GOT7MTIE8. 

ValaAtloD, 

lavi. 

No.  of  Ctall- 

dren  between 

6  and  1ft. 

Amount  repreeented 
per  Child. 

Barnstable,    . 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  . 
Dukes,   . 
Essex,    . 
Franklin, 
Hampden, 
Hamnshire,     . 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket,     , 
Norfolk, . 
Plymouth, 
Suffolk,  . 
Worcester,     . 

•13,839,612  00 

38,746,165  00 

86,211,440  00 

2,331,883  00 

141,015,586  00 
14,838,594  00 
55,358,654  00 
25,504,050  00 

251,556,838  00 

1,822,428  00 

85,762,867  00 

30,751,063  00 

627,676,574  00 

121,905,942  00 

6,669 

13,085 

19,979 

762 

38,639 

6,068 
13,787 

8,665 
52,211 
655 
18,045 
12,846 
49,722 
37,116 

« 

•2,075  21 
2,961  11 
4,816  60 
3,060  21 
3,649  56 
2,445  38 
4,015  27 
2,943  34 
4,818  08 
2,782  33 
4,641  88 
2,393  82 

12,623  72 
3,284  46 

State, 

* 

1        1 

1        • 

•1,497,351,686  00 

278,249 

•5,381  33 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  is  one  of  averages,  and 
discloses  the  wide  contrasts  which  would  appear  in  a  similar 
comparison  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Still,  enough  is  shown  to 
prove  the  general  statements  already  made. 

A  brief  inspection  shows  that  the  valuation  of  the  State,  divided 
by  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  gives  to  each 
f5,881.88,  which  is  a  larger  amount  than  is  found  by  a  similar 
process  in  any  county,  except  Suffolk.  It  also  appears  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  unit  of  valuation  represented  by  a  single 
child,  between  Suffolk  and  Barnstable,  of  something  more  than 
six  to  one.  It  will  also  appear  that,  in  the  other  counties,  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  valuation  is  the  low- 
est in  those  in  which  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation. 

The  following  tables,  of  which  the  first  includes  the  names  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  three  groups,  having  a  valuation  of  more 
than  $10,000,000,  with  the  valuation  in  1865  and  1871,  and  the 
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amount  of  increase  in  each ;  and  the  second  includes  the  names 
of  the  towns,  also  arranged  in  three  groups,  having  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $300,000,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
between  1865'  and  1871 ;  will  show,  more  forcibly  than  any 
general  statements  can  possibly  do,  the  wide  differences  of  growth 
in  wealth  between  the  larger  and  smaller  towns,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  such  diffefences. 


1.     CiUes  and  Towns  with  a  Vcduation  over  920,000,000. 


SAME. 

Yalaation,  184UB. 

Yalaation,  1871. 

Inereaae. 

Fall  River, 
New  Bedford, 
Lynn, 
Salem,     . 
Spriogfield, 
Cambridge, 
CharlestowD,    . 
Lowell,    . 
Brookline, 
Worcester, 
Boston,     . 

912,632,419  00 
20,525,790  00 
10,053,309  00 
16,192,359  00 
13,379,212  00 
25,897,971  00 
18,292,544  00 
20,980,041  00 
12,107,550  00 
19,701,244  00 

414,633,171  00 

929,141,117  00 
22,960,255  00 
24,385,626  00 
22,932,925  00 
27,551,870  00 
46,859,800  00 
31,866,660  00 
27,811,353  00 
20,879,700  00 
38,141,250  00 

612,663,550  00 

916,508,698  00 

2,434,465  00 

14,332,317  00 

6,740,566  00 

14,172,658  00 

20,961,829  00 

13,574,116  00 

6,83V312  00 

8,772,150  00 

18,440,006  00 

198,030,379  00 

2.     Valuation  between  915,000,000  and  920,000,000. 


Taunton, . 
Lawrence, 
Newton,  . 
Somerville, 


98,463,074  00 

11,224,191  00 

9,800,738  00 

5,683,244  00 


916,104,869  00 
18,551,843  00 
19,386,013  00 
15,775,000  00 


97,641,795  00 
7,327,652  00 
9,585,275  00 

10,091,756  00 


3.     Valuation  between  910,000,000  and  920,000,000. 


West  Roxbury, 
Chelsea,   . 
Fitchburg, 

910,631,146  00 
7,706,745  00 
4,240,242  00 

914,226,300  00 
13,344,940  00 
11,067,861  00 

93,595,154  00 
5,638,195  00 
6,827,119  00 

Total  of  18  Cities 
and  Towns, 

9642,144,990  00 

91,013,650,432  00 

9371,505,442  00 

Ratio  of  increase, 58,  nearly. 


State, 


91,009,709,652  00 


91,497,351,168  00 


9487,641,516  00 


Ratio  of  increase, 48 
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TOWKS  HAYINO  A  YaLUATION  LR83  THAN  1300,000,  IN  ToREK   GROUPS. 

1.  Valuation  leu  than  $100,000. 


NAME. 

Yalaatlon  of 

Yalaatlon  of 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Mt  Washington, . 
Monroe, 

187,676  00 
79,375  00 

$99,330  00 
50,216  00 

»11,654  00 

$29,159  00 

2.  Valuation  less  than  t200flOO. 


EasUiani,     . 

$219,948  00 

$188,177  00 

^ 

131,771  00 

New  Aflhford, 

108,662  00 

110,495  00 

$1,833  00 

- 

Peiii,   . 

214,930  00 

197,782  00 

— 

17,148  00 

Gosnold,      •        • 

112,998  00 

167,756  00 

54,763  00 

- 

Hawlej,       • 

182,638  00 

173,259  00 

- 

9,379  00 

Rowe,  • 

180,425  00 

178,951  00 

— 

1,474  00 

Holland,       . 

131,000  00 

150,504  00 

19,504  00 

— 

Montgomery, 

158,850  00 

152,800  00 

- 

6,050  00 

Goohen, 

152,796  00 

143,000  00 

"~ 

9,796  00 

8.  Valuation  less  than  $300,000. 


Truro, . 

$361,717  00 

$272,131  00 

$89,586  00 

Alford, 

340,490  00 

296,321  00 

— 

44,169  00 

Clarksbniv,  • 

133,234  00 

244,857  00 

$111,623  00 

— 

Florida, 

152,523  00 

205,037  00 

52,514  00 

— 

Monterey,    . 

292,117  00 

282,858  00 

- 

9,259  00 

S«Toy, . 

272,400  00 

282,586  00 

10,186  00 

— 

Tyringham,  • 
Windsor,      .        • 

299,594  00 

278,261  00 

— 

21,333  00 

803,324  00 

297,053  00 

- 

6,271  00 

Chilmark,     • 

350,801  00 

292,013  00 

- 

58,788  00 

Heath, . 

232,551  00 

256,568  00 

24,017  00 

- 

Leyden, 

278,647  00 

229,284  09 

- 

49,363  00 

Shntesbory,  • 

219,250  00 

200,490  00 

- 

18,760  00 

Warwick,     . 

229,558  00 

226,307  00 

- 

3,251  00 

Wendell,      . 

201,657  00 

200,768  00 

- 

889  00 

Rossell, 

212,800  00 

274,989  00 

62,189  00 

— 

Tolland, 

298,588  00 

294,503  00 

- 

4,086  00 

Greenwich,  . 

281,416  00 

297,455  00 

36,039  00 

— 

Pelham, 

197,457  00 

207,360  00 

9,903  00 

— 

Plainfield,    . 

239,097  00 

229,260  00 

- 

9,837  00 

Prescott, 

211,712  00 

213,798  00 

2,086  00 

— 

Boxborongh, 

238,592  00 

247,214  00 

8,622  00 

— 

Dnnstable,   . 

391,146  00 

289,407  00 

- 

101,739  00 

Hall,    . 

150,864  00 

286,087  00 

135,223  00 

— 

Plympton,    • 

804,305  00 

292,459  00 

- 

11,846  00 

Dana,  • 

242,117  00 

271,869  00 

29,752  00 

- 

Phillipston,  . 

320,834  00 

289,018  00 

- 

31,816  00 

Total  of  37  Towns, 

$8,366,084  00 

$8,370,222  00 

$4,138  00 

- 

16 
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By  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  while  in  the 
period  of  six  years  the  increase  in  valuation  has  been  $487,641,616, 
the  growth  in  ,the  eighteen  cities  and  towns  named  has  been 
$871,505,442,  or  more  than  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
gain ;  also,  that  the  whole  valuation  of  these  places  exceeds  the 
whole  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1865  by  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars ; — and  further  that  while  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  towns  named  is  58  per  cent,  nearly, 
that  of  the  second  group  is  99  per  cent ,  and  in  several,  as  in 
Fall  River,  Somerville  and  Fitchburg,  the  valuation  is  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  of  the  87  towns  enumerated, 
22  have  diminished  in  valuation,  and  in  15  the  valuation  has 
increased,  and  that  the  total  of  increase  over  that  of  decreafie  is 
only  $4,188,  or  less  than  yi/V?  of  one  per  cent. 

Between  these  extremes  are  found  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred towns  which  made  returns  to  this  office,  varying  in  valuation 
from  about  $300,000  to  $10,000,000,  with  an  aggregate  of  »479,- 
163,000,  and  exhibiting  an  increase  of  $107,541,000.  These 
towns,  if  tabulated  like  the  others,  would  also  illustrate  the  same 
general  law  of  growth,  to  wit :  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
period  named  is  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  valuation  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  To  this  law  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nahant,  whose  increase  of  eleven-fold  in  six 
years,  shows,  doubtless,  how  attractive  a  place  of  resort  it  has 
come  to  be  in  very  early  summer. 

Having  shown,  by  the  foregoing  statistical  tables,  the  striking 
inequalities  which  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  school  population  in  the 
several  counties  in  the  State  exhibit,  and  also  that  these  inequal- 
ities are  rapidly  becoming  greater,  the  next  step  will  be  to  point 
out  the  effect  produced  by  this  condition  of  things  upon  the  com- 
parative burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  several  towns  in  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Accordingly,  I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  table  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  this  Report,  which  givesj  first,  the  cities  and  towns 
of  each  county  arranged  alphabetically ;  second,  the  percentage 
of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each,  during  the  school 
year  1870-71,  on  the  valuation  of  1871 ;  thirdj  the  amount  of  said 
tax  to  each  person  between  5  and  15 ;  fourth,  the  average  length 
of  the  schools  in  each  town  during  the  year  1870-71. 
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The  average  for  the  several  counties  and  the  State  are  also 
given. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  on  inspecting  this  table,  is 
the  remarkable  inequality  which  runs  through  the  column  which 
contains  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation* 

We  note  tliat  the  average  for  the  State  is  2  mills  and  -^  on 
the  dollar ;  that  the  highest  rate  is  6  mills  and  -^  in  Wellfleet, 
and  the  lowest  ^W  ^'  ^  ^^^9  ^^  Nahant.  We  find  further,  that 
in  7  towns  the  rate  is  over  6  mills ;  in  28  it  is  less  than  &  and 
over  4  mills ;  in  114  it  is  less  than  4  and  over  8  mills ;  in  145  it 
is  between  2  and  8  mills  ;  in  84  it  is  between  1  and  2  mills,  in 
which  class  Boston  and  several  other  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
are  included. 

The  county  averages  show  that  the  percentage  of  Barnstable 
is  8.89  mills,  and  that  of  Suffolk  1.52  mills. 

The  second  column  discloses  like  inequalities  in  the  amount 
per  pupil  which  said  taxation  furnishes. 

The  average  for  the  State  is  911.78. 

Forty-six  towns  paid  more  than  the  average,  of  which  Brook- 
line  stands  at  the  head  with  $25.88  to  the  scholar.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  towns  paid  less  than  the  average,  the  lowest 
bring  Savoy,  with  $3.50  to  the  scholar.  The  extremes  of  the 
county  averages  are  $6.40  per  scholar  in  Dukes,  and  $19.16  per 
scholar  in  Suffolk. 

Similar  inequalities  will  also  appear  as  we  examine  the  third 
column,  which  records  the  average  length  of  the  schools.  Six 
months,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  statute  time.  The  average 
of  the  State  is  eight  months  and  nine  days.  The  table  shows 
that  the  number  of  towns  having  schools 

Not  exceeding  6  months  is 47 

Over  6  and  less  than  7,     .......  73 

Over  7  and  less  than  8, 67 

Over  8  and  less  than  9,    . 60 

Over  9  and  less  than  10, 44 

Over  10, 89 

The  extremes  are  Boston,  whose  schools  are  ten  months  and 
sixteen  days  in  length ; .  and  Peru,  with  schools  of  four  months 
and  thirteen  days. 
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The  extremes  of  the  county  averages  are  Dukes  and  Franklin, 
with  schools  for  six  months  and  nine  days ;  and  Suffolk,  in  which 
the  average  is  ten  months  and  fourteen  days. 

Without  making  further  specifications,  I  simply  state  the  general 
law  which  appears  on  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
points  named,  which  is  that  the  amount  appropriated  to  each  pupil 
and  the  average  length  of  the  schools  are  the  lowest  in  those 
towns  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the  highest ;  and  the  burden, 
measured  in  this  way,  of  maintaining  these  schools  in  a  large 
number  of  the  rural  towns  is  threefold  greater  than  in  many 
of  the  wealthy  cities  and  large  towns. 

Besides  the  short  schools  stated  in  the  table,  there  are  two  other 
important  particulars  in  respect  to  which  the  rural  towns  labor 
under  serious  disadvantages,  which  cannot  be  stated  in  tables  of 
statistics. 

First.  In  the  character  of  their  teachers.  As  the  school 
terms  are  short,  and  the  wages  paid  are  comparatively  small,  the 
higher  grades  of  teachers  cannot  be  secured.  These  find  employ- 
ment where  the  situations  are  permanent,  and  wages  are  higher. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  many  schools  are  kept  in  these 
towns,  very  few  are  taught. 

Second.  These  towns  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
school-houses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  successful  school,  and  in 
only  a  small  number  of  them  are  found  the  proper  furniture,  and 
necessary  books  of  reference,  illustrative  apparatus,  £c.,  for  tiie 
aid  of  the  teacher. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  sufficiently*appears  from  this  imperfect 
discussion,  that  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  burdens  which  tiie 
present  method  of  supporting  our  Public  Schools  imposes ;  that  in 
a  large  number  of  towns  these  burdens  are  very  '^  grievous  to  be 
borne,"  if  not  positively  unjust  since  no  corresponding  benefits 
are  received. 

That  these  burdens,  borne  not  for  the  good  of  individuals  or  of 
the  towns  alone,  but  chiefly  in  furtherance  of  the  common  weal, 
should  be  in  some  good  measure  equalized,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
deny. 

I  therefore  invite  your  attention  to  a  method  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  in  my  judgment  alike  practical  and  just  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

I  propose  that  a  school  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
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on  the  whole  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth, be  annually  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  taxes,  and  when  so  paid  that  it  be  designated  by  the  treasurer 
as  the  half-mill  school  fund  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools ;  and 
farther,  that  said  fund  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the 
several  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  one-half  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  is  apportioned  and  distributed. 

This  tax,  assessed  on  the  valuation  of  1871,  will  yield  $748,- 
675.84  ;  and  when  distributed  in  the  manner  proposed,  $2.69  to 
each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  a  little  over 
one-fifth  of  the  average  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child. 

I  here  invite  a  careful  study  of  a  table  found  in  the  appendix, 
which  give8,^r5^,the  names  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
from  which  returns  were  received  at  this  office  for  1870-71 ;  second^ 
the  valuation  of  each  in  1871 ;  thirds  the  amount  of  a  half  mill 
tax  assessed  on  such  valuation  \  fourth^  the  amount  to  be  received 
by  each  town  on  a  distribution  of  the  fund  created  by  said  tax 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years ;  fifths  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  in  each. 

It  will  be  understood  that  those  towns  will  receive  from  the  fund 
more  than  they  contribute,  in  which  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  persons  of  the  age  mentioned  is  less  than  the  average  (see 
Appendix,  C)  for  the  whole  State,  and  that  those  will  receive  less 
than  they  contribute  in  which  such  ratio  is  greater  than  the  aver- 
age. It  will  also  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  statistics  in  table  B, 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  towns  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  the  lowest  recorded. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  here  proposed  I  suggest : — 

FirsL.  That  it  is  not  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  schools.  Not  a  dollar  need  to  be  added  to  the  aver- 
age cost.  It  is  simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  raising  the 
needed  amount  in  a  more  equitable  way  than  at  present. 

Second,  That  each  town  and  each  person  will  contribute  in 
an  equal,  and  therefore  just,  ratio  to  the  taxable  property  of  each. 

Third.  That  the  method  of  distribution  is  the  only  one  which 
18  just  and  equitable  and  at  the  same  time  practicable.  Since  every 
town  contributes  to  the  general  weal,  precisely  according  to  the 
number  of  youth  which  it  educates,  and  thus  fits  for  good  citizens, 
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80  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State  should  be 
determined  bj  the  number  so  educated,  with  the  single  modifica- 
tion,  if  any,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  those  places  which  incur  the 
heaviest  rate  of  taxation. 

Fourth.  That  it  will  give  a  coherence  and  unity  to  our  school 
system  which  it  now  lacks,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  vigor  and 
strength.  It  will  create  a  stronger  sympathy  between  the  differ- 
ent municipalities,  as  mutual  contributors  to  and  receivers  finom 
a  common  fund,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  a  common  law.  Indeed, 
the  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  harmonious 
and  progressive  action  will  be  no  longer  regarded,  especially  by  the 
smaller  and  less  favored  towns,  in  the  light  of  arbitrary  mandates, 
but  rather  as  beneficent  rules  of  action  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
all  and  for  the  general  good.  The  enforcemeni  of  the  laws  will 
give  place  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  them. 

While  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
proposed  measure  will  be  hardly  appreciable,  the  relief  to  the 
smaller  ones  will  be  most  grateful  and  timely ;  confidence  and 
hope  will  take  the  place  of  discouragement  and  discontent ;  greater 
efforts  will  follow ;  a  more  thoroughly  instructed  and  altc^ther 
higher  grade  of  teachers  will  be  employecl,  and  for  longer  terms 
of  time  ;  and  a  better  class  of  school-bouses,  with  fitting  apparatus 
and  furniture  will  take  the  place  of  the  rude,  unsightly  and  un- 
comfortable structures,  which,  in  too  large  numbers,  still  linger 
among  us. 

To  the  proposed  plan  it  may  be  objected : — 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  so  large  a  sum  may  prove  to  be  an 
injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  small  towns,  inasmuch  as  the 
relief  extended  will  tend  to  remove  that  quick  and  pervading 
interest  in  their  schools  which  always  springs  from  the  effort 
to  sustain  them,  and  therefore  that  the  sum  now  distributed  firom 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  particular 
needs. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  uow  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns  barely  serves  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
superintending  the  schools,  and  printing  the  annual  reports,  and 
furnishes  little  or  no  aid  in  supporting  them.  I  further  reply, 
that  since  the  amount  to  be  received  is  less  than  one*foarth 
of  the  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child  in  the  State, 
there  is  little  danger  in  the  direction  indicated.    Moreover,  in  the 
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larger  places,  where  the  burden  of  taxation  is  the  lightest,  no  such 
diminution  of  interest  in  the  Public  Schools  is  experienced.  It  is 
only  where  the  towns  rely  upon  the  State  for  the  entire  support 
of  their  schools,  as  was  the  case  forty  years  ago  in  Connecticut, 
that  any  lack  of  interest  in  them  is  to  be  apprehended. 

It  was  long  among  us  the  fashion  to  draw  comparisons  quite 
favorable  to  ourselves,  between  our  Public  Schools  and  those  of  our 
sister  State,  and  to  attribute  the  supposed  inferiority  of  hers  to  the 
existence  of  her  noble  school  fund,  overlooking  the  far  more 
potent  cause,  which  was,  that  our  schools  were  free,  and  so,  in 
the  full  sense,  common,  while  hers  were  supported  in  part  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rate  bills,  and,  therefore,  exclusive  and  not  common  schools. 

2.  That  it  will  work  injustice  to  the  towns  whose  contributions 
to  the  fund  will  be  larger  than  the  amounts  they  will  receive. 
This  is  one  of  those  surface  objections  which  never  fail  to  spring 
to  the  lips  of  the  narrow  and  selfish  whenever  confronted  with  the 
collector  of  a  tax  for  the  general  good. 

*'  I  have  no  children,"  says  the  rich  but  childless  tax-payer ; 
^'  why  should  I  be  taxed  to  educate  my  neighbors*  children  ?" 
Be  fails  or  refuses  to  see  that  his  interest  of  person  and  property 
alike  are  so  interlaced  with  those  of  the  community  where  he 
dwells,  that  his  security  of  life  and  limb  and  dwelling,  and  the 
value  of  every  rood  of  his  lands  and  every  dollar  which  he  has 
hoarded,  are  immediately  and  vitally  affected  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  training  of  these  same  children,  for  insuring  which  he 
grudges  the  pittance  demanded. 

Precisely  such  in  principle,  or  rather  in  the  want  of  principle, 
is  the  objection  which  I  have  named.  And  the  answer  is  the 
same. 

The  Commonwealth  is  a  political  unit ;  a  whole  of  which  the 
municipalities  are  but  fractions ;  and  not  as  many,  misled  by 
a  false  analogy  with  the  national  Union,  are  wont  to  suppose, 
the  representative  head  of  an  aggregation  or  collection  of  inde- 
pendent units.  It  is  a  living  organism,  of  which  the  cities  and 
towns  are  members,  not  isolated  or  independent,  ^^  but  fitly  com- 
pacted and  joined  "  into  one  ''  body  politic,"  so  that  ^^  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

Hence,  whatever  institutions  exist,  and  whatever  forms  of  pub- 
lic action  prevail,  whether  their  object  be  the  administration  of 
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justice,  the  defence  against  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  further- 
ance of  great  public  improvements,  the  administration  of  large 
charities,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morality, 
which  are  essential  to  the  healthful  life  and  growth  of  the  whole 
State,  these  are  equally  essential  to  that  of  every  member  of  it ; 
and  so,  by  an  inevitable  logic,  they  claim  support  from  the  equal 
contribution  of  all.    This  is  the  general  law. 

That  our  system  of  Public  Schools  falls  within  this  law  no  one 
will  deny.  Else  why  the  existence  upon  the  statute  book,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  of  stringent  laws  to  compel  their 
support  ?  and  why  such  universal  obedience  to  those  laws,  but  for 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  reasons  which  gave  them  birth  ?  On 
this  point  the  convictions  of  our  people,  inwrought  by  an  expe- 
rience coeval  with  our  political  history,  cannot  be  shaken.  It  is 
known  and  felt  to-day,  that  the  humble  school-house  on  the  slopes 
of  tlie  Hoosac  Mountains,  or  the  sandy  ridges  of  the  Gape,  no  less 
than  the  proud  palace  of  the  great  town  or  city,  is  giving  forth 
tides  of  life  and  health  which  reach  every  member  of  the  ^^  body 
politic." 

Nay,  more ;  it  is  known  and  felt  to-day,  and  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  the  cities  themselves,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  drift  of  wealth  and  population  to  them,  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  elements  of  security,  wealth  and  power  which  the 
rural  towns  supply ;  they  cannot  afford  to  suffer  any  shrinkage  in 
the  educational  advantages  of  these  towns  which  shall  drive  from 
the  ancestral  farms  and  homesteads  the  descendants  of  tlie  men 
who  first  redeemed  them  from  the  wilderness,  and  thus  put  a  stop 
to  the  recruitment  of  fresh  and  vigorous  manhood  to  fill  the 
wastes  of  city  life  ;  and  when  the  great  strain  and  pressure  of  war, 
foreign  or  domestic,  shall  come  on  the  Commonwealth,  she  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  array  of  stalwart  and  intelligent  yeomanry  who 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  patriotic  duty  in  the  record  of  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  kindred  who  have  gone  to  honored  graves 
before  them. 

Legislation  is  eminently  a  practical  business,  and,  in  giving  it 
direction  and  shape,  it  is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  for 
guidance  in  the  light  of  experience.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  on  the  subject  before  us  we  are  not  left  without  ^^  wit* 
ness,"  in  the  experience  of  a  majority  of  our  sister  States. 

Of  the  New  England  States,  Rhode  Island,  by  a  general  law, 
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appropriates,  annually,  from  the  treasury,- $90,000,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  Schools,  or  about  $2.25  to  each  pupil. 

In  Connecticut,  the  entire  income  of  her  school  fund  is  thus 
devoted,  yielding  $1  per  scholar,  in  addition  to  which  a  State  tax 
is  laid  which  adds  fifty  cents  per  scholar  to  that  sum. 

The  legislature  of  Maine  has,  during  the  present  winter,  levied 
a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  same  purpose. 

Passing  from  New  England  we  learn  that  the  same  system  has 
prevailed  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  since  1851.  As  we 
find  in  this  State  conditions  similar  to  our  own  in  respect  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  population  and  wealth,  her  example  has  a 
special  significance  for  us. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  an  Act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  ^^  rate 
system,"  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  establish  free  schools 
instead  ;  also,  to  raise  $800,000,  by.  a  State  tax,  for  their  support. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  a  fixed  rate  was  substituted  for  a  fixed 
mm,  on  the  ground  that,  while  the  rate  remained  the  same,  the 
amount  raised  would  gradually  increase  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  population.  The  policy  thus  initiated,  although  it  met 
at  the  first  with  some  local  opposition,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  numbered  among  its  advocates  the  ablest  men  of  the  State, 
some  of  whom  have  earned  more  than  a  national  reputation ; 
and  is  now  justly  regarded  with  universal  favor,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  country  as  the  *^  corner  stone  "  of  her  free-school  system. 

The  present  rate  is  one  and  one-fourth  mills  on  the  dollar ;  and 
the  amount  raised  in  18T1  was  $2,416,000.  Adding  to  this  the 
income  of  permanent  funds,  and  deducting  sundry  general 
expenses,  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Public  Schools,  for  1872, 
is  nearly  $2,600,000,*  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  sum  expended  for  their  support  in  1871. 

I  need  not  say  that  from  the  period  first  mentioned  the  evidences 
of  progress  in  the  Public  School  system  of  New  York  have  mul- 
tiplied with  a  rapidity  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union, — and  that  no  small  share  of  this  is  owing,  as  those 
who  administer  it  declare,  to  the  policy  which  I  have  described. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  made  in  June  last,  for  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  relation  to  the  methods  adopted  by  other 
States  than  those  already  named  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

*  Of  this  nun,  the  oonnty  of  New  York  oontributes  nearly  9800,000  more  than  it  receives. 
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Alabama* — The  coDStitution  adopted  in  1867  provides  that  "  one- 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools." 

ArkanBOB, — TTie  school  law  of  1868  provides  that  a  tax  of  "  one 
dollar  per  capita  *  *  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenues  of  the  State 
as  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  law  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  faith- 
lully  appropriated  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free  Common  Schools 
in  this  State." 

Cali/omia. — School  laws  of  1869.  *^  An  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  "  (equal  to  one  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar), is  levied  upon  ^'  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,"  for 
school  purposes,  and  is  ^^  called  and  known  as  the  State  School  Tax." 

Georgia, — ^The  school'  law  of  1870  specifies  several  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  ^^  State  Common  School  Fund,"  and  makes  it  '^  the  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  determine  the  amount  which,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  shall  be  raised  annually  by  taxation  upon  all 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  estimate  which  they  may  find  necessary  to  support 
a  school  in  each  school  district  in  the  State,  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year." 

Illinois. — The  school  law  of  1865  provides  for  "the  annual  levy  *  * 
of  two  mills  on  each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State."  But  while  this  law  is  levied  under  a  law  of  the  State, 
and  is  usually  called  the  "  State  School  Tax  "  it  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  upon 
each  county,  to  support  Public  Schools  within  the  county. 

Kansas, — The  present  school  law  provides  that  "  one  mill  upon  the 
dollar  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State "  shall  be 
"  assessed  annually  *  *  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools." 

Kentucky. — The  school  law  of  March  21st,  1870,  speaks  of  "  the 
annual  tax  of  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  *  *  heretofore 
imposed  by  law,  and  the  annual  tax  of  fifteen  cents  imposed  by  an  act 
passed  at  the  present  session  of  the  general  assembly "  (in  all,  two 
mills  on  the  dollar). 

liOuisiana. — ^The  school  law  of  1869  provides  that  "  for  school  pur- 
poses there  shall  annually  be  levied  *  *  and  collected  *  *  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  each  parish,"  i.  e.  county. 

Maryland. — The  school  law  of  1865  provided  for  "  a  State  tax  of 
fifteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  through- 
out the  State  "  (equal  to  one  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar).  This 
law  has  been  superseded  by  another,  but  there  is  still  a  State  school 
tax,  which  yielded  $405,751.51,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1869. 
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New  Jersey, — ^The  school  law  passed  in  March,  1871,  reads  thns  : 
*'  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Free  Public  Schools,  there  shall  be 
assessed,  levied  and  collected  annually  *  *  a  State  school  tax  of  two 
(2)  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation."  The  State  superintendent 
writes,  "  the  receipts  from  the  two  mill  school  tax  next  year  will  be 
$1,098,684  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  continues  the  appropriation 
heretofore  made  of  $100,000,  making  a  total  State  appropriation  of 
$1,198,684  for  school  purposes  next  year.  This  gives  $4.64  for  every 
child  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.'' 

North  CaroUnou — ^The  school  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1870,  gives  the  "  Public  School  revenue  "  for  that  year  as  fol- 
lows : — 

From  State  tax  on  polls  ($1.10  each),     ....  $57,958  61 

County  tax  on  poll^ 6,488  62 

special  tax  of  one-twelflh  of  one  per  cent.,   .        .  63,011  29 

tax  on  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,      .        .        .  24,823  30 


Making  a  total  of, $152,281  82 

Ohio. — The  school  laws  of  1865  provide  for  a  State  school  tax  "  of 
one  and  three-tenths  mills  on  the  dollar,"  to  *^  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  Common  Schools."  In  the  year  1869-70,  this  tax 
yielded  $1,452,445.85. 

Penneylvanicu — There  is  no  separate  State  tax  for  schools,  but  the 
appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  for  school  purposes  is  $500,000  a 
year.  Of  this,  $83,300  is  expended  for  Normal  Schools  and  the  sala- 
ries of  county  superintendents ;  the  remainder,  $416,700,  is  paid  directly 
for  Public  Schools. 

Virginia, — ^The  school  law  adopted  July,  1870,  provides  for  "  a 
capitation  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  annum,  on  every  male  citi- 
zen," of /^  the  age  of  21  years,  and  such  tax  on  property,  not  less  than 
one  mill,  nor  more  than  5  mills,  on  the  dollar,  as  the  general  assembly 
shall  from  time  to  time  order  to  be  levied." 

West  Virginia, — ^The  law  of  1865  provides  for  "  a  capitation  tax  of 
one  dollar  on  each  *  *  male  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age,"  and  '^  a 
tax  of  ten  cents  upon  the  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  all  taxable 
property  of  the  State." 

Among  the  States  named  are  several  whose  Public  Schools  rank 
anaong  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Of  the  States  not  named  some  have  large  permanent  funds,  the 
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income  of  which  is  sufficient  to  gire  the  needed  aid  to  their 
schools  without  a  resort  to  taxation. 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  and  fairly  as  I  could,  presented  the 
unequal  burdens  which  the  present  mode  of  supporting  our  Public 
Schools  imposes,  and  the  remedy  which,  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  seems  the  most  wise  and  just,  I  commend  the  subject 
to  the  calm  judgment  of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
decisive  action  rests. 


JOSEPH  WHITK 


Boston,  1872. 
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[A.] 

PAPERS  ON  DRAWING. 

ART  EDUCATION,  AND  THB  TEACHING  OF  DBAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[An  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wauteb  Smith,  Professor  of  Art  Education,  and  Head 
Master  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  the  City  of  Boston,  also  State  Director  of  Art 
Education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers*  Association,  in  Boston,  Oct.  20,  1871.] 

The  occasion  upon  which  I  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  yon, 
is  one  of  such  rare  occurrence,  its  importance  educationallj  is  so 
great,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  for  the  discharge  of  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  my  office  so  exceptionally  timely,  that  I  wish  to 
depart  from  my  usual  custom  in  addressing  extempore  remarks  upon 
the  subject  I  have  to  treat ;  and,  in  order  that  I  may  neither  waste 
your  time  by  repetition,  nor  forget  any  connecting  link  in  my  dis- 
course, I  have  written  what  I  have  to  say,  and  will  ask  for  your  kindly 
attention  and  indulgence,  whilst  I  read  it  to  you. 

In  the  presence  of  a  body  of  educationists  such  as  that  I  see  before 
me,  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact,  that,  by  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  art  education  has  been  engrafted  upon  its  far-famed 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  henceforward  wiU  form  a  part,  and, 
I  hope  and  believe,  no  unimportant  section  of  its  excellent  oi^ganiza- 
tion.  Provision  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of  teachers  and 
children  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  of  adults  in  the  night  classes, 
either  has  been  already  made,  or  will  be  arranged  for,  as  opportunities 
occur  and  teachers  can  be  found.  The  passing  of  this  law,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  comply  with  it,  will,  it  is  supposed,  create  a  desire  for 
information  concerning  art  education,  of  especial  interest  just  now; 
and  this  must  be  the  explanation  of  my  being  here  to-day.  Having 
been  appointed  by  this  city  and  the  State  to  assist  in  their  develop- 
ment of  art  education,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
I  believe  the  choice  of  the  Art  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  the  request  of  the  school  board  of  this  city,  fell  upon  me  for 
recommendation  to  the  appointments  I  now  hold,  because,  though 
acquainted  with  the  national  system  of  my  own  country  and  of  other 
European  States,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor  do  I  wholly  approve  of. 
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any  one  of  them,  but  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  system,  in  a 
country  where  the  subject  is  new.  We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all 
the  old  methods  to  the  requirements  of  this  country,  and  omit  all  the 
bad  parts.  And  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  thoroughness  which 
characterizes  the  general  education  of  Massachusetts  shoifld  not 
influence  and  give  tone  to  any  instruction  in  technical  subjects  which 
may  be  added  to  it.  Whilst  we  may  thus  profit  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations  and  older  civilizations  than  our  own,  there  will  be  many 
features  of  this  country  and  of  society  so  superior  to  theirs,  and  so  much 
more  favorable  to  the  development  and  advancement  of  education, 
that  I  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  our  field  of  art  education 
shall,  in  no  prominent  part,  be  a  reflex  of  others,  but  be  a  combina- 
tion of  excellences  that  will  offer  a  model  for  their  imitation. 

So  much  of  a  general  introduction  I  conceived  to  be  necessary, 
before  speaking  practically  on  the  subject  we  are  about  to  consider. 

That  subject,  briefly  described,  is  ^^Art  Education^  and  the  teaching 
of  Drawing  in  Pvhlic  Schools.^ 

The  kind  of  drawing  which  the  State  requires  that  its  citizens  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying,  is  called  ^industrial  drawing";  and 
wisely  so  called,  for  in  that  lies  a  justification  of  its  public  action  in 
the  matter. 

It  is  so  described,  I  apprehend,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  more 
ornamental  or  professional  branches  of  art  which  people  study  rather 
as  an  amusement  or  gratification,  or  as  a  lucrative  profession,  than  as 
an  important  element  in  the  success  of  trades  and  manufactures. 
Economists  are  agreed  that  it  fairly  falls  within  the  scope  of  govern- 
ment, in  any  civilized  country,  to  initiate  movements  by  which  the 
trades  or  manu&ctures  carried  on  by  its  subjects  shall  be  improved  in 
character  and  increased  in  value,  and  thus  through  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion find  a  wider  market  for  their  consumption.  The  prosperity  of 
the  many  is  the  argument  upon  which  this  agreement  is  founded. 
The  principle  thus  acknowledged  has  led  some  of  the  most  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  of  modem  governments  to  establish  systems  of  art 
education,  with  a  view  of  improving  all  branches  of  industrial  trades 
and  manufiictures,  having  regard  to  the  ultimate  influence  on  produc- 
tion and  sale,  as  well  as  increased  value  of  exports  and  articles  of 
home  consumption.  The  success  of  these  experiments  has  been  so 
great  that  several  European  States  at  the  present  time  owe  their 
prosperity  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  their  manu- 
factures, brought  about  mainly  by  their  cultivation  of  art  education. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  government  of  this  State,  and  more 
especially  of  this  city,  has  viewed  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and 
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ihas  we  are  upon  the  threeliold  of  a  nsv  fabric, — a  Bystem  < 
educaUon  for  the  city  and  the  State. 

The  means  whereby  such  a  syetem  would  be  best  organized  to 
the  requirementa  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  keep  supply  and  dei 
in  their  true  relationship,  has  been  a  great  problem  to  the  & 
tionists  of  this  locality,  as  it  has  been  previously  to  the  edaoatit 
of  the  Old  World.  There  are  tliree  sections  of  the  public  t 
educated,  —  children,  adult  artisans,  and  the  public  generally, 
come  under  neither  of  the  two  first  divisions.  How  this  has 
provided  for  in  most  of  the  European  States  I  may  here  shortl 
yon.  For  children,  elementary  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  ge 
education  in  all  Public  Schools;  for  adult  artisaos,  night  schools 
classes  have  been  established  in  almost  all  towns  or  populous  vill: 
and  for  the  general  public,  maseums,  galleries  of  art,  and  cours 
public  lectures  on  art  subjects  are  becoming  general.  Upon  the 
parative  value  of  these  several  means,  there  may  be  and  is  i 
difierence  of  opinion ;  but  upon  one  point  there  is  a  general  a 
ment,  viz.,  that  lo  make  national  art  education  pofsible,  it 
commence  with  the  children  in  JPtiblic  Sc/iooh. 

After  several  unsuccessful  experiments,  that  is  the  conclasit 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  the  educationists  of  Great  Briton  an 
and  the  progress  which  has  since  been  made  in  art  education,  an< 
consequent  improvement  of  industrial  art,  is  evidence  enough 
the  problem  had  been  solved,  and  that  they  were  on  the  right  t 
To  establish  schools  of  art  and  art  galleries,  before  the  mass  o 
community  were  tau^t  to  draw,  was  like  opening  a  univerdty  b 
people  knew  the  alphabet ;  but  to  provide  both  of  these  ^enci 
conjunction  with,  or  as  a  continnation  o£,  the  instruction  in  drawi 
Public  Schools,  was  like  a  logical  sequence,  going  in  ration^  < 
from  strength  to  strength  of  an  unbroken  chain,  from  bud  to  bi 
and  from  branch  to  flower  of  natural  educational  growth. 

Whilst  England  is  appropriating  all  the  features  of  the  TH 
chnsetts  system  of  general  education  that  are  worth  anything  ii 
Forster's  scheme,  we  are  borrowing  from  Great  Brit«n,  as  w( 
from  other  countries,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  experien 
technical  education;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  upon  a  fa 
general  basis  we  shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstructure,  so 
as  the  development  of  pubfio  opinion  in  this  country  will  fumic 
with  the  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

What  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  night  cl 
for  adult^  is  suflicient  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  additional  e£ 
and  has  shown  the  extent  of  the  field  aw^tiug  culture  at  our  hs 
and  the  fact  that  already  a  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  and  Indu 
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is  on  the  way,  and  its  foiuidations  MA  on  a  broad  and  compre- 
ve  pl&D,  w  a  final  proof  that  eventually  no  feature  of  a  perfect 
ne  will  be  wanting  to  complete  the  fabric  of  art  edncation. 
ongh  these  secondary  agencies  are  matters  of  interest  in  a  con- 
iition  of  the  whole  sabject,  it  is  not  with  them  especially  that  we 
the  most  to  do  npon  this  occasion. 

u!  teacAinff  of  drawing  in  Public  Schools  is  that  phase  of  the 
ion  which  most  nearly  interests  you,  and  concerning  which  I 

the  most  to  say.  How,  with  oar  present  means,  and  in  a 
nable  time,  is  it  to  be  brought  about,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
I  the  teaching  general? 

ire,  at  this  point,  we  are  bronght  face  to  face  with  the  same 
ulty  that  has  confronted  the  pioneers  of  art  education  elsewhere, 
Who  is  to  t«ach  drawing  in  the  Public  Schools?  and  the  question 

be  answered  in-  the  same  way.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
,  which  is,  There  can  be  no  special  teachers  of  drawing  as  a 
ate  subject,  any  more  than  of  wiiting  or  arithmetic  as  separate 
cts ;  but  the  general  teachers  themselTes  must  learn  and  teach 
intary  drawing  to  the  children,  in  the  same  way  they  learn  and 

other  subjects.  It  will  only  be  by  having  a  teacher  of  drawing 
ery  class-room  in  every  school  in  the  State,  that  all  the  children 
e  taught  to  draw ;  and  this  you  will  see  can  be  accomplished  only 
aking  the  general  teachers  include  drawing  among  their  subjects 
stmction.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  other 
:ries,  and  is  the  only  way  possible  of  meeting  it  here.  Now,  if 
mtary  drawing  were  either  an  abstruse  subject,  or  as  difficult  of 
sition  as  a  new  language,  it  would  seem  something  like  a  hard- 
Ihat  teachers,  whose  daily  labor  is  so  great  and  whose  leisure  is 
arce,  should  be  expected  to  increase  their  labors  and  sacrifice 
leisure  to  learn  this  new  subject.  But  we  have  found  in  Europe 
I  valuable  and  suffituent  power  of  drawiog  can  be  acquired,  by 
ers  who  have  the  desire  to  learn,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
irithont  any  very  great  sacrifice  either  of  their  leisure  or  their 
ice.  At  the  present  lime,  in  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School  the 
ers  of  the  dty  are  receiving  one  lesson  of  one  hour  on  alternate 
B,  which,  if  they  work  out  the  eierciees  on  each  lesson,  is  in  my 
an  sufficient  time  to  give  ;  and  I  calculate  that  by  next  summer 
will  have  passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  two  subjects, 
land  and  model  drawing,  qualifying  them  to  ^ve  their  pupils 
13  in  the  same. 

other  year  we  shall  take  up  the  subjects  of  geometrical  and  per- 
ive  drawing;  and  though  these  subjects  will  entail  a  little  more 

work,  they  will  be  gob  through  in  the  sesuona  of  one  year. 
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I  can  hardly  Buppose  that  yoa  will  deem  snoh  aa  amount  of  alt 
ance  on  two  ooaraes  of  lessona  aa  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  i 
ifioation  to  teach  elementary  drawing;  and  I  desire  to  inspire 
with  confidence  in  yoor  own  art  powers,  even  if  yet  nndevek 
by  saying  that  to  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  e^ 
tional  processes,  as  teachers  must  be,  the  labor  of  acquiring  sk: 
drawing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  the  result  is  a  practical 
tainty.  As  they  have  great  experience  in  teaching  other  subje< 
have  always  found  school -teachers,  even  with  a  very  limited  pow 
drawing,  to  make  by  far  the  beet  teachers  of  drawing;  and  what 
themselves  acquire  without  difficulty,  they  teach  most  sncoeesfnll; 

Drawing  is  in  many  respects  like  a  language,  a  viable  langc 
the  language  of  form,  having  but  two  letters  in  its  alphabet, 
straight  line  and  the  curve ;  in  this  respect  like  our  own  written  w< 
made  up  of  combinations  of  straight  and  carved  lines, — with 
difference,  that  whilst  a  word  suggests  the  name 'and  thought,  d 
ing  suggests  the  thing  itself.  Both  drawing  and  writing  depen< 
attainment  on  the  same  faculty,  the  faculty  of  imitation;  th< 
drawing,  being  simpler  in  its  elements  than  writing,  is  the  most 
of  acqiuremeut.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  every  pe 
who  can  l>e  taught  to  write  can  be  taught  to  draw;  and  where 
are  taught  simultaneously,  they  assist  each  other, — succeaa  in 
being  a  certain  indication  of  success  in  both. 

Imitative  power  is  common  to  the  human  race,  and  exists  in 
dren  before  they  can  either  walk  or  Speak.  It  is  developed  so  t 
that  from  the  moment  a  child  can  hold  a  pencil,  it  may  be  tangl 
imitate  by  drawing  the  forms  it  sees.  Those  children  whom 
found  impossible  to  teach  to  write,  it  would  be  waste  of  tim 
attempt  to  teach  to  draw;  for  want  of  capacity  in  the  first  most 
oeed  from  some  physical  deficiency  which  would  prove  fatal  ah 
success  in  drawing.  But  for  the  rest,  who  your  own  experience 
convince  yon  are  a  somewhat  considerable  majority,  as  soon  as 
begin  to  go  to  school,  so  soon  should  they  begin  learning  to  d 
and  they  will  be  found  to  take  to  and  acquire  it  best  who  comm 
it  earliest,  and  pursue  it  the  most  systematically  through  the  w 
school  course.  Neither  is  any  special  gift  of  more  than  usual  i 
required  to  enable  persons  to  become  excellent  draughtsmen.  Il 
matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether  such  gifts  exist  at  all ;  and 
certain  if  they  do  exist,  tbcir  possession  is  of  no  account  what 
when  compared  with  perseverance  and  a  determination  to  suo 
The  best  draughtsmen  I  liave  known  began  to  draw  at  about 
years  old  or  earlier;  ^d  it  is  a  singular  commentary  on  genius,  « 
is  supposed  to  be  heaven-bom,  that  those  men  who  are  most  on 
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cknowledged  to  be  geniases,  have 
improvement,  ignoring  their  supp 
tiently  like  journeymen  whilst  leai 
nay  be  expected  that  I  should  re 
ig  drawing.  Mach  undoubtedly  de 
ig  is  carried  on,  that  definite  obje 
lious  Btepa  be  graduated  in  diffic 
e.  My  own  experience  leads  me  t 
I  very  opposite  methods,  and  fiul 
I  as  human  nature  is  varied  in  inc 
tion  should  apply  equally  weil  tc 
or  develop  the  faculties  of  all.  J 
poses  such  a  similarity  of  disposit 
existed  or  is  likely  to  exist ;  and  i 
iely  to  principles,  is  at  the  same  ti 
ly  cramp  and  destroy  the  faouttiei 
I  matter  much  depends  npou  th< 
hetic  teacher  producing  better  ree 
eacher  woald  upon  the  best  of  rn'( 
e  are,  however,  some  schemes  of 
lore  widely  tried  than  others,  an< 
;d  by  long  practice, 
old  drawing-master's  method  c 
?r8,  without  any  arrangement'of  t 
followed  no  longer  in  any  natioi 
Public  Schools  under  government 
ea  only,  without  extensive  illustrat 
ckboard,  is  also  becoming  a  thin^ 
oly  described  ss  the  Eaglish  bla 
tary  drawing  is  perhaps  the  most 
class  teaching,  but  it  should  not 
mnltaneously  given ;  nor  can  it 
icurrent  use  of  text-books  in  the 
:nrat«  illnstrations  of  the  course 
rork  in  support  of  school  work.  I 
[  Bometimes  wholly  by  himself,  he 
ms  how  to  master  an  entirely  nen 
tance  from  other  people, 
group  of  art  instruction  in  eleme 
suitable  to  the  powers  of  the  pu] 
bjects,  and  includes: — 1.  Free-hs 
Drawing.  8.  Memory  Drawing, 
ipectiVe.    A  thorough  groanding  i 
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best  preparatioDB  for  any  fiirther  atndy  of  the  higher  branche§  of 
ednoation.  A  pnpil  having  paseed  exnminatioD  in  anch,  vould 
ready  to  take  hold  of  the  instruction  in  schools  of  art,  or  even 
continne  his  studies  by  himself  in  more  advanced  sabjecta.  The  gn 
of  five  subjects  named,  is  that  in  which  the  Public  School  teachen 
England  have  to  become  proficient,  and  for  a  succesHful  examinat 
in  which  the  government  grants  a  drawing  certificate,  stating  that 
holder  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  Public  Schoc 

The  adaptation  of  this  coarse  of  study  to  the  graded  schools  of  i 
oonntry  in  not  a  difficult  matter,  the  moment  the  corps  of  teacl 
become  qualified  to  teach  drawing;  and  it  can  be  commenced  at  o 
in  those  aubjects  which  the  teachers  themselves  are  practising, 
have  already  become  proficient  in.  The  order  in  which  the  subji 
are  usually  taten  will  decide  the  aaitability  of  each  to  the  difiei 
schools. 

A  simple  arrangement  would  be  as  follows,  giving  three  subject 
each  grade  of  school : — 

In  FrimaTy    Schoob — Free  hand.    Model    and  Memory    Drawing. 
GramiDar  Schools — Memory,  Model  and  Geometrical  ** 

High  and  Normal  Schools — Memoiy,  Model  and  Perspective   " 

I  propose  to  describe  to  you  in  what  manner  and  to  what  dej 
these  objecte  may  be  taught  in  the  three  grades  of  schools. 

1.    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Free-hand  outline  I>rawing. — In  the  very  earliest  lessons  to 
youngest  children,  drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  ara 
only  examples  osed,  the  illustrations  being  vertical,  horizontal  and 
lique  lines  singly  and  in  simple  combinations,  such  as  angles,  sqni 
triangles,  and  the  division  of  straight  lines  into  equal  or  proportjoi 
parts;  curved  lines  associated  with  straight  lines  on  the  simplest  t 
roetrical  arrangement.  That  ia  the  commencement  of  free-hand  di 
ing,  the  pupils  drawing  on  their  slates  until  the  first  difficulties  are  o 
A  moderate  use  of  Roman  capital  letters  is  not  objectionable  for  < 
iea,  but  too  frequent  use  is  wearisome.  Very  young  children 
draw  best  those  forms  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  poasible  lines, 
those  lines  expressing  the  forms  of  objects  they  are  most  fkmiliar  n 
— apples  and  pears,  common  crockery -ware,  leaves  of  trees  and  floii 
and  ench  like.  The  older  pupils  who  are  drawing  free-hand  ont 
from  the  board  upon  paper,  should  have  their  subjects  alternated  ' 
flat  copies,  to  be  drawn  either  the  same  size  as  the  originalt 
enlarged  a  definite  proportion,  either  a  third,  or  a  fourth',  or  by  n 
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BB  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  height  and  proportionately  in  width, 
11  the  blackboard  leaaons  are  exerdees  in  the  reduction  of  forma, 

well  to  vary  the  lessoDB  by  practice  of  the  identical  size  and  by 
rgements.    I  have  found  it  not  to  be  a  good  coBtom  to  keep  cbil- 

drawing  on  slates  longer  than  the  time  when  they  attun  the 
er  of  fairly  balanciDg  the  forms  given  them  to  copy.  It  is  BO  eaay 
lb  ant  errors  upon  elates  that  carelcBsnesB  oilen  results  from  too 

practice  on  them. 

the  choice  of  examples,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  diagrams 
I  objects  shontd  be  represented  geometrically,  not  by  views  of  the 
cts  as  seen  in  perspective,  until  the  pnpils  have  arrived  at  drawing 
I  objects.  The  prindpal  use  of  free-hand  outline  drawing,  is  to 
h  pupilB  the  proper  use  of  materials,  the  names  of  lines  and  forma, 

to  educate  the  eye  in  judging  of  proportion ;  also  to  inculcate 
eption  of  the  beautiful  in  curves  and  forms  of  objects, 
be  time  ^ven  per  week  to  drawing  should  not  be  less  than  two 
■8.  With  the  youngeflt  children,  the  length  of  each  lesson  should 
be  more  than  half  an  hour,  t.  e.  four  short  lessons  per  week;  with 
e  a  little  older,  three  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each  ;  and  with  the 
st  pupils,  who  draw  npon  paper,  two  lessons  of  an  hour  each. 

is  of  some  importance  in  maintaining  interest  in  the  lessons,  that 
1  should  be  complete  in  itself^  the  exercise  be  begun  and  finished 
le  allotted  time;  and  if  this  be  found  difficult,  it  is  better  to  take 
)ler  examples  with  less  work  in  them,  than  either  to  lengthen  the 
I  given,  or  leave  the  exercise  unfinished.  In  the  same  class,  if 
e  pupils  draw  better  than  others,  the  best  may  be  allowed  to  draw 
oaks,  and  the  more  backward  on  slates.  Each  exer<use  shonld  be 
cized  by  the  teacher  dnring  the  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  general 
ciem  from  the  blackboard,  thus  combining  individual  with  olasa 
ruction. 

he  object  given  as  a  lesson  should  be  well  drawn  on  the  black- 
-d  before  the  lesson  begins,  and  the  teacher  in  giving  the  lesson 
lid  commence  by  explaining  its  proportions  and  general  character, 

then  draw  it  agun,  step  by  step,  during  the  process  of  the  lesson, 
ig  followed  by  the  class,  line  for  line,  as  the  form  develops  on  the 
■d. 

he  standard  of  quality  in  outline  varies  in  difierent  coantriea ;  but 
tber  a  thick  or  thin  line  be  allowed,  it  must  be  the  same  thickness 
hinness  everywhere;  and  the  best  line,  in  my  opinion,  is,  a  thin, 
',  nobroken  line,  withoutthe  slightest  variation  in  a  whole  drawing, 
er  in  color  or  breadth. 

fodel  2>Taaing  in  Outline. — The  model  drawing  in  Primary  Schools 
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should  be  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character,  for  into  the  pr 
practice  of  it  perspective  must  more  or  less  enter.  Oolj'  the  ( 
children  ought  to  attempt  it ;  and  the  objects  used,  to  be  as  mnc 
possible  those  which  appear  of  the  same  form  on  all  sides.  These 
be  defined  as  such  objects  as  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  made  up 
potter's  wheel, — thus,  a  cylinder,  a  sphere,  a  oone,  in  geometric  sha 
a  vase  without  a  handle,  a  goblet,  or  a  wine-glass,  a  basin,  a  sai 
a  round  bottle ;  or  wooden  vessels,  such  as  a  bucket  or  a  round 
These  have  the  double  advantage  of  being  symmetrical,  enabling 
teacher  and  pupils  to  nee  a  central  line  in  drawing  them,  and  they 
be  seen  alike  by  all  the  pupils,  bo  that  the  explanations  and  demom 
tioos  given  on  the  blackboard  will  apply  to  all  the  drawings  made 

The  models  used  should  be  piunted  white,  which  displays  the  i 
better  than  any  color.  If  rectangular  solids  be  used,  such  as  ci 
oblong  blocks,  prisms,  square  boxes,  chairs  or  such  like,  the  tea 
will  find  himself  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  difficulties  of  linear 
spective,  beyond  the  ouderstanding  of  children  so  yonng  as  thoi 
Primary  Schools. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  implements  used,  ^ 
I  have  said  with  reference  to  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  exampk 
the  blackboard  applies  similarly  to  object  drawing.  Care  mas 
taken  in  setting  a  model  for  the  class,  that  it  is  not  placed  so  ne: 
any  pupil  as  to  give  him'  a  distorted  view,  or  so  fa^  away  as  1 
seen  with  difficulty.  The  beet  position  with  regard  to  height  is 
the  top  of  the  object  should  be  at  least  six  inches  below  the  lev 
the  pupil's  eye.  A  set  of  three  or  four  dozen  objects  should  be 
in  each  class-room,  in  a  cupboard  or  cabinet  reserved  for  the  pur] 
and  teachers  might  occasionally  exchange  models  of  equal  value 
each  other,  so  as  to  give  freshness  and  variety  to  the  subjects;  oi 
wise  the  pupils  may  get  wearied  of  drawing  the  same  objects  ovei 
over  ^^n. 

Combined  with  firee-hand  and  model  drawing,  the  definition 
plane  geometric  figures  should  be  taught,  and  are  best  taught  by  b 
drawn  as  exercises,  as  well  as  learnt  by  heart  This  will  be  pre] 
tion  for  geometrical  drawing,  to  be  afterwards  learnt  in  the  Gran 
Schools,  as  well  as  being  of  great  value  in  imparting  correct  knowl 
of  common  forma. 

Drawing  fi-om  Memory. — The  third  subject  for  the  Primary  Set 
is  drawing  from  memory. 

I  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  systematic  developi 
of  memoiy- drawing  as  an  element  of  education,  and  art  educatii 
incomplete  without  it.    Beginning  with  geometric  forms  of  a  g 
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t  will  be  found  possible  to  lead  even  the  children  in  Primaiy 
Is  to  reprodace  entirely  from  memory  the  copies  which  they  have 
Y  drawn,  however  elaborate  and  full  of  detail  they  may  be.  All 
emory  exercises  will  consist  of  recently  finished  drawings,  the 
-tions  of  which  will  be  eauly  remembered,  though  at  first  it  may 
lessary  that  the  teacher  should  describe  to  the  claas  some  of  the 
g  characters  of  the  example  given,  to  refresh  the  memory  before 
pile  proceed  to  draw  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise,  the 
nd  worst  efllbrts  ehould  be  taken  to  the  board,  and  their  good 
td  qu^ities  pointed  out  and  criticized,  and  an  accurate  drawing 

example  be  put  on  the  hoard  for  each  pupil  to  contrast  and 
re  with  his  own  work.  He  should  then  be  allowed  to  correct 
'vise  big  drawing  from  the  teacher's  example  upon  the  board. 

exerdses  in  memory  drawing  may  also  occasionally  be  required 

pupils,  with  much  advantage. 

GRAHMAB  SCHOOLS. 

group  of  sabjeots  of  model,  memory,  and  geometrical  drawing, 
le  for  pupils  in  Grammar  Schools,  introdnceg  one  new  subject 
-that  of  geometrical  drawing,  which  takes  the  place  of  free- 
mtline,  practised  sufficiently  in  drawing  from  objects  and  mem- 
The  model  drawing  may  now  be  made  to  include  snch  geomet- 
ms  as  can  be  used  to  convey  the  first  elementary  rules  of  per- 
re,  Bucb  as  the  convergence  of  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the 
he  fore-ehortening  of  lines  and  planes  according  to  the  angle 
lake  with  the  direction  in  which  the  student  ts  looking  at  the 
,  and  other  elementary  rules.  More  difficult  models  being  used, 
pupil  will  have  a  different  view  of  the  same  object,  and  though 
il  principles  may  and  should  be  explained  by  diagrams  on 
ickboard,  the  teaching  will  bo  more  individual  than  before.  The 
ring  of  heights  and  widths  proportionately,  and  of  vanishing 
,  by  means  of  the  pencil  held  in  the  hand,  at  the  full  extent  of 
itstretched  arm,  must  be  explained  to  and  practised  by  the  pu- 
for  that  is  the  only  practical  and  accurate  method  of  model 
ig.  This  way  of  measuring,  which  every  draughtsman  and 
adopts,  does  not  come  under  the  -head  or  description  of  mechani- 
asurement,  being  only  the  means  of  ascertwning  the  proportion 

various  pans,  as  afiected  by  the  laws  of  perspective.  Instead 
;1e  objects  being  given,  as  in  the  primary  schools,  groaps  of  ob- 
lay  profitably  be  placed  before  the  pupils,  some  of  which  they 
ave  already  drawn,  and  others  which  will  be  fresh  to  them. 
3tric  solids,  such  as  the  cube,  oblong  block,  triangular,  square, 
;onal  and  hexagonal  prisms  aad  pyramids,  as  well  as  the  cylin- 
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der,  cone  and  Bphere,  sre  very  asefully  employed,  each  or  mon 
one  at  a  time,  in  conjuiiction  with  some  familiar  object,  togethei 
posing  a  group  of  forms.  There  will  ehortly  be  in  thia  city  a 
plete  eet  of  such  models,  which  will  be  deposited,  for  the  ezami 
of  teachers,  in  the  Appletoa  Street  School ;  and  I  would  con 
them  to  your  careful  notice.  The  great  difficulty,  at  present, 
the  friends  of  art  education  in  America  will  have  to  meet,  is  tt 
Tision  of  suitable  examples  for  study ;  so  that  I  see  no  other  ^ 
forwarding  the  cause  or  of  removiog  the  difficulty  than  by  eat 
ing  an  agency,  eithel-  by  the  State  or  through  private  ente 
where  all  the  most  approved  models  and  copies  may  always  be  : 
able  at  a  moderate  cost.  At  present,  models  which  a  profcsn 
educated  art  master  could  conscientiously  use,  do  not  apparenlJ; 
on  sale  in  the  United  States. 

In  England,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  nation  was  awj 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  giving  an  art  education  to  its  peop 
two  diffionlties  were  the  want  of  teachers  and  of  copies.  Th 
be  our  want,  but  it  will  exist  no  longer  than  people  feel  api 
about  the  matter.  When  once  a  real,  earnest  demand  shall  exi 
want  can  be  supplied,  in  as  many  months  as  It  has  taken  years  t 
dnce  them  in  the  old  country.  In  this  matter,  England  has  be 
pioneer,  and  we  must  profit  by  her  experieace. 

Memory  Draining. — Just  as  the  groups  of  subjecU  in  model 
ing  will  be  more  difficult  than  those  used  in  Primary  Schools 
course  the  memory  exercises  will  be  more  advanced  also.  Som 
a  whole  class  may  be  required  to  draw  any  given  example  wfai 
been  practised  months  before,  or  perhaps  formed  part  of  a  co 
the  Primary  Schools.  Every  pnpil  should  have  one  lesson  per  v 
drawing  on  the  blackboard,  in  chalk,  on  a  large  scale.  It  wo 
well  to  let  a  third  of  the  class  draw  either  their  models  or  in 
exercises,  upon  the  board, — each  lesson, — so  that  during  the  « 
three  lessons  be  given,  all  will  have  drawn  upon  the  board. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — The  pupils  having  been  previously 
the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  plane  geometry,  may  be  passed 
the  construction  of  figures.  Each  pupil  requires  a  good  pair  of 
compasses,  a  ruler  with  inches  marked  upon  it,  and  a  ruled  b 
smooth  paper  to  work  his  problems  in.  The  teacher  ennnciat 
problem  to  the  olass,  who  writes  the  enunciation  from  his  die 
Jle  then  works  out  the  problem  on  the  board,  the  olass  followin 
by  step.  Six  elementary  problems  are  an  hour's  work,  and  four 
more  intricate  problems  will  take  the  same  time.    Every  Ui 
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leaeon  in  geometrical  drawing  phoold  be  a  reaume  from  memory 
rioos  lessons.  There  is  one  consideration,  witb  reierenoe  to 
ibjeot,  teachers  should  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
As  demonstrations  of  the  results  are  not  required,  their  own 
cy  most  be  the  demonstration.  If  a  geometrical  drawing  is  not 
te,  it  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
lutiful,  and  unless  intensely  tme  in  its  result,  is  not  useful,  but 
B  of  delusive  and  worthless  ugliness.  I  mention  this  because 
will  sometimes  apologize  for  inaccurate  results,  by  stating  that 

0  know  how  to  work  the  problem,  which  always  seems  to  me 
^vation  of  the  original  offenoe  rather  than  an  excose  for  it. 
ike  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  telling  a  lie,  who  tries  to  excuse 
f  on  the  gronnds  that  he  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  did  not  him- 
lieve  the  statement  he  was  making.  Accuracy  and  inaccuracy 
irely  habits  which  are  formed  either  by  good  training  or  bad  and 
a  instruction. 

h  and  Normal  Schoola, — In  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  ft 
range  of  study  is  permiBsible,  because  the  capaciUes  of  the  stn- 
are  more  developed.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
■  in  attempting  too  much.  In  future  years  it  will  be  desirable 
le  students  in  the  Normal  Schools  should,  during  their  period  of 
g,  complete  an  advanced  course  of  lessons  in  the  five  subjects  of 
,nd,  model,  memory,  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing,  and 
sing  exaniinations  in  them  receive  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
tency  to  give  instruction,  the  examinations  being  condncted, 
plomas  awarded  by  the  responsible  officeiB  of  the  State  govern- 

This,  however,  must  be  a  matter  of  growth, 
model  drawing  of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  should  be  made 
.  instructive  coarse,  and  besides  iUustratJog  the  use  of  dilKrent 
ala^  as  chalk,  monochrome  and  color,  be  very  comprehensive  in 
L     Drawing  from  plaster  casts  in  crayon  and  sepia;  from 

1  of  natural  objects,  as  fruits  and  flowers ;  fix>m  sUIl  life  and  ob- 
>f  art,  in  water-colors, — will  give  a  wider  scope  and  a  greater 
t  to  the  object  drawing  than  was  possible  in  the  elementary 
I. 

nring  ought  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  pupils  who  have  previously 
through  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  that  in  the  High 
onual  Schools  it  should  be  used  generally  in  the  atady  of  other 
:s,  and  exercises  in  botany,  geology,  natural  history,  anatomy  or 
sics  be  readily  illustrated  by  drawings  and  sketches,  in  the 
atJon  of  which  iaBtraction  would  be  given  to  the  students  in 
g  and  coloring. 
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In  these  exeixneee  high  finish  or  pretty  ornamental  punting  an 
to  be  sought  after, — good  drawing,  having  a  round  effect,  and  f 
tinted  like  nature,  being  more  educational,  besides  being  more  eooi 
ical  of  time,  than  finished  painting. 

In  time  I  hope  the  negleoted  subject  of  art  ednoation  may  be< 
of  BO  much  value  educationally,  that  we  ahall  use  it  freely  in  acqai 
knowledge  of  history,  of  the  social  life  of  other  ages  and  peopU 
the  glorious  art  epochs  of  the  old  world,  and  the  still  glorious  nai 
phenomena  which  snrronnd  ns  every  day  in  the  new  world.  A  rel 
perception  of  the  beantiflil  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  enjoyi 
arising  therefrom,  will  be  ample  compensation  for  time  spent  ii 
study,  by  those  who  derive  no  pecuniary  or  social  advantages  i 
it. 

The  additional  subject  of  Perspective  is  put  down  for  study  in 
High  and  Normal  Schools.  It  is  of  ocinree  of  the  veiy  highest  in 
tance  to  the  proper  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  hai 
same  relatio[iship  to  linear  representation  that  grammar  has  to 
guage.  It  would  be  possible  to  speak  grammatically  without  a  kn 
edge  of  grammar,  and  to  draw  accnrately,  as  Turner  did,  withe 
technical  knowledge  of  perspective;  but  these  things  are  pos 
only  to  the  few  whose  enormous  experience  compensates  for  1 
want  of  education.  Perspective,  studied  systematically,  gives 
teacher  of  drawing  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  linear  n 
sentation,  that,  combined  with  model  and  memory  drawing,  he  ) 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  examples,  nor  fear  to  reproduce  them. 

In  this  subject,  which  is  taught  entirely  on  the  blackboard, 
teacher  requires  much  power  of  illustration  by  sketches,  and  { 
clearness  of  verbal  explanation,  to  make  the  problems  intelligib 
the  student.  Great  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  has  ens 
OS  to  reduce  its  miun  principles  to  a  plun  system,  and  when  we  se 
the  assistance  of  a  good  text-book  it  will  be  found  comparatively 
of  attdnmenL  Qeometrical  drawing  must  necessarily  precede 
study  of  perspective,  which  is  dependent  on  it  for  the  constructlc 
forms  used,  as  well  as  for  experience  in  handling  the  instrumenl 
which  it  is  worked  out. 

I  feel  now  that  I  have  occupied  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  of 
valuable  time,  and  with  a  few  wordb  will  conclude.  It  is  difS 
without  illustrations  imd  examples  of  reference,  to  convey  clear) 
that  is  meant  about  a  system  of  art  education.  Being  here  a 
comparatively  new  sulfject,  I  have  been  precluded  from  appealii 
yonr  remembrance  of  exhibitions  and  public  displays  of  the  wor 
students.  It  was  intended  to  have  here  to-night  a  collection  of  d 
inga,  the  property  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  recently  aoqn 
partly  by  gift  and  partiy  by  purchase,  firom  the  South  Kendn 
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m  in  LoncloD,  illastrating  the  course  of  study  in  English  scbooU 
Practical  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  this ;  but  I  am 
d  to  refer  yon  to  an  exhibition  wbioh  is  sbortiy  to  be  held  in 
lOoiB  of  the  society  of  artiatg  in  Boston,  which  every  lover  of 
d  friend  of  art  education  should  see.  Including  two  valuable 
ions  of  students'  drawings, — the  one  just  referred  to,  and 
!r  which  is  the  property  of  the  oity  of  Boston, — there  will  be 
its  of  works  displayiug  the  systems  of  art  education  in  France 
Belgium.  The  three  systems  are  entirely  different,  and  I  thiqk 
ill  agree  with  me  in  saying,  when  you  see  the  works,  that  each 
reat  and  distinctive  merits.  The  exhibition  will  offer  the 
als  also  for  a  comparison  of  results  which  wUl  be  of  the  great- 
erest  to  the  edncationbt.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
be  open  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  present  time. 
)n  ajuBt  recognition  of  the  good  features  in  the  systems  of 
ies  where  the  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  and  a  deliberate  con- 
tion  of  our  own  circumstances  and  requirements,  let  ns  hope  in 

0  establish  a  sound  system  (»f  art  education  in  this  State.  It  is 
branch  of  education  capable  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  for  yoa 
that  "art  is  long";  but  the  same  wisdom  that  has  bnilt  up  the 
fioent  educational  system  of  Masaachnsette,  will,  I  feel  confi- 
be  as  capable  of  perfecting  and  completing  each  phase  and 
B  that  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  that  system ; 
aving  passed  the  law  that  it  shall  be  done,  will  be  in  no  dispo- 
to  look  back,  or  be  impatient  and  lose  heart  if  the  highest 

1  do  not  immediately  manifest  themselves. 

have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that,  in  beginning  with  the 
)  Schools,  we  are  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  and  we  have  the 
ict  of  possessing,  before  very  long,  a  central  institute  of  art  in 
oston  Mnsenm  of  Art,  which  will  be  like  the  headquarters  of 
t  for  the  State.  The  education  of  teachers  will  be  provided  for 
city  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  before  very  long  there  will 
dly  a  school  in  which  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  given.  The 
'  of  examples  to  carry  on  an  efficient  course  of  art  education 
>llow  upon  the  demand  for  them,  without  nnneoesaary  delay, 
lus  I  nuuntain  that  the  prospects  of  naturalizing  the  subject  and 
ling  for  its  development  are  of  the  most  enoourt^ng  character. 
!  all,  there  are  men  in  this  city  and  State  who  take  the  most 
ehensive  view  of  the  public  aspect  of  this  question,  and  are 
ed  to  spare  neither  their  time  nor  their  means  in  carrying  it 
;h.  To  them,  and  to  all  others  who  assist  in  the  cause,  I  wish 
loeM,  and  feel  a  strong  gratification  on  my  own  part  that  I  shall 
mitted  to  help  in  the  inaugnration  of  a  system  of  art  education 
I  great  connt^. 
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CprnnumtDtalt^  of  Piiuu^miUt. 


Cliairmamiif  tk*  ScKubI  Omniillttiif 

Tour  attention  is  respeotfuHy  invited  to  the  foUowing  law  :— 

[Chapter  Z^S,  Acta  of  ISTO] 
Sect.  1.     The  Srrt  lection  of  cbapler  thirty-ei|;ht  of  the  General  Sti 
hereby  emended,  bo  M  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learntn 
ftre  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schoob. 

Sect.  2.    Any  city  or  town  maj,  and  every  city  and  town  having  tat 

ten  thonsand  Inbabitaate,  shall  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free 

tkin  in  induatrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  yaars 

either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  comrai 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  lake  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Approved  May  1 

In  order  to  famish  the  neuessary  information,  and  to  enabh 
inclnded  by  popaltitioD  under  the  law  above  recited  to  oomp! 
its  enactments,  ih^  Stnto  Board  of  Eduoation  has  appointed  a 
officer,  whose  duty  will  be  to  (.'ivo  professional  advice  on  all  te 
matters  relating  to  Art  Education  in  the  State,  and  in  otlie 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in  respect  thereto,  asiU 
It  has  been  felt  that  to  etigratl  this  comparatively  new  brand 
atruction  upon  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  to  n 
tiie  subject  of  nightr-scbool  instruction,  would  require  experieno 
fessional  knowledge  both  of  the  means  and  applianoes  by  whi 
Education  can  be  carried  out,  and  fur  its  organization  and  supc 
when  established. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  Board  to  secure  this  informati 
direction  have  been  as  follows : — 

The  city  of  Boston  having  recently  appointed  a  Head-Maal 
Professor  of  Art  Education  in  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  Din 
the  night  classes  for  Drawing  establislied  in  compliance  with  th< 
Act,  and  having  only  need  for  the  employment  of  a  portion 
time,  the  State  Board  has  also  secured  his  services  as  professio 
riser  in  the  matter  of  Art  Education.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  V 
SuiTH,  late  of  England,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Stale  I 
of  Art  Education,  and  the  object  of  this  circular  is  to  explaii 
officers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  to  the  teachers 
Public  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  others  interested  in 
vanoement  of  Art  Education,  how  they  may  avail  themselves 
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itance.  Knmerons  applications  for  information,  arising  probably 
1  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  law,  have  made  the  issue  of  some 
gral  information  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Public  Schools. 
;  is  supposed  that  before  drawing  can  be  satisfactorily  tanght  in 
schools,  the  teachers  most  have  a  clear  and  well-defined  system  of 
aentary  teaching  brought  'before  them  which  can  be  acquired  by 
naelvee,  and  not  too  difficult  to  impart  to  their  pnpils.  This  is 
ig  partially  accomplished  by  the  practical  demonstrations  and  ad- 
tses  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  given  by  the  Director  at  the 
fhers'  Institutes,  and  will  be  continued  by  the  same  means  at  the 
imal  Schools,  and  in  other  ways.  The  reprint  of  a  paper  by  him 
Q  the  subject,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ion,  and  of  other  papers,  in  whole  o»  in  part,  heretofore  printed  by 

Boardj  will  be  made,  and  circulated  among  the  teachers  of  the 
>lic  Schools  in  the  State.    Other  papers  bearing  npon  the  question, 

containing  such  information  as  may  be  deemed  of  sei-vice  to 
;hera,  may  also  be  issued,  as  occasion  demands.  Inquiries  on 
cial  subjects,  or  technical  difficulties,  may  also  he  addressed  by 
■^en  to  the  State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

Etenimo  Classes. 
I  circular  stating  the  course  of  instmction  in  Drawing,  arranged 
Mr.  Smitfa,  and  in  use  at  the  free  evening  classes  of  the  city  of 
iton,  is  appended  to  this.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  embodj*  such 
leral  subjects  as  are  attainable  by  all  classes  of  students,  in  evening 
rk,  by  gas-light,  color  being  generally  excluded  from  the  course, 
comprises  what  is  usually  included  under  the  term  "  Mechanical  or 
lustrial  Drawing";  but  to  this  might  he  added,  as  of  equal  im- 
tance  to  some  trades  and  occupations,  the  subjects  of  modelling  Id 
y  and  casting  in  plaster,  where  room  and  appliances  are  obtainable 
the  study,  and  a  teacher  can  he  procured.  To  facilitate  the  estab- 
ment  of  such  evening  classes,  the  Board  has  obtained  a  complete 
lection  of  models,  casts,  and  other  apparatus  and  examples,  in  use 
the  Schools  of  Art  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  set  of  the 
rks  of  studentA  in  those  schools,  illustrating  a  complete  course  of 
trnction  in  all  the  stages  of  Art  Study,  by  actnal  specimens  of  the 
dents'  productjons,  from  the  most  elementary  works  to  the  most 
ranced.  This  collecUon  of  drawings  and  examples  is  to  be  depos- 
1  at  the  State  House.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  any  city  or 
ra  engaged  in  forming  free  evening  drawing  classes,  provided  the 
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committee  of  local  Board  of  Education  will  be  respondblc  for 
lie  display,  safe  custody  and  retain.  At  the  time  of  sticli  an 
tion,  the  Director  of  Art  Edacation  will,  on  reqaest,  attend  pe: 
any  conference  of  the  School  Committee  in  the  locality,  to  a 
the  det^led  information  requisite  in  commencing  Art  classc 
teaching  and  general  management,  and  give,  if  deBirable,  an 
on  the  subject  to  public  meetings  called  to  consider  the  qaei 
Art  Education.  As,  however,  many  of-  snch  applications  maj 
pected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  notice  some  time  previoa 
period  at  which  each  exhibitions,  conferences  or  meetings  maj 
sired,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  without  iiit< 
with  similar  efforts  in  other  places. 

Among  the  several  ways  in  which  the  State  Director  of  Art 
tion  may  be  of  assistance  to  School  Boards  are  the  following  :- 

1.  Giving  information  as  to  the  bed  metbodiof  6tting,  arranging' and 
claM  roomi  for  the  itudj  of  drawing — the  proviaion,  coat  and  prepa 

2.  Consultation  wiib  teacben,  or  tbeir  examinttion  aa  to  fitneaa  for 
ment  as  teacbera,  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the  esampiea  pro' 
the  conrte  of  atudy. 

AH  applications  in  response  to  this  circular  should  be  addn 
follows :  Waltbb  Smith,  Esq.,  Director  of  AH  Educatit 
Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Fbck  Evrkiho  Classsb  ik  Boston  for  the  Stud^  of  Induatrial  1 
held  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  Appleton  Street,  and  in  the  Inatitate  i 
nolotty,  Boylston  Street. 

Daya  and  hours  of  atudy ;  Monday,  Taesday,  ThDrsda/  and  Friday, ' 
to  »,  P.  M. 

Students  allowed  to  attend  either  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  or  ^ei 
Friday  erenings,  but  not  oftener, 

Staobs  and  Subjects  of  Stci>t. 
Elemtntary  f^''*'*"     \ —Inttnaumtal  Draving. 

Courte  Sections :   a.  Linear   Geometry ;   6,  Me 

froai  Oopiw.  gnj  Machine  Drawing ;  c,  Linear  Pen 

Adoaneed  ■  rf,  DetalU  of  Architectural  Dnwiug  an 

Coarte.  lag  Construction :  *,  Ship-DrafUnir. 

'n™   '*-   B^  i-o.         I  ■  .-  1-  .     ^  ^,tZ 

ot4«t  oc  j>t-  [Stage  L,  consistiiig  of  Inttrameatal  Draw 

^''  L  present  carried  on  at  the  Institnte  of  Tech 
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old  one  ia  m  (tamped.  All  6niabed  drniringa  are  to  be  left  in  the  Schoi 
ttie  Drawing  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  retaining  felected  worka ; 
will  be  returned  to  their  author*,  after  each  anonal  eihibition. 

Voluntary  examinationB  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  Mtch  tens,  in  A' 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  certificatee  of  proBciencj. 

Wk.  T   BRiam am.  Chairman. 

Walter  Smith,  Diraelvr  of  iht  CL 

Your  attention  is  alao  reBpectfuUy  invited  to  the  pi^ra  on  tb 
jeot  of  Drawing,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-Fourth  ] 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

JOSEPH  WHITE, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  EductU 


Teachbbs*  Class. 

There  is  an  argent  demand  for  teachers  who  are  qaalified  t 
charge  of  the  evening  classea  in  free-hand  and  induatrisl  di 
required  by  law  in  the  large  towns  of  this  State. 

Letters  from  nearly  all  the  anperintendents  of  pnblic  instmci 
these  towns  state  that  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  indical 
necessity  for  providing,  at  onoe,  some  normal  instruction  foi 
persons  as  have  some  skill  in  drawing  who  would  be  glad  to  fit 
selves  for  this  special  work. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  is  also  a  good  tnuning  for  alVte 
in  Public  Schools. 

ArraDgements  have  been  made  to  organize  a  class  for  a  coi 
thirty  lessons,  provided  a  sufficient  number  apply,  at  the  rooms 
Worcester  Free  Institute,  the  use  of  which  has  been  generously  < 
by  the  Trustees,  free  of  chai^.  The  conditions  under  whi{ 
class  will  be  opened  are  the  following,  vis. : — 

1.  The  number  in  the  elan  ihall  not  be  len  than  thirty, 

2.  Each  pupil  muat  have  Mme  kuowledgo  of  the  lubject  at  the  outset. 
8.    The  number  of  lessons  will  be  thirty,  and  will  be  eweniially  a  re[ 

of  the  conrie  given  in  thia  city  la«t  winter. 

4.  The  lenoni  will  bo  given  twice  a  day  for  the  Gnt  five  dayi  in  the 
beginning  early  in  July;  and  the  houn  will  be  so  arranged  that  rendi 
neighboring  towns  can  come  and  relum  daily  by  cars. 

5.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  <>t  tb 
Inslilnte. 

6.  The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  teach  ladies  and  gentlem 
can  draw,  how  to  Uaek  drawiog. 
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Tfae  fee  for  the  coarse  will  be  ten  dollars,  pajable  in  advaoce. 

ApplicatioDi  taon  be  made  before  the  twentieth  of  June. 

Full  pHr^cuUn  in  regard  to  this  clan  will  be  given  u  aoon  as  the  qaettion 
foundation  is  settled. 
ard  can  be  obtained  in  Worcester  at  one  dollar  a  daj. 

class  for  Laboratory  practice  will  also  be  formed  at  the  same 
^,  under  the  eame^  conditions  as  to  time,  instmction,  nnmber  and 
□ae.  Any  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  elementary  chem- 
may  join  this  class.  The  exercises  will  be  so  arranged  that  those 
wish  cao  join  both  classes, 
jplications.for  either  class  are  to  be  sent  to 

A.  P.  MARBLE, 
Supt.  J^vilic  Inttruction, 
Worcetter,  Mass. 
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8  82 

10 

Swanpscott, 

2-61 

15  84 

10 

2-10 

6  38 

8 

Wenham.  . 

3-38 

West  Newbury, 

2-83 

a  76 

8 

Average, 

•.002-^7 

t8  44 

9 

2-] 


PUBUO  DOCUMENT— No. 

FRANKLIN  CODNTY. 


m 

IfL 

0 

M 

|J;i 

PI 

K».    Dv 

ield 

1-70 

4  81 

0    18 

iland 

2-57 

riemont, 

8-21 

9  22 

raioe, 

2-85 

e  89 

8-01 

9  22 

6    19 

3-81 

8  19 

6    16 

ng, 

8-34 

10  04 

7      9 

1-50 

5  74 

6      6 

nfieH 

8-33 

U  18 

8    16 

ley 

6-19 

e  92 

h 

8-8B 

9  09 

2-86 

8  85 

7      1 

len 

2-61 

wt. 

4-97 

a  39 

t«inie, 

2-21 

6  80 

S«lem, 

4-48 

9  49 

hfield, 

3-53 

6  58 

9     11 

2-26 

6  30 

5    18 

4-46 

6  84 

2-00 

7  12 

a    16 

esburj,        

4-98 

9  17 

a     8 

Ierl«nd 

8-22 

9  09 

wick, 

5-30 

10  12 

a   10 

8-B8 

10  12 

a    8 

uely, 

1-79 

7  78 

6      9 

Average, 

9.003-08 

•7  58 

6      9 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


»,001-96 

t5  15 

7      9 

1-89 

4  88 

a     9 

field 

2-79 

8  26 

7    10 

Iter, 

4-02 

8  80 

a    7 

opee, 

4-35 

10  43 

9      3 

ivllle 

4-18 

8  37 

a    1 

and,     .                  

2-65 

4  76 

oke, 

2-81 

0  64 

9      8 

K-T  :;::;: 

2-46 

5  16 

8-81 

7  88 

Igcmiery, 

4-57 

10  75 

8-71 

6  44 

7      1 

«ll 

8-63 

,» 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
HAMPDEN   COUNTY— CoimiinED. 


CITT    OB   TOWM, 

iiill 

^1 
|1 

nthwick 

ringfield, 

Jland 

«  001-61 
2-46 
2-03 

»100 
16  00 
6  60 
6  18 

14  eg 

18  92 
6  98 

7      S 
10      - 
6       S 

eatfield.  . 

ett  Spring6eld, 

S-04 
8-02 
2-96 

9      C 

0    a 
e  18 

ATBMge, 

«.oo2-eo 

tU  31 

8      « 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTT. 


nbent,    . 

IcherUtwD, 

e«ter6eld, 

nuningtou, 

alhamptoni 

ifield,     . 

eenifich, 

tfield,     ' 

ddlefi^d,' 
rtbamptoD, 

linfieid, '. 

itb  H(u]l«j, 

ithamplon, 

>re, 

MthamptoQ, 

llianuburg, 

Mhington, 


2-40 

2-41 

3-49 

8-82 

3- 86 

2-85 

2-04 

2-67 

2-18 

3-60 

4-82 

8-06 

4-20 

3-44 

8-46    , 

4-82 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


iby, 


•  002-40 
2-76 
2^4 
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MIDDLESEX    CODNTT— Continukd. 

CITT    OB  TOWK. 

M 

5-% 

fiis 

n 
n 

How   DuT*. 

9003-10 

tlO  16 

7    18 

, 

2-21 

8  46 

7    16 

2-52 

22  63 

10      - 

1-79 

10  88 

7    16 

8-08 

6    10 

20  31 
10  68 

2-21 

6      4 

2-38 

13  72 

10      - 

2-19 

7  89 

«      - 

2-83 

14  81 

10    10 

brd, 

1-93 

6  51 

6    17 

2-62 

12  59 

9      6 

2-28 

7  88 

6      8 

>U 

2-76 

9  41 

6    10 

2-66 

14  85 

10    10 

gham 

8-88 

16  06 

8  n 

3-78 

8  01 

7      6 

8-41 

9  02 

8      8 

4-10 

8  36 

8      S 

8-59 

7  88 

8      8 

on, 

8-01 

21  21 

g    14 

2-67 

11  48 

8      5 

2-S6 

8  S3 

6    19 

8-16 

13  66 

10    10 

2-68 

18  41 

10      6 

6-09 

«  62 

8    17 

8-17 

17  67 

10      8 

2-91 

12  77 

10      - 

8-82 

8  38 

8      7 

2-78 

22  68 

9     12 

leadiDg, 

2-73 

7  86 

7    15 

ell,. 

1-89 

.    429 

6    00 

8-78 

12  80 

9      2 

2-26 

9  67 

7      8 

2.88 

6  63 

6      - 

Uk, 

2-90 

18  07 

10    10 

8-50 

11  07 

9      8 

2-61 

5  17 

8      - 

2-98 

7  89 

1-96 

7  84 

8    16 

«?' 

4-09 

8  oe 

«      - 

8-47 

9  81 

4    16 

eld,.     '  

2-64 

10  18 

10      - 

8-18 

17  77 

10      1 

2-60 

16  98 

8  44 

8      8 

rd,  .                

2-82 

7  11 

8      - 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Conolds id. 


a"^ 

f 

:   s . 

t 

CITY   OR  TOWS. 

"■nu 

"i     si 

. 

mi 

iPi? 

Weston, 

4002-65 

916  08 

t) 

Wilmington 

2-07 

7  12 

6 

V 

Wobuni,    .    , 

2-46 

10  47 

U 

ATerage, 

».002-78 

»18  17 

8 

NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 

NMtucket, 

» 004-89 

112  21 

10 

NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

1-003-84 

•9  91 

7 

H 

Brookline 

1-36 

25  83 

1(1 

CantoD 

8-11 

8  66 

n 

CohBMet, 

2-11 

8  77 

1(1 

Dedham 

3-30 

18  64 

1(1 

Dover. 

2-49 

7  84 

6 

lojborough 

3-01 

8  63 

a 

Hyde  Park, 

2-62 

16  79 

in 

Medfield, 

1-60 

6  43 

5 

Medway 

8-68 

9  17 

7 

Milton, 

1-99 

21  46 

H 

Neodham 

3-38 

14  61 

Norfolk 

4-40 

9  01 

7 

Quincy,      .        .       " 

3-29 

11  44 

in 

lUndolph 

6-04 

7  21 

9 

5  96 

H 

8-ai 

7  09 

H 

8-80 

11  39 

H 

West  Roxbnry, 

2-11 

18  40 

III 

Weymouth, 

4-11 

10  61 

1) 

3-62 

9  64 

7 

Average, 

1.002-62 

»12  04 

9 

PLYMOUTH    C 

OUNTY. 

Bridgewater, 

'■T28 

11  64 

8 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— CoNTiKDKD. 


III 

n 
n 

CITT   OB  TOWN 

m 

•  002-11 

•5  67 

6      6 

>7. 

1-93 

4  80 

7    10 

ridgewater, 

4-13 

8  64 

8    17 

3-22 

8  38 

3-27 

7  21 

7    14 

2-26 

827 

1-22 

6  54 

2-80 

10  64 

9      6 

lie, 

3-50 

8  24 

2-89 

5  21 

6      6 

eld 

8-00 

7  80 

8    10 

2-24 

xirough, 

8-24 

7  07 

Iridgewaler, 

4-02 

8  97 

8    10 

3-18 

«  52 

8    10 

th, 

4-50 

12  70 

0      9 

8-08 

5  20 

6      0 

2-42 

6  88 

2-77 

6  21 

Scituate, 

2-34 

8  87 

4-00 

6  40 

6    14 

Sridgewater,     .         . 

3-02 

7  96 

8      - 

'e"«e, 

•  008-84 

•7  90 

8      5 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 

•     . 

•  001-48 
3-19 
2-54 
2-81 

•10  07 

14  12 
11  29 

' ■        ■ 

10    JO 

rop, .         .         . 

8      8 

range,     . 

•  001-52 

•10  13 

10    14 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


mlam, 

n, 

•.003-07 
1-05 
2-85 

•7  41 
7  89 
6  88 
9  51 
4  57 

6  5 

7  12 
6      2 

2-40 

6    15 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY— Contwdkd. 


OITT    OB  TOWS. 


BlackBloDe, 
BoltoD,  . 
Bovlaton,  . 
Brookfield, 
CbarltoD,  . 
CliDlon, 

Dougiu,    . 
Dadley,     . 
Fitcbba^ . 
Gardner,   . 
Grafton,     . 
Hardwick, . 
Hvrard,    . 
Holden,     . 
Habbardston,     . 
Lancaster, . 
Leicester,  . 
Leominster,        . 
LuDenbai^, 
MeudoD,    . 
MilfoH,     . 
Uillburr,   . 
New  Braintree, . 
Uoithborougb,    . 
Nor(hbrid|te, 
North  Brookfield, 
Oak  bam,    . 
Oxford,      . 

Petenham, 


Boyalstan,  . 
Rutland,    . 
Shrewsbury, 
Soutbborough, 
SoDtfa  bridge, 

Sterling,    . 
Sturt>ridge, 


Temple  ton, 

Uxbridee, . 
Warren,  . 
Webster,    . 


8-67 
4-Sl 
1-90 
2-11 
S-09 
2-89 
2-01 
2-80 
2-74 
1-92 
2-60 
2-84 


2-66 
2-48 
8-18 
2-93 
3-45 
8-66 
2-40 
2-46 
S-40 
1-90 
2-06 
8-18 
2-40 
8-28 
8-11 
8-25 
1-80 
2-22 
2-90 
8-46 
8-40 
2-94 
8-16 
2-82 
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WORCESTER 

COUNTY— COKOLDDID. 

OITT    OR  TOWF. 

fell 

Sa 

t 002-98 
2-94 
8-20 
3-29 
2-66 
2-6S 

18  58 
6  4& 
6  74 
9  72 
8  OS 

12  84 

Mot   D*7(. 

■ton . 

7      - 

on' 

•8  73 
11178 

igei  fbr  Stale,     .        .        .        . 

t.003-19 

8      9 

BOABD  OP  EDUCATION. 


Showing,  lat,  the  valuation  of  each  town  in  the  Commonve 
the  year  1871 ;  2d,  the  amount  of  a  half  mill  tax  on  giich  val 
Sd,  the  amount  to  he  received  by  each  town  on  a  distributiot 
avuls  of  said  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
between  5  and  15  years,  according  to  the  returns  of  1870-1. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


Amoa«o™ 

ABOM».»«l™l 

" — ~ 

mill  lu. 

br  Town. 

Auiuu 

Barnslable, . 

»2,450.510  00 

11,225  25 

»2,880  65 

91 

BrewBter,    . 

661,690  00 

330  94 

710  16 

Chatham,    . 

846,162  00 

424  08 

1,460  67 

1 

Dan-M,       .        . 

l,2as.988  00 

649  9» 

2,022  88 

1 

Eaaibam,     . 

188,177  00 

04  06 

317  42 

Falmouth,    , 

1,006,788  00 

548  39 

1,092  14 

Harwich,     .        . 

1,070,850  00 

535  42 

2,178  90 

I 

101,307  00 

50  66 

156  02 

Orleans,       . 

444,S24  00 

222  31 

642  91 

Provincetown,      ■ 

1,878,173  00 

938  08 

1,982  53 

1 

B»ndwich,   .         . 

1,305,750  OO 

652  87 

1,977  15 

1 

Truro,. 

272,131  OO 

138  06 

879  63 

Wellfleet.    . 

838,516  00 

419  25 

1,140  56 

1,384,746  00 

692  37 

997  99 

Total,      .        . 

913,830,612  00 

16,919  74 

917,939  61 

911 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 

Adams,         . 

95,869,256  00 

92,934  62 

95,783 '66 

92 

Alford, 

296,321  00 

148  10 

215  20 

Becke^        . 

489,895  00 

244  94 

687  70 

Cheshi.^,     .         . 

874,485  00 

437  24 

973  78 

CUrksburs, . 

244,857  00 

122  42 

379  29 

Dalton, 

938,632  00 

469  31 

648  29 

690,081  00 

295  04 

470  75 

Florida, 

205,037  00 

102  51 

508  41 

Gt.  BarriDcton,    . 

5,125,484  00 

2,562  74 

2,431  76 

480,703  00 

240  39 

406  19 

Hinsdale,     . 

855,479  00 

427  78 

876  94 

768,776  00 

388  38 

850  01 

Lee,     .         .         . 

1,666,141  00 

833  07 

2,469  42 

Lenox,         .         . 

1,252.823  00 

626  41 

742  44 

Uonierey,    . 

282,858  00 

141  42 

406  19 

Mt.  WaBhington,. 

99,330  00 

49  66 

199  06 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  2. 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY— Coktuiokd. 




-~_-^~^ 



~ 

n>mt«. 

b/Towa. 

Aau.initotO.lD. 

vA,      . 

tl  10,41)9  00 

155  24 

•189  88 

•81  64 

TOUfK- 

872.819  00 

436  40 

2,0ltf  83 

1,580  42 

837,227  00 

188  61 

532  62 

864  01 

197,782  UO 

98  89 

266  31 

167  42 

8,641.263  OO 

4,270  62 

6,770  73 

2,500  11 

651,414  00 

273  70 

575  66 

299  96 

, 

541,272  00 

270  68 

780  10 

509  47 

282,588  00 

141  29 

486  89 

345  60 

1.21)5,580  00 

602  78 

1,807  84 

704  56 

2,582,546  00 

1,291  27 

1,030  27 

261  00» 

180  98 

S05.699  00 

192  84 

449  26 

296  42 

nd^.. 

929,346  00 

464  67 

1,108  28 

643  61 

1,674,595  00 

837  29 

1,772  71 

936  42 

297,053  00 

148  52 

387  36 

238  84 

•86,740,155  00 

«19,372  97 

•36,198  68 

•17,217  69 

BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


•600,600  00 

•300  80 

•684  84 

•334  54 

gh,   - 

2,848,258  00 

1,424  22 

8,260  26 

1,636  08 

817,268  00 

158  63 

898  12 

239  49 

1,880.750  00 

940  37 

1,721  60 

781  28 

697,000  00 

348  60 

796  24 

447  74 

2,121,147  00 

1.060  57 

2,096  20 

1,087  63 

1,385,788  00 

692  89 

1,385  85 

602  46 

29,141,117  00 

14,570  55 

15,674  63 

1,104  08 

650,460  00 

326  24 

726  80 

401  06 

650,098  00 

425  04 

1,246  16 

823  12 

:.  . 

22,960.251  00 

11,480  12 

10,160  13 

1,319  99* 

765,626  00 

882  81 

804  31 

421  50 

1,677,023  OOt 

788  61 

898  46 

109  95 

795,148  00 

897  67 

867  70 

490  13 

618.780  00 

809  86 

489  58 

180  22 

883,163  00 

441  58 

1,065  24 

623  66 

660,225  00 

330  11 

688  26 

353  16 

16,104,860  00 

8,052  43 

9,336  90 

1,284  66 

1,383,900  00 

691  96 

1,474  12 

782  17 

•86,241,440  00 

•43,120  76 

•53,743  51 

•11,042  76 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

DUKES  COUNTY— CoMTiMTJED. 


ABOBBtoralUir 

*o»„.«««i™i 

OITT  OB  TOWH. 

™"""""*"^ 

mUltu. 

brTOTrn. 

Aw 

6a7  Head,  .        . 

111,014  00 

•5  60 

•107  60 

Gowiold,      .        . 

187,766  00 

88  87 

61  11 

Ti.bo^,      .        . 

626,150  00 

818  07 

847  86 

Total,      .        . 

•2,881,883  00 

•1,166  91 

•2,157  88 

~l 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Amwbory.  . 

12,240,461  00 

•1,120  23 

•2,677  02 

I 

Andover,     . 

2,408,246  00 

1,248  12 

1,850  72 

Beverly,      . 

5,703,310  00 

2,851  65 

8,418  99 

Boiforf,      . 

635,260  00 

417  82 

443  86 

BrMlford,    .        . 

1,088,715  00 

544  35 

1,067  93 

DMTera,     . 

2,063,100  00 

1,476  65 

3,222  82 

E«e*,7      .        . 

862.338  00 

431  41 

1,C00  66 

003,376  00 

461  68 

J,119  04 

Gloucetter,  . 

7,487,255  00 

3,743  62 

8,882  04 

Grovelaiid,  . 

798,398  00 

399  19 

903  84 

476,896  00 

238  44 

340  70 

H»erfaiU,    . 

9,376,800  00 

4,687  90 

5,826  54 

lp.»icli,       .        . 

1,056,058  00 

626  02 

1,538  68 

Lawrence,  . 

16,551,843  00 

9,275  92 

13,036  74 

Lynn,  . 

24,385,628  00 

12,192  81 

15,881  76 

ifrn,;    : 

652,708  00 

826  35 

S83  66 

1,238,448  00 

818  22 

601  62 

H.rbleh««],        . 

8.464,860  00 

1,727  82 

3,887  06 

Metbnen,     . 

1,034,750  00 

982  37 

1,417  88 

HiddletoD,  . 

442,696  00 

221  34 

626  77 

Nahant,       . 

6,883,163  00 

2,941  69 

256  55 

Newbury,    . 

686,447  00 

343  22 

681  04 

Newborypopt,      . 

7,091,766  00 

3,646  87 

8,696  88 

NoHh  Andover,  . 

1,075.526  00 

987  76 

1,388  04 

Peabody,     . 

5,105,600  00 

2,587  80 

3,878  80 

Rockport,    .        . 

1,600,820  00 

800  41 

2,197  73 

Howl^      .        . 

685,628  00 

267  81 

575  66 

Salem,         .        . 

22,932,026  00 

11,466  46 

14364  60 

1,786,313  00 

864  15 

1,996  98 

Saugui,       .        . 

1,500,845  00 

760  42 

1,263  54 

Swaiiip«ott, 

2,102,873  00 

1,051  43 

926  06 

ToMrfield,    .        . 

712,283  00 

356  14 

687  63 

WeDham,    .        . 

472,475  00 

236  28 

446  54 

We«t  Newbury,  . 

1,026,497  00 

614  24 

1,160  80 

Total,      .        . 

1141,015,586  00 

•70,507  64 

•108,988  91 

"wi 

•  L».— Total  Iiw(MDakMOoaiit]r,$8i;a.    ToUl  loa  lOr  Hmk  Oouilf ,  «a,an 
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FBANKLIN  CODtTTY. 


.«,,.. 

Anwantafihair 
mlUUi. 

bTTowB. 

ABoantoraiiii. 

«f>32,«32  00 

f266  81 

•676  86 

•809  3S 

rton, 

424,557  00 

212  27 

419  64 

207  87 

.  -   . 

681,828  00 

290  81 

1,073  81 

782  40 

nt, 

873,835  00 

ISff  86 

519  17 

832  61 

•  ■ 

699,629  00 

848  76 

841  97 

492  21 

830,189  00 

416  09 

728  99 

813  90 

■  ■   ■ 

l,258,a43  00 

629  32 

1,610  36 

.  990  06 

295,891  00 

147  04 

282  46 

134  51 

465,879  00 

282  08 

828  18 

96  20 

d,  !   '. 

2,167,843  00 

1,093  87 

1,768  57 

662  60 

178,259  00 

86  62 

340  70 

263  08 

268,668  00 

128  26 

285  90 

167  62 

348,935  00 

174  46 

302  74 

218  28 

229,284  00 

114  6t 

808  36 

184  71 

60,216  00 

26  10 

110  29 

86  18 

e,  . 

1,128,111  00 

664  05 

1,150  39 

695  84 

em. 

S34,S16  00 

167  16 

425  03 

267  87 

d,  .    . 

707,845  00 

858  97 

1,022  20 

6S8  28 

1,102,880  00 

561  49 

1,067  98 

516  44 

178,951  00 

89  47 

368  53 

278  06 

e,  . 

861,619  00 

430  80 

944  19 

518  39 

Ti 

300,490  00 

100  24 

293  21 

192  97 

ni    . 

466,233  00 

282  61 

443  85 

211  24 

226,307  00 

118  15 

833  56 

220  41 

200,768  00 

100  88 

212  61 

112  18 

723,0S7  00 

861  64 

449  28 

87  69 

»14,888,594  00 

•7,419  18 

•16,322  92 

•8,908  76 

HAMPDEN  CODNTT. 


•940,348  00 

•470  27 

•966  71 

•485  44 

1, .     . 

628.620  00 

264  31 

602  66 

338  25 

,  .     . 

648,268  00 

686  42 

264  80 

496,282  00 

248  14 

648  20 

400  16 

4,064,782  00 

2,082  39 

4,746  16 

2.712  77 

463,981  00 

231  96 

616  01 

384  05 

150,501  00 

75  25 

225  98 

160  71 

6,640,386  00 

3,820  19 

6,218  60 

1,898  41 

xlow,   . 

918,166  00 

259  16 

494,650  00 

247  82 

626  77 

879  46 

1,207,696  00 

608  79 

1,457  B8 

854  19 

162300  00 

76  40 

185  61 

100  21 

1,386,094  00 

867  64 

2,087  44 

1,410  90 

274,989  00 

228  86 

c.  .   . 

698,620  00 

296  81 

653  6? 

866  86 

d,.    . 

27,551,070  00 

18,776  96 

11,384  08 

2,891  00* 

294,602  00 

147  26 

809  86 

162  10 

BOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY— CONT1N0KD. 


■ 

An»»nlof.hZf 

~;^Y^" 



CUT  OX  TOWM. 

T^MOOB-lWl. 

Jaux' 

brTown. 

Abdoi 

W^B,           .          . 

1366,486  00 

•163  24 

•363  15 

• 

WMtBeld,   .       . 

5,413,619  00 

2,706  40 

3,042  80 

W.  Springfield,   . 

1,983,078  go 

99]  98 

1.159  39 

Wilbrabam, 

843,865  00 

421  04 

1,124  42 

Total,       .        . 

»35,358,e54  00 

127,670  34 

•37,087  03 

"•a 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 

Amherat,     . 

•2,813.464  00 

•1,406  73 

•1,778  00 

• 

Belchertown, 

1,078,676  00 

588  33 

1.210  60 

Cbesterfield, 

882,574  00 

191  28 

414  26 

Cu  mini  ng  too, 

398.864  00 

199  43 

591  60 

EutbunptOD,       . 

2,495,771  10 

1,247  83 

2,065  02 

Enfield,       .        . 

620,186  00 

310  06 

406  10 

Goihen,       .        . 

143,000  00 

71  60 

188  80 

Granby,      . 

601.103  00 

250  55 

422  83 

Greenwicb, . 

297.455  00 

148  72 

277  07 

Hftdler,       .        . 
Hatfield,      . 

1.400.144  00 

700  07 

1,145  04 

1.222.982  00 

611  40 

1,011  44 

Uiddle^ld,' 

644.484  00 

S72  24 

602  56 

421.610  00 

210  75 

462  68 

6,868,433  00 

8,434  21 

6,226  67 

1 

Pelb*m,       . 

207.860  00 

103  68 

847  01 

FlainSeld,    .         . 

229.260  00 

114  63 

252  66 

Preecolt,      . 

218,798  00 

106  89 

247  48 

Soutb  Hftdley,     . 

1,461,847  00 

725  94 

1,433  77 

683.329  00 

266  66 

599  67 

Ware, .         .         . 

1,618,680  00 

809  44 

2,305  33 

Weathampton,     . 

342.400  00 

171  20 

368  53 

1,357,826  00 

678  91 

1,420  82 

WortbiBgton,      . 

862.765  00 

181  38 

629  93 

Total,       .        . 

•25,604,050  00 

•12,751  97 

•23,308  65 

"•10 

MIDDLED 

.EX   COUNT 

Y. 

Aclon, 

•068.317  00 

•484  06 

•817  76 

1 

Ariineton, 

4,148.440  00 

2,074  22 

1,815  75 

Aahby, 

496.780  00 

248  39 

688  00 

Athland, 

1,288,732  00 

644  36 

1,060  86 

Ayer.'. 

Bedford, 

587,837  00 

293  66 

43578 

2,431,166  00 

1,215  58 

734  87 

Blllarica, 

1.446,158  00 

723  07 

054  OS 

2*7,214  00 

123  60 

185  61 

*  LoM.— Total  loa  Air  OuipdiD  Ooonu,  13.891.60. 
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rrr  or  rows. 

Tiiutm-iSTi. 

'-:;'i-" 

Ameinitr.Hl«a 
bj-Town. 

ADSDMofOmin. 

f^:.   : 

$e,gC4,732  00 

•4,477  86 

•2,278  43 

•2,198  93* 

497,878  00 

348  88 

277  07 

28  24 

DbnV-        • 

46,860,800  00 

23,429  90 

21,761  84 

1,678  66» 

lifle,      . 

887,574  00 

193  78 

309  85 

116  57 

rieitowii, 

81,866,660  00 

16.933  83 

16.367  89 

424  56 

Imaford, 

1,551,233  00 

775  61 

1,240  00 

464  48 

cord,      .         . 

2,094,025  00 

1,047  01 

1,132  49 

85  48 

icut. 

1,343,BB7  00 

671  90 

1,030  27 

358  28 

nsuble,  . 

289,407  00 

144  70 

228  65 

83  95 

Brtlt,          . 

2,428,282  00 

1,211  61 

1,162  08 

49  53" 

mingb.m,        . 

8,601,670  00 

1,830  78 

2,001  38 

170  68 

ton, 

2,482,730  00 

1,241  36 

2,014  81 

773  46 

liston,     . 

),76B,122  00 

870  56 

1,788  85 

900  29 

pkinton, . 

2,020,882  00 

1,010  44 

2394  44 

1,884  00 

Iwn,      .        . 

1,392,741  00 

606  37 

1321  13 

1,124  78 

linftton,  . 

2,824,754  00 

1,162  87 

887  70 

274  67" 

coin,       .         . 

668,082  00 

829  54 

803  12 

88  68 

letoD,     . 

728,175  00 

861  58 

648  76 

187  18 

«11,         .         . 

27,811,863  00 

18,905  67 

17,315  53 

8,409  86 

dSD,        . 

7,119,068  00 

3,659  62 

8,811  72 

262  20 

riborongh.       . 

8,141,581  00 

1,670  78 

6,019  13 

3,478  37 

yn«rd,'   . 

dford,      .         . 

6,351,399  00 

3,176  89 

3,004"73 

170  98« 

roae, 

2,812,758  00 

1,406  37 

2,726  98 

1,820  61 

ick, 

8,114,300  00 

1,552  15 

8,841  82 

2.289  17 

wlon,       . 

10,386,013  00 

0,693  00 

6,418  34 

8,274  66* 

rthKeadiDg.   . 

512,738  00 

256  38 

478  83 

232  46 

ding,      . 

1,1)1,415  00 

663  70 

068  40 

412  70 

1,850,653  00 

026  32 

1,471  43 

546  11 

rbom,    . 

882.325  00 

441  16 

562  21 

121  05 

rley.        .         . 

840,087  00 

4a0  01 

823  U 

403  13 

nerrille, . 

15,775,000  00 

7,887  50 

6,913  30 

974  20» 

mBb.m,  .        . 

2,485,110  00 

1,242  55 

2,125  10 

882  56 

764,539  00 

882  16 

1,041  03 

658  87 

itia^,     '.        '. 

939,290  00 

4B9  84 

1,018  51 

549  87 

ry.   : 

908,415  00 

454  20 

660  98 

196  78 

732,481  00 

38fl  21 

1,000  68 

634  47 

801,918  OO 

150  96 

287  83 

136  88 

kefield,  :        . 

2,830,746  00 

1,415  87 

1,082  68 

667  16 

iliham,    . 

7.914,860  00 

8,967  88 

8.810  80 

137  63- 

5..-)98,140  00 

2,799  07 

2,356  44 

442  63» 

viand,    . 

620,714  00 

814  85 

637  63 

322  66 

rtford,     .         . 

952.778  00 

476  38 

089  92 

513  64 

iton. 

1,178,450  00 

680  22 

627  24 

61  98* 

518,609  00 

239  26 

406  19 

146  94 

nchester, 

8,404,626  00 

1,702  31 

1,602  48 

100  83* 

bum,     . 

7,780,398  00 

8,SB0  19 

4,960  80 

1,070  17 

PotJ,      .        . 

1261,558,838  00 

1125,271  04 

•141,447  68 

•26,288  60 

■  L«— toM  kH  Ibr  Hlddlmx  Conatj,  t9,<70  53. 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTT. 


Betlintrham, 

1520.820  00 

«260  41 

•531  04 

Braintree,    . 

1,983,850  00 

OQl  97 

2,869  89 

20,879,700  00 

10.439  85 

2,967  07 

Canton, 

2.568,7B5  00 

1,284  39 

2,515  15 

Cohaswt,     . 

1,695,678  00 

947  78 

1,226  64 

5,816.837  00 

2,908  41 

3,817  11 

Dover, 

360,788  00 

180  39 

367  77 

Foxborough, 

1.4B6.50B  00 

748  25 

1,480  67 

1,588,400  00 

793  20 

1,363  83 

Hyde  Park, . 

5.955,925  00 

2.977  98 

2,555  60 

MB.lfield,      . 

791,528  00 

395  78 

Me.l-«y.      .         . 

l.«92.570  00 

746  28 

1.811  00 

5,02B,400  00 

2.514  70 

1.253  64 

Needh«n,    .         . 

3,001,530  00 

1,600  78 

1,853  42 

454,057  00 

227  02 

597  18 

Q..incy,        .         . 

6.345.600  00 

2,872  80 

4.131  84 

Kanilolph,   . 

1,085.970  00 

992  98 

3,728  34 

804.374  00 

402  18 

798  93 

Stouebton.  . 

2.410.475  00 

1,305  23 

8,034  32 

W»ipol«.     .        . 

1,185,169  00 

592  67 

1,062  56 

14.226.300  00 

7,113  15 

4,884  70 

4.866.000  00 

2,433  00 

5,119  07 

1.104,602  00 

552  SO 

1,15S  96 

Total,      .        . 

•85,762,867  00 

•43,881  84 

•48,641  01 

•17. 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


Abineton,    . 

•1.188.109  00 

•2.093  05 

•6,743  15 

VI. 

Bri<Jgcw«ter,       . 

1,843,029  00 

921  51 

520,417  00 

260  20 

621  86 

1.034.000  00 

517  00 

1,121  73 

E  Bridgewater,  . 

1,211,050  00 

806  52 

1,557  51 

315.348  00 

157  87 

838.719  00 

419  35 

866  18 

458,221  00 

229  11 

669  52 

Hineham,    . 

2,871,270  00 

1,436  83 

2,108  96 

288,067  00 

143  04 

HO  29 

Kingston,     . 

1,038,421  00 

482.733  00 

241  36 

Marion,        .         . 

418.033  00 

209  01 

787.716  00 

383  85 

793  CS 

•  LOM—Total  tarn  lor  NOTftIk  CoDatj,  •11,SU.S6. 
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ITOWH. 

Vilutlgn-XMl. 

An»aiit<>r>t.*ir 

AmonninoOTM 
b/Town. 

^».oro^.. 

IMR,         . 

1635,148  00 

»267  67 

r42  44 

•474  87 

orongh,  . 

2,159,770  00 

1.079  88 

2,663  10 

1,583  22 

ewater,  . 

8,H3,719  OO 

1,771  86 

4,271  91 

2,500  oa 

666,120  00 

283  06 

1,    . 

8,223,800  00 

1,611  90 

8,071  98 

1,460  08 

292,^59  00 

148  22 

467  80 

311  08 

4B6,520  00 

248  26 

605  72 

257  46 

1,047,447  00 

623  72 

1,258  23 

782  51 

itaate,    . 

852,632  00 

426  81 

782  79 ■ 

356  48 

098,950  00 

499  47 

1,681  26 

1,181  78 

ge  water, . 

785,838  00 

882  61 

1,014  13 

631  52 

fSO,751,0a3  OO 

115,375  36 

134,553  24 

•19,210  63 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


p,  ■ 

1612,683,660  00 

13,344,940  00 

1,063,500  00 

604,584  00 

1306,381  77 

6,672  47 

531  75 

802  29 

•124/149  69 

8,855  14 

365  34 

838  68 

•181,782  ns* 

1,682  67 

165  91* 

81  27 

1627,676,574  00 

•313,838  28 

•183,604  28 

•1,713  94 

WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


baiD,        . 

•976,?58  00 

•488  12 

•1,089  45 

•601  83 

2,841,435  00 

1,170  71 

1,567  61 

386  80 

600,605  00 

264  80 

6B0  87 

845  07 

1,754,468  00 

877  23 

1,145  94 

268  71 

41630  00 

208  10 

589  11 

881  01 

2,142,215  00 

1,071  10 

2,802  08 

1,731  88 

516,000  00 

258  46 

414  26 

155  81 

'). 

1,113,924  00 

558  QQ 

1,164  77 

607  81 

080,850  00 

400  42 

800  69 

819  27 

8,045.670  00 

1,522  83 

2,875  61 

1,352  78 

271,869  00 

136  03 

406  19 

270  2tt 

952,727  00 

476  36 

1,116  35 

639  90 

975.000  00 

487  50 

1,608  62 

1,121  12 

fr, 

11,087,361  00 

5,533  68 

5,662  45 

128  77 

1,799,249  00 

899  62 

1,743  12 

843  60 

1,704,600  00 

852  26 

2,642  06 

1,689  80 

:, 

1,085,330  00 

517  66 

1,035  65 

909,509  00 

454  75 

758  20 

298  46 

963,165  00 

481  57 

973  78 

492  21 

Won,      . 

013,847  00 

450  02 

755  80 

298  97 

.— ToMllOMftrPljBMtbOoaDtT,  M1.7E.    T«M  loa  tic  Boflslk  Ooiid(7,  •U1,MT.9B. 


ABSTRACT 
HOOL   COMMITTEES'   REPORTS. 


ABSTRACTS. 


BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 


BARNSTABLE. 

few  practical  Ha^eetions  to  parents  and  teacbere  seem  to  be  called 
Few  deoy  tbe  rigbt  or  expediency  of  a  compnUory  support  of 
:atioD.  Bnt  there  are  too  many  who  deny  the  right  to  compel  at- 
lance.  Tbe  exerdse  of  the  former  power  ie  comparatively  oseleas 
■out  the  exercise  of  the  latter.  The  same  law  of  public  necessity 
s  in  both  cases.  The  want  of  punctuality  which  reduces  tbe  aver- 
attendance  to  75  per  cent,  or  less,  as  in  some  of  tbe  schools,  is  an 
which  demands  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  Nothing  but  sick- 
I  should  be  an  excuse.  Absenteeism  takes  the  scholar  from  his 
s,  retards  his  progress,  subjects  tbe  teacher  to  additional  labor, 
deprives  other  scholars  of  the  advantages  which  they  would  other- 
}  enjoy.     Let  the  truant  law  be  enforced. 

For  lit  CtamiUet. — Natii'l  Hutcklkt,  Ckaiman)  Ch1hi.es  F.  Georok,  Saerilary. 

DENNIS. 

re  are  all  of  as  aware  that  there  are  some  branches  taught  in  all 
schools,  that  require  the  use  of  apparatus  to  be  thoroughly  onder- 
id ;  and  even  though  the  lesson  be  perfectly  learned,  the  knowledge 
lie  pupil  must  be  very  v^ue  without  such  illostration ;  yet  the 
:kboard  is,  in  many  instances,  the  only  thing  in  the  room  that  can 
used  for  any  kind  of  illustration,  although  a  few  of  the  rooms  are 
lished  with  globes  and  maps,  by  means  of  private  contribution. 
:  trust  some  aotJon  will  be  taken  by  which  each  room  may  have  at 
ft  a  globs  and  other  ueceseary  apparatus. 


4  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

But  one  other  inexplicable  feature  In  some  of  our  schools  on 
be  noticed  here.  It  is  that  so  large  a  number  of  those  who  ou 
be  pupils  are  not  found  in  the  school-room  at  all,  and  some  of 
are  the  very  ones  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  of  oi 
schools.  It  seenw  to  us  that  all  argument  in  favor  of  the  preaei 
tern  under  which  our  schools  are  conducted  would  be  super! 
The  superiority  of  the  schools  at  present,  over  those  in  yean 
cannot  but  be  apparent  to  every  candid  and  nnprejudiced  perso: 
is  acqudnted  with  both.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  of 
we  have  spoken?  It  seems  that  the  fault  lies  somewhere  ontf 
the  school.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  because  education 
estimated  at  its  full  value  by  parents  and  guardians;  because 
have  not  taught  their  children  that  if  they  would  win  an  emine 
society,  they  must  improve  the  time  in  yonth  in  gaimng  what  ^ 
better  to  them  than  wealth — a  good  education. 
3iiperintmdait.—ttotBa  Basbb. 

EASTHAM. 

Another  evil,  to  which  we  can  bnt  briefly  allude,  is  the  fre 
change  of  teachers.  For  several  years,  districts  One  and  Two 
not  had  the  services  of  the  same  teachers  for  more  than  a  single 
We  have  of  late  employed  several  young  men,  classmates  in 
month  College,  but  who  serve  ns  but  one  term,  and  then  a 
where  tfaey  can  get  better  pay.  As  soon  as  they  are  ^rly  intro 
tiiey  take  leave  of  us,  and  then  another  set  of  strangers  present 
oards,  and  in  turn  go  their  ways,  and  we  know  them  no  more, 
we  be  BO  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  acceptable  teacl 
both  sexes  for  four  or  five  oonsecutive  years,  marked  improveme 
are  apt  to  think  would  be  the  result. 

Bdiool  CManitfM.— Hkmav  Doahk,  Hichul  Coum,  Uthok  Ciu.u. 

HARWICH. 

We  are  at  present  in  the  transition  State  from  the  mixed  d 
school  to  the  graded  system  or  method;  and  of  an  attendance  o 
scholars,  587  the  past  term  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  g 
plan,  as  far  or  as  well  as  the  schools  could  be  graded  nnder  ex 


80  far  the  work  has  been  attended  with  good  results.  A  1 
standard  of  school  accommodations  has  revived  an  interest  in  s 
education,  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  scholars ;  and  adding  t 
the  efforts  of  live  tfladiers,  whom,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
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ite  in  obtaiDtng,  eipemalty  the  paet  term,  oar  schools  certainly 
nt  of  education  are  manifestly  in  a  better  condition  than  they 
een  heretofore, — which  is  an  evidence  positively  in  favor  of  the 
i  which  is  being  made. 
Ki  CommiUet.— iBAua  Chabz,  Wabrkn  J.  NiRKKBflon,  Evbrvit  Habbis. 

MASHPEE.* 

undersigned,  school  comnuttee  of  Mashpee,  respectfully  sub- 
air  report  of  the  two  schools  in  said  town  for  the  school  year  of 

1,  OH  follows: — 

th  District. — The  summer  t«nn  of  this  school  has  been  tanght 
leks  by  Miss  Lucy  Tandey,  and  three  weeks  by  Rev.  Lorenzo 
y,  the  father  of  the  former.  Miss  Tandey  had  to  leave  her 
before  she  had  finished  her  term,  on  account  of  a  severe  fit  of 

IS. 

whole  number  of  scholars  attending  the  summer  school  was 
bree.  Average  attendance,  thirty-one.  Under  five  years  of  age, 
over  fifteen  years,  two.  Wages  of  teacher,  per  week,  $7.50, 
ing  board.    Total  cost  of  summer  school,  197.50. 

winter  terra  was  taught  by  Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandey  twelve  weeks 
'o  days,  at  $10  per  week,  including  board ;  making  in  all,  for 
,  $124.  There  was  also  expended  for  fuel  and  sawing  the 
and  care  of  school-house,  by  the  school  agent,  $12.  Expended 
iks,  $25.    Total  expense  of  winter  school,  $161. 

whole  number  of  scholars  attending  winter  school,  forty-six. 
je  attendance,  thirty-two.    Under  five,  none ;  over  fifteen,  six. 

whole  cost  of  school  in  this  district :  summer,  $97.50 ;  winter. 

Total,  $258.50. 

ing  stated  cost  and  condition  of  this  school,  we  would  say  that 
las  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  win-' 
ool,  and  your  committee  would  say,  that  the  change  is  very 
ible  in  the  scholars  paying  more  strict  attention  to  their  studies ; 
ihat  is  the  case  you  may  be  sure  of  progress. 
lA  District. — The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  taught  nine 

by  Miss  Carrie  F.  Small,  at  $6  per  week,  board  included ; 
r  the  cost  of  summer  school,  $64.80. 

>Ie  number  of  scholars  attending  summer  school,  ten.    Average 
uice,  seven.    Under  five,  none ;  over  fifteen,  none, 
ter  t«rm  tanght  by  Ellcry  O.  Lnce  eleven  weeks*  and  four  days, 
er  week,  board  included,  making  tuition  $106.20. 

•  I  girs  tiilln  th*  nB»r  report  of  thU  iowd.— SbcTt. 
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believed  that  under  the  present  management,  the  educational 

la  of  the  town  are  steadily  progresBiog,  and  in  conformity  with 

lief  tho  committee  wonld  earncBtly  recommend  a  continaance 

same. 

his  end  we  ask  authority  of  the  town  to  appoint  a  Buperintend- 

Public  Schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  an  appropriation 

qnal  amount  of  money  as  last  year. 

gl  CornmiUet^-J .  B.  Baxter,  Lutuek  Nickerson,  H.  Shobtlb. 

Dg  the  spring  term  fifty-five  permits  were  granted  scholars  to 
to  school  In  most  of  these  cases  the  parent,  and  not  the  child, 
i  party  at  &ult.  The  children  were  sent  of  errands  at  just  the 
ley  ought  to  be  in  school ;  or,  the  child  wished  to  go  visiting, 
i  parent  thought  some  recreation  was  necessary ;  the  poor  child 
t  wish  to  be  shut  up  in  the  school-room  all  the  time ;  and  so 
ere  spent,  the  child  lost  his  or  her  place  in  the  class,  became 
'aged,  and,  by  and  by,  will  add  another  to  the  dunces'  class, 
'  too  large  from  similar  causes. 

ng  the  fall  term  like  arrangements  were  made  with  the  teachers 
eastern  and  western  schools  with  very  good  results.  Thirty- 
rmits  were  granted  to  absentees,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
were  cranberry-pickers.  There  may  be,  and  imdoubtcdly  are, 
kmilies  where  the  parents  feel  the  need  of  all  the  assiatance 
lildren  are  able  to  afford,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family; 

several  cases,  concerning  which  special  inquiries  have  been 
the  amount  earned  has  been  so  trifling  a  sum,  that  it  would 
y  meet  the  extra  expense  caused  by  necessary  destruction  of 
g,  while  engaged  in  picking.  One  was  out  of  school  a  week, 
med  seventy  cents ;  another  three  days,  and  earned  fifty  cents ; 
other  three  days,  and  earned  only  twenty-five  cents.  It  would 
[)at  no  reasonable  parent,  who  had  the  well-being  of  his  child 
V,  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  keep  children  from  school  for  bo 
lecuniary  reward.  The  injury  done  the  children,  the  mortificu- 
ley  suffer,  caused  by  losing  their  position  in  their  classes,  is  of 

greater  hindrance  and  loss  than  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
earned,  even  if  there  was  n<>  extra  outlay  to  gain  it. 
question,  How  shall  we  secure  a  better  attendance  at  school  ? 
B  unanswered.  It  is  s^d  by  some  that  parents  should  be  com- 
by  law  to  send  their  children  constantly  to  school  until  they  are 
years  of  age.  It  certiunly  has  a  very  bad  appearance  on  the 
'  parents,  that  the  neglect  of  duty  to  their  children  should  call 
f  such  expressions  of  opinion ;  and  yet  we  find  it  to  be  one  of 
)st  prominent  themes  for  discussion  at  almost  every  teachers' 
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ing  that  has  been  held  for  the  past  year.  Could  parents  c 
i  seosible  of  the  great  injury  they  do  their  ckildren  by 
I  out  of  Bchool  at  such  an  early  age,  to  labor,  or  vbat  is  &r 
litting  them  to  stay  out  of  school  for  no  purpose  at  all 
[  the  street,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  use  en 
or  to  have  them  attend  punctually  and  constantly,  until 
secured  at  least  a  Uiorongh  Grammar  School  educatjoo. 
it  be  done  at  the  age  of  twelve  yeare,  aa  above  intimated. 
.  are  the  facts?  It  is  a  fact,  however  mortifying  it  may  b< 
(  are  scholars  in  our  Grammar  School  to-day,  that  do  not  r 
I  as  well  as  they  did  five  years  dnce,  when  they  were  me 
le  Intermediate  School.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  £ 
ise  they  have  been  taken  out  of  school  to  work  summeiB,  (» 
le  in  most  cases,  they  have  been  permitted  "to  close  s< 
I  older  scholars  have  left  to  engage  in  some  necessary  ei 
,  to  roam  the  streets  with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  occapj 
s  but  to  "kill  time."  They  are  found  lounging  arooo 
)l-room  doors,  waiting  for  the  scholars  to  come  out  at  re< 
misdon,  to  join  with  them  in  their  play  and  sport,  but  wh' 
strikes,  they  stroll  off  down  on  the  wharves,  or  by  the  shi 
1  their  time  in  throwing  chips  or  stones,  or  committing  nai 
le  great  anoyance  of  good  citizens.  These  children  for 
es'  class  in  our  schools,  which  is  a  large  class,  from  mere  s 
aothiDg  else.     How  long  this  condition  of  things  shall  ood 

parents  to  decide.    No  one  can  answer  for  them. 

the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  statute  law  was  ei 
Dg  drawing  one  of  the  required  studies  of  the  Public  Sc 
'  Bartholomew's  series  of  drawing  was  adopted  by  you  fi 
f  the  schools,  I  made  some  inquiries  concerning  what  thej 
I  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  scbo 

places.  I  learned  that  in  some  towns  they  were  so  fortun 
ve  more  or  less  teachers  who  understood  the  subject  suffic 
mmence,  while  others  had  taken  no  action  on  the  matter 
We  are  not  of  that  fortunate  few  who  have  among  their 
ichers  those  who  can  even  make  a  beginniug  to  teach  o 
the  question  arises,  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  employ 
)le  person  to  visit  our  school  and  teach  drawing;  or  shall  w 
for  a  term,  more  or  less,  some  suitable  person  to  teach  our 
tchers,  and  they  in  turn  teach  the  scholars  of  the  school? 
)n  is  for  adopting  the  latter  method,  since  the  teachers,  il 
tiled  upon  to  teach  others,  will  give  more  attention  and  p 
telvea  more  in  the  art  than  they  otherwise  would. 
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>ticed  that  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston  had  sent  to 
id  to  engage  the  eerrices  of  a  competect  Professor  of  Drawing, 
•h  in  the  schools  of  the  city ;  but  as  our  funds  do  not  warrant 
following  so  illnstriooB  an  example,  we  must  be  content  with 
;  the  most  of  our  means.  In  this  connection  let  me  say,  that 
rt  has  been  made  to  have  vocal  music  taught  in  the  schools  the 
t  term;  how  it  will  succeed  it  is  imposdble  to  say  at  the 
t  time.    My  wish  is  to  have  both  vocal  and  instmmental  mnsic 

in  the  schools,  but  especially  in  the  High  SchooL  I  think 
should  be  a  teacher  in  the  High   School  whose  spedal  duty 

be  to  teach  music,  drawing  and  the  modem  languages.  Such 
her  should  have  a  place  among  us,  and  I  know  of  none  better 
d  to  meet  the  public  wants  than  our  High  School ;  the  direct 
CO  would  be  to  build  up  the  school  and  enlarge  its  field  of 
less. 

rinitmdaU  of  fiokoolt.— B.  F.  Hutohihsoh. 

SANDWICH. 

day  that  witnesses  the  commencement  of  a  hearty  sympathy 
ise  cooperation  with  the  teacher  and  his  work,  among  the 
}  in  the  home  circle,  will  witness  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  in- 
I  usetnlness  in  our  Common  School  system.  It  will  shake  off 
gB  which  now  hamper  its  onward  progress,  and  with  the  new, 
'  impetus  such  cooperation  will  ^ve  to  it,  will  advance  far 
B  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  our  prominent  educators.  Un- 
t  day,  Normal  Schools  may  be  established  with  corps  of  effi- 
□d  zealous  instructors,  Institutes  may  be  held,  county  conven- 
i^anized,  and  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  by 
^  be  issued ;  the  effect  will  be  neutralized  by  damaging  influ- 
f  this  indifference.  It  is  like  striving  to  purify  a  stream  by 
ting  one  of  its  sources  while  from  another  source  it  is  constant- 
iving  increased  supplies  of  filthy  water.    We  will  hope  for  the 

dawn  of  that  happy  day,  and  each  and  all  doing  well  the  part 

isigns  to  him,  will  help  along  the  consummation. 

ol  Ocummlttt. — Wm.  C.  Spsiro,  Chakleb  DiLLmoRAK,  Chahlis  H.  HiNCKLsr. 

WELLFLEET. 

most  difficult  schools  we  have  under  our  care  is  the  male  de- 
nt of  our  Grammar  Schools.  One  reason  for  this  arises  from 
nposition  of  the  schools — ^the  scholars  being  almost  all  Irom 
ling  fleet.    Eight  months  in  the  year  they  are  on  the  sea — ^that 
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ADAMS. 


yean!  ago  we  filled  our  Graded  School  buildings  with  the  raw 
from  the  District  Schools  in  the  village.  We  entered  upon 
system  with  all  the  mingled  doubts,  mi^ivings,  hopes  and 
ions  nBually  attending  a  radical  change.  The  town  had  jnst 
1  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  two  school 
I,  one  in  each  village,  in  which  all  the  scholars  in  the  villages 
semble  for  instruction.  This  was  breaking  away  from  the 
I  established  by  the  fathers,  and  disregarding  and  condemn- 
and  customs  covered  with  the  mildew  and  moth  of  age  and 
e,  cherished  aa  a  sacred  trust  received  from  the  worthy  and 
B  past ;  and  the  question  naturally  asked  was,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  " 
hort  trial  has  already  fully  answered  that  question,  that  it 
,n  pays, — it  pays  in  unknown  and  unlooked  for  ways.  One  of 
ipal  items  is  the  spirit,  ambition  and  zeal  each  child  has  for 
and  proficiency  in  its  several  studies,  in  punctualityin  attend- 
1  in  quick  and  ready  perception  of  the  matter  in  question. 
Graded  Schools  in  North  Adams  the  percentage  of  attendance 
ast  term,  was  93  3-10.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the 
District  Schools"  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  for  the  past 
I  77  4-10.  The  percentage  is  large  on  these  last  mentioned 
obtained  under  the  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  the 
from  school,  cold  and  stormy  weather,  bad  roads,  and,  in  most 
poor  school  buildings,  yet  under  all  these  difficulties,  so  anx- 
the  children  to  attend  school,  that  they  may  pass  from  these 
Qto  the  Intermediate  departments  of  the  Graded  School,  that 
rcome  all  difficulties  and  oppositions  interposed.  To  the  Pri-  ■ 
olars  the  Intermediate  department  is  the  maximtim  of  their 
,  the  Grammar  to  the  Intermediate,  the  High  School  to  the 
r,  and  the  graduating  class  to  the  High  School;  thus  "grade 
I  grade,"  and  ever  calls  forth  the  best  qualities  and  highest 
of  the  scholars. 

Commiatt. — A.  G.  Pi>mB. 
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Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children,  numbered  May  Ist,  ha 
been  members  of  any  of  our  Bchools  during  the  year;  whi 
average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  but  little  more  than  & 
cent,  of  the  children  numbered. 

These  two  facts  should  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  arouse  in 
one  of  our  citizens,  who  has  or  feels  uiy  interest  in  society,  g 
education  and  the  rimg  generation,  an  earnest  inquiry  after  the 
or  causes  of  so  great  a  disregard,  so  criminal  a  neglect  of  the  b 
of  our  ConuDon  Schools,  so  freely  and  generously  placed  with 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  By  some,  it  is  in  p 
counted  for,  by  supposing  many  of  our  children  to  live  so  diattui 
school  that  they  cannot  attend  and  receive  its  bene6ts ;  but  thi: 
us  no  satisfactory  cause,  for  we  find  many  of  those  children  wl 
most  remote  from  the  school-house,  the  most  regular  and  proi 
their  attendance,  and  consequently  the  best  and  most  advanced  i: 
education.  Others  may  suppose  it  is  because  parents  need  the  s( 
of  their  children  in  some  nsefnl  employment,  to  aid  them  in  siipp 
the  family  and  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  this  is  no 
erally  the  case ;  in  fact  it  is  seldom  true,  for  the  absentees  are 
we  frequently  see  rambling  in  the  fields,  fishing  along  the  brooks, 
ing  where  there  is  no  game,  and  lounging  in  public  places,  use] 
themselves  and  an  annoyance  to  others. 

The  true  reason,  we  think,  is  the  too  apparent  apathy  and  w 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  real  importance  of  the  scho 
its  privileges  by  oar  citizens  and  parents.  Many  a  parent  and  i 
treats  our  schools  as  of  the  slightest  importance,  and  is  ever  re: 
judge  and  condemn  the  teacher  and  his  work  on  mere  hearsay 
report  of  an  ungovemed  child.  This  is  unrighteous  judgmen 
should  not  be  passed  until  facts  are  established  by  personal  pbsen 
Let  such  individuals  viut  the  school-room,  become  acqu^ted  an 
verse  with  the  teacher.  They  have  a  common  interest  in  the  sai 
ject,  and  their  presence  from  time  to  time  in  the  school-room  nc 
sustains  and  encourages  the  teacher,  but  shows  to  their  childre: 
their  sympathies  are  with  him,  and  on  the  side  of  good  order  ai 
rect  deportment,  that  they  are  iu  coSperation  for  the  child's  best 
est ;  and  in  this  way  their  own  aspirations  are  aroused,  and  the  1 
is  caused  to  grow  up  in  the  child  that  it  is  n  pleasure  and  a  pr 
to  attend  school,  and  not  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  task.  Thu 
may  many  unjust  prejudices  be  removed,  and  where  there  ha 
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I  neglect  and  disregard  may  there  not  be  the  most  perfect 

1  attendance  I 

:  Committee.— SixRT  W.  Suith,  Lsbtih  T.  Obborm,  W.  C.  Bunah. 
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dncation  of  our  youth  does  not  conBist  merely  in  school-book 
Ige,  bnt  in  the  ability  to  act  well  the  part  allotted  to  them  in 
that  allotment  is  YCry  much  depending  upon  their  own  aeleC' 
nduBtriouB  habits,  ezerciaed  in  some  useiiil  vocation,  are  in- 
,ble,  and  should  be  considered  of  prime  importance  by  all 
that  their  children  may  become  useful  and  avoid  those  perai- 
bits  which  idleness  is  almost  snre  to  beget.  What  coarse  to 
rith  children  and  youth  in  order  to  best  fit  them  for  useful 
ould  be  a  subject  of  more  thought  and  action  with  parents. 
I  of  usefulness  should  be  a  part  of  their  early  truning.  For 
to  toil  hard  to  bring  up  their  children  in  idleness,  is  wrong, 
cater  wrong  Is  done  to  child  than  to  parent, 
shall  we  employ  them?  Give  them  something  to  do  where 
a  responsibility.  Let  some  special  daily  labor  be  theirs  to  look 
f  possible,  teach  tbem  to  be  useful  in  that  occupation  we  wish 
follow  when  grown  np.  Constant  book-schooling  during  that 
1  which  character  and  habits  are  most  readily  formed,  unless 
efinite  object  in  view  in  which  the  scholar  is  deeply  interested, 
idency  to  produce  a  book-worm,  or  knowledge  to  the  sacrifice 
triouB  habits. 


DALTON. 

inff  of  Teaehera. — The  committee  feel  convinced  that  great 
fe  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  teachers  well  trained  in 
ifession,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  would  prefer  those  who 
n  through  the  regular  course  at  a  Normal  School, 
tnnot  expect  to  obtain  teachers  who  have  spent  two  or  three 
each  a  school,  in  addition  to  the  nsnal  preparatory  schools,  at 
ites  OS  those  who  have  had  no  special  training  for  this  profes- 
1  the  money  at  our  command  has  not  permitted  us  to  engage 
teachers  for  most  of  the  schools,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
that  we  could  not  have  obtained  them  always,  even  if  ready 
le  highest  rates  asked, 
"e  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  Normal  teaching,  and  con- 
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Biderthe  fact  of  having  beeo  educated  in  a  Normal  School 
ommendation  for  any  teacher  to  bring  to  any  committee. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  one  or  two  of  our  Dalton  girla  ar 
to  qualify  themBelvea  to  teach  by  a  course  of  traning  at  th 
Normal  School. 

Drawing  and  Music. — Drawing  has  been  taught  to  a  lin 
during  the  year,  and  as  it  is  now  required  by  law  to  be 
branches  of  learning  to  be  pursued  in  Public  Schools,  w 
see  it  introduced  in  all  our  schools,  and  hope  soon  to  find  i 
all  prepared  to  ^ve  inatrucUon  in  the  art.  Many  of  our  e 
ea^y  acquire  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  some  may  evince 
this  direction,  which,  well  cultivated,  will  be  a  source  of  p 
possibly  of  distinction,  in  future  years. 

We  ar«  far  behind  many  European  nations  in  ability 
drawings  of  machinery  and  general  dranghtii^.  It  is  said 
all  work  of  this  kind  in  our  own  country  is  done  by  foreig 
because  native  skill  cannot  be  obt^ned.  This  should  be  i 
giving  our  youth  equal  fadlities  for  instruction  in  thesi 
afforded  in  other  lands. 

The  governor's  message  informs  us  that  the  stndy  of  mu 
introduced,  with  marked  success,  into  the  Public  Scboole 
our  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  that  it  may  be  wise  to  m 
of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Pu 
The  committee  have  seen  the  happy  effect  produced  in  o: 
our  own  schools  where  vocal  music  has  been  taught  and  pi 
wpuld  be  glad  to  have  it  more  generally  introduced, 
expect  to  attain  to  as  great  skill  in  the  fine  arts  as  some  01 
have  attained  to,  till  drawing,  p^ting  and  music  becomi 
monly  taught  and  practised  than  they  now  are. 

Mjeninff  School. — It  has  afforded  the  committee  much 
to  see  an  Evening  School  commenced  and  carried  on 
winter,  for  the  first  time,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
enterprise  was  undertaken  by  men  employed  in  factories, 
lack  of  early  education  and  desired  to  remedy  this,  and 
instruction  for  younger  operatives  who  were  unable  to 
schools,  except  for  the  brief  term  of  three  months,  provid 
by  the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

The  town  authorities  were  glad  to  do  all  in  their  power 
laudable  object,  and  gave  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  town  h 
evenings  of  every  week,  putting  in  desks  for  the  benefit  of  1 
They  would  have  been  willing  to  do  more ;  but  with  a  c 
determination  to  help  themselves,  the  scholars  preferred  ti 
Other  things  at  their  own  expense.    The  school  has  been  n 
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!8t,  and  we  think  it  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  The 
ittt«e  observed,  in  yieitiDg  the  school,  tliat  the  acholan  made 
advancement  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  underBtood  that 
had  done  well  in  other  studies.  We  thought  proper  to  show  onr 
iciation  of  their  efibrts  by  distributing  prizes  to  the  best  scholars, 
B  same  manner  as  at  our  other  schools.  Should  the  school  be 
nned  nest  winter,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  town  give  it 
iragement  and  support. 
Jtooi  COmbHu. — OuTXK  Bum  Hate*,  Abu.  Kittbedsi,  Hbsbt  H.  Pabui. 

EGREMONT. 

'  the  showing  of  the  registers  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  iDter- 
a  the  part  of  parents  in  our  Public  Schools.  In  District  No.  1, 
n  individual,  except  the  committee,  has  visited  the  school  during 
ivhole  year;  No.  2,  do. ;  Ko.  3,  several  visits  are  recorded,  only 
)f  which  is  by  a  parent ;  No.  4,  a  few  visitors,  no  parents ;  No.  5 
B  only  two  parents,  with  quite  a  number  of  friends  of  the  teach- 
Now  this  certunly  is  wrong.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
mt  of  good  for  the  child,  the  parents  must  manifest  their  interest 
eir  children,  in  the  teacher,  in  short  in  the  cause  of  education,  by 
lent  visits  and  careful  attention  to  the  means  and  methods 
oyed  by  the  teachers  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
i  committed  to  their  care.  The  benefits  arisinglrom  thus  visiting 
lohools  are  greater  and  more  numerous  than  at  first  appear.  First, 
>athy  will  be  established  between  parent  and  teacher.  (Of  this  ele- 
i  there  certainly  is  a  lack.)  Few  persons  who  never  have  tan^t 
ze  the  labor  and  patience  required  to  control  the  wills,  to  gain  the 
3ct  and  affections,  and  to  improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  from 
ity-five  to  sixty  scholars  of  different  ages,  temperaments  and  under 
rentforms  of  home  government.  Second,  the  teacher  and  scholars 
both  stimulated  to  more  earnest  efforts  to  excel,  and  thereby 
re  tlie  approbation  of  their  friends.  Third,  a  more  perieot  under- 
iittg  between  parent  and  teacher  wUI  result.  This  I  consider  an 
ipeosable  prerequimte  to  success,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by 
liarity  with  and  a  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  school-room  qualitien 
qualifications. 
IcAddI  Conmiaa^~^taBOt  Gabdkib,  B.  L.  Skbldov. 

HANCOCK. 

would  be  well  for  this  country,  if  the  school  laws  were  like  those 
lermany,  and  as  rigidly  enforced.    There,  every  child  is  obliged 
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1  two  or  three  minotes,  with  a  few  rapid  lines,  would  present  a 
of  the  article,  or  work  to  be  done,  so  clear  that  any  one  could 
lise  it  at  a  glance.  Michael  was  not  really  more  skilful  as  a  car- 
than  the  many  others  who  had  preceded  him.  But  his  knowl- 
3f  drawing,  gained  in  a  Common  School  in  hie  native  country, 
his  services  worth  irom  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more 
ny  other  workman  in  the  shop.  He  was  always  in  demand  and 
!  received  extra  wages."  Now  what  was  true  of  Michael  in 
try,  would  be  equally  true  of  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  l&bor. 
nl  CommiUtt^-iiiLia  Stowcll,  Ltmjut  Patbi,  £.  H.  Goodhioq. 


LANESBOROUGH. 

as  been  apparent  to  ns  and  many  of  our  citizens,  and  the  atten- 
r  the  town  has  often  been  called  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  standard  of 
n  has  been  quite  too  low,  but  the  committee  feel  that  there  has 
.  great  gain  in  this  respect  during  the  year  past.  Three  Normal 
ites  and  one  graduate  from  one  of  the  best  private  seminaries  in 
untry,  with  other  experienced  teachers,  have  been  employed  suc- 
ly,  and  have  conclusively  shown  that  teaching  is  a  science  as 
I  an  art,  not  to  be  attempted  by  every  youngster  who  has  maa- 
)r  partially  mastered  the  mnltipllcation  table ;  that  it  requires 
ed  and  disciplined  mind  to  train  and  discipline  and  mould  ten- 
nds  of  children,  to  make  them  strong  and  vigorous,  morally  and 
Jy,  and  lay  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  th^  future  structure 
iwledge  and  usefulness. 

teaching  has  been  very  succesafiilly  practised  in  most  of  thtt 
I  to  some  extent,  and  the  result  shows  a  decided  improvement 
rest  as  well  as  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Especially 
the  case  in  English  Grammar,  where  a  text-book  has  seldom 
sed  by  the  pupil,  and  a  greater  interest  in  and  a  love  for  the 
has  seldom  been  manifested  by  young  scholars. 
K^teaching  haa  been  much  more  practised  in  some  of  onr  schools, 
ad  without  text-books,  with  marked  interest  and  success.  Map- 
ig  has  been  soceessfiilly  taught  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
phy,  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  surer 
r  a  child  to  obtun  a  correct  knowledge  of  geography  and  at  the 
ime  to  obtain  the  mental  discipline  desired  by  etndy, 
si  music  hsa  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools,  not  as  a 
I  but  sa  a  pastime  and  a  means  of  moral  culture,  with  marked 
I,  and  we  earnestly  wish  every  school  in  town  could  have  the 
s  and  pleasures  derived  from  this  aooomplishment. 
<el  OMoitHM.— Wm.  a.  Fduab,  JotTD*  ToWB«. 
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LEE. 


We  desire  to  call  attention,  in  this  oonnection,  to  tiie  Act  | 
the  legislature  of  Masaaobnsetts  Id  1870,  requiring  that  drswii 
be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools.  We  &re  glad  to  notice  thii 
movement,  and  shall  direct  the  teachers  to  comply  with  the 
It  is  not  expected  that  ve  shall  make  skilled  draughtsmen  of  tl 
but  to  torn  their  attention  to  the  forms  of  objects,  to  train  tl 
to  accuracy,  and  accustom  their  bands  to  draw  strai^t  am 
lineB,  and  give  the  general  outline  of  any  object  with  which 
^miliar.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  many  suppose, 
us  who  have  grown  up  without  any  practice,  may  find  some  t 
giving  an  accurate  outline  of  so  simple  a  thiug  as  a  shoe-box, 
dren  quickly  oatch  the  art,  and  they  will  find  it  of  great  oae  i 
cal  business. 

The  Americao  system  of  Public  Schools  is  based  upon  tlie 
that  intelligence  and  virtue  lie  at  tbe  foundation  of  republics] 
tions.  If  this  principle  is  correct,  and  that  it  is  all  histra^ 
then  it  follows  that  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  fumi^  a 
tion  to  every  child.  The  life  of  the  government  depends  i 
faithful  carrying  out  of  tbia  principle.  The  American  system ' 
Schools  originated  and  baa  been  developed,  not  solely  from  i 
lent  purpose  to  -educate  and  oonsequentiy  to  benefit  the  childr 
poor,  but  also  with  a  referenoe  to  the  preservation  of  the  goi 
itaelf.  On  this  principle  property  has  been  taxed  and  ecb< 
been  established  in  all  the  free  States,  and  the  system  is  grad 
tending  itself  among  the  States  that  have  reoentiy  been  reooo 
The  taxation  of  the  childless  for  the  education  of  the  children 
people  seems  at  first  thought  an  injustice,  bnt  when  we  cons 
all  are  in  one  boat  and  that  tbe  safety  of  this  boat  depends  ' 
skill  of  the  crew,  we  must  condude  that  we  ure  all  interestc 
education  of  those  who  man  the  ^p. 

We  can  never  cease  to  be  grateiuL  to  the  founders  of  this  s 
Fubho  Schools,  nor  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  general  pla 
adopted  by  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  ooloniats.  It  ha 
mended  itself  to  posterity  that  wherever  we  find  the  deacei 
the  Puritans  there  we  find  free  schools,  and  indeed  tbe  trot 
does  not  emigrate  to  imy  country  where  his  children  and  tho 
neighbors  cannot  be  educated  t<^ether  in  tbe  Public  Schoc 
eminently  a  demo<»atic  system.  The  rich  and  tiie  poor  here 
a  common  platform,  and  we  hardly  know  which  are  tbe  most 
ed  by  the  contact,  the  childrea  of  the  poor  or  the  childien  a[ 
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i  latter  are  more  refined,  the  former  have  more  strength,  and  hj 
g  in  contact  an  equilibrium  is  produced  and  the  defioiencies  of 
le  are  in  a  measure  remedied  b^  the  virtaea  of  the  other. 
I  sot  what  children  learn  at  Public  Schools  from  teachers  and 
that  alone  makes  them  valuable.  We  know  no  place  where  com- 
ense  and  human  nature  are  more  effeotuallf  taught  than  on  Ute 
rounds  of  the  Common  School.  Children  are  cute  readers  of 
iter,  and  know  each  other  £ai  better  than  teachers  know  their  pu- 
On  the  play-around  the  true  character  comes  out ;  and  the  con- 
ore  sure  to  be  pricked  till  their  conceit  escapes,  the  proud  are 
ed,  the  modest  are  encouraged,  and  all  fictitiouB  distinctioDs  of 
ire  abolished.  If  the  teacher  knows  haw  to  keep  ap  the  moi^ 
of  the  school,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  more  degraded  portions 
i  frowned  down  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  scholars  more 
tally  tlian  by  any  laws  and  penalties. 

I  iams  of  the  various  religions  sects  are  modified  by  the  children 
educated  together.  Man  is  a  religions  being,  and  we  glory  in 
A.  Religion  is  that  which  binds  us  to  God,  and  is  deugned  to 
as  God-like  on  earth,  and  finally  to  fit  us  for  heaven ;  but  the 
e  is  we  make  our  religions  platforms  too  narrow.  We  want  all 
)  think  and  act  in  the  same  line  in  which  we  think  and  act,  and 
is  nothing  more  contracted  nor  more  contracting  than  the  shib- 
of  sects.  No  man  can  honestly  say  that  the  only  road  to 
1  leads  by  Rome  or  Geneva,  neither  is  all  truth  confined  to  May- 
or Oxford.  Our  country  is  the  habitat  of  alt  the  various  Chris- 
•nominations,  and  has  specimens  of  almost  all  the  pagans  of  the 
aod  wlU  me  the  day  when  it  decides  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
tarian  schools.  The  waste  of  money  on  snch  schools  is  the  least 
evils  to  be  feared.  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  amalgamate 
homogeneous  nation  all  these  sects,  if  we  educate  them  apart? 
>beU0D  which  now  exists  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
1  our  Public  Si^ools  children  of  different  religious  persuasions 
'.  together  and  their  narrow  prejudices  melt  away  by  social  con- 
The  Protestant  learns  that  the  Romanist  is  not  altogether  "a 
F  Bin,"  bat  has  noble  aspirations,  warm  affections,  and  good  prin- 
and  the  Romanist  learns  that  his  heretic  companion  belongs  to 
man  fomily,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast.  Even  the 
len  Chinee  "  is  foond  to  possess  many  virtues  which  his  Christian 
nione  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

ih  as  we  admire  onr  Public  School  system,  we  do  not  suppose  it 
act.  It  has  made  great  progress  since  it  was  first  established^ 
ere  is  a  margin  for  still  further  improvement.  Whosoever  will 
the  leipsUtion  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  schools  cannot 
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fail  to  DOtice  the  upward  tendency  of  the  syBtem.  Id  the  t 
moD  Schools  little  wae  taught  beddeB  reading,  Bpelling  and 
piincipleB  of  arithmetic.  The  corriculum  of  stadiea  has  bee 
increased  in  thcBC  lower  schoolB,  and  Grammar,  High  am 
Schools  have  been  engrafted  on  the  ByBtem,  so  that  ourPubli 
now  furnish  in  onr  cltieB  and  larger  towns  better  facilities  t 
tion  than  the  Academies  and  Private  Schoole  have  ever  done, 
the  old-fashioned  incorporated  Academy  is  a  pretty  much  ol 
Btitution  in  New  England.  A  few  that  were  largely  endowec 
at  Andover,  Wilbraham  and  Easthampton,  etiU  flourish, 
great  majority  have  coalesced  with  the  free  High  Schools.  '' 
^  see  the  aystem  still  farther  improved,  so  that  our  small  t< 
reap  similar  if  not  equal  advantages  with  lai^r  places.  Edi 
just  as  essential  in  the  country  as  in  the  city;  among  a  spi 
population,  as  in  the  more  crowded  village.  It  is  very  obi 
while  the  Public  SchoolB  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  i 
and  are  now  on  such  a  high  grade  that  the  first  citizens  preft 
their  children  to  them  rather  than  to  Private  Schools,  the 
tricte  have  not  made  equal  progress,  and  in  many  places  are  i 
ing.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  CBtabliah  High  Schools  : 
small  towns,  but  they  can  be  extended  much  more  largel; 
present,  and  Graded  Schools  can  be  eBtablished  everywhere, 
jeet  in  abolishing  the  district  system  and  placing  all  the  echc 
care  of  the  towns,  was  to  secure  these  Graded  Schools ;  but  t 
tion,  like  all  revolutions,  has  encountered  much  opposition  £ 
ranee  and  prejudice,  and  most  of  all  in  those  places  where  tl 
was  most  needed.  We  know  that  many  noble  men  have  been 
in  the  District  Schools  of  our  smaller  towns ;  but  the  world  n 
if  these  towns  know  what  is  for  their  good,  they  will  not  i 
privilege  which  the  le^lature  has  granted  them  of  establishii 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  old  district  system  ever  contempl 
Bcliooi  OmMiUM.— Ai-BZAmiaB  Htdb,  Abthub  Qimi&h,  H.  W.  Sii< 
HUKLBUT,  Gio.  E.  Caluudek. 

LENOX. 

Four  or  five  good  schools,  including  two  departments  i 
and  continuing  under  the  same  teacher  through  the  year, 
succession  of  years,  would  meet  the  wants  of  nearly  all  01 
tantA,  or  if  it  should  appear  that  more  are  needed,  more  ou 
provided.  Our  aim  should  be  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  req 
of  the  law,  but  to  make  the  best  possible  proviuon  for  the 
of  our  children.    The  care  and  improvement  of  our  farms,  < 
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iptementa  of  hnsbandiy,  our  bridges  and  higbv&TS,  an  impor- 
but  it  is  atill  more  unportant  to  famish  oar  children  the  best 
for  beooming  mtelligent,  reflecting,  independent  men, — men 
Dg  their  rigbta  and  datiee  and  capable  of  fhlfiUing  the  special 
in  which  they  may  engage,  with  honor  to  themeelres  and  for 
lod  of  others. .  Our  temporal  success,  oar  highest  happiness  and 
rement  through  life,  depend  upon  habits  of  observation  and  re- 
n,  of  punctuality,  industry,  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  which, 
y  are  not  formed  in  early  years  at  school,  will  never  be  formed, 
e  should  conuder  nothing  too  costly  that  may  encourage  and 
>ur  children  in  acquiring  them. 

the  High  School,  we  are  happy  to  spealc  in  terms  of  unqualified 
endation.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  indefatigabte 
,ry  and  application  to  his  work,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough  and 
ite  scholarship,  of  the  instructor.    We  have  tbonght  it  expedi- 

>  admit  a  number  whose  qualifications  were  much  lower  than 
ould  have  wished.  We  trust  that  ere  long  applications  from 
IB  have  learned  well  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
«  so  numerous  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  others.  In 
1  to  the  diligence  and  pimctuality  of  the  pupils  in  genera], 
has  been  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Absence,  except  for  sick- 
ir  other  unavoidable  cause,  has  been  almost  unknovn,  the  whole 
er  of  pupils  during  the  last  term  having  been  43,  and  the  aver- 
;tendance  42.  In  this  respect,  certainly,  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
vement,  and  in  every  point  of  view  we  are  persuaded  the  school 
illing  the  best  wishes  of  it«  friends,  and  exerting  a  most  favora- 
fluence  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 

\ool  GntmiUM.— J.  FiKU>,  W.  H.  Ci.abx,  J.  F.  Hobeli. 

MONTEREY. 

>  every  parent  consider  it  his  or  her  duty  to  vi«t  the  school  as 
as  once,  at  least,  during  the  term.  The  effect  will  be  apparent 
3  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  and  it  is  a  duty 
iwe  to  your  children,  yourselves  and  your  country.  Visit  the 
Is,  and  give  your  children  what  will  be  worth  more  to  them 
dl  the  wealth  you  can  bequeath  to  them ;  that  is,  a  good  educa- 

Education  in  a  free,  enlightened  and  Christian  State  is  oon- 
lly  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment.  How  can  the  diamond 
1  its  lustre  from  beneath  encumbent  rocke  ;  and  how  can  man  be 
igent,  industrious  and  enterprising,  without  the  culture  and  dia- 
e  of  education?  We  will  waste  do  time  in  painting  to  you  the 
■hed  condition  of  many  of  our  school-houses ;  we  have  done  this 
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£rom  year  to  year,  but  our  labor  has  been  froidess.  If  the  parents 
could  be  compelled  to  spend  a  winter  in  these  school-houses  where 
their  children  are  required  to  spend  their  childhood  days,  it  is  all  that 
wonld  be  required  to  arouse  a  determination  in  them  to  have  better 
school-houses  and  school  accommodations. 

Chairman  Bckod  Cbmmifte«.— A.  B.  Oabfisld. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  attendance  the  past  year  has  not  been  what  we  could  wish, 
although  much  better  than  during  former  years.  An  irregular  scholar 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  school,  as  well  as  an  annoyance  to  the  teacher. 
No  scholar  should  be  kept  from  school  for  a  trifling  cause.  The  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Massachusetts  are  not  merely  a  privilege  which  the 
citizens  enjoy.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  parents  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to  educate  their  children ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  prop- 
erly, it  is  necessary  that  they  be  punctual  at  school.  It  is  also  the 
absolute  right  of  every  child,  bom  in  this  land  of  free  schools,  to 
receive  as  good  an  education  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

School  Commitlee.'^BXiv  C.  Whttbeck,  Luthbb  H.  PATrsBSOxr. 

NEW  MARLBOROUGH. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  conmiittee  have  further  availed  themselves 
of  the  discretionary  power  accorded  them  by  law,  of  expending 
money  for  maps,  globes,  etc. ;  but  our  school-rooms  are  still  sadly  de- 
ficient in  these  necessary  articles.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  well  to 
expend  a  fixed  sum  annually  until  this  want  is  supplied.  Teachers 
need  tools  to  work  with,  and  without  them  cannot  do  justice  to  them- 
selves or  their  pupils.  As  well  think  of  carving  a  beautiful  statue 
with  an  axe,  or  painting  a  delicate  portrait  with  a  white-wash  brush, 
as  of  securing  a  first-class  school  in  a  room  whose  only  furniture  is  a 
seven-by-nine  blackboard.  In  accordance  with  the  law  thereto  relat- 
ing, we  have  furnished  ^^ drawing  cards  and  copies"  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  town.  The  study  seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  scholars,  and  we  are  convinced  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

Believing  that  the  common  practice  of  having  but  two  terms  in  a 
school-year  has  in  many  instances  proved  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  we  have  ventured  to  make  a  partial  change. 
In  the  Centre  and  Mill  River  schools,  the  plan  of  having  three  terms 
in  a  year  has  been  inaugurated,  and  promises  good  result.    Should 
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the  ohange  proTe,  as  we  think  it  will,  to  be  an  improvement,  it  maj 
with  advantage  be  extended  thronghout  the  town. 
.— H.  D.  Suaox. 


PERU. 

The  number  of  schools  in  town  can,  in  onr  opinion,  be  diminished 
without  detriment  to  the  scholars.    We  can  thus  lessen  our  expenses, 
have  longer  school  terms,  and  improve  the  character  of  onr  schools. 
In  very  small  schools  the  pupils  seldom  exhibit  much  enthusiasm  or 
ambition  for  study.    They  seem  to  require  the  stimulus  of  example 
sod  numbers.    A  teacher  can  as  easily  manage  and  instruct  a  school 
of  twenty-five  as  twelve.    And  the  expense  of  educating  a  pupil  in 
the  smaller  schools  is  double  the  sum  expended  for  a  pupil  in  the 
laiger.    As  long  as  we  maintain  so  many  small  schools,  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  young,  without  greatly  increasing  our  school  appropri- 
atioiis.    Three  teachers  would  easily  perform  the  duties  of  the  six, 
thos  enabling  us  to  continue  our  schools  nearly  twice  as  long  as  dur- 
ing the  year  past.    Th^  principal  objection  that  could  be  urged  in 
oppoaiticm  to  diminishing  the  number  of  schools  is,  that  the  distance 
would  be  too  great  for  the  children  to  walk.    After  the  confinement 
c{  Bch<dani  for  hours  in  a  dose  or  heated  room,  active  exercise  in  the 
fiesk  air  is  imperative,  to  oounteraet  the  otherwise  pernicious  effects. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that  the  walk  necessary  would, 
m  most  cases,  be  no  more  than  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  pupU.    The 
ease  as  well  as  distance  that  a  person  can  walk  are  mainly  dependent 
upon  practice.    If  we  excel  our  ancestors  in  some  respects,  we  have 
greatly  degenerated  in  this.    Our  usefulness  and  happiness  depend 
upon  a  healthy  physical  system,  and  if  by  the  plan  suggested  the 
young  shall  be  invigorated,  while  their  intellectual  training  is  in 
progress,  a  twofold  advantage  will  be  attained.    The  amount  saved 
from  the  present  expenditure  for  teachers,  fuel,  Ac,  thus  permitting 
longer  school  terms,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  con- 
veying the  pupils  to  the  centres,  where  the  schools  may  be  established. 
Perhaps  this  is  impracticable ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  this  subject  in  all  its  relations. 

We  congratulate  our  citizens  upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  old 
district  system.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  an  advance  ^^  backwards."  And  the  present  is  not 
the  age  for  retrograde  movements  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  our 
educational  interests.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  new  system 
abridges  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens.  But  we  do  not  so 
regard  it.    The  schools  are  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
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people  as  when  the  old  eytitem  prev^ed.  Too  elect  your  ov 
mittee,  decide  where  you  will  have  your  echoob,  and  make  apj 
tioDB  for  them.  The  authority  and  power  of  the  committee 
SB  before,  with  the  additional  duty  of  taking  charge  of  the 
property  and  securing  the  teachers.  The  conBtant  trouble  ai 
apprehendoD  arising  under  the  old  system,  between  the  pn 
and  general  committees,  is  obviated  by  the  new  law.  Some  □ 
that  the  new  system  is  adapted  to  dties  and  large  towns,  bul 
ona  to  small  towns.  We  only  say  we  do  not  perceive  any  di 
in  its  application  to  large  or  small  towns,  nor  are  we  in  posse 
any  facts  that  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Reading  is  the  basis  of  every  study,  and  therefore  ranks  firs 
portance.  No  one  should  aspire  to  become  a  teacher  who 
read  welt  Can  a  person  teach  what  he  does  not  understand  1 
Ko  applicant  should  be  approved  who  does  not  read  nndersta] 
and  so  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  for  correct  and  impresu' 
ing.  At  the  commencement  of  each  term  we  have  urged  i 
atructoTS  the  importance  of  ^ving  more  attention  to  this  brai 
very  satisfactory  results  have  followed.  The  habit  of  reading 
monotonous  tones,  or  rapidly  with  indistinct  utterance,  has,  ii 
degree,  given  place  to  a  more  full  and  distinct  ennncdation,  w 
able  regard  to  inflections,  emphasis  and  pauses.  So  nnmerons 
studies  now  introduced  into  our  schools,  that  some  of  the  n 
portant  ones,  as  reading  and  spelling,  are  too  much  neglected, 
may  be  reading  enough,  but  the  pupils  are  not  thoroughly 
"James,  you  read  too  fast,"  James  hears,  but  the  habit  is  fi] 
when  his  turn  comes  be  reads  as  before.  The  teacher  does  nt 
the  criticism  is  forgotten,  and  James  reads  on  to  the  end  of  t 
without  improvement.  The  teacher  should  say, "  James,  you : 
rapidly ;  it  is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  most  be  broken  up.  We 
gin  now.  I  will  read  the  sentence  first,  then  yon  read  it  af 
The  teacher  reads ;  James  reads.  "  I  will  read  it  again  ;  then  y 
and  see  that  you  read  it  slower."  There  is  decision  in  her  mat 
voice.  James  perceives  it.  This  time  he  tries,  and  succeeds  ot 
This,  followed  rapidly  for  a  short  time,  and  the  work  is  done. 
the  school  season  is  past,  the  young  must  rely  chiefly  upon 
for  general  information,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  become  go 
ers  at  school  they  rarely  acquire  a  tove  for  reading  thereafl* 
suggest  that  the  committee,  at  the  commencement  of  each  te: 
that  prominence  to  this  most  useful  and  desirable  accomplish 
importance  deserves. 

CAofrBUni  tf  CbnnuUM.— C.  9.  BocKwuj. 
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PITTSFIELD. 


trvinon  of  SchooU. — It  haa  been  remarked,  by  the  Bnperintend- 
Pnblio  SebooU  of  Boston,  that  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the 
lional  system  of  Massachusetts  waa  found  in  the  enpervisioo  of 
bools.  In  all  departments  of  life,  where  there  is  much  labor  to 
formed,  saperrision  ia  almost  always  indispensable.  All  claasea 
iple  need  some  controlling  influence  to  guide  them.  The  scholar 
le  teacher  both  need  it. 

I  members  of  yoor  committee,  being  more  or  less  absorbed  in 
SB,  or  burdened  with  the  cares  of  profesuonal  life,  find  it  almost 
sible  to  attend  to  the  detuls  of  labor  demanded  by  the  increas- 
iportanoe  of  our  Pablio  Schools.  There  is  an  evident  necessity 
ploying  some  person  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  specaal 
f  all  the  schools,  and  attend  to  the  multiplied  wants  growing 
'  our  school  system.  We  have  twenty-two  school-houses,  need- 
natant  looking  after  as  to  cleanliness,  conveniences  and  repairs; 
□ploy  forty-two  teachers,  and  there  are  nearly  two  thousand 
n  in  the  various  departments;  there  is  s  large  amount  of  de- 
official  work  to  be  performed ;  the  expenditures  are  targe,  and 
other  department  of  town  afiurs  should  we  expect  to  employ 
>ok  after  so  many  persons  without  a  competent  officer  at  the  head, 
IT  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that  authority  be  given 
e  appointment  of  superintendent  of  Public  Schools.* 

mmitln. — A.  N.  Alleh,  Cloimaii ;  C.  B.R(i>PtBU>,JoBRTuLOCK,OwurCooa^n, 
.  Pi.nHXXTT,  JoHn  E.  Hebbill,  Qabdbu  T.  Babkkk,  Sdj  lOBX  H.  BBKiraTkB, 

STOCKBRIDGE. 

t  however  much  we  may  differ  about  the  management  of  our 
Is,  and  notwithstanding  some  may  think  there  is  not  and  cannot 
y  improvement  made,  yet  we  think  there  ia  an  increasing  inter- 
anifested  in  our  schools  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
ittend  them.  Our  school  registers,  and  our  annual  examinations, 
a  larger  number  of  visitors  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  This 
encoura^ng  sign.  Heretofore,  the  apathy  of  parents  has  been 
Iiing  quite  surprising;  and  it  has  been,  and  now  is,  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  tJie  improvement  of  our  schools.  When  parents 
come  to  the  conviction  that  the  correct  education  of  their  chil- 
is a  duty  that  cannot  be  neglected,  transferred  or  avoided,  we 

t  promptly  rMponded  to  b^ 
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Bhall  have  fewer  compliuDts  of  truancy,  tardiness  and  irregnl 
attendance;  and  an  impetas  will  be  given  to  the  canse  of 
education  among  us,  Bach  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed, 
which  we  can  scarcely  have  any  adequate  oonception.  Let 
then,  with  gratitude  and  delight,  any  indication,  even  the  sli^ 
the  "  good  time  coming." 

Your  committee  are  sorry  to  mention  that,  notwithstand 
liberal  policy  which  the  town  has  pursued  during  the  lost  flv 
towards  onr  schools,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  children  wh 
some  caase,  do  not  seem  to  reap  the  advantages  which  such  i 
should  cert^nly  bestow.  In  all  our  villi^es,  and  perhaps  in  oth 
of  the  town,  it  is  believed  there  are  some  who  do  not  attend  &< 
idl ;  or,  if  they  do  attend,  attend  so  irregularly  as  to  derive  littl 
benefit  from  the  schools.  This  ought  not  to  be.  One  idle,  vicii 
roaming  the  streets,  while  bis  companions  are  obliged  to  attend 
exerts  an  influence  whose  consequences  for  evil  can  scarcely  1 
puted.  We  have  truant  laws  which  ue  believed  to  be  efficic 
we  ohooBe  every  year  truant  officers  to  see  that  those  laws  i 
cated;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  it  is  a  &ct  that  numben 
young  are  growing  up  in  our  midst  in  compuatjve  ignorm 
abonld  they  ultimately  fell  victims  to  vidous  habits  or  practi 
rw^nsHtility  in  the  premises  codd  not  be  considered  a  matter 
consequence.  The  school  system  of  Maesacbnsetts  has  recent 
proBonnoed  by  a  distinguished  Englishman,  who  visited  this 
dnring  the  last  SHmmer  for  tbe  express  porpom  of  ezaniauig  t 
catiooal  systems  of  the  country,  the  best  in  the  world ;  and, 
we  may  so  consider  it,  if  we  see  to  it  that  its  efficiency  be  no 
ened  by  our  neglect  to  enforce  those  rules  and  regulations  wl 
obviously  intended  to  maintain  and  strengthen  that  efiSciencj 
we  wonld,  therefore,  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  selt 
tmant  officers  for  the  ensning  year,  that  they  see  to  it  that  all : 
dren  of  the  town  attend  school,  for  the  time  at  least  which 
requires. 

WiOiama  Academy  andJSgh  School. — When  the  town  fin 
an  f^propriatioD  to  muntsin  this  institution,  it  was  deemed 
doubtful  experiment.  Fortunately,  however,  our  fevorite  toi 
Mr.  Canning,  was  previdled  on  to  take  charge  of  the  sohool,  si 
that  moment  its  suocess  was  assured.  He  continued  in  that 
ontil  the  close  of  the  last  summer  term,  when,  very  unexpeate< 
much  to  the  regret  of  all  his  pupils  and  patrons,  he  resigned, 
taught  in  the  same  place  upwards  of  twenty-five  yearn,  and  bn 
his  work  a  ripe  scholarship,  fertile  im^nation,  and  such  persoi 
itles  as  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  many  hundred  pupils  wl 
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I  by  bis  instraotions.  He  will  long  be  remembered  by  them  for 
«ring  ioBpirations  to  them  in  their  Btudent  life. 

ng  the  year,  we  have  HDoceeded  in  eBtabliahing  a  course  of 
botb  Englieh  and  classical;  and,  in  spite  of  the  maoy  difficulties 
threatened  snch  an  attempt,  it  has  been  completely  snccessfiil. 
ip!l,  now,  may  be  regularly  fitted  for  college,  and  at  the  com- 

of  either  of  the  preacribed  courses  wiM  be  entitled  to  a  grada- 
liploma. 
r  committee  deure  that  the  matter  of  a  regular  course  of  study 

High  School  Bfaonld  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  all 
>ple  of  the  town.  Oar  impressioD  is  that  no  school  can  really 
ed  a  High  School  without  this  feature.    At  any  rate,  it  can 

0  distinctive  character  as  such.  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that 
school  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  commnnity  at  large, 
t  to  accommodate  the  pecnliar  wants  and  views  of  a  few.  More- 
.  is  quite  evident  to  any  one  conversant  with  our  schools,  that 
ie  pupil  shall  study  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  manner 
:h  that  study  shall  be  pursued,  and  that  he  needs  gaidance  and 
)n  as  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other.  Desultory  study  can  ao- 
th  bat  little  in  disoiplining  and  developing  the  intellectual 
,  and  therefore  some  course,  and,  if  posdble,  that  course  of 
tndning  which  will  best  fit  oar  youth  for  the  active  doties  of 
)uld  be  ad<^ted.    It  may  be  that  in  some  individual  eases  a  de- 

from  the  presoribed  coarse  of  stady  ia  desirable ;  bat  it  shoold 
irally  nndentdod  tb«t  irhen  a  scholar  enters  the  High  Schobt 

II  select  one  or  the  other  of  the  prescribed  courses,  and  pursne 

1  termination,  or  confine  hhnself  to  it  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
r  of  the  school.  It  has  been  well  sud,  "that  the  teacher  who 
control  the  course  of  study  of  his  pupils,  finds  it  much  more 
;  to  discipline  and  govern  them.  The  conduct  of  a  scholar  who 
definite  plan  or  course  of  study  before  him,  and  does  not  feel 
essity  of  devoting  a  particular  time  to  a  particular  thing,  will 
a  general  thing,  submit  himself  so  readily  and  implicitly  to  the 
ae  of  the  school  as  those  to  vhom  snch  independence  of  action 
ility  of  chance  are  not  allowed."  And  with  no  definite  object 
iim,  and  the  associations  of  no  class  commnnity  of  study  to 
m,  the  attachment  of  the  pupil  to  the  school  will  be  but  slight, 
best,  he  will  regard  himself  as  temporarily  attached  to  it,  aod 
o  dissolve  his  connection  with  it  at  any  moment. 

<t  QjmultM.— Jos.  B.  Fbbbch,  M,  Wabitib,  E,  S-  Cdrtib, 
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ATTLEBOROUGH. 

The  committee  feel  a  good  degree  of  happiness  in  snbmi 
annaal  report  to  the  town,  bo  &vorable  to  the  schools.  "^ 
found  the  High  Schools  maintaining  the  reputation  heretofon 
and  continuing  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  establish 
a  far  higher  degree  than  could  be  even  reasonably  anticipab 
we  consider  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sacces 
Bcbools  are  unfavorably  located,  the  one  at  the  north  occapyii 
TentUated  room,  with  capacity  ^together  insufficient  for  its  a 
dation,  while  that  at  the  east  is  forced  to  hold  its  sessions  in 
unsuitable  apartments  of  a  manufactory.  Under  the  circui 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  graUfyingly  saccei 
we  feel  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  BTigl 
as  indeed  most  hopeful,  when  we  remember  the  more  saspic 
dents  of  the  present  aa  contrasted  with  those  of  the  immedi 

At  this  point  the  committee  cannot  refr^n  from  urging  t1 
in  some  localities  to  remove  aa  speedily  as  possible  certain  i 
old  structures  too  long  used  as  school-houses,  but  calculatei 
be  places  of  torment.  Let  all  these  depart,  so  that  those  \ 
known  them,  "shall  know  them  no  more  forever."  "Wba 
there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  asks  bread,  will  he  give  him 
Or  if  he  asks  a  fish,  will  he  ^ve  him  a  serpent?"  Let  01 
afford  their  children  the  very  best  means  and  appliances  of 
a  finished  education.  And  none  can  mistake  the  great  ad 
poBsessed  by  those  occupying  large,  modem,  well-constructe 
buildings,  over  such  as  are  confined  in  small,  forbidding,  Bhabb 
Let  parents  pei-sonally  visit  the  schools  and  they  will  find  mo 
siaam,  far  greater  attamments,  a  high  and  nobler  ambition 
localities  where  the  surroundings  are  all  right,  where  the  be 
progress  are  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand.  There  the  best 
will  seek  employment,  and  there  also  will  the  perennial  fru: 
educational  system  be  found  in  their  greatest  perfection.  R 
we  commend  this  subject  of  suitable  acbool-hnildinga  to  th 
attention  of  those  directly  interested  in  it. 

An  enthusiastic  school  will  be  sucoessfiil.  Where  llstlessi 
ness  and  indifference  never  oome ;  where  life,  enei^  and  z& 
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ad,  there  mast  be  advancement,  there  must  be  continued  progress 
rard  that  higher  plane  above."    We  would  have  onr  teachers 

other  schools,  that  they  may  learn  to  practise  new  and  better 
ods,  or  avoid  discoverable  defects.  We  would  have  them  be- 
i  familiar  with  the  exercises  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  in  them 
ehold  a  field  richly  decked  with  golden  sheaves  of  ripened  ezpe- 
e  and  accamulated  knowledge.  We  would  have  them  study 
blly  the  Masaachnsetts  !Mormal  system  of  teaching.  And  we 
ve,  after  all,  the  great  and  pressing  want  of  onr  schools  is 
lugh,  faithful,  Normal  teachers.  Let  us  secure  these,  and  we 
,  with  their  advent,  enter  upon  a  course  of  systematic  and 
lugb  tr^ning  of  the  pupils  in  every  branch  of  study  taught  in 
nstitntions  of  learning. 

e  desire  to  see  improvement  in  another  direction.  It  appears  to 
ommittec  that  our  schools  should  be  conducted  upon  some  well- 
ed general  plan,  so  that  in  those  of  the  same  grades  there  shall 
lund  existing  a  substantial  oniformity.  In  unity  of  purpose  and 
nity  of  action,  the  most  stupendous  events  recorded  in  human 
ry  have  been  planned  and  accomplished.  In  the  management 
lC  complicated  educational  system  existing  among  us,  can  we  ig- 

this  principle  with  impunity?  "Can  we  expect  grapes  of 
IS,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  As  reasonably  may  we  expect  these  im- 
ble  reeutts,  as  look  for  the  beat  Irnits  of  onr  toils  in  the  fair  fields 
ience,  when  they  are  spent  in  such  ill-advised,  incoherent,  hetero* 
oua  efforts  as  too  generally  exist  among  ns.  Let  us  have  concen- 
m  of  purpose,  some  comprehensive  plan  of  operation,  uniformity 
:tion,  and  then  we  believe  the  best  results  will  be  uniformly  ob- 
d. 

e  f^el  called  upon  to  censure  in  the  severest  terms  a  practice, 
lingly  prevalent  in  some  localities,  of  detming  children  away 

school  altogether,  or  such  portions  of  the  term  as  to  render  the 
e  thing  entirely  valaeleas  to  such  scholars.  In  one  school  of 
iteen  pupils,  the  past  winter  the  average  attendance  has  been 
In  several  others,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  legally 
led  to  school  privileges  have  been  cruelly  and  wickedly  deprived 
leee  inestimable  blessings.    We  look  upon  the  parents  guilty  of 

enormities  as  worthy  of  being  beaten  with  many  stripes.  And 
sll  upon  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  to  cause  the  taws  of  our 

old  Commonwealth  to  be  rigidly  enforced  against  this  class  of 
inals.    Parents  must  send  their  children  to  school.     Nothing 

sickness  can  excuse  them.  The  schools  are  established  for  the 
aUon  of  all  the  children ;  books  provided  at  the  public  expense 
1  necessary ;  hence  all  without  exception  should  be  made  to  par- 
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tioipate  in  their  ben^to.  Individual  h^pmoss,  tJte  pnblio 
private  rights,  the  laws  of  t^e  State,  all  these  equally  reqoir 
Finally,  let  ua  cherish  the  schook  as  our  own  inslitutioiia  ai 
teachers  as  our  best  fiiendB  and  oar  most  profitable  serranu.  I 
town  more  liberally  snpport  and  more  heartily  sustain  them, 
they  are  continually  scattering  among  ub  the  richest  elements  o1 
perity,  "by  impressing  npon  the  minds  of  children  and  yoa< 
principles  of  piety,  juslioe  and  a  sacred  regard  to  tinth ;  lore  U 
country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  oh 
moderation,  temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  Uk 
ment  of  hnman  society,  and  a  basis  upon  which  a  republican  ooi 
tion  is  founded." 


BERKLEY. 

If  these  data,  as  furnished  to  ns  by  the  asaesaorB  and  by  Uia  a 
teachers,  are  correct,  there  are  28  children  between  the  t^es  of 
15  years  who  have  not  attended  school  at  all. 

In  the  language  of  last  year's  report  we  inquire  :  "Whose  ch: 
were  these,  thus  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  atte 
school  which  we  provide  and  desire  for  all,  and  of  thus  qaali^dng  i 
selves  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  i 
of  life  ?  Who  were  those  parents  so  indifferent  to  the  well-bein 
dearest  interests  of  their  children, — so  neglectful  of  duty  ant 
sacred  discharge  of  it  aa  to  allow  their  children  to  absent  thems 
or  possibly  do  the  still  more  culpable  act  of  preventing  their  at 
ance  ?  This  flagrant  violation  of  parental  obligation  and  of  si 
law  should  not  be  permitted,  and  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  h 
pr<^ress  will  not  recur  again."  But  sorrowfully  do  we  record  t 
appears  to  have  recurred  again  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  last 
There  is  a  serious  wrong  in  this  matter.    Where  does  it  exist? 

BiAmI  CvmsMUts.— WU.TBB  D.  Hicbou,  Dabibl  8.  Buooa,  H»m«w  A.  Di 

DARTMOUTH. 

We  think  the  contrast  between  our  sobools  at  the  present  tinu 
those  of  former  years,  must  be  most  cheering  to  every  unbiassed : 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  parents  and  others  have 
more  attention  to  visiting  our  schools  during  the  past  year  thai 
one  preceding,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  ^ 
much  has  been  g»ned,  still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  to  t 
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mt  attendance  of  alL  The  frequent  visite  of  parents  and  gnar- 
at  the  schools,  ve  are  persuaded,  will  tend  very  mach  to  bring 
this  de^red  result.  A  word  of  enooar^ement,  Stly  spoken  by 
or  even  a  kind  look,  will  stimnlate  the  scholar  to  higher  attain- 
I,  and  make  him  feel  that  there  are  those  deeply  interested  for 
slfkre. 

Khere'  Meetings, — Teachers'  meetings  were  held  once  a  week 
;  the  past  winter,  with  a  dedded  improvement  over  those  of 
ear.  We  find  that  anited  action,  on  the  part  of  any  cossidera- 
imber  of  persons  laboring  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
se,  is  almost  sarely  productive  of  better  resnlts  than  can  other- 
be  attuned.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
taoher.  The  assooiating  together  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  a  deeper  interest  in  our  schools,  must  necessarily  tend  to  ele- 
he  standard  of  eduoation.  Much  interest  was  manifested  on  the 
if  most  teachers  to  attend  them.  Different  topics  were  brought 
'  discussion,  and  all  took  an  active  part  in  them.  Much  interest 
rinoed  on  the  subject  of  good  readipg.  The  committee,  in  vis- 
ichools,  fbnnd  the  most  improvement  made  in  thoee  where  the 
!rs  were  constant  attendants  of  said  meetings.  Daring  the  short 
they  have  been  established,  we  think  much  good  has  resulted 
Tom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  which  has  been  so  auspicionsly 
I  may  be  successfully  continued. 

9  Graded  School. — There  was  only  one  school  at  South  Dart- 
1  for  the  spring  term.  Sarah  H.  Sanford  was  appointed  printnpal, 
izzie  E.  Matthews  assistant.  The  school  was  then  graded,  and 
b  R.  Marble,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
grade  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  The  school  was  a  very  suc- 
1  and  profitable  one, — a  credit  to  this  or  any  other  town.  We 
>w  obtuning  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  system. 
leol  CtmamUtt. — Job  S.  Gidlst,  Jobm  T.  Faukck,  QioBaK  W.  Fkahcis. 

DIGHTON. 

!  Graded  Syttem. — The  past  year  has  been  especially  noteworthy 
history  of  our  schools  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  the 
d  system.  The  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  so 
and  widely  sepu^ted,  that  the  system  has  been  established  only 
J  vill^;es  at  North  Dighton  and  South  Dighton.  A  Graded 
>1  was  opened  in  North  Dighton  in  May  last,  and  one  in  South 
on  last  September,  the  new  school-bonse  b  that  village  not  being 
eted  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  term.  Though  the  Graded 
)ls  have  been  in  existence  for  so  short  a  period  only,  they  have 
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abundantly  proved  their  snperiority  to  those  vhicfa  they  ' 
Thia  superiority  is  manifested  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  thi 
and  in  the  increased  interest  of  the  scholars.  The  labors  of ' 
ers  have  been  far  more  effective,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while 
ber  of  scholars  is  do  less  than  fonnerly,  the  number  of  classf 
dimimBhed,  the  claeses  themselves  being  much  larger.  Undt 
system,  scholars  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  proficiency  beii 
same  school,  even  when  the  pupils  were  few,  the  classes  w 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  almost  imposuble  to  hear  the 
ing  school  hours.  The  increased  effidency  of  the  schools 
also  partly  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
The  larger  scholars,  being  separated  from  the  smaller  ones,  ai 
iug  a  adiool  of  higher  giade,  feel  a  pride  in  it  never  before  m 
They  study  better,  and  behave  better,  being  ambitions  to  dc 
themselves  and  their  school.  Their  parents  and  friends 
exhibited  an  interest  in  the  schools  which  was  never  before  si 
may  add  that  the  expense  of  the  largest  of  these  schooh 
South  Dighton — has  been  leas  per  week  than  under  the  ol 
Upon  the  whole,  we  claim  that  the  graded  system  has  been  ( 
fu],  that  every  one  who  desires  the  improvement  of  our  Bch< 
condder  its  abandonment  a  very  long  step  backward. 

These  Graded  Schools,  we  may  also  add,  have  not  been  re 
their  advantages  to  the  children  in  their  vicinity,  since  schol 
other  parts  of  the  town,  qualified  to  enter  their  upper  de( 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so.  To  some  extent  they  hai 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wi 
and  more  highly  prized,  as  the  superior  advantages  of  a  Grad 
are  more  widely  and  justly  appreciated. 

There  is  no  other  period  of  the  year  so  favorable,  both  f 
ing  school  imd  for  study,  as  the  fall  months.  They  are  mor 
any  other  portion  of  the  year  from  those  prevaUing  sicki 
complunts  which  very  frequently  in  the  winter  keep  man; 
from  school.  Thus  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  in 
of  keeping  the  schools  during  the  hottest  and  coldest  peril 
year,  and  omitting  them  during  the  fall,  is  not  in  the  judgm 
committee  a  wise  one.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  have  a  i 
mer  term,  and  to  begin  the  schools  early  in  the  falL 
&&x>I  Ciimm!lln.—Z.  DAwn,  C.  W.  Tmuna,  J.  Bbovb. 


EASTON. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  appended  to  this  report  thmt  tl 
>f  terms  has  been  increased  from  two  to  three.    This  becai 
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lanso  by  the  IncresBed  appropriation  of  last  year  it  was  poasible 
e  thirty-three  school-weeks,  being  an  increase  of  seven  over  tlio 
jefore.  The  advantages  of  three  short  over  two  long  terms 
arefally  Bummed  up  in  the  school  report  of  last  year,  and  have 
iroved  by  actual  experience.  Much  Batiafactlon  has  been  ex- 
i  concerning  this  additional  number  of  weeks  of  school,  and 
hool  committee  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  oom- 
ar  be  so  far  increased  as  to  allow  thirty-six  school-weeks  eacli 
>r  three  t«rms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 

subject  of  truancy  is  an  old  and  tiresome  one,  and  would  not 
leen  introduced  into  this  report  were  it  not  that  your  committee 
le  some  practical  measure  to  counteract  this  evil.  Id  Nortli 
1  there  have  been  several  cases,  during  the  past  year,  of  truancy, 
'  which  has  been  joined  with  constantly  increasing  misconduct, 
id  that  reporting  these  cases  to  parents  does  little  or  no  good, 
easnre  of  Etaying  from  school  seeming  to  the  truant  sufficient 
nsation  or  ofiset  for  the  flogging  he  gets  at  home,  or  the  correc- 
3  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  To  expel  such  childreu 
chool  is  just  what  they  would  desire,  and  is  often  a  real  harm  to 
ild,  though  apparently  demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  school. 

seems  to  be  needed  is  to  produce  a  wholesome  restraint  upon 
it  by  sending  one  or  more  of  the  most  incorrigible  to  the  Reform 
I,  or  some  similar  place.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for 
wn  of  Kaston  to  adopt  such  provisions  in  the  General  Statutes 
I  Commonwealth  as  refer  to  this  subject  of  truant  children  and 
ees  from  school,  and  to  appoint  truant  officers  who  shall  attend 
ir  execution.  By-laws  concerning  this  subject  will  be  presented 
approaching  town  meeting. 
ool  O/mmiatt. — Gw>.  G.  WiTHinoTO)!,  Wh.  L  Chaffix,  Ouvkb  Aula,  3d. 

FAIRHAVEN. 

re  has  been  some  improvement  during  the  past  year  in  regard 
duality  in  attendance,  but  the  average  is  yet  far  below  what  it 

be,  not  reaching  quite  77  per  cent.  The  record  of  this  low 
tage,  however,  does  injustice  to  the  scholars  generally.  It  is 
ed  to  a  great  extent  by  a  few  subjects  of  parental  neglect,  who, 
8,  to  escape  legal  discipline,  are  sent  into  the  school  long 
t  to  obtEun  a  membership,  and  then  are  allowed  to  drift  about 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  schooled  in  vice,  untaught  in  knowl- 
nd  virtue.    These  are  difficult  cases  to  deal  with.    The  letter 

law  is  complied  with,  while  its  spirit  is  evaded.  Is  there  no 
I  rid  the  streets  of  these  pemicions  idlers,  and  compel  Uieir 
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regalar  and  punctual  attendance  at  school?  We  Tespectfn' 
earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  ^e  care  of  these  neglected  cl 
for  they,  more  than  all  others,  need  ths  benefits  of  our  Pnhlic  S 
and  if  the  public  does  not  interest  itself  in  their  welfare,  nothi 
rescue  them  from  a  life  of  ignorance,  with  its  consequent  degr 
and  miaery.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  operation  of  the  tmant  Is 
beyond  its  bounds  lies  a  broad  field  for  the  operation  of  a 
spirited  benevolence. 

Sehoot  CvmmitUt.—l.  Faibchild,  C/imrman ;  C.  D.  Hdnt,  Stertlarg. 

FALL  RIVER. 

The  per  cent,  which  our  average  attendance  bore,  in  1868-9, 
number  of  children  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of  &j 
64  62-100;  while  for  the  year  1869-70,  as  we  anticipated  in  o 
report,  the  per  cent,  is  but  57  56-100,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Our  rank 
lowest  of  any  town  in  the  county,  and  the  lowest  but  eleven 
State.  Does  this  speak  well  for  the  public  opinion  of  oar  citj 
matter  of  school  attendance?  2for  Is  this  an  accidental  occu 
for  it  has  been  sabstantially  our  history  for  many  years ;  and  t 
may  justly  be  styled  chronic.  Public  sentiment  must  be  aroi 
this  subject,  for  the  evil  is  grave,  and  if  continued  the  results  ' 
prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  moral  tone  of  the  city.  Tru 
not,  we  believe,  the  principal  canse  of  this  result.  Selfishness, 
perance  on  the  part  of  many  parents,  and  a  general  indifference 
subject  by  too  many  of  our  citizens  are  perhaps  the  leading 
which  conspire  to  produce  this  sad  state  of  affdra.  While  we  i 
2,d46  pupils  in  our  Primary  Schools,  we  have  only  926  regisb 
the  Intermediate  grade.  Therefore,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Primary  scholars  neverenter  the  Intermediate  grade.  Hence,  aL 
years  of  schooling,  the  time  which  we  fix  as  sufficient  to  compli 
Pi-imary  grade,  is  all  that  two-thirds  of  onr  children  recdve 
schools,  if  we  except  the  Factory  and  Evening  Schools.  Thi; 
an  overdrawn  picture ;  it  is  an  actual  verity,  as  an  examination  • 
vioufi  reports  will  substantiate.  The  school  law  does  not  leem  i 
our  v>anta  in  its  practical  c^eration,  although  its  letter  and  spir 
to  have  a  compuUon/  appearance.  Far  citieg,  at  least,  andetf 
for  the  large  manufacturing  centres,  vie  need  some  legislatiM  ena 
more  suited  to  our  torpid  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  A.  J 
della,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  the  National  O 
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'  of  Education,  Gren.  Eaton,  ia  to  the  point.  "Tho  manificenoe 
i  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
Ig,  IB,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  parallel ;  a  good  ednca- 
leing  offered  free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  regret, 
to  notice  that  where  such  ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has 
made,  there  are  still  many  who  partake  very  sparingly  only, 

others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.    ^  you 

introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regvUtr  attendance  for  a  course 
jrs,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave 
JT  nothing  to  be  desired,  I  may  state,  from  long  experience,  that 
i  the  education  of  children  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  parents, 
meas,  or  the  indifference  or  intemperate  habits  of  many,  will 

a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partially 
tied ;  and  in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for 
free  institutions  is  the  intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citi- 
the  State  and  the  Nation  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who 

in  the  government  of  the  country  and  enjoy  its  privileges  shall 
had  the  advantage  of  edncatioo  and  a  virtuous  training." 
lator  Wilson  says,  "The  two  great  necesdtiee  of  the  country,  at 
resent  time,  are  unification  and  education.  A  voice  from  across 
raters,  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  bloody  battle-fields  in  the 
nt  Franco-Prassian  war,  is  significant  and  to  the  point  A  sya- 
>f  compulsory  education,  established  for  more  than  two  centuries 
rtlons  of  Germany,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in 
sia,  has  brought  forth  fruits  which  the  world  see.  France,  with 
er  and  more  fertile  country,  with  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  mili- 
record,  lies  beaten  on  every  field  and  helpless  at  the  conqueror's 

ys  Mr.  PatUson,  the  English  school  commissioner  to  Germany, 
e  habit  of  universal  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  one  of  the 
piecions  traditions  of  the  German  family." 

I  a  city,  non-attendance  at  our  schools  is  our  great  weakness 
ia  the  defect  above  all  others  which  cliums  and  should  receive 
Atention ;  for  our  strength  and  prosperity  in  other  directions  will 
e  comparative  weakness,  unless  this  is  remedied.  Our  schools 
[d  receive  the  fostering  care  of  every  citizen,  and  every  child 
Id  be  induced  by  the  elevated  tone  and  controlling  power  of  pnb- 
intiment,  or  compelled  by  stringent  enactments,  to  attend  upon 
ichools  a  series  of  years  and  acquire  a  good  education.  Not  the 
ed  acquirement  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  only ;  but  a  high- 
roader  and  deeper  culture,  an  education  which  will  develop  the 
lal,  moral  and  phyaical  inherent  powers  of  every  child  to  such  an 
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extent  as  will  fit  him  for  Bodety  and  baelneis,  and  those  othe 
which  belong  to  the  humane  and  Christian  citizen. 

Drawing  School. — The  committee,  Id  accordance  with  1 
passed  in  1870,  opened  an  Evening  School  for  InBtniction  in  in 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

Two  clasaes,  exclusively  males,  were  formed  in  mechanical, 
of  both  sexes  in  free-hand  drawing.  The  classes  in  mechat 
composed  largely  of  mechanics,  both  apprentices  and  jonn 
They  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  a  degree  of  interest  w> 
commendation ;  and  their  enthuaiasm  g^ves  promise  of  apf 
sufficient  to  make  the  art  of  practical  benefit  in  their  daily  vo 
The  class  in  free-hand  drawing  is  composed  largely  of  the  tea 
our  day  schools,  though  not  confined  to  them  as  a  class. 

The  school  has  not  been  established  long  enough  for  the  coi 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  benefits  which  may  result 
individual  pupil  or  the  city  at  large.  It  opened  well,  nnmbei 
in  mechanical  drawing  and  80  in  free-hand. 

The  success  of  the  individual  pupil  will,  in  a  large  measure, 
upon  his  taste  for  the  work,  and  the  degree  of  application  vitl 
it  is  prosecuted.  This  is  a  study,  like  all  other  branches  of  h 
and  the  scholars  will  find  that  to  learn  even  to  draw  is  work. 

The  committee  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  the  ef 
ment  of  these  schools  as  a  step  tending  to  reduce  our  school 
tions  to  a  more  practical  character.  Every  mechanic  should  1; 
means  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy  and,  chemistry.  And  the  day  is  undoubtedly  not 
taut,  when  schools  shall  be  established  for  instruction  in  th 
other  kindred  branches  suited  to  the  wants  of  both  sexes  in  j 
lif^. 

Moral  Cviture. — In  presenting  this  subject  we  do  not  feel  I 
school  morals  have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Yet  having 
influx  of  children  jrom  other  places  into  our  schools,  and  having  i 
information  from  the  city  marebal  that  the  list  of  juvenile  offe 
increasing,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  of  more  tbsn  ordinary 
tance  at  this  crisis  in  our  history,  and  should  receive  a  large 
attention  in  our  schools  as  well  as  at  our  firesides.  This  is  a  sv 
which  all  good  people  are  interested,  yet  is  too  often  neglecte- 
halls  of  learning.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  should  go 
hand ;  the  former  enriching  the  heart  with  all  that  is  virtuous,  m 
pure ;  the  latter  the  mind  with  choicest  treasures  of  knowledge, 
tod  truth.  Then  shall  our  school  system  accomplish  its  whole 
when  the  whole  people  shall  be  educated  in  the  graces  of  tl 
and  the  embeHishments  of  the  mind,  with  equal  fidelity;   i 
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tnce  and  goodness,  the  bans  apon  which  oar  republican  institu- 
«  founded,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  vitality  and 
1,  continue  ever  "sure  and  steadfast." 

I  CommiiUe.—Wti.  Cohkkll,  Jr.,  Fbeduiicr  A.  BttOHiB,  Hobikt  Adamb, 
Iehkt,  Jebokk  Dhillt,  Cbawfobd  E.  LuruKET,  Hilton  Ribd,  (Aarlb«  J. 
S.  WktOBt  Bdtlrb. 

0  complaint,  that  the  present  is  a  forcing  system,  a  Just  one? 
ir,  no.  There  is  so  schedule  of  study,  of  any  city,  and  cer- 
ot  of  ours,  which  requires  more  of  a  pupil  than  any  child  of 
f  health  and  ability  can  easily  perform,  with  judicious  instruc- 
ring  the  six  school  hours.  Occasionally,  an  extremely  delicate, 
:  child,  who  never  ought  to  be  confined  in  a  close  room,  suffers, 
from  mental  efibit.  Among  a  latge  number  of  teachers  will 
id  some,  who,  through  lack  of  judgment,  will  give  lessons  of 
nable  lei%th  to  be  prepared,  or  require  a  useless  and  injurious 
the  powers  of  memory ;  these  cases  are  exceptional,  and  are 
t  of  the  individual  and  not  of  the  system.  It  has  been  found, 
latigation  in  other  cities,  that  such  complaints  were  without 
ion,  and  that  the  evils  could  be  traced  to  other  causes.  The 
3  less  than  the  body  is  made  strong  by  exercise,  and  it  is  worse 
olish  to  charge  failing  health  in  pupils  to  the  account  of  in- 
lental  effort  in  schools.  Look  rather  to  improper  food  and 
;o  late  hours  and  neglect  of  exercise,  to  novel  reading  and 
ther  causes  for  the  explanation,  and  not  to  the  light  tasks  of 
lool-room.  The  average  ^e  of  the  greatest  phUosophers, 
nventore,  statesmen  the  world  has  ever  produced;  the  average 
all  the  intellectual  workers  of  the  two  continents,  as  ^ven 
Jstics,  show  that  mental  activity  promotes  longevity.  The 
'  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  of  presidents  and  pro- 
in  colleges,  of  members  of  the  leamM  profeeaions,  of  gradn- 
colleges  and  of  West  Point,  prove  the  same.  It  is  time  the 
:n  idea  was  abandoned.  Scholars  catch  the  infecUon,  and,  for 
doing  too  much,  do  nothing.  Idleness  both  of  body  and 
more  injurioua  than  work.  Let  parents  look  at  the  examina- 
pers  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  where  the  attainments 
t  years'  school  work  are  exhibited,  and  they  will  be  convinced 
:ruth  of  the  above. 

you  in  /avor  of  bringing  large  nurrAers  of  pupil*  together  in 
Uling,  and  do  you  think  single  rooms  the  best  f  Primary  and 
ar  School  pupils  should  be  in  separate  buildings,  both  to  avoid 
ption  in  school  exercises  and  injury  on  the  playground.  Pri- 
npits  should  not  be  required  to  walk  a  long  distance ;  and  in 
'  a  building  of  four  rooms  will  coabun  as  many  as  can  be  col- 
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lected  in  one  locality.  There  is  no  necesuty  of  making  papil 
more  than  one  flight  of  stairs  to  school,  and  it  should  not  h 
With  a  four-years'  course  in  the  Grammar  department,  and  sen 
al  prom<^ons,  eight  rooms  admit  of  a  better  clasBification  thai 
number.  A  two-story  building,  cwnt^ning  eight  rooms  and  a 
tlie  most  economical  structure  to  build,  and  the  cost  for  care 
structioQ  is  less  than  in  smaller  buildings.  There  is  no  ar^] 
be  given  in  favor  of  double  rooms  in  Primary  and  Inten 
Schools.  The  advantages  clamed  for  large  rooms  in  G 
Schools  are,  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  large  number,  and 
vantage  to  lower  classes  from  hearing  explanation  and  insi 
given  to  advanced  Bcholars.  Experience  has  fully  tested  th 
ferent  conditions,  and  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  is  in  i 
small  rooms.  The  pupil  loses  more  in  attention  distracted  ii 
own  duties,  than  he  gains  from  instruction  given  ro  other 
chances  for  idleness  and  play  more  than  balance  the  enthusii 
parted  by  numbers.  Much  time  is  lost  in  changing  classes,  an 
confusion  caused,  which  does  not  occur  in  single  rooms;  a 
time  and  attention  of  the  principal  is  given  to  a  great  extent 
emment,  which  in  smaller  rooms  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
tion.  I  am  aware  that  a  school  in  a  large  room  appears  t< 
advantage  on  public  exhibition  days,  but  no  one  would  be 
to  sacrifice  the  woifcing  power  of  a  school  for  the  entire  yej 
single  day's  show. 

Js  not  school  work  degenerating  into  mere  system,  form, 
fn-ocess ;  in  other  words,  ia  not  instructione  acri/ked  for  n 
There  is  some  foundation  for  this  complaint,  but  far  less  tha 
was  ten  years  ago.  The  earnest  efforts  of  the  best  edueato 
been  put  forth  to  rescue  the  Public  School  system  from  the  pe 
grasp  of  formalism,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success;  a 
much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  as  there  is  still  a 
clinging  to  lifeless  formalities  and  methods,  obsolet«  in  q 
schools.  The  tendency  in  all  progress  is  to  extremes.  In 
ing  from  the  almost  entire  want  of  system,  method,  claaa 
of  the  past  generation,  the  schools  had  reached  almost  the  o 
treme,  where  individual  growth  and  development  was  lost  in 
evolutions  and  aggregate  advancement.  In  avoiding  Scylla  i 
in  danger  of  Charybdis. 

Text-books,  graded  into  almost  infinite  series,  contunin| 
sabjects  to  be  taught  only  the  skeletons,  which  were  to  be 
from  the  ample  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  vitalized  by  th 
nation  and  illustration  of  the  instructor,  were  put  into  the 
Experience  has  convinced  educators   that  in  a  great  maji 
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Kils,  tbe  skeleton  was  neither  clothed  or  vivified,  and  the  children 

nothing  except  the  dry  bones  to  encourage  interest  in  and  in- 
lae  the  love  for  atady.  To  remedy  these  defects,  the  best  teachen 
ingbout  the  coontry  are  expending  more  effort  upon  explanation, 
iral  instruction,  and  in  assisting  their  pupils  in  forming  clear  and 
inct  conceptions  of  subjects  taught,  by  appealing  to  the  senses 
ingh  object-teaching,  which  belongs  no  more  to  the  Primary  School 
k  than  to  that  of  every  other  grade.  Onr  schools,  then,  are  not 
ling  into  lifeless  mannerism,  but  from  It, 
[ost  of  onr  teachers  are,  and  I  presume  will  be,  the  products  of 

own  Bchool  systcra.  The  course  of  High  School  study  provides 
Normal  instruction.    It  has  been  established  long  enough  to  send 

class  before  you  for  examination.  Certainly  no  candidates  have 
a  before  the  board,  who  showed  more  proficiency  in  the  different 
icbes  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted.  They  are  all 
'  employed  in  teaching,  and  although  succeeding  veil,  no  one 
doubt  that  six  months  spent  in  a  Training  School — where, 
er  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  an  accomplished 
iher,  they  could  have  acquired  and  put  in  practice  that  knowledge 
the  work  which  years  of  experience  have  accumulated — wonid 
e  rendered  their  services  fiir  more  valuable  to  the  city.  Those 
)  have  gone  from  onr  Truning  School  into  the  work,  have  fully 
lonstrated  this  fact  and  made  the  advantage  of  their  preparation 
arent.  Nothing  is  wanting  bat  that  you  shonld  formally  recog- 
)  the  school,  and  require  such  preparation  of  all  the  candidates  for 
.tions. 

ilmost  every  city  in  the  Korthem,  Western  and  Middle  States 
T  provides  for  such  inBtmction,  and  the  school  reports  from  those 
»  bring  ample  testimony  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Ibrick  in  the  Boston  report  says,  "The  Training  Department  has 
ved  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  improving  our  schools."  Mr. 
ish  of  New  Haven  says,  "Another  year's  experience  exhibits 
re  clearly  than  ever  the  vantage  ground  we  have  gained  in  estab- 
ing  these  schoolB."  I  will  not  multiply  these  quotations.  The 
iict  elsewhere  seems  unanimous.     I  feel  that  there  is  no  subject  I 

present  which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  future  interests 

;he  schools  than  this,  and  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  early 

eideration. 

fext  to  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher,  one  who  is  fitted  and  has  a 

;  love  for  the  work,  there  is  needed  ample  accommodation  for  all 

pupils.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  in  our  city  so 
]y  rooms  poorly  planned,  and  crowded  with  seats  for  a  hundred  or 
re  pupils.    No  argument  is  needed  for  the  superiority,  in  Primary 
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Schools,  of  single  rooms,  with  ample  floor  and  dr-flpaoe;  b 
these  defects  would  be  less  felt,  if  there  were  not  more  pap 
seats.  There  are  in  the  city  eight  hundred  more  papils  of  tb 
re^st«red  than  there  are  seats  for,  and  we  can  hardly  exj 
teacher  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  or  m 
oeaefiil  in  instruction,  when  three  children  are  put  in  a  seat 
fortable  for  two.  Children  like  to  come  to  a  pleasant,  com 
room.  I  do  not  btlieve  in  any  unnecessary  expense,  bat  I  kn 
true  economy  would  be  best  promoted  by  furnishing  ample  i 
Tenient  school  acconimodatioDa,  If  every  ill-arranged,  poorl, 
lated,  uncomfortable  school  building  in  this  city  were  to  be  toi 
to-day,  and  replaced  with  plain,  permanent,  well -arranged,  < 
niebed  and  inviting  school-houses,  the  increased  efficiency 
schools  in  the  next  ten  years  would  make  ample  return  for 
penditure. 

Grammar  Schools. — There  has  been  more  board,  elate  an 
work  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  pupils,  interested  tbr 
this  trial  of  their  powers,  feel  the  slimulus  of  successful  acci 
ment,  and  work  with  all  the  ardor  that  the  consciousness 
powers  always  gives,  and  which  the  memorizing  of  rules  and  i 
can  never  give.  Ko  child  cares  to  study  a  treatise  upon  the  i 
of  rowing,  with  rules  for  its  practice ;  but  put  the  oars  into  hi 
and  show  him  bow  to  use  them,  and  be  is  at  once  interested, 
same  way  let  a  pupil  test  his  knowledge  in  grammar  by  dai 
cises  in  composition;  in  geography  by  map-drawing;  in  ari 
by  examples  drawn  from  every  kind  of  business  operation,  at 
branches  by  general  exercises  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate  t 
sition,  and  to  make  individual  acquirement  common  informatic 
by  daily  exercise  let  him  fix  it  in  the  mind  so  that  it  can  at ; 
be  called  into  use,  and  there  is  no  department  of  study  that 
interest  the  pupil. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  a  pupil  when  he  makes  a  miBtake, 
him  better."  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  him ;  he  should  be  edu 
not  do  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  boy  to  go  into  the  wi 
move  his  hands  and  feet,  If  we  wish  to  teach  him  to  swii 
must  go  into  the  water  with  him,  and  ehow  by  example  how 
Bo  in  ever^'  branch  of  instruction ;  if  we  wish  the  highest 
we  must  possess  the  ability  to  do  the  work  well,  and  then, 
example  and  precept,  tridn  our  pupils  in  the  art  and  science- 
There  has  been  during  the  year  a  great  advance  made  in  the  i 
of  instruction  in  the  different  branches,  through  efforts  mad* 
teachers  in  this  direction,  as  I  trust  the  public  examinations  wi 
dantly  show.    Ko  new  methods  have  been  forced  upon  the  t 
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f  bave  been  hampered  by  no  dictum ;  but  in  onr  Eemi-monthly 
Iters'  meetings  all  the  difierent  methods  have  been  fully  discussed 
explained,  and  the  teacher  urged  to  adopt  that  method  in  which, 
'  trial,  he  found  he  accomplished  the  best  results ;  as  results,  not 
tods,  determine  the  effidency  of  any  school  system, 
lie  Grammar  Schools  acquire  great  consideration  from  the  fact 
BO  many  pupils  here  complete  their  education.  Kot  one-fourth 
le  pupils  who  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  ever  go  to  the  High 
K)l.  Many  leave  during  the  first  years  of  the  Grammar  School 
se.  Hence  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  difier- 
branches  of  study  in  this  department,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
est  practical  utility. 

?pA  School. — It  is  difficult  to  speak  upon  a  subject,  where  the 
>  self-evident  proposition  is  liable  to  be  met  with  the  geometric 
od  etC  demonstrandum,"  but  one  who  baa  passed  years  of  his 
n  &  High  School  room,  has  a  belief  that  unsupported  assertion 
lot  shake.  It  may  be  rank  heresy  to  argue  that  a  practical  edu- 
)n  means  more  than  a  knowledge  of  doUars  and  cent^ ;  that  the 
est  interests  of  sodety  and  the  ultimate  wants  of  a  community 
aot  met,  when  all  can  read  a  newspaper  and  write  a  letter;  that 
*A,  civilization  is  not  at  its  highest  state,  when,  on  the  principle  of 
lion  of  labor,  each  knows  nothing  beyond  his  daily  employment, 
lieve  there  are  no  useless  studies  in  the  High  School  department. 
n,  Greek,  logic,  mental  philosophy,  may  not  be  direct  ^ds  in 
business,  but  they  cultivate  the  mind,  strengthen  its  powers,  and 
\he  gateways  to  more  extensive  fields  of  knowledge,  where,  amid 
,der  views  and  nobler  thoughts,  the  intellect  and  heart  are  refined, 
whole  natur^  elevated,  and  the  ability  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
Id  increased.  • 

he  High  School  stands  alone  as  the  centre  of  influence  and  inter- 
among  the  Graded  Schools.  Not  only  is  its  influence  felt  in  the 
ir  schools,  both  by  pupils  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and  by 
hers  as  the  exponent  of  their  system  and  the  culminating  point 
beir  labors,  but  all  the  schools  are  judged,  as  to  efficiency,  both 
Mtizens  and  strangers,  by  the  scholarship  and  character  of  the 
h  School,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  Increase  the 
er  and  influence  of  this  school,  and  the  stimulus  will  be  sent 
■sing  through  every  artery  of  the  school  system.  I>egrade  it, 
er  by  withholding  means  or  influence,  and  you  will  inevitably 
ken  the  other  schools, 

'  you  wish  all  the  schools  of  the  city  to  be  elevated  and  improved, 
Qgthen  by  every  means  in  your  power  the  influence  and  efficiency 
bia  school.    Let  a  building  worthy  of  the  city  be  provided,  all  the 
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meaoH  necessary  for  the  highest  cnltDre  be  procured ;  let  e^ 
he  done  that  is  needed  to  give  it  the  full  confidence  and  a 
every  patron,  and  make  it  an  ohject  of  pride  to  every  cit 
you  will  see  every  school-room  in  the  city  permeated  with 
It  is  worthy  of  more  confidence  And  consideration  than  it 
few  schools  in  the  State  do  hetter  work,  hat  it  needs  more 
means.  Above  alt,  let  there  be  some  standard  of  admissi 
lished,  so  that  the  entering  class  will  not  repreeeat  all  d 
preparation.  It  is  an  injury  to  any  pupil  to  enter  n)>on 
School  work  before  he  is  thoroughly  fitted ;  and  it  is  a  grievo 
to  those  who  are  qualified,  and  a  great  detriment  to  the  i 
have  the  time  and  effort  of  the  teacher,  which  ought  to  he 
appropriate  school  work,  devoted  to  imparting  instructit 
ehoitld  have  been  obtained  in  other  schools. 

Evening  Schools. — For  several  reasons,  the  Evening  Schof 
the  past  winter  were  more  ancceBsful  and  sat^factory  than 
the  winter  previous.  Books  were  furnished  by  the  city,  whicl 
not  only  prevented  the  loss  of  time,  experienced  the  year 
organizing,  bnt  also  secured  greater  uniformity  in  the  books 
better  opportunity  for  class  and  general  exercises. 

The  pupils  being  distributed  in  three  schools,  no  room  was 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  less  than  half  th 
in  charge  of  one  teacher  in  years  previous.  Althongh  thif 
ment  doubled  the  expense  of  the  schools,  yet  the  amount 
accomplished  more  than  compensated  for  the  outlay. 

Such  schools  cannot  be  classified  or  taught  like  a  Grade 
therefore  a  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  so  large  a  number  of 
he  could  take  charge  of  in  a  day  school  Much  individual 
and  attention  are  needed,  and  *an  average  attendance  of  ti 
pupils  is  as  large  a  number  as  should  be  ^ven  to  one  teacl 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  The  schools  during  the  pi 
were  well  managed,  the  pupils  were  orderly  and  attentive 
interest  and  progress  were  marked  and  satisfactory.  The  av 
in  the  Osborne  Street  School  was  higher  than  in  either  of  tl 
although  the  number  over  eighteen  in  the  different  schools  s' 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  experienced  tt 
an  education  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppoi-tunity  t 
knowledge.  If  this  desire  is  properly  met  and  encouraged, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  spend  their  evenings  i 
nading  our  streets,  and  in  still  more  questionable  amusements 
gathered  Into  our  schools,  where  they  would  be  getting  imp 
aa  individuals  and  as  citizens. 
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I'd  accomplUili  this  desirable  resnlt,  it  would  be  neceseaiy  not  only 
ii^anize  Evening  Schools,  as  during  the  past  winter,  with  an  addi- 
lal  one  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  but  also  to  make  separate 
ises  in  each  school,  or  establish  a  separate  school  for  those  over 
'.nty  years  of  age,  where  they  could  be  taught  not  only  arithmetio, 
ding  and  writing,  but  also  philosophy  as  applied  to  mechanical 
rations,  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts,  and  receive  snch  other 
)rmation  as  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  various  employments, 
elievc  that  instmctors  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  for  such  a  school ; 
1  when  we  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  so  many  of  ripe  years 
il  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ob^iun  a  knowledge  of  mechan- 
1  drawing,  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  with  equal  zeal  seek 
acquire  knowledge  of  other  subjects,  equally  important  and  useful 
them?  There  is  a  natural  and  excusable  feeling  which  prevents 
h  from  entering  a  school  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  youugei 
)ils ;  and  even  if  instruction  was  given  only  in  the  common 
ncbes,  many  more  than  those  above  the  age  of  twenty  would  at- 
d,  if  the  school  was  organised  expressly  for  them.  No  attempt  has 
;where  been  made,  to  my  knowlege,  to  establish  such  a  school : 
«pt  in  those  cities  where  a  Mechanical  School  or  Inslitnte  of  Tech- 
ogy  has  been  provided,  to  give  thorough  and  complete  inatmctioB 
adults  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge. 
Che  time  will  come,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when  snch  an  Incluatria] 
lool  will  be  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  Fall  River ;  but  until  such  time. 
I  there  not  be  such  a  system  adopted  as  that  proposed,  which  shall 
}rd  opportunity,  during  the  winter  season,  to  all  those  engaged  h 
'.  diflerent  departmenta  of  industry,  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
aied  perhaps  to  them  in  youth,  but  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
i  to  them  now,  and  which  they  are  most  desirous  to  obtain  ?  ] 
lommend  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  fully  believing  that  ii: 
other  way  can  money  be  better  expended  than  in  adding  to  thi 
owledge,  and  thus  increasing  the  skill  and  elevating  the  lives,  o 
)se  who  not  only  by  their  labor  add  so  much  to  the  wealth  anc 
isperity  of  the  city,  but  also  by  their  intelligence  and  industry 
termine  in  so  great  measure  the  character  of  the  community. 
Mechanical  Jh-ateitig. — During  its  session  of  1870,  the  legislature  o 
iBsachusette  enacted  the  statute,  entitled.  An  Act  relating  to  Fre* 
itruction  in  Drawing. 

rhe  school  which  you  have  recently  organized,  in  accordance  witl 
i  above  named  statute,  has  proved  a  gratifying  success.  The  num 
r  in  attendance,  178,  is  far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  mos 
jguine,  and  nearly  all  are  &om  the  ranks  of  the  mechanioa  of  thi 
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f,  the  aven^  age  of  the  class  being  tweDty-tbree  years. 
!ct  of  the  the  traiQiog  in  this  school  must  be  to  improve  the  \ 
IS  iu  all  the  departments  of  labor.  Several  cities,  among  wh 
Bton,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Worceater,  New  Bedfor 
UDton,  have  organized  such  Evening  Schools,  and  secured  fia 
alts.  Fall  River  has  been  among  the  first  in  establishing  e 
sses  in  free-hand  drawing,  which  are  lai^ely  attended  1 
chers  who  are  to  instruct  the  pnpils  of  their  several  schools 
>Jeot.  It  will  not  only  prepare  them  for  their  duties  in  this  i 
nt,  but  will  stimulate  to  more  preparation  and  greater  the 
IB  in  other  branches. 

WcuAory  School. — This  school  steadily  increases  in  influem 
ifnlness.  The  divisions  come  regularly  from  the  mills,  con 
a  great  measure,  of  the  same  individuals  as  those  of  the  pre 
»r;  and  who,  contrary  to  what  might  be  reasonably  expectec 
have  lost  but  little  during  the  interregmim,  and  are  able  i 
tances  to  take  up  the  school  work  at  the  point  where  it  w 
3  thus  make  marked  progress  from  year  to  year  in  their  stndi 
Fhia  systematic  oi^anization  of  tlie  school  has  allowed  moi 
i  freedom  to  the  teachers  for  general  exercises  in  geography, 
ir,  history  and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  a  marked  fca 
i  daily  school  work  during  the  past  year.    It  does  not  seem  ex| 

make  these  branches  regular  studies  in  the  school,  as  thi 
lool-tenu  of  three  months  would  uot  allow  the  pupils  to  maki 
igresa  in  the  text-books,  if  the  time  was  divided  among  so 
idies;  but,  in  a  ten  minutes'  exercise  of  the  whole  school,  hot 
on  and  afternoon,  very  much  useful  information  can  be  im 
on  these  and  kindred  topics  by  the  teacher,  which  is  uuderato 
ained  by  the  pupils,  as  those  who  have  been  present  at  tb 
iiminations  during  the  year  will  testify.     This  exercise  I  I 

able  to  moke  more  extensive  and  systematic  the  coming  yea 
The  school  has  been  visited  during  the  year  by  many  mem 
lool  committees  of  different  cities  in  New  England,  by  edi 
1  members  of  the  State  le^slature  and  State  offidals.  A1 
;n  deeply  interested  in  the  working  of  the  school,  and  please 
i  evident  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  School  office; 
wiston.  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Lawrence  and  New  Bedford, 
i  from  other  cities  and  towns,  have  visited  the  school,  recei 
mation  in  regard  to  methods  pursued,  obtuned  copies  of  the 
:  blank  forms  used;  and  in  some  of  the  cities  named,  school 
in  organized  upon  the  same  plan.  Connecticut  has  passec 
tilar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  manufacturers  throughi 
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te  hare  cooperated  as  cheerfUllj  and  efficiently  as  ODr  otth  maiiD' 
.arers  Id  providing  this  system  of  schooliDg  for  factory  children, 
1  have  agreed  to  employ  no  children  of  school  age  unless  they  bring 
tificatee,  showing  that  they  have  attended  school  three  months 
iog  the  year.  Rhode  Island  is  moving  in  the  matter.  New  Hamp- 
■e  has  such  a  law  in  force.    Kew  York  and  other  States  are  a^tat- 

the  question,  and  the  subject  will  bood  be  brought  to  the  attention 
Dongress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  there  will  be  found  no  place 
the  United  States  vhere  parents,  through  wilfulness  or  cnpidity, 

deprive  their  children  of  an  education  which  is  bo  fully  and  liber- 
'  provided  for  them.  In  New  York  City  there  are  thousands  of 
Idren,  under  ten  years  of  age,  employed  in  unhealthy  work  and  in 
ventilated  rooms.  The  interests  of  humanity  demand  that  this 
ne  should  be  met  with  the  full  strength  of  law. 
'School  Attendance. — It  is  with  some  ch^rin  that  I  present  the  re- 
a  of  all  efforts  made  to  abate  the  great  evil  of  irregular  attendance, 
ich  to  such  an  extent  neutralizes  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  their 
ool  work,  degrades  our  schools  in  rank  and  scholarship,  and  in- 
nses  the  average  expense  of  tuition.  I  have  but  one  consolation, 
t,  but  for  the  attention  given  to  the  subject,  the  results  would  have 
n  far  worse  than  they  are. 

rhe  most  dtacouri^ng  feature  in  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  do 
ledy  which  school  authority  has  the  power  to  apply.  There  are 
.  few  cases  of  truancy,  and  these  are  promptly  attended  to  by  the  . 
cer  appointed,  and  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
ools,  from  week  to  week,  is  as  good  as  that  of  most  other  cities, 
e  trouble  comes  independently  of  the  influence,  to  a  great  extent, 
teacber  or  truant  officer.  More  than  twelve  hundred  children  of 
ool  ^e,  employed  in  the  mills  and  other  establishments  in  the  city, 
end  school  but  three  months  in  the  year ;  this  cause  alone  would 
uce  our  attendance  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this, 
ny  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  our  schools  do  not  value  the 
'antages  of  education  afforded  them,  nor  understand  the  evil  of 
tgular  attendance,  but  keep  their  children  at  home  to  tend  the 
>y,  to  run  on  errands,  and  for  a  multitude  of  more  frivolous  pre- 
te,  while  they  work  in  the  mill,  and,  even  if  their  children  stay 
ay  of  their  own  accord,  will  interpose  parental  permission  between 

chUd  and  the  truant  officer. 

inch  cases,  and  they  are  almost  numberless,  are  beyond  the  control 
school  authority,  but  they  are  most  pernicious  in  their  influence 
m  the  schools.    It  is  not  alone  that  these  children  are  found  upon 

street  and  at  the  wharves  during  school  hoars,  or  following  hand* 
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oi^ana  and  playing  about  school-houses,  eDticing  other  pupili 
school,  but  they  return  to  school,  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks,  either  to  add  hours  of  labor  to  the  teacher,  who  is 
snffidently  taxed,  or  to  take  a  part  of  the  time  which  belongs 
school.  Throughout  the  State  at  least  one-Gfth  of  the  whole  e 
of  the  Public  Schools  is  lost  through  absenteeism,  and  here 
one-fourth ;  and  yet  these  parents  clium  that  the  schools  are  fi 
that  they  have  a  right  to  send  their  children  when  and  as  i 
they  please.  I  believe  that  neither  law  uor  justice  is  rightl 
preted  by  the  practice.  Men,  without  children  in  school,  ps 
taxes  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  city,  that  the  com 
and  State  may  be  benefited  by  a  more  intelligent  dtizenship ; 
oommunity  and  State  shonld  see  to  it  that  such  money 
squandered.  The  schools  should  be  conducted  with  a  vien 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  no  child  has  i 
right  to  deprive  other  children  of  their  share  of  instmcUon. 

Is  educational  work  keeping  pace  with  the  other  eiemei 
higher  civilization,  in  the  march  of  human  progreaa?  Are  the 
of  the  country  moving  on  with  the  great  current  of  reform,  on 
thrown  into  a  circling  eddy,  to  be  ever  revolviug  and  never  adi 
while  human  need  seeks  some  other  aid  to  progress  ?  A  gre 
of  humanity,  in  its  struggle  for  a  higher,  nobler  life,  was  met  b 
lar  education,  and  no  other  agency  than  the  Common  Scho< 
have  supplied  the  want.  They  are  the  nation's  lungs,  and  thrc 
million  school-houses  scattered  over  the  land  is  drawn  the  pn 
truth,  honor,  love,  virtue,  temperance,  honesty,  refinement,  cult 
patriotism,  which  purifies  and  vitalizes  the  life  current  of  so 
political  systems.  Because  they  have  met  this  want,  and  exei 
transforming  power,  the  money  and  influence  of  the  noblest  s 
in  this  and  other  countries,  have  been  given,  cheerfully  and  f 
sustain  and  elevate  them. 

In  arts  of  peace  and  arts  of  war,  that  nation  is  the  superio 
the  school  stands  Bide  by  side  with  the  church  in  every  vilL 
our  own  struggle  for  national  existence,  it  was  a  contest  betn 
spelling-book  and  the  whip;  between  knowledge  and  ig 
France,  the  home  of  the  refined  and  cultured  few,  whose 
power,  a  few  years  since,  astonished  the  world  and  gave  th 
the  first  place  among  the  warlike  powers,  has  been  humble 
dnat  by  that  nation,  heretofore  so  often  vanquished,  but  whose 
for  the  last  generation,  have  been  drilled  in  the  Common  Scht 
whose  InteUigent  army  has  proved  invincible.  No  less  are  sac 
superior  in  arts  of  peace.    At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  18< 
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tJOD8,  ID  mai^uractures  and  iaventions,  arts  and  eciencea,  were  bo 
ich  in  advance  of  England,  that  her  manufactorers  became  alanned ; 
i  in  1868,  a  committee  of  nineteen  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
i  proviHJoDB  for  giving  instraction,  in  theoretical  and  applied  sciences, 

the  industrial  claaaes.  The  superiority  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Igium,  Holland  and  Germany,  in  all  branches  of  arts  and  mannfac- 
■es,  was  conceded  to  be  due  to  the  elementary  inBtmction  which  is 
tversal  among  the  working  population  of  those  countries,  and  to  the 
entific  training  of  the  proprietors  and  managers.  Says  Professor 
Tidall,  "England  will  be  outstripped,  both  in  arts  of  peace  and  ot 
,r,  by  the  continental  nations,  in  virtue  of  their  better  education." 
ys  Mr.  Hath  :  "  It  is  the  want  of  industrial  education  in  this  country 
lich  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  making  the  progress  which 
ler  nations  are  making.  With  them,  it  is  not  a  machine  that  works 
aachine,  but  brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the 
nning-wheel.  Our  best  machines  are  improved  upon  by  men  who 
re  had  the  advantage  of  a  enpenor  education."  Look  we  to  our 
n  country,  rich  in  all  the  varied  resources,  agricultural  and  mineral 
ential  to  the  comfort,  growth  and  supremacy  of  a  natjon  ? — What 
t  universal  edncatjon,  thorough  and  practical,  is  wanting  to  place  us 

a  nation,  in  every  department  of  human  enterprise,  in  wealth, 
iver  and  happiness,  far  beyond  any  other  people  of  the  earth?  The 
hest  soil  invites  intelligent  labor ;  untold  mineral  wealth  is  waiting 
be  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty  and  ntitity  by  the  skilled  artisan  ; 
I  freest  government  the  world  knows  removes  all  obstructions  from 
I  path  of  enterprise,  and  by  equal  and  jnst  laws  encourages  the 
mblest  and  poorest  to  compete  for  the  highest  prizes  of  skill  and 
lustry.  What  is  onr  present  educational  want?  The  Board  of 
ucation  in  our  State  says:  "That  we  are  far  behind  many  other 
tions  in  means  of  art  cultnre,  is  very  evident.  We  have  few  models, 
mosenms  of  art  in  our  country,  to  which  students  can  resort  for 
idy  and  instruction.  Our  nation's  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this 
I  neglect.  Foreign  workmen  occupy  the  best  and  most  responsible 
«es  in  onr  factories  and  workshops.  Mnch  can  -be  and  must  be 
ae  for  the  present  generation  of  mechanics.  We  have  no  doubt 
Lt  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished  by  proper  instmction  in 
r  Public  Sdiools,  and  our  chief  efforts  should  be  directed  towards 
s  end." 

rhe  introduction  of  free-hand  drawing  into  the  Public  Schools, 
i  establishment  of  schools  for  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
[,  and  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Institutes  of  Technology  through- 
t  the  country,  show  the  determination  of  onr  pTc^ressive  people  to 
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provide  for  these  wants  which  are  now  being  felt ;  bak  through 
above  all,  comes  the  complaint  that  the  Pnblic  Schools  are 
progressive  enough  nor  practical  enongh ;  and  the  prospect  is, 
less  Grammar  and  High  Schools  and  Colleges  devote  more  a 
to  the  practical  methods,  and  less  to  abstrnse  theories,  a  large 
tion  of  their  pupils  will  seek  iastruction  elsewhere.  Colle 
private  institutions  perceive  the  danger,  and  avoid  it  bjr  provi 
meet  the  new  demands ;  and  Public  Schools  and  Public 
teachers  must  be  progressive,  or  ignominiously  f^l.  The  info 
obtained  in  the  Grammar  Schools  must  be  more  varied  and  th 
and  High  Schook  must  develop  more  and  more  Into  Scicntifi 
tntee.  Teachers  who  wish  to  sacceed  mast  be  fully  read  up  ii 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  day;  laborious  students  ii 
partments  of  knowledge ;  and  above  all,  complete  masters  c 
branch  in  their  own  departments.  Text-books,  in  the  prepan 
which  a  better  knowledge  ofthe  development  of  the  mind  is  ei 
replete  with  the  latest  information,  and  less  cnmbered  with  qi 
prolix  explanations  and  obsure  definitions,  mast  be  had. 
believe,  will  be  the  imperative  demands  of  the  next  decade  o 
and  the  Public  Schools  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Public  Schools  are  the  great  civilizing  foree  of  the  presc 
Freedom  without  them  becomes  anarchy,  and  liberty  becomes 
Whether  we  view  them  while  Socrates  taught  in  the  streets  of 
and  died  in  attestation  of  what  he  taught,  or  while  Arnold  si 
corrupt  age  the  divine  beauty  of  a  manly  life,  we  see  then 
truest  index  ofthe  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  surest  sign 
progresH,  and  the  most  certain  means  of  their  advanp«menl 
Other  institutions  of  society,  the  Public  School  had  its  origin  i: 
sity,  and  has  been  developed  rather  than  formed.  The  pas 
not  limit  its  progresK,  for  it  adapts  itself  to  the  multiplied  w; 
necessities  of  to-day.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  institutioi 
State,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  national  life.  The 
its  necessity  should  pervade  the  public  mind,  and  become  a  con 
living  verity.  It  should  be  the  nucleus,  around  which  shouli 
all  that  refines  society  or  beautifies  life.  The  affections  of  thi 
she  aid  twine  around  it,  and  their  hopes  cling  to  it.  Let  all 
leam  that  education  is  the  stock  that  will  support  whatever  t 
of  society  may  require  to  be  engrafted  upon  it,  and  then  labo 
prove  our  schools,  as  the  surest  means  of  promoting  all  Ie> 
reforms ;  and  the  senseless  excitements  and  wild  fanaticisms 
often  sweep  over  the  land  would  cease,  and  there  would  b 
newer  intellectual  life  and  a  fresher  moral  beauty. 
Buptrinitniknt.—Vt.  W.  TEwseBUBT. 
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FREETOWN. 


tbiB  town  would  riRe  in  intelligenoe  and  prosperity,  wiBdom  oer- 
7  directs  that  ehe  should  fotter  her  Common  SchoolB  bf  providing 
ally  for  tfaeir  sapport,  and  enoooraging,  compelling  if  necessaTy* 
ittendance  of  her  children. 
idiml  Committtt^—BMjiai.  W^uiuhm,  8n,TnT«B  B.  Buoai,  Tmoiui  Q.  ITiOBOUk 
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rateinff. — ^It  was  not  expected,  when  drawing  was  introdnoed  as  a 
ch  of  instraction  in  the  schools,  that  every  scholar  would  become 
rtiat,  or  make  art  the  study  and  buunen  of  life.  Nor  was  it  de- 
ed to  ^ve  It  anch  importance  as  to  prevent  a  proper  attention  t* 
r  branches  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another 
a  simply  practical  side  of  life,  and  thai  it  ia  our  dtity,  as  ednc^- 
to  fit  the  children  in  onr  schools  to  enjoy  life,  as  well  as  to  b« 
il  in  it.  It  is  impoB«ble  to  overefltim^«  tbe  moral  and  nstheti« 
int^es  of  being  educated  to  sppretuate  beauty — beanty  of  form, 
utlinc,  of  fitness  and  proportion.  But  aude  from  all  this,  th« 
riedge  of  the  mdimeuts  of  drawing,  and  aome  little  dull  with  the 
41,  are  valuable  practical  uds  in  the  buunesa  of  the  world, 
ley  constitute  another  means  of  commanioating  and  ej^reasing 
ghts,  and  enable  a  peraon  not  nnfreqnently  to  convey  an  idea  not 
y  expressed  in  any  other  way.  So  great  advantages  do  those 
I  who  are  able  by  a  few  rapid  and  telling  etrokee  with  a  pencil  to 
ess  a  thought  or  illoatrate  an  idea,  that  we  are  of  the  belief  that 
lentary  drawiog  ia  as  useful  as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  should 
lught  to  every  scholar,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  practi- 
trandi  of  knowledge. 

hiont  O^xr. — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  s^ool  com* 
ee,  and  in  part  at  least  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  dty  government 
linted  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Coe  as  truant  officer.  Mr.  Coe  accepted  the 
uon  with  the  nadentanding  that  he  was  to  act  rather  as  a  friend 
adviser  than  in  any  police  capacity.  In  sndi  a  spirit  he  has  di- 
id  his  efforts  not  only  to  reclaim  the  truant,  but  to  a^ot  the  pa- 
!  and  gnardians,  through  whose  tndiffnvnce  and  neglect  the  evil 
liefly  caused.  So  far  aa  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  he  has 
red  wiih  fiiithfulness,  tact  and  dtB««tioD,  and  from  a  spirit  of  true 
ivolence  and  kindness,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 
1  an  officer  cannot  well  he  spared  in  a  city  like  oars.  The  expense 
is  labors  owinot  be  weighed  against  titeir  efficiency  and  success. 
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We  have  truant  laws  and  truant  officers  for  the  same  great 
which  we  establish  Bchools,  not  to  pnniBh  crime,  but  in  bo 
poBHible,  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  di 
not  a  police  sjitem  to  bnng  offenders  to  justice,  but  a  reforms 
tern,  tending  to  educate  and  employ  the  child,  and  prerent  hi 
ing  a  criminal.  Such  being  the  case,  the  truant  laws  si 
executed  by  the  school  board,  and  the  truant  officer  should  a 
their  control  and  direction,  and  hia  report  should  be  made  to 
CAotrmoii.— Geo.  H.  Ddmbib. 

The  Principles  on  which  our  Schools  are  Governed. — It 
while  to  make  a  brief  connected  statement  of  the  principles  t 
I  have  referred  ;  for  while  they  have  severally  been  treab 
our  official  publications,  I  believe  they  have  not  been  all  j 
together,  as  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  and  as  they  c 
the  foundation  on  which  we  are  striving  to  rear  the  struct 
model  American  school  system,  and  possess  schools  that  shall 
and  adorn  that  syst«m.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  presc 
principles  in  this  connected  form,  because  it  is  to  a  want  of  c 
ceptions  and  thorough  appreciation  in  regard  to  them,  an 
qnently  to  laxity  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  that  the  chief  c 
Public  Schools  in  general  are  to  be  attributed.  Moreover,  ev< 
they  are  valued  and  regarded,  there  are  influences  ceaseleaaly  ai 
induce  school  oommittees  and  teachers  to  be  futbless  to  them, 
of  action  that  will  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  or  acoompl 
showy  results.  Itis  well,  therefore,  that  these  grand  primary 
inspiration  and  guidance  should  be  clearly  and  impressively  i 

I.  The  firat  great  principle  to  be  placed  on  record  is,  tha 
Schools  are  for  the  development  and  nurture  of  true  and  m 
zenehip. 

It  has  been  truthfully  pronounced  by  judicial  authority,  t 
only  the  political  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diffuMcm 
cation  that  justifies  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  educational  j 
The  support  of  Public  Schools  is  made  imperative  on  every 
nity  in  order  that  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship  may  be  exei 
minds  enlightened  enough  to  appreciate  their  sacred  responsib 
hearts  high-toned  enough  to  set  a  true  value  on  the  boon  of 

The  question,  then,  comes  up  before  us  at  the  very  star 
must  the  work  of  education  be,  in  kind  and  manner,  to  ao 
this  sublime  result  of  fashioning  good  citizens  f 

First,  let  as  consider  what  it  must  not  be.  It  must  not  be 
to  the  intellect  alone;  for  history  proves,  in  many  a  damninj 
that  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  plausible  and  insid 
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ts  in  Bodetf,  tending  to  its  degradation,  are  to  be  fonnd  where 
1^  cultured  intelleota  are  nnited  to  voimpted  and  immoral  hearts. 
lust  not  be  preparation  for  lives  of  naked  utility-alone;  for  a 
rful  content  prevailing  among  its  citizens  is  one  of  tlie  prime  safe- 
ds  of  a  state,  and  the  instrumentalities  of  bappinesB  must  be  put 
iBsession  of  its  children,  aa  well  as  those  of  practical  uaefolness. 
nst  not  be  the  culture  of  the  immaterial  part  of  our  being  alone  ; 
I  healthful  and  effective  mental  condition  is  dependent  on  a  health- 
>hysical  condition,  and  the  HonndneHs  of  the  body  must  be  oared 
if  only  for  the  interests  of  the  nobler  powers. 
be  whole  being,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  parts  and  capacities, — 
1  and  body,  intellect,  heart,  taste,  moral  power, — is  to  be  the  ob- 
of  regard,  when  the  child  stands  before  ns  to  be  educated  for  a 
er  of  noble  citizenship. 

pass  on  to  remark  that  this  fundamental  truth  has  seldom  been 
pted  aa  such,  seldom  has  been  found  to  dominate,  with  shaping 

guiding   influence,  in  school  affairs;  for  the  grand  desideratum 
the  great  majority  of  school  committees  and  teachers,  at  this 

moment,  is  highly  to  discipline  and  culture  the  mental  powers 
e.  Any  attempt  to  train  the  testhetic  aide  of  our  natnre  is  widely 
rded  as  a  gross  perversion  of  the  true  economy  of  education, 
e  to  hold  in  esteem  a  condition  of  happiness,  as  a  normal  object 
6  secured  by  a  system  of  education,  would  be  even  more  widely 
natized  as  the  crude  vagary  of  a  diseased  imagination.  Practical 
ty,  and  that  of  the  lowest  and  narrowest  type,  exhausts  the  eon- 
ions  of  the  largest  class  of  minds  on  the  subject, 
nder  the  influence  of  this  condition  of  public  opinion,  many 
ols  are  managed  for  far  other  ends  than  the  real  good  of  the 
le  people.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  community  in  which  the 
iai  aim  of  the  instruction  ^ven  in  the  Public  Schools  is  to  force 
e  minds  which  are  capable  of  the  strain  up  to  an  exceptiouably 

standard  of  scholarship.  All  regard  for  the  common  weal, — all 
ideration  for  individual  interests, — is  sacrificed  to  this  unjustifiable 
itiOD.  Mediocrity  and  misfortune,  as  well  as  laziness  and  stupid- 
are  rebuffed,  disheartened  and  pressed  back.    Glory  enough  is 

for  committee,  teachers  and  schools,  if  a  few  only  make  a  bril- 

exhibition  of  the  culture  secured  at  so  much  cost.  The  onward 
ement  of  a  school  working  for  such  an  object  is  like  the  forced 
:h  of  an  army  in  a  military  exigency,  when,  if  the  vigorous 
)rity  reach  the  destined  post  in  the  prescribed  time,  all  is  well; — 
latter  how  many  have  dropped,  fiunt  and  foot-sore,  by  the  way. 

other  inatances,  indiflerenoe  to  the  great  truth  we  are  consider- 
ind  the  vital  influence  it  should  exert,  results  in  suffering  snch  a 
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petty  motive  is  the  reputation  of  the  school,  or  of  the  testdit 
the  maia  BtimaluB  to  exerticn,  the  ioHpiration  of  the  vital 
the  school ;  and,  as  before,  a  ■yatera  of  aitifidal  and  lieartlesB 
obtains,  at  the  expense  of  individual  needs  and  the  general  g 

But  what  is  most  damaging  of  all,  under  such  dominating  i 
the  word  discipline,  as  applied  to  a  school,  acquires  a  fearfiiU 
and  restricted  signification.  Instead  of  implying  that  all  th 
and  most  renovating  moral  foroes  which  the  teacher  can  comi 
bronght  to  bear  for  the  production  of  that  noblest  of  all  fruit 
cation,  a  high-toned,  refined  and  admirable  character,  it  is  li 
mean  only  the  seourity  of  so  mneti  order  as  may  be  requisite  t 
plish  the  culture  of  the  intellect;  while  any  exhibition  of 
graces  of  character  is  held  to  be  only  an  incident,  pleasing  t 
where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  paramount  parpos) 
school,  but  by  no  means  to  be  provided  for  and  anticipated  i 
its  chief  purposes  and  normal  effects. 

IL  The  second  great  fundunental  prindple  that  und* 
school  system  is,  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  developmet 
powers,  should  dictate  the  character  and  relation  of  oar  pro 
instruction. 

Thus,  as  nature  first  operates  throngh  the  perceptions,  the 
time,  through  those  acts  of  the  nnderstaading  which  are  ten 
eeptiouB,  and  only  when  youth  is  blooming  into  maturity  c 
it  to  deal  freely  with  pure  abstractions, — so  edacators  must 
that  the  Uttle  folk  in  Primary  Schools  are  addressed  thr 
senses,  and  not  until  they  are  well  along  in  their  school  i 
thrown  upon  processes  of  abstract  reasoning. 

This  vital  truth,  long  disregarded,  is  fast  receiving  the  att 
demands.  Kone  are  bo  wedded  to  old  errors  or  blinded  by 
as  to  deny  its  claims.  With  us  it  baa  for  years  been  one  of 
springs  of  our  primary  instruction ;  and  I  shall  dwell  on  it  < 
enough  to  direct  attention  to  a  serious  error  into  which  aoi 
tors  have  fallen  on  the  subject. 

Because  nature  develops  our  mental  powers  in  the  order 
been  stated,  there  are  those  who  insist  that  during  the  firs 
Primary  School  life  no  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  lead  the  m 
reason  in  any  wise,  neither  shall  their  memories  be  taxed: 
instruction  they  receive  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to  tippa 
perceptions  throu^  object-teaching.  At  a  later  period  tbei 
ries  are  to  be  called  into  exercise,  and  after  still  anothei 
their  reasoning  powers.    This  Is  the  "  Oswego  "  plan. 

Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  the  result  of  my  obeerri 
experience,  that  nature  justifies  no  such  extreme. 
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Vo  (tractiee  it  is  inevitably  to  cramp  and  heutov  the  range  of  in- 
action. Beoaase  nature  takes  three  encoessiTe  steps  in  lier  procesB 
development,  it  hj  no  means  follows  that  she  does  not  run  thos« 
ps  to  some  extent  into  each  other.  Ic  fact,  we  know  well  that  she 
!s  so.  The  child  reasons,  after  a  fashion,  &om  a  very  early  period 
its  life.    The  generalizations  which  it  is  constantly  making  from 

facts  which  it  has  learned  are  all  processes  of  positive  reasoning, 
rhaps  there  is  one  reservation  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make, 
, :  that  the  very  yonng  scholar  reasons  only  from  sensible  objects, 
ile  the  mature  mind  reasons  also  from  immaterial  conceptions. 
W^hile,  therefore,  we  have  a  wise  regard  for  the  course  of  nature, 

mnet  not  so  stnun  oar  methods  as  to  outnature  nature.    Of  course 

must  not  expect  a  great  deal  of  our  little  children  in  this  direction, 
:  they  cannot  too  early  he  initiated  into  the  habit  of  using  the  ob- 
ta  and  facts  that  come  within  their  knowledge  as  data  to  reason 
m.  It  is  such  a  habit,  in  good  part,  early  and  imperceptibly  formed 
»ufie  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  lived,  which 
iders  the  scholars  in  our  sohools  from  cultured  homes  so  mach  more 
impt  and  ready  in  their  school  exercises  than  others  are.  They 
re  learned  to  think, — that  is,  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
nany  an  illiterate  person,  who  goes  all  through  life  with  eyes  in  his 
id  and  a  brain  behind  them,  yet  never  makes  any  deductions  from 
I  impressions  on  his  senses,— and  is  to  the  last  honr  like  a  little 
Id;  becanse  he  has  never  learned  to  use  his  senses  as  the  light- 
ises  of  his  mind. . 

rhere  is  a  further  thought  in  this  connection  that  I  feel  snre  will 
et  your  approbation  as  a  sn^estion  to  be  heeded  by  the  teachers  of 
I  more  advanced  olasees  in  our  schools.  Because  youth,  when  they 
re  become  somewhat  mature,  are  able  to  reason  comparatively  well, 
s  too  often  the  case  that  their  teachers  think  it  quite  unnecessary 
icticalty  to  illustrate  the  instructions  they  give;  trusting  to  the 
aginations  of  the  scholars  to  furnish  them  with  suflSdently  accurate 
loeptions  of  the  realities  connected  with  their  school  work.  But 
!  mind  can  never  be  relied  on  to  form  accurate  conceptions  of  mate- 
1  objects  that  have  never  been  known  to  the  senses.  No  verbal 
Mription  is  oompetent  to  picture  those  objects,  in  correct  outline 
i  proportions,  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Of  a  consequence,  the  con- 
itions  which  scholars  form  of  material  things  referred  to  in  their 
:t-bookB,  if  they  have  never  seen  them,  are  for  the  most  part  v^ue, 
idowy,  distorted  or  grotesqne.     Indeed,  if  these  conceptions,  even 

relation  to  subjecte  so  familiar  that  the  teachers  would  scarcely 
nk  of  making  any  explanation  about  them,  were  to  be  accurately  , 
iineated  on  paper  as  tiiey  occur  from  day  to  day,  they  would  ofbat 
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proTe  BO  diametrically,  perbaps  bo  strangely,  at  variance  i 
reality,  as  to  excite  our  hearty  laughter;  provided  the  realiz 
the  terrible  defecta  in  the  methods  and  results  of  educatii 
revealed,  did  not  aaaociate  the  subject  with  tliought«  too  p^ 
any  admixture  of  mirth. 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  vhy  bo  much  of  the  instruction  g 
our  schools,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  produces  only  indefii 
unsatisfactory  results;  and,  even  though  it  may  effect  a  lo( 
in  the  mind,  is  likely  soon  to  drop,  lifeless,  out  of  it ;  for  the 
tive  language  of  the  school-books  has  no  point  on  this  acc( 
vivid,  commanding  significance.  Such  language,  therefore,  m 
permanent  impression,  to  become  a  part  of  the  mind's  intellig 
available  vocabulary. 

If,  then,  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  nature  in  mental  i 
ment  is,  under  due  limitations,  to  be  associated  with  the  first, 
the  first  is  invariably  to  be  associated  with  the  last.  Objeot^t' 
— in  its  true  sense, — to  the  last  moment  of  a  scholar's  career! 
our  teachers,  even  those  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  High 
never  to  let  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase,  that  is  of  importanc 
progress  of  their  class,  pass  by  without  having  tested  what 
conceptions  it  has  suggested  to  their  minds,  and  either  by  a 
on  the  blackboard,  or  still  better  by  a  display  of  the  real  i 
possible,  to  so  endow  the  words  which  have  suggested  those 
tions  with  accurate  and  vivid  significance,  as  to  enroll  them, 
of  definite  ideas,  among  the  permanent  and  available  fumisl 
the  mind. 

Ill,  The  third  fundamental  principle  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
is  an  organic  unity  running  through  nature's  processes  of 
development,  so  an  organic  unity  should  comprise  in  one  syi 
whole  the  several  ascending  grades  of  the  schools. 

This  is  a  vital  point  indeed.  It  used  to  be  very  generall 
garded,  except  in  a  loose  and  inefiective  way.  The  several 
pursued  their  work,  each  for  itself,  on  quite  an  independent  ba 
ing  no  nniiying  relations  to  what  had  gone  before  or  to  what 
come  after. 

But  educators  now  feel  that  every  onward  movement  in  t 
mary  School  is,  as  it  were,  a  throw  of  the  shuttle  in  the  woavi 
fabric  that  is  to  receive  its  finishing  touches  in  the  High  Scfaoo 
if  the  weaving  be  badly  executed  in  the  Primary  School,  all  t 
that  may  be  eisercised  upon  it  in  the  High  School  may  not 
repEur  itfl  weakness  or  remove  its  deformities.  The  best  of  tt 
Ahen,  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Primary  School,  ifl  tha 
furnishes  the  High  School  fit  material  for  its  work  I 
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at  it  would  be  idle  to  emphasize  the  principle  before  ns,  and  expect 
od  it  s  modifying  power  among  oar  teachers,  nnlesa  the  compen- 
m  allowed  tbem  indicated  a  conviction  of  this  substantial  equality 
le  valae  of  their  labor.  To  put  it  oracularly  forth  in  the  school 
rts,  as  some  school  committees  do,  that  the  work  of  Primary 
>o1b  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  as 
hers  of  those  schools  half-fledged  giris,  at  a  contemptible  rate  of 
pensation,  is  a  logical  absurdity  such  as  intelligent  men  should  be 
med  of;  for  the  words  will  always  weigh  less  than  the  dollars, 
erever  grammar  teachers  are  piud  more  liberally  than  primary 
bers  for  the  same  amount  of  service,  it  will  be  counted  promotion 
S  transferred  from  the  latter  grade  to  the  former,  let  solid  convio- 
on  the  sabject  be  what  it  may. 

heartily  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the  just  relative 
pensation  of  our  teachers  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
d,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  indicate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  your 
ired  oonvicUons,  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  announce  that  the 
rencee  which  now  exist  are  to  be  referred  solely  to  one  of  two 
es :  First,  the  cost  In  time  and  money  of  a  thorough  trdniug  in 
•lasncal  and  modem  languages  and  the  technical  sdences,  to  pre* 
one  to  teach  those  branches,  which  demands  a  proportional 
iase  of  pay.  Second,  the  greater  comparative  draft  made  by 
!  classes  on  the  time  and  endurance  of  their  teachers.  No  dis- 
Ination  whatever  is  intended  by  those  differences  as  to  the  degree 
}i]ity  and  general  culture  of  the  teachers,  or  the  relative  impor- 
3  of  their  work. 

'.  The  fourth  vital  principle  to  which  I  will  advert,  is  this :  that 
rarions  studies  prescribed  for  onr  achoolB  shall  be  carefully  appor- 
!d  to  each  other  according  to  their  relative  values  as  branches  ot 
e  education. 

le  simple  statement  of  this  principle  is  suiGcient  to  commend  it 
'ery  intelligent  mind  as  of  indispensable  importance.  Certain  it 
at  every  study  is  not  of  equal  value  with  every  other,  and  all 
Id  not  receive  an  equal  amount  of  time.  Still  more,  thoBC  studies 
h  are  of  secondary  consideration  should  not  be  accorded  the  fore- 
place. 

tt  it  has  not  been  until  within  a  short  period  that  this  subject  has 
'ed  any  definite  attention,  and  that  the  studies  have  been  regu- 
acoordingly.  Arithmetic,  in  most  of  the  schools  of  New  Eng- 
had  oome  to  usurp  the  foremost  place  in  general  esteem,  and 
illy  to  consume  firom  a  third  to  a  half  of  their  whole  working 
;  as  though  the  main  object  of  all  human  lives,  male  and  female, 
to  perform  operationa  with  figures.    Grammar  had  come  to  be 
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•a  attaiDment  of  mMTellons  importanoe  for  its  otd  bsIes;  i 
parse  a  sent«noe  accurately  waa  bold  a  more  praiarortby  acdtiei 
than  to  read  it  intelligently,  or  explain  it  ondoTatandiagly.  Fi 
q>elling,  wiib  the  hardeal  Tords  that  oonld  be  colled  from  the  i 
ary,  were  Bubjecta  of  enthasiagtio  applanee,  albeit  the  meaning 
(rf*  the  worda,  bo  finely  spelled,  might  be  undentood.  And 
wfaUe,  processea  to  oommtinioate  a  knowledge  of  the  mother  t 
whose  symbols  are  almost  the  sole  inatnimenta  through  whiel 
eommnnioates  with  mind,  the  repositories  of  the  literary  treasi 
past  ages,  and  the  vehiclee  of  present  intelligence, — by  far  th' 
Important,  therefore,  of  all  knowledge, — w«e  almost  utterly  ut 
eialed  and  no  attempted. 

The  relative  values  of  the  several  studies  pursued  in  our 
may  be  quite  clearly  and  definitively  ascertained  and  establUh< 
they  are  determined  by  great  general  interests,  and  qualities  asi 
of  mind  that  aT«  common  to  alL  And  taking  carefally  into  v 
tiie  elements  that  should  enter  into  the  solution  of  such  a  pi 
we  have  prescribed  a  curriculum  for  each  grade,  that  indioa 
«nly  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  together  with  their  spedfic  us 
also  the  relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  ite  relative  attei 
should  therefore  reoeire.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  guide  our  t 
into  snch  channels  of  edbrt  as  shall  result  in  a  rounded  and  s; 
rical  culture,  adapted  to  evolve  the  powers  of  tlie  scholars  in  tJ 
manner,  to  oommnnicate  the  intelligence  moat  to  be  deaired, 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  aa  well  as  of  tho 
mitted  to  our  charge. 

v.  The  fifth  Jundamental  principle  by  which  we  are  govei 
our  administradon,  is,  that  in  the  teaching  of  every  study,  the 
era  shall  have  regard  for  principles  more  than  for  prooesses. 

Does  it  seem  like  trifling  to  put  forth  a  proposition  like  this  1 
any  one  say  that  it  has  so  long  formed  part  of  the  very  alpfa 
the  work  of  education,  in  every  quarter,  as  to  render  its  prooli 
unnecessary?  In  words,  it  has  always  had  place  among  the  a 
of  the  work  of  education ;  in  practioe,  seldom.  The  nu^rity 
text-books,  of  both  the  past  and  the  present,  have  been  written 
formity  to  the  opposite  statement,  viz. :  that  processes  are  < 
value  than  principles.  More  than  half  the  schools,  everywhen 
been  and  are  still  taught  in  the  same  vicioos  conformity.  Pi 
are  the  ramparte  behind  which  ignorant  and  laay  teachera 
themselves  from  the  misaileB  of  criticism,  the  demand  foreame* 
and  the  blunders  that  such  effort,  in  their  case,  would  involve 
that  class  of  teachers  are  not,  by  any  means,  aU  dead  yet. 
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herefore,  the  proposition  dionld  be  proolsimed,  as  from  tbe  tctj 
letops: 

rinoipleB  nther  than  processeft,  in  arithmetic  I  How  many  arith- 
LOfl  have  been  in  popular  use,  in  which  the  statement  of  each  topic 
been  followed  immediately  bj  the  rale  by  which  to  perform  the 
k ;  and  how  many  teachers  have  required  these  rules  to  be  learned 
le  same  order  of  arrangement,  before  a  single  idea  of  the  philoso- 
of  the  operation  had  been  given  to  their  scbolais  t  How  many  of 
le  same  arithmetics,  too,  have  been  lumbered  up  with  a  variety  of 
lesses  to  arrive  at  preoiaely  the  same  results,  and  the  scholars  have 

I  put  busily  through  them  all,  as  though  these  difiereut  roads  to  a 
mon  landing-place  were  each  an  avenue  to  new  and  untried  aoqui- 

[ow  much  time,  too,  has  been  spent  in  "dung  sums,"  all  after  s 
jnon  pattern,  alter  the  process  had  been  already  thoroughly  mas- 
dl  Oh  the  feaiAil  waste  from  all  these  wretched  travesties  of 
ruction  1 

^e  forlud  the  impositJon  of  more  than  one  formula  by  which  to 
bnn  the  same  olass  of  operations ;  and  have  prescribed,  also,  the 
>wing  golden  regulation ; — 

The  definitions  in  the  arithmetic  are  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
r  having  been  clearly  and  sufficiently  explained;  but  the  mlea 
i  not  be  committed  to  memory.  If  th«y  are  required  to  be  mem- 
ed,  it  most  be  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  are  methods  by  which 
■eribrm  operations,  but  only  a  concise  way  of  stating  those  opera- 
is. ,  The  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  he  memorized,  in  any  event, 

II  after  the  principle  has  been  thoroughly  elucidated.  And,  in  all 
M,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  elucidate  and  exemplity  a  principle,  it  shall 
be  rated  as  a  detect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  tlie  rule." 
'rinciples  rather  than  processes,  in  gei^^phyl  How  many  of  the 
It  popular  geographies  have  been  dtiefly  made  up  of  disconnected 
stions  upon  detuls  having  little  or  no  apparent  oonneotion  with 
ad,  intelligent  generalitatioDS,  and  only  printed  for  the  sake  of 
ig  oat  tbe  material  for  a  good-sized  book  1  What  terrifio  imposi- 
is  have  been  made  on  children's  memories  of  the  positions  of  places, 

'  their  directiona  and  distances  from  each  other,  without  a  word  as 
,heir  historic  relations,  or  of  what  value  they  are  to  themselves  or 
world ;  of  the  names  and  positions  of  rivers  and  mountains,  too, 
hout  reference  to  their  uses  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  of 
iroourse  and  of  civilization  I  And  so  forward  about  every  portion 
the  subject. 

¥e  set  our  fiuws  agunst  this  dull,  unintelligent  monotony  of  woi^. 
)  insist  that  whatever  may  be  taught  on  tbe  subject,  he  it  much  ot 
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little,  shall  be  taught  so  as  to  cast  npon  all  details  the  ill 
power  of  the  associatioo  of  ideas  derived  from  their  natural,  t 
historic  relations,  and  thus  impart  to  them  vital  character  and 

Principles  rather  than  procesees,  in  history !  Just  as  geo 
have  dealt  chiefly  with  characterless  details  about  the  earth's 
the  school  histories  have  presented  to  the  memories  of  the  i 
as  their  most  important  staple,  a  sequence  of  dates  in  compa 
arid  facts,  associated  with  nothing  to  engage  the  imaginatioi 
press  the  memory.  But  this  topic  is  worthy  of  special  discusi 
will  have  more  elaborated  consideration  in  a  subsequent  pari 
report. 

Principles,  once  more,  rather  than  processes,  in  reading  I 
modulation  more  than  the  manner  of  giviag  expression  to  the 
of  ideas?  And  in  what  numberless  schools,  past  and  pres 
entire  thought  and  purpose  of  the  teachers,  in  connection  i 
lessons  in  reading,  have  been  limited  to  exercises  upon  mod 
high  attdnment  in  that  being  regarded  as  exhaustive  of  the  i 
sities  of  the  study.  And  all  the  while  the  meaning  of  the  f 
whose  right  expression  engages  bo  much  ardent  enthusiasm  ai 
orated  drill,  is  a  subject  of  very  little  thought  or  care ;  the 
enunciating,  with  very  nice  discrimination  perhaps,  words  and 
that  convey  no  definite  images  to  their  minds.  Oh,  the  e 
absurdity  of  all  this; — and  alas,  the  A-equency  of  it! 

VL  There  is  one  further  and  crowning  principle  to  be  con 
vit.:  "As  is  the  teacher  BO  is  the  school;"  and  therefore  no 
shall  be  ^pointed  who  is  not  thoroughly  competent  for  the  w< 

A  time-worn  adage  is  the  first  clause  of  this  proposition ;  tin: 
conceded,  yet  seldom  strictly  regarded.  And  wherever  the 
are  carried  forward  without  any  settled  principles  on  which  tl 
tem  has  been  organized,  and  with  which  their  methods  and  ] 
are  ceaselessly  compared,  it  is  possible  to  go  limping  along  ' 
competent  teachers,  without  betraying  how  much  of  what 
defective  and  unsatisfactory  is  owing  to  that  incompetency, 
have  reached  that  point  in  pn^ress  where  the  coaditions  unde 
oar  teachers  are  at  work  are  so  distinctly  defined,  and  withal  a 
able  to  success,  that  the  state  of  each  class  indicates  with  p 
the  manner  in  which  it  baa  been  taught.  And  so  marked 
differences  that  prevail,  consequent  on  the  differing  degrees  of 
culture  and  aptitude  in  the  teachers,  that  the  adage  through  i 
have  expressed,  in  part,  the  principle  under  consideration,  has  a 
a  force  in  our  minds  that  carries  along  with  it  a  deep  and  coi 
ing  sense  of  responsibility.  We  seem  to  hear  a  pleading  voit 
every  school-room:  "Give  us  teachers  who  will  do  ns  justice. 
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with  lie  elaewiee ;  let  not  that  crowning  requisite  of  a  good  sohool 
s.  Let  not  poor  teachers  set  at  naught  the  advantages  we  pos- 
We  will  honor  oar  schools  and  our  city,  if  only  we  have  the 
inoe  we  require.  And  what  some  are  favored  with,  let  all  equally 
'.  Amidst  the  general  succeBs  and  progress,  let  there  not  be 
and  there  a  class  stationary,  without  ambition  or  life,  its  oppor- 
ies  unimproved,  its  precious  time  misspent, — not  because  of  any 
in  itself,  but  because  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  control  of  in- 
«tent  teachers!" 

ch  are  the  foundation  prinoiples  on  which  the  structure  of  our 
il  aystem  is  reared,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  de- 
la  of  which  their  supervision  has  been  conducted.  And  with 
a  basis,  and  with  all  the  parties  concerned  in  their  management 
K>ntrol  working  together  with  a  live  enthusiasm  to  produce  the 
t  possible  fruit  from  Q>nditlons  so  advantageons,  it  ia  inevitable 
we  should  have  good  schools.  One  need  know  nothing  of  them 
icalty ;  may  never  have  witnessed  their  work  or  even  entered 
precincts;  and  yet  he  has  data  enough  to  inspire  confidence  in 
worth, 

«  Study  of  language. — Our  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
ed that  the  standard  study  of  our  course,  that  which  we  regard 
once  the  foundation  support,  the  embodying  medium  and  the 
Oling  crown  of  all  others, — is  the  study  of  our  mother  tongue. 
is  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  brought  this  important  subject 
e  attention  of  the  board  and  of  the  teachers.  It  has  been  care- 
coneidered  in  previous  reports.  It  is  also  referred  to  explicitly 
;  Manual.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  its  true  light,  the 
relations  of  a  good  knowledge  and  command  of  language  to  a 
I  education,  and  the  wretched  anomaly  of  sending  out  our  gram- 
cholars — and  even,  it  may  be  swd,  our  High  School  scholars— 
,he  world  with  so  meagre  a  vocabulary,  and  so  wanting  in  the 
r  to  i^ve  correct  and  free  expression  to  their  thoughts,  that 
;h  they  have  been  devoting  years  to  the  acquisition  of  an  educa- 
they  seem  to  have  learned  little  or  nothing  to  any  good  effect. 
as  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of  high-toned,  improving  literature, — 
jest  evidence  of  culture  and  its  best  service  too, — they  have  not 
ne  familiar  enough  with  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pure  and 
iful  in  thought  and  sentiment,  to  enjoy  it  and  to  crave  more  of 
ts  noble  and  beautiful  relations. 

}cnr  to  the  subject,  because  the  more  one  studies  into  its  facta 
merits,  the  more  its  importance  arrests  the  attention;  and  the 
ioD  rises  anxiously  in  the  mind,  What  course  shall  be  taken  to 
ly  these  defects,  axA  better  supply  the  needs  of  our  youth? 
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Many  edncatora  are  content  with  prescribing  a  cotme  of  ff 
literature  for  tli6  High  Schools.  But  this  will  not  fully  aoci 
the  object.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  reaches  effectoaily  very 
those  who  need  its  ogeccy.  More  than  half  the  scholars  wh( 
ally  eater  our  High  Schools  leave  them  before  such  a  course  o: 
oan  have  opportunity  to  render  them  any  material  aerrice;  wl 
BtJU  larger  nnaiber  who  ceaee  their  schooling  with  the  Gi 
Schools,  are  not  favored  with  its  influeoce  at  all.  In  the  seooo 
their  very  ignorance  of  langu^e  prevents  most  High  School  i 
from  being  greatly  profited  by  what  may  be  called,  in  any  tm« 
the  study  of  literature.  It  is  entirely  beyond  them ;  and  ins 
anything  so  ambitious,  they  need  to  be  subjected  to  a  coarse  c 
ing  that  shall  have  for  its  special  object  the  elementary  work  oi 
them  judiciously  to  enlarge  their  vocabalaries,  and  to  have  th< 
they  acquire  the  knowledge  of  in  full  and  free  command. 

Kot  until  then  will  they  be  in  a  favorable  condition  to  und 
and  appreciate  the  forma  of  expression  in  which  our  classiea] 
authors  have  clothed  their  thoughta,  and  be  competent  to  ent 
the  study  of  literature.     •     •    •     • 

The  exercise  of  "  reading  "  ought  to  be  the  chief  agent  in 
Tice  required;  but  its  opportunities  are  insanely  cramped  and 
ized  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  and  conducted, 
committees  prescribe  a  certain  series  of  text-books  in  reading ; 
schools,  and  each  one  is  to  be  finished  before  the  next  can  be 
There  are  usually  fire  different  books  in  each  serira ;  ranging, 
uated  application,  from  the  little  A-B-C-darians  to  tbe  h^h< 
in  the  Grammar  School.  So  these  five  books  constitute  tb 
amount  of  the  specific  instrumentalities  for  intercourse  with  L 
that  are  provided  for  our  scholars  for  nine  long  years  t  Then, 
ence  to  the  pieces  of  which  these  volumes  are  composed, — i 
them  are  didactic  essays,  or  sublimated  forensic  speeches,  ha 
relation  to  a  child's  thought  and  sympathies.  And  the  nam 
the  rest  become  well  known  long  before  they  have  served  the 
in  the  reading  class,  and  are  at  length  as  stale  as  bread  that  h 
kept  until  it  is  mouldy,  and  are  as  little  calculated  to  whet  tt 
osity  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  normal  medium  of  its  impro 
as  such  bread  is  to  stimulate  physical  desire.  So  that  worde 
picture  the  absolute  loathing  with  which  each  volume  oonu 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars,  long  before 
oome  "finis"  enables  them  to  cast  it  aside  for  the  next  in  ord< 

What  leads  to  the  exercise  of  the  physical  enei^es  in  ' 
ourement  of  food  ?  It  is  appetite.  And  in  like  manner  it  is 
curiosity  which  stirs  the  intellect  to  its  acquisitions,  and  whit 
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be  relied  on  to  urge  our  schoIarB  forrard  in  the  race  for  an  ednca- 
Tbe  old  adage,  "Yon  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  watering  trough 
yoa  oaonot  make  him  drink,"  applies  with  apecial  force  to  the 
t  before  ns.  Compelling  oar  echolara  to  feed,  month  after  month, 
uch  distastefal  aliment,  we  bring  them  onl  to  their  reading  leBSona, 
they  go  through  them,  parrot  fashion,  learning  irom  them  com- 
itively  nothing',  for  there  ie  nothing  to  ezdte  that  eager,  disorim- 
LDg  eharpueBS  of  attention,  which  alone  can  make  reading  leesoDS 
dvantage  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  of  language, 
ittli'  children  come  to  our  Bchools  from  a  portion  of  our  homes, 
are  not  only  able  to  read  without  effort,  bnt  who  seem,  to  possess 
>nderf^lly  lull  vocabulary  for  brains  so  youthful.  And  how  baa 
been  brought  about  ?  Have  the  parents  of  such  children  kept 
a  poring  for  years  over  two  or  three  books,  making  a  hateful  task 
ach  snccessive  page, — books  that  range  perhaps  consideraMy  be- 
1  their  years?  No;  bnt  they  have  supplied  them  with  many  of  a 
liffiirent  kind ;  those  that  are  expressly  adapted  to  their  age,  both 
lanoer  and  matter;  with  subjects  that  excite  their  vivid  interest; 
as  one  succeeds  another,  each  new  one  is  a  fresh  stimulus  to  curi- 
r  and  is  eagerly  grasped  and  mastered.  And  when  educators 
1  have  learned  to  sit  at  nature's  feet,  and  make  mental  curiouty 
genial  spur  to  the  reading  lesson,  by  supplying  tiresh,  attractive 
erial  at  frequent  intervals,  Uien  the  reading  lessons  of  the  schools 
become  an  elastic  power  instead  of  a  spiritless  formality.  Then 
e  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months  than  now  is  accomplished 
ears. 

79  have  had  in  use  in  some  of  our  Primary  Schools,  to  a  limited 
int,  the  kind  of  reading  material  most  useful  for  schools,  in  the 
le  of  tlie  "Nursery,"  that  charmingly  edited  and  illustrated  child's 
;azine.  It  has  been  procured  through  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
he  children,  and  haa  therefore  cost  the  teachers  some  painstaking, 
the  interest  and  life  that  have  characterized  the  exercises  in  this 
active  periodical,  coming  fresh  as  it  does  every  month,  over  the 
Iters  of  the  weU-thuml>ed  and  &miliar  text-booka,  have  more  than 
ipensated  them  for  their  trouble,  and  the  subscription  list  haa  been 
esMDg  year  by  year. 

lie  sdiool  committee  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  earnest  to 
Hnpliah  the  most  that  is  possible  for  their  schools,  take  several 
dred  copies  of  the  "Naraery,"  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the 
(tie  Corporal,"  an  excellent  magasine  for  somewhat  older  scholars ; 
I  fondly  hope  that  one  of  the  firat  nses  of  a  portion  of  the  incom* 
he  HowUnd  bequest,  soon  to  be  realixed,  will  be  to  inaugurate 
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idering  the  early  age  at  wbich  they  graduate.  Yery  fev  attend 
jchool  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen. 

)ur  committee  were' disappointed  and  exceedingly  aorry  that  the 
1  voted  to  go  back  to  the  old  district  Bvstem,  at  the  special  meet- 
lalled  for  that  pnrpoae  in  May.  We  felt  that  it  was  attempting 
ock  the  wheels  of  civilizatjon- — an  attempt  which  always  proves 
cceeefiil  in  the  end.  We  certainly  hoped  that  the  town  would 
3  a  fair  trial  of  the  new  syBtera.  We  think  a  careful  examination 
le  Bchool-honsea,  as  they  were  two  years  ago  under  the  old  system, 
d  alona  be  sufiScient  to  prove  its  inefficiency.  At  least,  it  would 
'  that  the  usual  manner  of  keeping  them  in  rep^r,  apparently  the 
ral  result  of  tbat  system,  was  anything  but  creditable.  Language 
d  &il  to  describe  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  bouse  in  District 
7.  Several  of  the  others  needed  panting  and  glazing.  Two 
without  any  suitable  blackboards.  Two  or  three  had  broken 
is  and  chairs,  and  badly-backed  desks.  One  needed  shingling; 
ral  needed  plastering;  and  all  sadly  needed  whitewashing, 
e  think  the  town  of  Raynham  never  expended  five  hundred  dol- 
to  better  advantage,  or  in  any  way  more  to  its  credit,  than 
d  in  repiuring  the  school-houses  and  making  them  neat  and 
brtable. 
liool  CDbbhOm.— JoBH  M.  IlAnnao,  Nathan  W.  Sbaw,  E.  B.  Towhs. 

REHOBOTH. 

here  failures  occur,  it  is  customary  to  throw  the  responsibility 
the  teachers  and  the  committee  employing  them ;  but  while  the 
rtance  of  a  good  teacher  as  a  leading  element  of  a  good  school 
ot  be  overestimated,  coSperation  on  the  part  of  parents  is  equally 
rtant.  A  bi^er  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  is 
.  is  most  needed  at  the  present  tJme,  and  we  must  look  for  the 
dawn  of  reform  in  this  direction.  If  parents  understood  their 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  it,  nearly  every  school  would  prove 
icess ;  for  if  the  teacher  was  deficient  in  government,  a  knowledge 
)e  part  of  the  scholars  that  they  would  be  held  responuble  by 
parents  for  their  behavior,  would  materially  assist  the  teacher  in 
taining  proper  discipline  in  the  school.  Children,  too,  would  be 
ired  to  be  regularly  and  punctually  in  their  places,  and  not  be 
red  to  absent  themselves  for  trifiing  causes,  thus  overcoming 
der  important  difficulty  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
menu  to  the  success  of  our  schools. 

•Aool-fuMtaet. — We  feel  it  our  duty  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
ition  of  some  of  the  school-houses,  and  their  entire  unfitness  for 
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}iigh  the  generous  aotion  of  the  tovD  at  the  ananal  meetiiig  in 
n  leDgtbeniDg  the  BchooKyear,  we  have  been  able  to  ^ve  onr 
opportanities  for  acquiriDg  an  edueatjon,  which  have  never  before 
£corded  to  them,  and  in  which  we  had  heretofore  been  sadly 
r  to  a  lai^  majority  of  the  towns  of  this  Commonwealth.  In 
apect  we  are  still  below  the  average  for  the  State,  which  is  more 
igfat  months  of  Public  School  per  year  for  each  city  and  town. 
Hght  months'  schooling  per  year,  we  oan  aecare  and  keep  better 
rs,  at  the  same  price  per  week,  than  with  only  six  months' 
ing. 
•at  C'nunKM.— L.  E.  LmcoLN,  Eluba  Obvu,  Josm  CLKAVSLum. 

TAUNTOW. 

he  citiea  and  districts  of  many  portions  of  onr  ooontry,  libraries 
>een  formed  expressly  for  the  nse  of  teachers,  as  sources  for  col- 
information,  and  as  aids  in  their  work  of  mental  training.  In 
Ly  of  Taunton  we  have  an  eicellent  and  well-selected  public 
.  I  recommend  that  you  adopt  meaaores  or  exert  yonr  influ- 
>  secure  a  teachers'  department  in  this  library,  which  shall  con- 
jrks  and  books  pertuningespeciallyto  the  profenuon  of  teaching, 
t  effectual  avenue  will  thereby  be  opened  for  a  high  elevation  of 
mdard  of  public  instraotion.  This,  in  its  larg^t  and  moat  nar- 
nse,  is  a  measure  for  the  public  benefit.  Our  teachers  are  nec- 
f  so  migratory,  and  are  so  inadequately  compensated,  that  each 
a  not  sufficient  inducement  to  incur  the  expense  of  procuring  a 
i  professional  library;  but  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  a 
educaUonal  works  can  be  obtained  for  the  city  public  library, 
may  be  accessible  alike  to  the  several  teachers,  and  to  all  inter- 
in  tjie  education  of  children  and  youth.  At  my  suggestion,  a 
■oks  of  this  kind  were  some  time  dnoe  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
rary,  and  the  "American  Educational  Monthly"  is  sent  gratni- 
to  the  reading-room. 

impression  is  too  prevalent  that  the  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
>n,  who  haa  not  the  requiwte  attaiomentB  for  a  powtion  in  the 
oar  School  department,  can  be  tried  in  the  Primary  School, 
mpreadon  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  person  who  has  not  the 
y  attunments  sufficient  for  a  Ortunmar  School,  is  not  qualified 
npy  the  teaoher*s  desk  of  a  school  of  any  grade ;  and  certainly 
iition  demands  peculiar  tact  or  special  fitness  more  than  that  of 
imary  teacher.  Onr  Primary  Schools  are  really  the  foundation 
educational  structure.  In  them  is  commenced  the  formation 
ee  baUts  which,  g^ning  strength  during  the  various  stages  of 
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mental,  no»l  and  phTrioid  growtb,  influence  tfaon^t  u 
during  the  whole  robsequent  conrse  of  sobool  training.  E 
ibnnation  of  haUt  mnst  be  Bpeciallj  guarded  in  ehildhood, 
tajstmotion  and  inflaenoei  shoald  be  correct.  The  fint  bendi 
twig  sbonld  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  incl 
iU  maturing  growth  may  not  be  checked  by  an  after  attei 
bending  it,  to  change  its  incUnation.  No  error  is  more  [ 
than  that  of  an  Incaationi  standard  for  tlie  Primary  teachei 
person  of  ordinuy  experience  and  observation  is  aware  that 
of  correcting  habits  already  established,  is  mnoh  more  diffi 
that  of  ioBtitating  new  ones.  Again,  childhood  iri  the  peri 
greatest  confidence  in  precept  and  example.  Hence  th 
"  First  impresdons  are  the  moet  lasting."  If  these  are  well 
rately  directed,  the  pnpil  is  fitly  prepared  for  sncoessfiil  pr 
the  care  of  the  tme  and  skilfiil  edneator,  in  the  laor«  advance 
ments  of  lua  instraction ;  to  the  extent  tliey  are  wrongly  dir 
early  tuition  is  a  detriment  to  fatnre  advancement  in  ob 
carefiil  mental  onHnrist.  Hence,  viewing  this  matter  mere 
light  of  financial  policy,  we  mnst  regard  the  time  of  the  p 
than  lost,  and  the  educational  fuaia  of  the  city  worse  than  aqi 
to  the  extent  tAiat  erroneooa  instmotion  is  practised  in  the  tA 
school. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  habits  thus  early  formed,  not 
affect  the  entire  coarse  of  school  training,  but  also  will  eh 
the  person  of  matore  years.  HaUts  ^ve  direction,  not 
thoi^^ht  and  action,  but  to  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting— 
not  only  the  course  of  mental  development,  but  oonetitnte 
aoter  of  the  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  special  deputment  c 
tion,  it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  of  a  Primary  as  wc 
higher  grade  of  school,  to  inculcate  distinct  enanoation  a 
oorrect  pronnndation  <tf  WMds,  good  expression  in  langu^ 
direct  the  *'  young  idea "  into  oeefol  habits  of  aooorate  ob 
«OBoeption  and  practice. 

The  elementary  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  must  dran 
reeonroes  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  minds  o 
who  are  yet  incapable  of  prolonged  stndy  from  the  tcott-h 
have  net  acquired  the  power  of  independent,  patient  investig 
has  been  w^  smd,  <<  It  requires  the  greatest  wisdom  to  tead 
foundest  ignorance." 

None  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  pupils  of  our  Pri 
Intermediate  Schools,  but  such  ss  have  made  spedal  prepaiat 
methods  of  in^iarting  elementary  instruction  sad  in  the  raai 
of  children,  either  in  a  Trainii^   Bohool  for  the   puipoe 
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Mofbl  experience ;  and  those  already  in  yoTir  employment  abonid 
i  this  department  of  the  teaoher'a  work  their  peonliar  atndy,  and 
avor  to  oihibit  the  certain  fi-uitB  of  extended,  thoroagh  reading, 
Til  obserration  and  yalnable  experience,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
.  improved  processes  in  their  Bchool>room  praotioe. 
'  the  studies  pnrsned  in  Uie  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the  manner 
irsoing  tiiem,  as  influenced  by  Uie  prescribed  plan  of  study,  I 
not  at  this  time  fblly  express  my  views.  These  schools  hold  aa 
ually  important  position  in  your  ednoational  system,  because  the 
ier  number  here  finish  their  school  education,  and  assume  the 
6  duties  of  life,  without  any  further  school  advantages.  At  my 
estion,  during  the  onrvent  yesr,  you  have  introduced  into  the  plan 
istruction,  oral  and  iUnstrative  exerciaee  in  tlie  simple  forms  of 
-keeping.  It  is  my  impression  that  a  portion  of  the  time  g^ven  to 
ily  memoriring  detiuls, — as,  for  instance,  the  almost  endless  detuls 
et^iraphy,— can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  attentJon 
ighont  tiie  course  to  oompoutions,  letter-writing,  fonnatioa  of 
inces  and  declamations,  thereby  acquiring  the  ability  to  arrange 
gfata  correctly  in  good  English,  and  the  confidence  to  give  them 
Me  expresrion. 

le  great  excellence  of  our  system  is  the  uniform  standard  of 
nment  definitely  indicated  in  our  plan  of  study  for  all  the  corro- 
ding grades  and  classes  throughout  the  city.  In  this  respect  we 
lu  in  advance  of  some  dties  of  more  mature  age  and  laiger 
ih.  If  this  plan  of  study  can  be  so  modified  that  its  progressive 
»  may  be  indicated  by  topics  or  snlgeota,  instead  of  the  number  of 

8  in  particular  books,  the  tendency  will  be  to  influence  the  teach- 
o  endeavor  to  make  the  scholars  complete  masters  of  the  subjects, 
ad  of  masters  merely  of  what  the  partionlar  text-books  teadi— 
ive  broad,  general  instruction,  in  connection  with  the  principles 
minutiiB  of  the  books,  (hat  shall  lead  the  pupils  to  a  clear  compre- 
ion  of  the  whole  snt>ject  taught,  with  power  to  express  what  they 
r  in  manner  and  form  independent  of  any  particular  book,  rather 

to  confine  the  attention  solely  to  the  details  and  memorUer  of  the 
«utar  form  of  the  text-books  in  use.  Our  instruotOTB  would  ex- 
examinations  to  be  odt  neoeesarily  in  the  precise  language  of  the 

9  used  by  the  class,  but  in  the  subjects  of  those  books,  and  would 
aclined  to  govern  themselves  accordingly  in  their  class  exerdses 
instmction. 

rest  advantage  can  be  gdned  by  granting  Grammar-Sohool  diplo- 
ic such  soholara  aa  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  have  properly 
ileted  the  prescribed  coarse  of  study,  and  whose  deportment  has 
•atiafaotory.    A  powerM  incentive  can  thus  be  offered  to  the 
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pnpib  of  this  grade  to  strive  to  attidn  good  BcholarBhip,  Bui 
severe  to  the  end."  With  onr  amform  staodard  of  qualifica 
can  be  easily  sccoiDpliahed ;  and  oombioed  with  comp 
methods  of  instructioD,  tt^ther  with  oarefiilly  arranged  an<: 
examinations,  can  l>e  rendered  highly  benefitual  aa  an  additi< 
uloB  to  better  exertion  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
thereby  better  preparing  a  larger  noniber  both  for  the  prac 
tions  of  life  and  for  the  more  extended  culture  presented  I 
vantages  of  oar  excellent  High  Sohool. 

^enmff  Schooh. — The  Evening  Schools  were  in  sesaion  i 
months,  or  until  the  evenings  became  too  short  and  the  a 
too  small  to  jnsti^  their  continuance.  The  whole  number 
belon^ng  was  403 ;  the  average  attendance  was  236^.  A 
pupils  there  were  some  marked  instance  of  a  high  order  i 
endowments,  active  intellects,  and  rapid  progress  in  BcholarsI 
were  many  of  equally  marked  ohtnsenesa.  The  quality  of  L 
was  generally  good,  the  order  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
regulated  day  schools,  and  the  pupils  who  remuned  during 
were  in  the  mun  studious.  Most  of  those  who  entered  fo 
pose  of  mere  pastime,  absented  themselves  as  soon  as  they  ( 
that  earnest  inatmction  and  attentive  study  were  requl 
charge  of  these  schools  was  to  me  a  source  of  pleasurable  ii 
regard  them  of  great  utility,  in  being  the  only  available 
granting  a  partial  supply  to  the  preseing  educational  wan 
portion  of  oar  youth,  whose  necessity  for  toil  to  earn  t 
bread  prevents  their  attendance  on  the  day  schools,  exc 
limited  part  of  the  year. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  the  Evening  Schools  can 
tuted  for  the  minimum  amount  of  tuition  required  by  law. 
Statutes,  chap.  42,  sect.  1.) 

In  order  to  carry  into  practice  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  1 
must  be  gtuned.  First,  you  must  make  suitable  provisic 
proper  schooUng  of  aucb  as  can  attend  only  three  month 
lai^r  portion,  but  not  the  whole  of  each  school-year;  b> 
owners,  agents  or  superintendents  of  manu&ctories  must  en 
between  the  prescribed  ages,  who  have  not  attended  scho< 
cated  by  the  law. 

Admirable  as  is  our  graded  system,  it  is  based  on  the  sup] 
regular  and  continual  membership,  and  is  not  calcniated  for  i 
attendance  of  the  child-operative  portion  of  onr  commoi 
example :  a  scholar  attended  the  Intermediate  or  Gramm: 
ment  during  a  part  of  last  year,  and  worked  in  the  factory  tl 
der  of  the  time;  he  returns  to  s(^ool  this  year,  and  oanno 
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of  which  he  was  a  member,  becanee  he  is  not  prepared  for  the 
al  promotiOD ;  he  cannot  go  on  with  his  atndiea  where  he  left 
,  becaoBe  there  ia  no  clasa  now  in  that  particular  stage  of  stnd;, 
Lhe  olaeaification  of  the  school  must  not  be  dieturbed  to  aocom- 
te  the  individual ;  he  must  fall  back,  join  the  next  class,  which  is 
juBt  where  his  claaa  was  when  he  entered  the  school  one  year  ^o. 
unfreqnent  have  been  the  instances  of  ^grieved  parents  com- 
ing to  me  that  their  children  could  not  progress  satisfactorily  in 
ing,  beoanse  they  must  repeat  the  tliree  or  more  months'  coarse 
e  previous  year.  ^ 

ildren  of  this  class  usually  complete  the  Primary,  and  most,  if 
II,  the  Intermediate  course  of  study,  before  they  be^  their  work 
i  manufacturing  establishments ;  but,  for  reasons  intimated,  they 
eldom  accomplish  much  in  the  Grammar  Sdiools.  For  their  sub- 
mt  accommodation,  one  ungraded  day  school,  at  least,  should  be 
lished,  in  which  classes  of  various  grades  can  be  formed  to  suit 
ircumstances  of  the  scholars,  just  as  is  done  in  many  country 
Is,  and  as  was  usually  done  in  the  schools  of  olden  time.  Those 
ren  coming  from  schools  without  the  city,  with  attainments  not 
rmony  with  any  class  in  oar  Graded  Schools,  could  have  the  ad- 
ges  of  this  school  until  they  became  prepared  for  some  graded 
Pupils  who,  trom  incapacity,  dulneas  or  irregular  attendance, 
)  accomplish  the  work  of  their  classes,  instead  of  ialling  back  one 
can  be  readily  accommodated  in  such  a  school, 
juld  the  wisdom  of  yonr  board  deem  it  expedient  to  establish 
such  school  as  the  one  I  have  indicated,  the  second  point  can  be 
ually  gained  if  the  "owners,  agents  or  superintendents  of  manu- 
■ing  establishments  "  will  agree  to  employ  no  children  within  the 
ribed  ages  but  such  as  obtain  oertificates  from  the  superintendent 
iblio  Schools,  that  they  have  completed  the  term  of  three  months* 
ling  in  accordance  with  the  provisionB  of  the  law.  Those  super- 
ients  of  mills,  whom  I  have  consulted,  cordially  approve  this 
and  I  am  con^dent  their  ooSperation  would  be  heartily  extended. 
aioinff. — ^There  has  been  an  increadng  interest  in  the  study  and 
ice  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  It  has  become  a  r^pilar,  though 
icdve  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  has  been  introduced 
ncouraged,  and  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  Fri- 
and  Intermediate  grades,  and  in  the  ungraded  schools.  Its 
f  is  unquestionable.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
idwork  is  already  prepared  for  the  succeesAil  operation  of  the 
t  law  of  the  State,  which  requires  that  drawing  be  among  the 
nr  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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WESTPORT. 


In  considering  the  eTils  tbat  were  arising  &om  children  n 
ing  school,  the  town  of  Westport,  at  its  annnal  meeting,  ad 
following  by-laws,  and  appointed  tmant  officers  to  carry 
e^ct  when  approved  by  the  snperior  coort. 

Skcnoir  1.  The  alnuhniM  in  tiie  town  of  Weatport  ii  berebj 
uiigDed  and  prandad  m  tbe  inititiition  of  iBitraction,  booK  of  reft 
Buitable  placB  of  rwtrunt  and  confineinent  and  inrtrDction  at  taj  >■ 
town  ooDTicted  of  bung  a  habitaal  truant,  or  ot  uif  child  not  attet 
and  growing  ap  in  ignorance  in  nid  town,  betwaan  tho  agea  of  mt 
t««o;ean. 

Srct.  2  AM  children  reading  in  tba  town  of  Wectport,  betweei 
nvea  and  rixteen  ywn,  ahall  b«  required  to  attend  eome  echool  or  n 
of  ioitroction  at  leart  twelve  weeki  in  the  year,  nnlen  there  be  eoii 
lufficient  reMon  to  the  contrary ;  and  all  perwnt  not  n  attending  ahi 
truants  or  abeenteee. 

Skct.  8.  Anj  minor  of  uid  town,  between  the  agea  of  wren 
jearft,  convicted  of  being  a  habitaal  truant,  or  ot  not  attending 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  iball  be  pnnithed  bj  a  fine  not  exceeding 
Ian,  or  be  committed  to  the  abuboaM  for  aucb  time,  not  exMedin 
a*  the  JaUice  or  oonrt  having  jnriadictioQ  of  the  aamemay  detennine 

Srct.  4.  There  ahall  be  cboaen  bj  the  town  of  Weatport,  at  ita  ■ 
)Dg,  three  peraona  who  alone  ahall  be  aathorised,  in  case  of  a  violat 
bf-lawB,  to  make  complaint  and  to  cany  into  execution  the  lentei 
and  who  ahall  receive  luch  compenMiion  for  their  aervicea  aa  the 
the  town  may  determine,  and  who  ahalt  be  known  and  denominati 
officera* 

Sbct.  6.  Any  trial  jnatioe  or  pdioe  oonrt  ahall  have  joriad* 
offence*  nnder  tlieae  by4awa. 

A  tme  copy.    Atteat:  Albkbt  C.  Kiur,  Tt 

Your  committee  believe  the  majority  of  the  oitizens  ol 
are  satisfied  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  new  system 
past  two  years,  and  would  not  be  willing  to  go  Ifcck  to  t 
system,  yet  we  occasionally  hear  grumbles  from  some.  ' 
class  of  men  in  the  town  who  will  not  acknowledge  tha 
new  can  equal  that  which  they  enjoyed  when  yoimg.  2 
can  now  cook  such  dinners  as  their  mothers  cooked,  no  tool 
to  those  with  which  they  worked  when  boys,  no  ploughs  e 
old  wooden  ones,  only  they  can  do  longer  get  them  mwj 
schools  equal  to  those  to  which  they  went  years  ago.  In 
out  of  ten,  these  grumblers  never  go  into  one  of  oar  sc 
have  no  means  of  making  comparisons  except  by  hearsay 
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k,  yet  if  asked  for  their  reason  for  tbinkiDg  the  Bohools  are  not 
al  to  those  the;  attended,  the^  Till  answer,  "I  kuov  they  are 
" ;  and  this  is  ^ 
iduxl  CammMf—CuAMuu  V.  Smkmkax,  Jam  W,  OimsB,  LonuB  D.  Sibobb. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


AMESBURT. 


*rimary  Itutmction. — ^From  the  foregoing  remarks,  It  vill  be  per- 
ed  (iiat  many  of  our  teaohera  are  employed,  either  wholly  or  to  a 
iter  extent  than  formerly,  in  Primary  instruction.  Id  arohiteo- 
I,  it  is  important  to  the  stability  <^  the  superstruoture,  that  the 
idation  be  well  laid.  When  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
lumeot  on  the  spot  where  occurred  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
uion  of  Gen.  I^ayette's  visit  to  this  conntry,  in  the  year  1825, 
taken  advantage  of  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  imposing 
imonies  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
bat  year.  Bat  the  comer-stone  tiiat  La&yette  then,  with  his  own 
ds,  assisted  in  laying,  is  not  the  *' comer-stone "  of  the  massive 
imn  that  now  marks  the  spot.  It  was  necessary  to  dig  deeper,  and 
a  broader  and  solid  foundation,  that  it  might  support,  with  securi- 
the  immense  weight  of  the  structure.  Hence,  in  our  educational 
em,  the  importance  of  the  instmction  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
hem  is  laid  the  foundation  that  is  to  serve  as  a  bans  of  all  subae- 
nt  aoqairements  in  the  student's  school  life. 
9duet  CmukOm.— Gao.  W.  NtoaoM,  Janm  H.  Datu,  Joskph  Ubbbili, 

ANDOVEB. 

re  have  noticed  that  every  yeaPs  experience  in  teaching  adds  to 
value  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  becomes  better  acqaainted 
1  the  scholars  and  with  the  citizens,  and  has  more  time  to  perfect 
>r  her  method  and  system  in  the  art  of  teaching.  We  are  confi* 
t  that  school  is,  in  every  deurable  excellence,  tiie  best,  which  has 
Linned  the  longest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  energetic 
progressive  teacher. 
ScAcpI  CbamttlM.— H  8.  Qbbbbb,  Obobob  lowtt*,  E.  Fkamci*  Holt. 
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hereafter  to  become  the  rapporten  or  the  aappera  of  tbe  State. 
:  bof  or  the  girl  Btaye  out  (eitlier  with  or  without  the  permiBsioa 
he  pareota)  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  aeveral  dayg,  and  it  may  be 
tral  weeks.  When  be  retams,  he  sees  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
k  between  him  aod  a  respectable  standing  among  his  classmatea. 
/hxt  shall  he  dof  He  ia  nnwilling  to  descend  to  the  class  below, 
,  in  ftct,  if  he  is  only  four  or  five  weeks  behind  bia  own  class,  it 
ainly  is  asking  too  mnch  to  request  him  to  enter  a  class  almost  a 
r  behind  him.  Well,  one  of  a  brave  spirit  will  set  himself  manfully 
roAj  and  in  a  short  time  will  bold  hie  accustomed  rank  in  his  class. 

these  are  not  more  than  one  in  ten ;  the  nine  will  be  discouraged, 
>me  uninterested  in  their  own  studies,  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the 
ml,  cease  to  work,  and  bring  disaffection  and  disorder  where  be- 

was  harmony.  These  absentees  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
[t,  those  who  are  absent  by  permission  of  parents  or  guardian, 
at  is  needed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  cases  of  this  class,  is  a 
Ithy  and  strong  public  sentiment,  which  shall  hold  to  the  principle 
.  the  State  may  justly  frame  and  execute  any  law  which  is  essen- 

to  its  own  existence,  even  though  it  may  infiinge  on  individual 
rty.  No  ai^nment  is  necessary  to  support  this  statement.  The 
iciple  is  recognised  in  hundreds  of  laws.  A  man  may  be  so  er- 
3  as  to  take  the  extreme  definition  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and  say, 
tiis  is  a  free  country ;  I  may  do  anything,  whatsoever  I  desire." 
I  very  quickly  show  him  that  he  cannot  murder  with  impunity ; 
;  he  cannot  commit  trespass  on  bis  neighbors ;  that  he  cannot  run 
>ugh  the  streets  for  half  an  hour  shouting  at  the  top  of  hb  voice 
Tel"  when  there  ia  no  fire.  You  show  him  that  these  are  liberUea 
ch  are  not  allowed  him  even  in  a  free  republic  By  a  vote  of  the 
pie,  the  State  may  take  tbe  money  of  individuals  and  use  it  for  the 
lie  good,  and  no  individual  can  hinder. 

'he  justice  of  these  principles  no  one  qnestjona.  And  the  point  I 
dd  make  ia  just  here ' — 

r  we  may  put  our  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  property-holders 
o,  as  a  mle,  are  not  the  parents  and  therefore  not  directly  bene- 
I),  and  take  out  money  freely  for  tbe  education  of  our  children, 
r  may  demand  of  us  that  the  money  accomplish  this  object.    We 

to  tbe  tax-payers,  in  order  to  justify  our  doings,  a  republican 
emment  cannot  live  unless  there  be  intelligence  among  the  people. 
ess  tbe  masses  are  educated,  there  can  be  no  security  to  life  and 
»erty.  Yon  tax-payers  may  have  no  children,  and  therefore 
live  no  direct  benefit  from  the  money  we  demand  of  you  for  the 
port  of  schools,  yet  your  advantage  conea  in  the  muuteuance  of 
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good  goTeinment,  m  the  inoreued  seoiuity  to  life  and  propert; 
«duoation  brings. 

They  may  justly  answer  ns  and  say,  "Bee  to  it  that  we 
these  advantages ;  see  to  it  your  children  are  educated  so  tJ 
security  to  liie  and  property  may  ezisL"  Or  again :  if  we  dei 
(be  tax-payers  of  Beveriy  money  enough  to  support  the  schoc 
weeks  in  a  year,  they  may  with  the  same  jostioe  demand  <^ 
we  send  our  children  to  school  forty  weeks  in  the  year;  ao' 
law  which  compels  the  one  is  not  arbitrary  or  unjust,  then 
which  should  compel  the  other  would  not  be  arbitrary  or  unjui 

I  hare  wondered  that  the  property-holders,  the  men  who 
heavy  taxes,  don't  come  forward  in  their  strength  and  dema 
t^e  money  wbich  they  are  'compelled  to  surrender  for  the  e^ 
of  the  people  aocompliah  that  resolt.  Let  me  put  it  in  anotht 
iDasmach  as  there  is  everywhere  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ifew  E 
yes,  in  nearly  tlie  whole  American  nation,  a  public  sentimeu 
recognizes  the  unquestionable  justice  of  the  law  that  allows  ae 
the  property  of  men,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  the  support  of  ac 
have  wondered  that  theee  men  do  not  exert  them^lves  to  c 
strong  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  law  which  shall  ooi 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  send  our  children  to  schooL 
EupcriiXmdaU  </  PMic  Belu)olt.—L.  F.  Ddfu. 

BRADFORD. 

It  is  now  five  years  mnoe  the  High  School  was  establi^ 
during  this  time  it  has  been  in  suooessful  operation  for  ten  mt 
each  year.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  this  town  may  oheririi  a  j 
ing  of  pride  in  the  possession  of  such  a  school,  espedally  as  it 
liehmeDt  and  support  have  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  thi 
that  is  to  Bay,  the  town  does  not  contun  the  necessary  nn 
families  (500)  whereby  it  would  be  compelled  by  law  to  ma 
High  School.  And  may  it  not  be  a  aonrce  of  cougratulatio 
that  we  have  so  fine  a  location,  so  pleasant  grounds  and  ho 
dious  a  building  for  the  use  of  this  school?  And  to  this  we  i 
its  present  high  standing  and  character.  Daring  the  last  j 
same  teachers  have  been  continued,  who  are  devoted  to  tbei 
Their  management  has  been  quiet  and  judicious,  and  everytb 
been  done  with  regularity  and  system,  and  well  done.  The 
felt  in  this  school  was  clearly  shown  by  the  presence  of  mi 
two  hundred  and  fifty  parents  and  friends  at  the  last  examioat 

To  promote  good  orderr  things  should  be  done-in  order.  1 
there  is  a  time  when  school  begins  and  ends,  so  there  shou 
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le  in  the  houod  of  each  tchool  devoted  to  the  different  bratichea 
sued.  Beftding  should  hftve  ita  place,  arithmetio  ita  plaoe,  and  ho 
So  all  the  branches  should  as  a  general  rule  claim  and  receiye 
I  attention  of  the  scholar  each  day  through  the  term,  and  at  a  par- 
ilar  or  uniform  time  each  d&j.  Further,  that  atndy  which  seems 
challenge  the  hardest  thinking  should  have  that  place  in  the  day 
en  the  bruu  of  the  scholar  is  in  the  best  vorkiDg  condition,  Thna 
ihmetio,  which  requires  clear  tlunking  to  solve  its  intricaraes, 
mid  have  a  plaoe  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  day,  vhile  the  easier 
iDchea,  like  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  abould  have  attention 
ring  the  last  hours  of  sohooL 
tfdool  Cbwm'ffii.— H.  E.  Ciadwiok,  S-  W.  CAunov,  C.  B.  Embuok. 

GLOUCESTER. 

CHiile  I  take  great  pleasnre  in  recording  my  belief  that  tiie  towD 
I  ao  able  and  fiuUiful  corpe  of  toachere,  I  must  also  express  a  wish 
this  place,  the  last  in  which  I  shall  have  occauon  to  allude  to  them 
a  collective  body,  that  they  would  give  more  attention  to  self-cul- 
«,  particularly  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  would  tend  to 
irease  their  usefhlness  in  their  vocation.  A  few,  it  is  true,  feel  this 
be  a  duty,  and  are  sealous  in  1;he  work  of  self-improvement;  but  sU 
|[ht  to  read  and  study,  that  they  may  emancipate  themselves  from 
very  to  the  text-book,  even  if  it  is  the  beat;  and  to  encourage  all 
such  a  oonrse,  the  few  who  pursue  it  would  render  a  good  service 
o^aniring  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  the  town  for  mutual 
provement  in  everything  relating  to  the  work  of  the  school-room, 
night  enlat^  much  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  necessary;  the 
lefita  that  would  result  from  such  an  association  of  eameet  teachers 
I  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail  here. 
[  have  seen  a  few  beautiful  maps  of  the  continents  on  the  black- 
uda,  but  they  were  drawn  by  select  pupils  from  copies,  and  must 
re  required  the  expenditnre  of  much  time  to  produce  them.  It  is 
t  by  what  a  few  with  great  labor  and  a  copy  before  them  can  do 
II,  but  by  what  all  with  rapidity  and  from  memory  oan  do  to  show 
i  form  and  features  of  a  continent  or  a  country,  as  these  are  stamped 
on  their  minds,  that  we  are  to  jodge  of  the  real  value  of  the  in- 
uction  they  have  received  in  this  study;  and  the  first  requiute 
wards  the  attaiament  of  the  best  Tesalts  in  this  direction  is,  that  the 
kcher  hetwlf  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  board  and  quickly  produce 
im  the  ends  of  her  fingers  a  correct  picture  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
a  wishes  her  pupils  to  delineate.  And  when  I  consider  the  great 
vantage  which  the  ability  to  do  this  gives  to  a  teacher  of  geogra- 
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onder  tbat  every  one  does  not  strive  to  obtun  it,  tt 
thia  work  before  her  claas,  withont  fear  ol 
or  any  other  Bpectatora. 

■I  of  PubUe  Sc}iooIt.—loHm  J.  Bamom. 


HAVERHILL. 

iflB  in  the  community  oocupies  a  more  honorable  or  naefl 
3  that  assigned  to  the  instmctors  of  onr  children  and 
t  renders  it  of  the  utmost  conseqneace  that  they  h 
md  competent  to  fill  this  portion.  In  the  judgment  c 
ee,  one  of  the  most  essential  and  highest  quali£catioi 
is  found  in  reverence  for  God,  and  a  deep  and  sincere 
velfare  of  man  and  the  best  interests  of  society.  The 
nnst  be  in  a  healthy  state.  A  mere  hireling  cannot 
d  responsible  a  plaoe  in  our  political  and  social  system 
:  are  too  vast  to  be  intrusted  to  irreaponsible  hands, 
he  young  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  potent 
re  continually  shaping  and  bmlding  the  character  of  th 
iration.  Much  is  said,  and  justly,  of  the  tremendous  in 
«e  schools  are  exerting  upon  our  political  institntions  a 
;ration  of  public  aff^ra.  But  in  the  nature  of  things, 
I  of  these  schools  must  keep  the  cnrrents  of  their  in 
I  vigorous,  or  they  will  become  infected  or  stug^h,  ant 
iischie£  Our  teachers  must  have  character  and  publi< 
idth  of  view,  must  comprehend  and  appreciate  their  re 
ommonwealth,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  reBpon8ibiliti« 
« the  young. 

Studies. — To  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  new 
mttee  are  strongly  disinclined  and  slow  to  move.  On 
changes,  in  this  respect,  have  been  made  during  th< 
of  drawing  cards  to  be  used  with  the  slate,  and  a  st 
books  to  be  used  with  the  pencil,  have  been  Introdnce 
or  the  lower,  and  the  latter  for  t^e  higher  schools, 
lat  instruction  aud  practice  in  these  exercises,  altematli 
writing,  will  initiate  our  children  in  the  art  of  drawin 
I  a  taste  therefor,  and  also  greatly  improve  their  chir<^ 
1  many  of  our  pupils,  seems  sadly  imperfect.  The  con 
dent  that  these  lessons  in  drawing  will  prove  a  very  d 
i;e  to  our  schools,  if  the  design  and  plan  concerning  th< 
'  and  enthusiastically  carried  out. 
CWmtftw.— Qu.  W.  BonroBTH,  J.  T.  Suiixr,  B.  A.  Sawtib. 
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LAWRENCE. 

yrmeing. — The  attention  now  ^ven  to  the  natural  Bciences  and  to 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  coBtom  of  representing  to  the  eye,  by  at 
<t  a  rude  outline,  such  objects  as  we  wish  to  describe  to  others,  or 
;et  a  clear  idea  of  ourselves,  render  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand  in  the  production  of  plain  figures  and  simple  ontlines,  almost 
lecessary  to  a  good  Common-School  ednoation,  as  is  the  learning  to 
1  and  write. 

lie  committee,  believing  this  branch  of  etndy  too  important  to  be 
^r  neglected,  after  careful  investigation  and  experiment^  have  in- 
luced  Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing  into  all  the  schools  of 
city.  The  slates  and  cards  are  used  in  the  Primary  and  Middle 
ools,  and  the  drawing  book  in  the  other  schools.  Two  lessons  a 
ik,  of  &om  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  each,  have  been 
:n  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  last  four  months,  and  the  result 
like  gratifying  to  the  committee  and  to  the  schools.  With  a  little 
rt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  np  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
,  which  has  been  so  easily  excited,  the  pupils  will  be  greatly  ben- 
;d  at  a  small  expense  of  time  and  material,  and  those  may  be 
It  benefited  who  least  expect  it. 

•hiening  Schools, — The  largest  number  present  on  any  one  evening 
been  534 ;  the  smallest  number  148 ;  the  average  attendance  for 
<  and  a  half  months  being  306.  The  success  has  been  more  than  equal 
inr  expectations  in  everything  except  the  irregularity  of  the  attend- 
e.  The  progress  of  most  of  the  pupils  that  have  been  usually 
sent,  has  been  very  good ;  the  order  in  the  school-rooms  has  been 
xceptionable.  Nothing  but  constant  and  regular  attendance  is 
■ting  to  make  these  schools  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pride  in 
whole  school  system,  at  the  present  tame.  To  secure  this  will 
lire  an  earnest  and  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
scholars. 

'Vaininff  SchooL — ^The  Training  School  has  been  in  operation 
riy  a  year  and  a  hal^  and  has  fiilly  established  itself  in  the  estima- 
i  of  the  public.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
.  Teaching  is  considered  a  somewhat  more  honorable  and  more 
Mmsible  employment.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to 
that  something  besides  physical  force  and  a  resolute  will  is  neces- 
'  to  the  well  ordering  of  a  school.  The  sub-teacbers  learn  here 
ir  own  deficiencies,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  them 
veil  as  they  can.  They  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  experience 
led  under  the  immediate  direction  of  those  who  have  met  and 
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oteroome  sll  the  diffioalties  which  ordinarily  sarronud  the  tc 
position,  and  when  the?  leave  the  Trunii^  School  to  take  ob 
other  schooli,  they  have  learned  not  to  lay  down  too  many  nil 
to  calmly  consider  new  diffionlties  as  they  uise,  and  to  find  tl 
way  oat  of  them.  They  have  learned  mnch  in  the  art  of  go' 
themselves,  and  in  that  of  governiiig  others ;  they  are  also  roa< 
efited  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  those  who  wei 
teachers  in  the  Training  School,  wtuch  is  freely  asked  and  ai 
given. 

Nine  young  ladies  have  completed  the  ooune  prescribed  i 
Bobool,  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  other  schools  of  tlie  dty. 
BaptrMtMiUM  qf  Bdutoh—O.  B.  Hood. 

LYNN. 

Evening  Schools. — Enooar^d  by  the  sncceas  attendlof 
schools  one  year  since,  yonr  committee  resolved  to  iriniish  e 
superior  privileges  the  present  year  to  that  class  of  our  poj 
whose  avocations  forbid  their  avuling  themselves  of  the  ben 
our  day  sohoola. 

On  the  seventh  of  Kovember,  a  school  was  establisbed  in 
the  four  large  wards.  As  a  general  rule,  a  teacher  was  and} 
every  twelve  pupils.  This  rule  has  been  modified  to  meet  the 
stances  of  the  schools.  Where  classification  has  been  pos 
larger  number  haa  constituted  a  class,  and  in  several  instai 
which  several  of  the  pupils  need  constant  attention,  smaller  c 
have  monopoliied  the  teacheHs  care. 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  the  schools  exceeds  the  most  « 
expectations  of  the  committee.  The  class  of  persons  who  in 
schools  aasembled  for  amusement  or  from  motives  of  ouriout 
this  year  either  forborne  to  enter  or  have  learned  to  ^preoi 
value  of  the  privileges  offered  them.  The  committee  are  grat 
learn  that  some  who  have  in  former  years  attended  the  O 
Schools  have  entered  the  present  classes  for  the  review  i 
studies. 

The  number  of  those  who  received  instruction  in  these  schi 
last  year  was  three  hundred  and  thirty;  during  the  presei 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

JOraaing. — That  drawing  is  an  art  of  which  the  elementa  < 
the  minds  of  children,  is  proved  by  their  common  practice  of 
pictures.  By  some  teachers  it  is  made  preliminary  to  writing 
all  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  important  md  in  training  the  < 
the  hand,  and  enabling  the  pupils  to  acquire  akill  in  both  brani 
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same  time  usually  presoribed  for  bnt  one  brtmob.  Its  importance 
.  stady  in  our  schools  may  be  estimated  by  considering  its  relation 
Lbe  artistic,  mechanical  and  acientifio  employments,  in  many  of 
oh  it  is  indlBpensable ;  and  most  persons,  in  whatever  condition  in 
have  freqaent  occamon  for  its  exer(»se. 

afluenced  by  these  conrnderatione,  tiie  oommlttee,  late  in  the  year, 
ided  to  iotrodnoe  the  ayst«m  of  Prof.  Louis  Bail.  It  consists  of 
nty  wall  charts,  aooompanied  by  a  key  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

MANCHESTER 

f  the  prime  object  is,  not  to  memorize  the  mlea  and  definitions, 
to  enable  the  pnpil  to  form  dear  ideas  of  a  subject  and  to  express 
n  readily  and  undentandingly  and  in  a  proper  maoDer,  it  follows 
t  the  study  of  language  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
hardly  begin  too  soon.  It  should  be  begnn  with  tiie  first  lessons 
ichool,  and  reoeive  attention  during  bis  whole  school  course.  It 
mistake  to  snppose  that  lucccss  in  life  depends  on  mathematical 
ity  chiefiy,  or  to  any  considerable  degree.  Ten  young  men  fail  to 
sped  ID  bosinesB  or  in  obtaining  dtnationa,  for  lack  of  ability  to 
reas  themaelTes  readily  and  correctly  in  speaking  or  writing,  where 
fiute  for  want  of  mathematical  skill. 

a  an  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  1869,  entitled  "  Consnmp- 
L  in  America,"  written  by  one  of  Boston's  most  celebrated  physi- 
IB,  the  question  is  asked,  "  Is  our  system  of  education  a  promoter 
M>nsiimption  ? "  He  says :  "  We  believe  tbe  affirmative  of  this 
stion  to  be  true.  Having  the  strongest  love  and  respect  for  our 
:em  of  education,  we  nevertheless  assert  that  it  is  grossly  imper- 
.  in  one  particular.  It  wholly  neglects  the  body  in  the  desire  to 
n  the  memory  and  stimulate  tbe  intellect.  Instead  of  looking  to 
fiiU  development  td"  a  yonth,  both  body  and  mind,  where  does  a 
3<A  system  make  any  provieion  for  the  proper  manly  and  womanly 
meal  development  of  the  children?  A  vacation  is  occasionally 
jn ;  but  where  is  the  proper  physical  training  of  the  pupils  ?  No- 
ire, Sorely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this,  but  it  is 
ertheless  true.  What  school  committee-man  thinks  of  a  rounded, 
1-developed  muscle,  and  vigorous  frame  of  a  body  as  the  precur* 
<rf  'support  and  aotnal  aid'  to  a  noble,  well-balanced  intellect?" 
laa  IB  undoubtedly  too  true  so  &r  aa  tiie  foot  is  concerned,  bnt 
>  is  to  be  blamed  n  a  very  important  question.  We  fear  the 
MnriUlity  is  a  divided  one,  in  which  the  pnUic  roust  share ;  bnt  ii 
imittee-men   neglect  or  repress  all  forms  of  physical  exercise  in 
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school,  they  ehoold  not  be  held  blameless.  We  find  in  eve 
munity  those  who  insist  that  what  is  chiefly  wanted  is  a  strict 
Mice  of  school  honre,  and  severe,  uncompromieiog  teachers  ^ 
keep  the  scholars  to  their  books,  and  wiil  require  perfect  lesso; 
learned  from  them, — who  will,  in  a  word,  banish  everything  fi 
school-room  except  study  and  recitation,  which  is  simply  to  : 
the  scholars  bave  learned  thdr  lessons  and  can  gjve  them  pi 
The  model  school  is  one  in  which  every  form  is  erect  in  its  s< 
fixed,  and  all  eyes  fastened  upon  their  boolcs,  and  to  comp 
picture,  "softest  silence  most  reign  paramonnt." 

Of  course  this  class  of  persons  see  no  sense  in  physical  ei 
and  regard  them  as  a  waste  of  time  or  worse,  since  they 
cause  of  some  noise  and  oonlhsion.  It  is  well  to  have  fixe 
and  ri^d  notions  in  regard  to  these  matteis,  bnt  It  is  import 
they  should  be  according  to  knowledge,  and  when  they  are 
oppodte  to  those  of  our  best  educators,  they  should  be  ei 
with  becoming  modesty.  After  all,  the  importance  of  physioa 
tion  is  generally  recognized  in  theory.  We  wish  to  be  prsctlc 
ever,  and  reiterate  the  views  expressed  heretofore,  that  ; 
exercises  shoald  find  a  place  in  every  school,  bnt  more  partici 
the  lower  grades.  It  is  not  merely  that  physical  education  s 
ens  and  beautifies  the  baman  frame,  and  renders  it  a  more  fittii 
tation  for  the  mind  cultivated  and  refined  by  education,  but 
cause  we  believe  that  one-half  aa  hour  a  day  spent  judici< 
each  exercises,  will  enable  the  pupil  to  accomplish  more  1 
would  without  it. 

BekoU  CommUttc—T.  W.  Sladk,  Q.  A.  Psim. 

MARBLEHEAD. 

School  Qowmment. — ^We  are  glad  to  find  that  onr  sch< 
governed  by  love  and  appeals  to  what  is  right,  rather  than  by 
and  brutal  method  of  fear  and  threateoings  of  judgment.  A  j 
sense  of  the  might  which  forever  stands  behind  Christian  1< 
gentleness,  and  wins  for  them  the  victory,  ie  seen  in  the  de: 
our  teachers  with  the  children  of  the  town ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  there  are  very  few  exoeptitHis  in  any  school  to  this  benef 
fluence.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  no  diild  in  any  schoo 
found  who  needs  the  harsher  discipline.  But  the  schools  i 
governed,  imd  order  must  be  secured,  even  if  the  rod  and  tb 
are  called  iuto  requisition.  Bat  their  ase  in  the  8ohool^T>om 
as  likely  to  indicate  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher  as  the  di 
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16  papil.  It  ie  a  Kmeiy  to  be  administered  with  great  cantioo, 
ihould  be  labelled  "  dangerooB,"  "  use  with  care." 
xt-booka. — The  books  id  use  are  substantially  those  mentioned  in 
ast  report.  We  have  fonnd  Allen's  Elementary  Latin  Series  nse- 
aoks  for  beginners,  and  have  added  them  to  the  list  for  the  Hi^ 
ol.  With  this  excepdon,  the  books  in  this  and  our  other  schools 
in  the  same  as  last  year.  Text-books  are  valuable  as  aids  if  ju- 
usly  compiled,  but  can  never  take  the  place  of  an  intelligent  oral 
action  from  the  teacher,  which,  more  readily  than  all  other 
lods,  dds  the  pupil  to  think,  to  learn  what  powers  of  analysis  he 
e  may  have,  and  use  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
e  formation  of  intelligent  opinions.  If  the  world  suffers  espedal- 
>m  any  great  want,  it  is  for  men  and  women  of  convictions,  for 
and  women  "  who  do  their  own  thinking,"  and  so  add  to  the 
nulating  intellectnal  force  of  society.  The  process  is  begun  in 
}1,  if  children  are  properly  instructed.  The  value  of  solid  intelli- 
B  in  a  people,  the  power  of  careful  training  and  steady  government 
e  education  of  the  young,  has  been  newly  illustrated  by  the  war 
itly  existing  between  Germany  and  France :  while  in  Germany 
a  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  her  vast  armiee  are  substantially 
rate  and  ignorant,  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  military  forces 
ranee  can  "  neither  read  nor  write  I "  It  required  no  prophet  to 
ast  the  result.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  educated  and  intel> 
t  people  must  inevitably  become  the  conquerors  and  leaders. 
winff  at  a  School  £}xercUe. — The  experiment  of  introducing 
ig  was  tried  in  both  onr  female  Grammar  Schools,  and  at  the 
1  School  during  the  last  term  of  the  last  year,  and  we  are  glad 
y,  with  much  success.  One  lady  gave  gratuitous  instruction  in 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  another  at  the  Farm  School.  Both 
thoroughly  skilled  in  all  branches  of  plain  and  ornamental  work, 
bheir  generous  service  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  committee 
Leachers.  A  committee  of  ladies  examined  the  variona  specimens 
ork  in  the  Grammar  School,  and,  from  the  great  number  of 
«  offered  for  inspection,  selected  one  from  each  class  in  each 
}1,  to  which  were  given  the  prizes  awarded  by  our  generous  and 
eciative  citizen,  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Esq.  One  afternoon  in 
week  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  We  trust  that  these  ladies 
find  it  possible  to  continue  their  valuable  instmction  in  future ; 
'e  think  the  practical  use,  to  any  yonng  woman,  of  skill  in  this 
1  neglected  art,  will  amply  compensate  for  a  little  less  of  gram- 
arithmetic  or  history. 

cAooI  OmtmUta.—yf.  B.  Bbowh,  Editarti  A.  Lawbkhck,  Tbomas  Fom,  S. 
AWAT,  Jr.,  N.  F.  3ahbok>,  STiraBN  Hathawat,  BurjAMia  P.  Waiib,  Jamm 
inxae,  William  Gilixt,  Jr. 
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NAHANT. 


Fromiaent  among  the  difficulties  which  impair  the  usefulD* 
teachers  and  are  bo  iojurious  to  the  Bcboole,  is  a  want  of  co 
of  the  parents  with  the  teachers.  The  province  of  both  bei 
the  youDg  and  tender  mind  in  the  development  of  those  mor 
tellectual  qualities  which  will  in  after-life  make  their  possessoi 
and  respected,  their  sympathies  ought  to  he  in  perfect  harmo: 
teachers  cannot  do  all  that  is  to  be  done.  Unless  the  part 
with  them  and  aid  them  by  their  influence  and  example,  thi 
must  result  in  little  more  than  failure.  It  is  hard,  very  hart 
headway  against  that  strongest  of  all  incentives  to  good  or 
influence  of  home. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  wrong  training  at  home  is  t1 
lar  attendance  of  scholars  at  school.  Thia  is  a  source  of  si 
noyance  to  the  teachers,  besides  being  highly  detriment! 
interests  of  the  schools.  They  who  are  often  absent  or  t 
only  make  but  little  progress  themselves,  but  act  as  drawhi 
the  rest  of  their  achoobnates.  A  whole  class  is  retarded  b 
nection  with  one  backward  or  dull  scholar.  Parents  bavi 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  The  right  improvement  of  o 
tional  privileges  is  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  their  kee 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  trust  is  kept  by  them,  de; 
future  welfare  of  their  children.  The  fact  that  a  child's  abs 
school,  even  for  a  single  day,  will  to  some  extent  affect  its  ' 
should  make  them  feel  that  they  cannot  be  too  self-sacriflc 
habitually  thoughtful  of  efiects  in  the  future, — of  efiects  in  1 
tion  of  habits  of  regularity  and  attention  to  duty,  in  their  c 
Sclmul  CoBinaUet—E.  U.  Josksom,  J.  T.  Wilsok,  F.  E.  Jobhios. 

NEWBTJRTPORT. 

Teachers  who  develop  a  particular  fondness  and  adapti 
teaching  young  children  should  never  be  "promoted,"  in  t^< 
acceptance  of  that  term — that  is,  transferred  to  a  higher 
schools ;  but  they  should  be  promoted  to  a  higher  salary  and  i 
our  Primary  Schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  iieet  e 
those  which  have  been  longest  under  the  care  of  the  same 

Almost  every  school  report  puUlahed  in  this  city,  and  in 
as  well,  has  recognized  the  great  Importance  of  the  Friiuu 
and  advocated  measures  intended  to  insure  greater  efficiea< 
branch  of  our  school  system.    We  acknowledge  this  to  be 
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of  the  whole  auperstructure ;  and  as  wise  builders  we  must 
,he  fouodation  perfect,  or  the  building  will  be  weak  and  unsafe, 
1  to  supply  the  wants  for  which  it  was  designed, 
do  not  deny  the  wbdom  of  that  policy  which  would  give  to 
vn  citizens  the  preference  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  on  the 
ry,  we  admit  it,  provided  they  are  as  well  qualified  as  any  we 
procure  elsewhere ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  feel  that  we  have 
id  another  responaibility,  which  is,  the  providing  of  more  ez' 
I  facilities  for  fitting  and  preparing  them  for  the  specific  work 
we  would  set  them  to  do.  No  person  ought  ever  to  have  the 
care  of  a  school,  or  the  exclusive  control  of  a  room  as  assistant, 
as  not  previously  gone  through  with  a  practical  conrae  of  in- 
on  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  under  a  wise  and  experi- 


believe,  then,  it  would  be  well  for  the  school  committee  of  this 
I  act  with  reference  to  this  idea.  Some  plan  might  be  devised 
igrafted  upon  our  system,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  should  be 
rove  and  elevate,  first  our  Primary  Schools,  and  through  them 
lools  of  higher  grade  throughout  the  city. 
ning  ScliooU. — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  teacher: — 
scliool  t«rm  was  from  October  to  April,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
imes  were  enrolled,  but  as  43  of  these  were  only  for  a  short 
<n  the  list,  perhaps  we  might  call  the  true  number  of  pupils  108. 
se,  25  were  colored.  In  forty-seven  sessions  the  average  attend- 
ras  72.  Eighty  we  considered  a  full  school.  The  average  ago 
i  white  ^rls  was  14  3-4thB  years,  of  the  colored  ^rls  20  1-2 

lere  were  fourteen  classes,  three  of  them  in  the  primer,  one  in 
1  account  keeping,  the  othera  divided  their  time  with  reading, 
g  and  arithmetic,  using  Sargent's  First,  Second  and  Third  Bead- 
d  Greenleafs  Arithmetic" 

iwirtg. — The  committee  will  introduce  drawing  into  our  schools 
;  as  they  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  according  to 
quirement  of  the  taw  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
i  law  found  us  wholly  unprepared  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
of  our  teachers  had  been  appointed  with  any  reference  to  that 
and  very  few  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  A  short 
)  of  kssons  was  g^ven  them  upon  the  first  priDciples  of  drawing, 
in  the  summer,  by  Miss  Loring  of  Boston,  but  not  enough  to 
r  them  for  teaching  it  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  It  may  be 
neceesary  to  employ  a  teacher  to  give  a  course  of  evening  les- 
0  all  teachers,  eod  ^lose  who  wish  to  teach  some  time  this  com.- 
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iDg  winter.  Hereafter,  all  who  are  to  be  employed  aa  teac 
Bchoola  will  be  expected  to  have  some  koowledge  of  drawii 

We  are  working  our  present  system,  we  believe,  np  to  t 
tent  of  its  capacity.  We  are  getting  about  all  out  of  il 
capable  of  affording  ub,  and  yet  the  results  are  far  from  bei 
tory.  We  have  teachers  in  our  schools  tri>day,  who  an 
qualified  for  the  vocation  they  have  chosen.  They  do  not 
the  best  method  of  awnkening  and  developing  all  the  facul 
young  mind,  of  arousing  and  interesting  it  in  the  pursnit 
edge,  and  yet  they  are  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  perf 
their  duties,  as  far  as  they  cau  understand  them;  they  etri 
please,  and  yet  they  fail  of  gaining  the  best  results,  becaus< 
never  been  taught  to  teach. 

Teaching  is  a  science,  as  well  as  taw  or  medicine  ;  and  cas 
arising  where  a  teacher  is  required  to  exercise  aa  nice  pen 
wise  discrimination  of  judgment,  as  would  be  required  in 
other  sciences,  in  order  that  she  may  arrive  at  a  correct  an 
decision  with  reference  to  them,  and  so  maintain  and  pn 
government  in  the  school  and  equal  justice  to  all  the  schol 

Training  School. — The  practical  question  then  is,  Ho 
accompliBh  our  object?  We  believe  much  might  be  dont 
trifling  expense  by  organizing  a  "  Training  School "  for  the 
of  those  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  who  wish  to  en( 
occupation  of  teaching  in  our  city.  Sucli  a  school  would 
advantages  over  the  Normal  Schools.  In  such  a  school  as 
have,  an  experienced  teacher  should  be  employed,  who 
them  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  Some  plan  of  this  kini 
adopted  in  connection  with  one  of  our  Primary  Schools,  ai 
iment. 

Such  schools  have  been  established  in  several  cities  an 
the  State,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  are  fully  e 
expectation  of  their  founders. 

We  deem  it  important  that  some  plan  like  the  abovt 
tried  in  this  city;  and  we  believe  that,  if  our  citizens  wc 
the  committee  in  any  efforts  they  might  decide  to  make,  t 
be  no  serious  impediments  to  our  success. 

Superintendent. — There  is  another  thing  that  seems  indit 
the  further  improvement  of  our  school  system,  and  that  is 
lishment  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools.  This 
received  the  favorable  consideration  of  two  succesave  i 
Last  year  the  question  was  brought  before  the  dty  aotb 
failed  to  receive  their  favorable  support  But  we  hope 
not  distant  when  we  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  som 
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to  take  the  general  supervision  of  our  echoola,  who  can  give 
olo  undivided  attention  to  the  work, — one  who  has  a  just  and 
e  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  oar  schools,  and  is  familiar 
he  duties  of  the  school-room  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
ber.  Much  has  been  said  by  our  citizens  and  some  action  had 
■eference  to  plana  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  in  various 
eo  as  to  afford  increased  facihties  for  business,  and  that  men  of 
rise  with  capital  might  be  induced  to  invest  here  and  become 
sts  with  uB.  All  these  motives  are  highly  commendable,  and 
pe  in  the  end  may  prove  successful.  But  for  tlie  attainment  of 
iject,  even,  we  think  onr  school  department  has  not  had  that 
eratlon  which  its  importance  demands.  Men  who  are  looking 
tlace  to  lociLte  and  engage  in  business,  whether  as  manufacturers, 
.nice  or  laborers — if  they  are  of  that  class  which  it  is  most  deair- 

0  draw  to  ns — would  cert^nly  inquire  about  our  educational 
es ;  they  would  be  interested  to  know  all  about  our  school  sys- 
for  people  of  intelligence  know  that  a  community  is  prosperous 
jurishing  about  in  proportion  to  the  thoronghness  and  perfection 
facilities  for  education.  We  must,  then,  if  we  wish  to  be  known 
rogressive,  enterprising  community,  keep  shoulder  to  shoulder 

march  of  improvement,  in  this  department,  with  other  cities 
iwna  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  believe  that  every  city  in  the 
but  Newburyport,  with  possibly  one  exception,  haa  a  superin- 
it  of  schools.  A  just  local  pride,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
th  the  progress  of  ideas  and  gdning  the  reputation  of  being 

1  to  none  in  this  respect,  seem  to  demand  that  something  of  the 
hould  be  attempted  here.  Some  of  the  necessities  of  this  office 
iet  forth  in  the  report  of  last  year,  to  which  we  would  refer  the 
-.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  would  make  our  system  absolutely 
t.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  act  of  ours  in  this 
id  generation,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  measure  which  we  pro- 
9  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  perfectibility. 

iodI  CmuuKm.— DAmn.  p.  PiKCjOkatrman,-  Isaac  P.  Notes,  Stcrttary;  Wiluak 
:hiu.,  Agealj  HoiEs  PMrtHOUX,  Jr.,  Ricrabd  Plumkb,  TnoaAi  C.  Goodwin, 
E  W.  Sbow,  Wiujam  H.  Kotm,  Samdu.  J.  SPAiiu>uro,  N.  A.  Hodltox,  Wil- 
.  Hdik,  Johh  k.  Boxia. 


PEABODY. 

;orize  as  we  may,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  education  and  cul- 
o  which  every  child  in  the  community  is  justly  entitled,  the  fact 
before  us,  that,  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest  classes  in 
rammar  Schools,  not  more  than  one-third  will  remain  to  graduate 
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xt  the  end  of  the  regular  Grammar  School  course,  and  that 
one-half  will  leave  before  they  reach  the  second  class.  It  1 
question  of  the  greatest  importance,  What  shall  be  done  for 
of  scholars?  It  is  of  little  avail  that  we  remind  them  of  ■ 
to  remain  longer  in  school,  and  qoietly  vrt\t  for  a  public 
that  shall  enforce  it.  These  boys  and  girls  are  &8t  growing 
their  places.as  citizena,  'with  the  limited  amount  of  edacat 
they  can  thus  obtain.  Our  better  course  will  be  to  so 
methods  of  teaching  and  conrse  of  studies  to  the  wanti 
pnpils,  as  to  famish  them  the  best  education  possible, 
circumstances. 

JRffh  School. — Lectures. — As  assisting  in  the  direction  ol 
eral  culture,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  course  of  soi 
lectures  which  has  been  given  to  the  school  on  Saturday 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  These  lectures  have  be« 
so  far  as  the  committee  feel  at  liberty  to  epeak  of  them — 1 
and  able  gentlemen,  who  have  succeeded  in  making  them  e: 
interesting  as  well  as  instmctjve. '  They  have  covered  a 
topics,  such  as  travel,  history,  biography,  elocntion,  severa 
of  natural  science  and  kindred  themes.  The  scholars  ] 
required  to  take  copionS'  notes,  and  write  out  a  full  abstra 
lecture  for  inspection  by  the  teachers,  and  for  preservation 
reference. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  scholars  will  be  i 
visit  again  these  new  and  wide  fields  of  knowledge,  sac 
glimpses  of  which  have  been  given  them  in  these  lectures, 
of  such  a  course  of  lectures,  originating  with  the  teachers  o 
School  and  carried  through  by  their  exertions  with  such 
degree  of  success,  has  such  obvious  advantages  in  it,  that  it 
adopted  with  much  satisfaction  by  several  schools  in  this  vi 

School  Superoiaion. — Tlie  subject  of  school  supervision  1 
received  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  subject  of 
The  faults  of  the  method  pursued  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
have  been  noticed  in  public  addresses,  in  essays,  and  in 
superintending  committees.  Especial  attention  has  been  a 
subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  The  iiai 
has  been  to  divide  the  school  committee  into  sub-commit 
having  one  or  more  schools  assigned  to  its  care.  If  ever 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  and  opportunity  to  be  fully 
to  the  work  required,  and  was  able  also  to  keep  informed 
improvements  that  should  be  adopted,  either  in  the  studies 
sued,  or  the  proper  division  of  studies  and  classification  of  t 
then  this  method  would  be  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other. 
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onvenant  with  the  aabject  knows  that  this  is  not  possible.  The 
bers  of  the  committee  have  other  eng^emente  requiring  more 
M  of  their  tJnie ;  and  it  is  imposaible,  with  this  method  of  super- 
D,  to  secnre  that  attention  to  the  work  whidi  is  done,  or  which 
be  left  nadone,  which  its  importance  demands.  The  cities,  and 
T  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  State,  now  employ  a  ^aperintendent, 
her  towns  the  committee  appoint  one  of  their  own  nnmber  to 
id  to  the  detmlB  of  classification  of  schools,  to  give  especial  atten- 
to  the  execution  of  the  work  as  laid  ont  by  the  committee,  to 
id  to  prudential  affairs,  and  to  see  that  no  school  shall  fail  of  doing 
ork  at  the  proper  time,  and  thns  to  see  that  each  school  is  kept 

>  the  highest  standard.  Where  this  latter  plan  is  adopted,  all  of 
nembers  of  the  committee  will  still  be  required  to  ^ve  all  the 

and  attention  to  the  Hchools  whioh  they  will  generally  he  able  to 

>  from  their  other  duties.  With  this  arrangement,  each  sub-com- 
K  should  have  assigned  to  it  a  particolar  department,  rather  than 
cular  schools. 

raieing. — The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  now  make  draw- 
a  required  study.  Except  in  the  High  School,  no  eyatematic 
npt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  branch  of  stndy, — although 
I  elementary  teaching  has  been  given,  by  Miss  Arnold  in  the 
lis  School.  The  committ«e  have  voted  to  introdace  Barthol- 
v's  System  of  Drawing,  and  to  begin  the  study  at  the  commence- 
:  of  the  next  term. 

lere  is,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  to  introduce  too  many  studies, 
in  attempting  to  do  too  much,  there  is  a  liability  of  filing  to  do 
liing  well.  Although  the  statute  does  not  leave  the  introduc- 
of  drawing  optional  with  the  committee,  yet  they  are  of  the 
ion  that  the  provision  is  judicious,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  time 
ach  week  may  be  spent  in  this  stndy  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Is.  Both  the  hand  and  the  eye  will  be  trained,  and  the  taste 
vated  and  improved.  A  large  portion  of  our  teachers  have  re- 
td  instruction,  and  are  capable  of  teaching  the  elementary  part  of 
rork  required;  and  but  little  more  than  this  will  be  attempted  at 
mt,  until  experience  baa  shown  what  can  he  accomplished. 

cAoal  ComaniUte. — Amm  Mkrrili.,  Frrcn  FooLi,  A.  B.  HBBriT,  G.  F.  Babseb, 
.  v.  Haiisom,  GmtQK  S.  Obbohhx. 


le  fact  that  we  have  a  system  of  education  superior  to  that  of 
r  nations,  is  not  a  proof  positive  that  all  the  children  living  within 
ifluenc«  will  receive  that  education  necessary  for  their  future  sue* 
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cesB  in  the  ordinary  buaineas  of  life.  How  can  the  marble  i 
in  all  the  symmetry  of  the  human  form  till  it  is  taken  from 
and  faehioned  by  the  hand  of  tlie  artist  ?  And  how  can 
intelligent,  happy  or  useful  without  the  culture  and  diacipli 
cation?  The  trauBforming  Influence  of  education  ia  nowhc 
more  than  in  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  obvious  to  every  } 
guardian  that  ttieir  children  can  be  benefited  by  our  schoc 
proportion  to  the  time  they  are  under  their  direct  influe 
child  who  never  enters  the  school-room  is  wholly  deprivi 
culture  and  discipline  which  may  be  derived  from  our  syste 
cation ;  bo  also  the  child  who  ia  allowed  to  be  absent  fron 
great  part  of  the  time  during  each  term,  rises  bat  a  very  lii 
scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Our  school  s; 
be  perfect  in  theoiy,  our  school-houses  in  every  respect  pli 
commodious,  the  best  of  teachers  employed,  and  all  the 
fatulities  for  the  acquirement  of  a  good  education  provide! 
we  fear  too  many  children,  even  in  our  midst,  will  grow  up 
and  women  devoid  of  that  culture  and  discipline  so  necessa 
future  welfare,  simply  because  their  parents  are  too  indulger 
ing  them  to  stay  away  from  school  as  often  as  they  wish,  < 
parents  are  too  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  educi 
children  acquire. 

School  Cromiuee.— X.  F.  S.  Tom,  Calvu  W.  Pool,  Fukk  H.  Knowi 

SALEM. 

Sepori  of  the  Nixumkeag  School. — In  making  the  sect 
report  of  this  special  school  for  factory  children,  we  are 
record  that  the  performance  of  the  second  year  has  full; 
promise  of  the  first.  The  same  untiring  zeal  of  teacher  a 
ging  interest  of  the  taught  which  marked  the  early  days  of 
have  continued  through  the  year  with  increa^g  force, 
experience  has  developed  their  resources  and  establisbec 
understanding  of  their  relations.  The  discipline  of  the  scl 
of  the  well  ordered  family :  firm  and  efiectaal,  without  res< 
or  the  sentiment  of  fear,  apparently,  save  of  loss  of  the  a 
of  a  loved  and  respected  teacher.  The  course  of  instract 
sarily  differing  from  that  pursued  in  the  reg^ar  day  s< 
proved  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
evidently  attractive  and  interesting  to  them,  and,  what  is  ( 
portant  and  gratifying,  the  school  has  become  a  special  &i 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars ;  this  is  probably  th 
great  measure  of  the  parochial  missionary  labors  of   tl 
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ng  these  people.  Frequent  applicationa  are  made  for  the  admU 
of  children  who  are  not  operatives  in  the  mill,  and  in  repeatet 
ances  children  have  left  employment  in  the  mill  and  come  to  thi 
lol  daily  at  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  seeeions.  While  thi 
8  are  not  all  filled  by  pupils  who  are  employed  in  the  mill,  thi 
ptatioQ  is  strong  to  allow  the  vacant  ones  to  be  occupied  by  thes< 
Tulars,  and  thus  to  improve,  in  many  instancea,  the  only  mesni 
chool  instructioii  which  they  are  probably  wUliDg  to  avail  them 
ea  of,  and  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  look  with  great  se 
ty  upon  a  violation  of  rule,  which  at  once  is  a  personal  compli 
it,  and  affords  to  her  the  much  desired  opportunity  of  seeing  tfa< 
Jts  of  her  labora  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  individ 
pupils,  and  thus  having  something  visible  and  appreciable  to  shov 
ler  work, — a  thing  which  can  scarcely  happen  with  the  constantly 
aging  material  of  which  the  school  is  ordinarily  composed. 
:  is  also  true  that  the  school  work  is  better  and  more  ea^ly  doni 
m  there  are  few  or  no  empty  desks ;  there  is  then  a  better  spirit 
e  enthusiasm,  and  greater  success.  It  has  beeu  the  endeavo 
er  these  circumstances  to  diacnminate  between  those  who  seen 
ubjects  for  the  regular  schools  and  such  as  from  their  age  and  dis 
ty  of  attainments,  or  other  cause,  seem  likely  to  become  a  draj 
n  the  regular  classes  of  the  Graded  Schools ;  and  those  who  seemet 
aerly  to  belong  to  other  schools  have  been  at  once  dismlseed  froii 
and  sent  where  they  belong.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  L 
many  instances  this  has  resulted  in  setting  them  adrift  upon  th< 
ets  without  regular  attendance  upon  any  school.  Notwithstand 
this  elimination,  there  remain  at  present  twenty-three  scholars  ii 
school  who  are  Attending  both  sessions  ddly.  Of  these  a  few  ar 
^ed  in  the  mill,  but  by  extra  dUigence  in  completing  their  allottei 
k,  these  are  enabled  to  come  out  In  season  to  attend  the  schoo 
LDg  the  last  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  the  session,  thus  gain 
so  much  time  from  their  working  hours  to  devote  to  the  schoo] 
ddition  to  the  other  half-duly  sessions  to  which  they  are  entitle* 
ommoQ  with  the  rest.  The  others  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
porarily  filling  desks  which  would  otherwise  be  vacant,  apparenti; 
lie  these  cases  were  few  in  number  and  in  no  wise  aflected  tb' 
king  of  the  school  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  seemed  to  b 
11  respects  a  good  thing,  but  the  evident  tendency  was  to  rela 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  mill,  and  in  a  measure  t< 
ive  them  from  a  responsibility  to  Bee  that  the  numbers  of  th 
)ol  were  kept  up,  and  its  desks  filled  by  those  for  whom  it  wa 
jcially  established.  Whether  this  has  been  so  we  have  no  mean 
mowing  with  certiunty;  there  has  not  been  latterly  the  sam 
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promptnesa  in  filling  tlie  places  of  those  vlio  liave  left  scli 
expiration  of  their  time,  and  we  feel  sure  there  are  some 
children  at  work  in  the  mill  since  the  estahlishment  of  the  r 
have  not  taken  their  tnni  at  the  scbool,  thongh  of  the  pr 
one  instance  of  a  boy  now  attending  both  sessions  daily, 
character  according  to  his  own  statement.  We  are  power! 
matter,  and  have  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  able 
onrselves  with  certainty  of  the  tmth,  except  so  far  as  the  ] 
fit  to  disclose  it,  and  shall  continue  so,  unless  we  may  he  r 
the  enactment  of  a  proper  tmant  ordinance. 

No  material  progress  seems  to  have  I>een  made  towards 
the  benefits  of  this  school  to  children  employed  in  other  m 
ing  estabhshments,  and  in  some  instances  it  seems  that  cT 
changed  from  their  employment  in  the  Nanmkeag,  to  otht 
order  to  avoid  the  small  reduction  in  wages  which  attendai 
school  occasions,  by  parents  whose  only  interest  in  them  ) 
be  t«  gather  the  utmost  farthing  that  may  be  got  from  tl 
it  may  be  that  stem  necessity  excuses  them,  and  it  is  to  b 
does.  We  feel  constrdned  again  to  refer  to  the  suggesti- 
last  report  as  to  the  need  of  the  truant  ordinance  and  effici 
officers,  not  especially  with  reference  to  the  children  em 
manufacturing  establish'ments,  though  here  a  judicious  offi 
be  of  great  value  in  extending  the  benefits  of  our  school,  i 
Bfirily  by  an  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  by  the  moral  fort 
fluence  of  the  enactment,  and  the  appointment  and  preset 
oflicers  charged  with  the  especial  oversight  of  the  matter, 
other  absentees  from  school,  the  juvenile  loafers  and  bahitn 
who  can  plead  no  honest  employment  as  an  excusB,  for  wh< 
dinance  is  specially  needed.  If  these  yonthfal  candidati 
prison  and  the  almshouse,  could  be  even  for  a  short  time  coi 
kept  under  the  ministrations  of  such  a  school  as  the  Naumk< 
now  is,  we  believe,  that  in  many  cases  results  like  what  we 
would  follow,  and  they  would  be  found  voluntarily  seeking 
which  in  their  utter  ignorance  they  now  avoid.  The  Plum 
School  is  now  in  operation  with  its  doors  open,  and  a  por 
accommodations  specially  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  city,  a 
of  reformation  for  its  habitual  truants,  and  thus  the  odI; 
there  has  been  to  our  having  a  truant  ordinance  to  be  ap 
the  courts  and  fully  enforced,  is  removed.  Why  the  auti 
the  city  after  appropriating  public  moneys  to  assist  in  the 
ment  of  the  school,  should  still  decline  to  adopt  the  measi 
Mte  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits,  seems  incomprehei 
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however  true  that  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning 
nancy  are  ae  much  a  nullity  in  our  dty  as  ever. 
Fvrtke  CiniiiuHM,— Georob  F.  CaoAtB. 

Sigh  School  Studies. — Allusion  has  been  made  to  what  are 
>metime8  called  practical  studies.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  in 
lany  communities  where  High  Schools  exist,  that  these  schools  are 
jTcring,  in  their  courses  of  study,  the  attention  of  their  pupils  from 
le  important  things  of  coming  life.  There  is  an  intelligence  and 
ractness  possessed  by  citizeus  in  different  pursuits,  in  their  daily 
usiness  or  profession,  which  naturally  magnifies  the  importance  of 
lose  studies  that  are  most  nearly  connected  with  these  several  voca- 
ons,  and  diminishes  that  of  others.  One  whose  son  is  to  be  a  mer- 
hant,  hardly  will  admit  the  superior  utility  of  the  classical  languages, 
ad  estimates  more  highly  the  modem.  One  whose  daughter  is  to  be 
le  ornament  of  the  home  circle,  will  not  praise,  as  practical,  the  ah- 
;ract  reasonings  of  trigonometry,  or  even  its  applications  in  survey- 
ig  or  navigation.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  parent  whose  highest 
lea  of  style  is  derived  from  current  newspaper  articles,  good  as  bo 
■any  of  them  are  for  their  temporary  purpose,  will  not  see  the  use 
r  the  distinctions  made  in  rhetoric  and  grammar.  Hence  the  difH- 
alty  of  fixing  upon  what  is  practical  for  a  great  number  of  pupils 
rawn  from  the  varied  grades  and  pursuita  of  life.  But  there  are 
>me  branches,  to  the  advantages  derived  from  which,  most  per- 
ms will  assent.  I  wish,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  that  our  High  School 
jurse  of  work  could  be  made  In  a  greater  degree  elective ;  that  cer- 
dn  specified  studies  of  recognized  utility  might  be  required  of  every 
iholar,  from  which  he  could  not  be  released,  and  that  others  might 
e  taken  up,  if  at  all,  when  the  jndgmcnt  of  the  parent  and  the  con- 
•nt  of  the  teacher  should  coincide,  subject  to  the  conditions,  that 
hen  assumed  they  should  be  pursued  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
roficiency,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  by  a  less  number  of 
idividuals  than  would  form  a  tolerably  sized  class, 

Jh-mcing. — By  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  last  winter,  the  first 
tction  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  General  Statates  was  so 
tered  as  to  make  drawing,  which  had  before  been  a  study  at  the 
?tion  of  the  committee,  a  required  one  in  the  Public  Schools.  As 
ir  own  action  had  previously  introduced  this  branch,  its  practical 
iect  will  be  simply  to  continue  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  Common- 
chool  study.  But  by  a  second  section  of  said  Act,  it  is  made  the 
aty  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  ten  thoosand  inhabitants,  an- 
ually  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
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mechsDical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  eithei 
day  or  evening  schools,  noder  the  direction  of  the  school  com 

Although  not  knowing,  of  course,  what  action  the  comir 
government  will  be  likely  to  take  in  reference  to  fulfilling  this 
of  the  Act,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  shonld 
school  be  ordered,  its  privileges  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
evidently  had  in  view  at  its  enactment,  but  that  such  members 
Public  Schools,  and  particularly  of  the  High  School,  as  may 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  may  be  permitted  to  do  s 
suitable  age. 

Truancy  and  Vagrancy. — It  does  not  need  the  wd  of  statL 
prove  that  we  have  many  children  growing  up  in  the  street 
ought  to  be  members  of  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  founc 
many  localities,  with  such  stereotyped  excuses  for  being  found 
that  it  is  apparent  their  parents  neglect  to  insore  their  attenda 
have  not  the  power  to  enforce  it,  or  that  they  are  away  witboi 
mission.  All  these  reasons  -probably  are  real  ones,  added  t< 
pretences  as  being  off  worit,  or  detained  fi-om  school  for  some 
rary  purpose,  or  the  numerous  evasions  which  idleness  gives  i 
learn.  If  we  could  confine  these  wanderers  so  that  their  e: 
would  not  influence  others,  or  if  we  had  a  practical  system  of 
which  would  make  their  repose  insecure,  more  or  less  wo 
gained  to  the  schools  and  become  permanent  members,  wh 
temptation  they  through  their  example  ofier  to  others  to  staj 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that 
this  city — are  now  living  in  the  twenty-first  year  since  the  SU 
powered  us  to  have  regular  oflicers  for  enforcing  the  attend; 
children  upon  the  schools,  thereby  doing  for  the  poor  and  ini 
among  parents  what  they  would  gladly  have  us  do,  and  securi 
lai^e  degree  the  community  against  petty  offences, — and  aa  ye 
not  a  system  which  many  places  of  smaller  population  have  a 
with  manifest  advantage.  More  particularly  is  this  to  be  re; 
because  we  have  in  our  own  limits  a  Reformatory  School,  to 
in  the  last  resort,  we  could  conugn  such  as  need  its  assistance. 

SigterintaiiltiU  of  FiUiiic  Bchooli. — J.  KiMBAt.L. 

SAUGUS. 

School  Government. — We  notice,  with  pleasure,  a  marked  tei 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  a  more  and  more  complete  and  h 
system  of  school  government,  evidently  resulting  from  thoi 
consideration  of  what  ia  wise,  judicious  and  prudent;  the  ac 
elements  of  a  permanent  and  healthful  nature,  and  marking  the 
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ancy  of  mind  as  the  true  governiDg  principle  over  mere  brate  force. 
i'hie  elevatioD,  so  to  speak,  of  discipline,  from  a  mere  muscular  effort 
0  an  intellectual  science,  we  regard  as  among  the  most  promising 
igns  of  the  times.  The  time  vas  when  moral  forces  were  looted  upon 
rith  suspicion  and  almost  universal  distrust,  as  signs  of  weakness. 

Most  of  us  of  a  former  generation  can  easily  remember,  as  we  look 
ack  through  the  light  of  other  days,  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
'ho  did  not  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod;  heroic  punishment 
as  symbolized  by  the  rod  and  ferule),  in  their  opinion,  lay  at  the 
jundation  of  all  useful,  intellectual  improvement, — its  administration 
ften  verging  upon  cruelty,  and  sometimes  upon  scenes  of  actual 
orror.  But  what  we  wish  to  say  is  not  so  much  in  condemnation  of 
be  old  as  in  commendation  of  the  new  and  better  system,  and  par- 
Lcularly  to  eicpress  our  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  those  teachers 
rho  have  made  such  heroic  and  successful  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
ion. 

Primary  School  Teaching. — There  seems  to  be  an  idea,  by  no 
leans  universal  but  too  generally  prevalent,  that  almost  any  one  is 
apable  of  teaching  a  Primary  School.  This  we  regard  as  a  mis- 
ake,  lamentable  as  a  heedless  and  superficial  estimate  of  what  such  a 
chool  should  be,  and  calculated  to  work  infinite  mischief  in  the 
chools,  lasting  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  commnnity,  and 
jeaX  injustice  to  a  class  of  our  most  valuable  teachers.  Whether 
:  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  small  children,  so  far  as 
be  use  of  text-books  is  concerned,  is  in  the  main  merely  rudimental, 
od  but  little  of  what  is  called  learning  is  directly  applied,  and  in  an 
ducational  point  of  view,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  if  success 
}  less  showy,  failure  is  not  so  marked,  or  that  the  scholars  are  smaller, 
i-eaker,  and  supposed  to  be  less  stubborn  and  less  impatient  under 
estraint  of  discipline,  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  are  frequently 
emindcd,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  any  teacher,  good,  bad  or  in< 
ifferent,  is  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  our  Primary  Schools, 
specially  if  they  are  cheap.  Without  intending  to  express  a  want 
f  juet  pride  in  or  a  true  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  other  great  institu- 
Lons  of  learning,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  most  important 
ducational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are  centred  in  our  Com- 
lon-School  system,  the  great  heart  of  which  is  the  Primary  School. 

Far  the  CommiUee.—k.'ca.  B.  Davis,  Chairman. 

SWAMPSCOTT. 

There  is  much  need  of  a  better  system  of  ventilation.  The  only 
leans  now  employed  is  lowering  or  raising  the  windows,  which  is 
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very  dangerous  to  those  who  elt  near  them.  On  the  other  fa 
they  are  not  opened,  the  air  soon  becomes  very  had,  and  U  de( 
inJDnous  to  health.  It  iB  eetimated  that  &  man  deetroys  sevei 
feet  of  air  every  minute,  and  in  order  that  the  functions  of  th' 
be  performed,  fresh  air  to  this  amount  must  be  supplied.  Wh 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  it  contains  foor  or  five  per  cent 
bonic  acid  gas,  bat  when  it  contains  more  than  three  per  cent. 
gas,  it  is  unfit  to  be  breathed.  Now  if  you  confine  forty  or  fift 
dren  in  a  room,  it  must  be  very  large,  or  the  air  must  soon  be  vi 
and  become  unwholesome.  But  it  is  not  only  the  carbonic  at 
that  is  injurious.  The  lungs  are  continually  throwing  off  effete 
from  the  system,  which  mingles  with  the  air,  helping  very  m 
deteriorate  it.  No  one  would  drink  impure  water,  or  eat  unleai 
yet  in  every  crowded  room  we  take  into  our  lungs  air  loaded  w 
filth  that  is  being  thrown  oS  from  the  body ;  and  we  compel  oi 
dren  to  sit  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half  in  just  s 
atmosphere,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  proper  ventilati 
which  this  bad  air  may  be  carried  off,  and  pure  air  put  in  its 
Pure  air  ia  as  necessary  as  pure  water,  and  every  school-room 
be  provided  with  means  for  its  abundant  supply.  Scholars  can 
much  where  the  sir  is  bad ;  they  become  sleepy  and  stupid,  a 
tirely  unfit  for  study.  Good  air  is  as  essential  to  scholarship  as 
and  the  architect  who  can  ^ve  a  thorough  ventilation  to  the  i 
room  is  doing  one  of  the  noblest  works  for  the  cause  of  educat 
School  Committee.— V/h.  B.  Chusb,  John  Tuonsob,  Jobs  II.  Ciumu^h. 

WENHAM. 

The  parents'  sympathy  is  always  needed  to  sustain  even  the 
teachers.  Frequent  visits  to  the  school-room  will  encoura^ 
teachers  and  show  to  your  children  that  you  are  interested  u 
education.  By  such  visits  you  will  know  from  personal  obsei 
how  the  school  progresses,  and  learn  if  the  teacher  is  faithf 
competent.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  both  teacher  and  schota 
the  committee  are  unable  to  perform ;  and  their  visits  not  onlj 
the  teacher,  but  otlon  destroy  those  absurd  reports  imd  false  I 
sions  which  sometimes  prevail.  True,  teachers  of  experienc 
tact  will  occasionally  have  good  schools  in  the  face  of  all  opp 
and  discouragement;  but  those  are  exceptions;  for  the  h 
teachers  desire  and  need  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  whi 
parents'  frequent  presence  In  the  school-room  will  assnredlj 
But  few  people,  who  have  not  tried  it,  realize  the  amount  of  lal 
quired  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  a  gdod  teacher  in  our  C« 
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iiools,  at  least  under  such  circa rastancee.  By  examinijig  the  regis- 
B,  we  lind  no  record  of  any  Toter's  presence  in  the  school-room, 
leptiag  at  the  closing  ezaminatioDS.  As  visitors,  the  fathena  are 
linns  quantity,  and  comparatively  few  ladies'  names  are  recorded. 
Latin. — We  are  aware  that  there  i^,  in  the  minds  of  some  in  thi^ 
amunity,  an  idea  that  any  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  \a 
all  cases  "  wasted  time,"  or  at  least  that  it  could  be  much  better 
ployed  by  taking  some  Other  study.     In  fact,  ihey  contend  that 

I  committee  go  beyond  their  authority  when  they  allow  it.  We 
ieve  this  to  be  a  mistake.  In  a  town  like  this,  where  we  have  no  • 
gh  School,  and  where  to  some  of  the  scholars  an  academic  course 
inattainable,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  admit  the  classics,  that  those 

II  advanced  in  their  English  studies,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
,e  Latin.  People  sometimes  foil  to  realize  the  value  of  classical 
dies;  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  admitted,  by  the  best  of  teachers, 
it  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  English  language  is  more  fully 
ained  by  devoting  a  portion  of  the  student's  time  to  other  langua- 
I,  even  though  but  a  limited  amouot  of  time  be  granted  to  them ; 

what  the  scholar  acquires  in  a  few  months  is  a  source  of  enjoy- 
nt  and  power.  Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  any 
cial  plan  for  the  introduction  of  Latin,  only  allowing  the  study 
ere  the  pupil  was  fitted  to  take  it,  and  the  teacher  able  to  in&tmct. 
Bciool  CanmlUe.—'R.  FajtiiK  Dodqe,  Lizzie  G.Kiuball,  JosbpuCoob. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

fVe  cannot  in  the  limited  time  we  have  to  prepare  this  report  men- 
a  all  we  would  wish  to,  and  therefore  we  give  our  attention  to 
ise  subjects  which  seem  most  important.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
lools  in  town  of  more  importance  than  the  Primary ;  they  are  the 
t  in  order  of  time,  and  consequently  the  foundation  of  all  that 
ows. 

\a  the  child  enters  the  school-room  for  the  first  time,  a  new  world 
>pened  before  him.  He  has  left  the  freedom  of  home  and  is  taught 
yield  obedience  to  the  discipline  of  tlie  school.  As  early  impres- 
ns  are  the  strongest,  and  as  it  is  here  the  child  receives  his  firat 
pressions  of  school  life,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those 
iireasions  should  be  correct,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  so  the 
ection  of  teachers  is  of  the  first  importance.  Many  persons  think 
Lt  it  does  not  require  much  tact  or  talent  to  teach  a  Primary 
lool,  and  look  upon  them  as  places  in  which  to  serve  an  appren- 
;8hip  and  try  their  skill,  foi^etful  of  the  great  fact  that  a  mistake 
■e  will  work  far  more  injury  than  in  any  other  school.    To  teach  a 
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Primary  School  as  it  should  be  taught  requiree  a  rare  gift,  a 

coDgratu1at«  the  town  upon  its  good  fortune  in  this  class  o 

School  CDnmittu.— Hoses  C.  SMirn,  J.  Z.  Gobdok,  D.  L.  AxDitosB. 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


ASHFIEM). 


To  one  of  your  committee,  who  has  had  but  little  ex] 
each,  it  seems  that  our  schools  are  not  supplied  with  teach 
should  be.  Our  teachers,  many  of  them,  lack  age,  expe 
general  knowledge. 

In  some  districU  better  teachers  could  and  would  have  1 
had  the  funds  allowed  it,  and  the  funds  would  have  alio 
there  been  fewer  districts  in  the  town.  Teachers  are  plen 
pcrieuced  teachers  command  better  pay  than  we  have  b« 
give  for  both  terms  in  the  year.  Our  teachers,  many  of 
taken  from  the  District  School  in  which  they  graduated,  a 
examination  in  those  branches  alone  which  they  are  expect* 
and  no  further  in  these  than  they  are  expected  to  carry  the 
they  are  put  back  into  the  same  school  to  be  the  oracle  fi 
their  own  age.  This  at  onCe  begets  an  arrogance  on  the 
scholar,  which  can  only  be  rebuked  by  the  presence  of  f 
and  it  is  a  question  quite  often  whether  this  superiority  ei 
teacher. 

It  seems  also,  that  teachers  are  changed  from  one  district 
too  often  for  tfae  good  of  the  schools.  Children  are  not  i 
absorb  everything  that  comes  within  their  reach.  And  a  g< 
must,  of  necessity,  remain  in  a  school  long  enough  to  lean 
tal  condition  of  each  and  every  scholar,  and  then  the  ment 
be  prepared  so  as  to  be  more  certain  of  assimilation,  ^ 
condition,  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  crudeness  of  such 
as  is  acquired  from  a  mass  of  text-books.  It  is  no  more  wi 
which  character  grows,  than  salt,  yeast  and  flour  are  breac 
book  education  alone,  is  a  building  of  stone  or  brick  withoi 
the  foundation  falls  to  pieces  before  symmetry  can  be  obt 
possible  approach  to  completion  is  made, 

Scknol  CammiUtt.—Q.  B.  Hall,  F.  G.  Howu,  J.  B.  Fairbixk*. 
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BERNARDSTON. 

las  been  the  general  policy  of  your  committee  for  aeveral  years 
ideavor,  by  qneBtiona  at  the  examination  of  teachers  and  of 
ts,  to  induce  babitn  of  thought,  and  cause  scholars  to  think  and 
1  rather  than  simply  to  cwnmit  to  memory  and  repeat. 
ittle  girl  was  once  asked  if  she  nnderstood  her  lesBons  at  school. 
eply  wag  that  she  had  so  much  to  learn  that  she  had  no  time  to 
stand.  Too  often  this  is  the  sad  troth.  Pn^nls  are  crammed 
words,  rules,  definitions,  which  they  do  not  understand,  and, 
>ut  the  faculty  of  memory  alone  cultivated,  are  called  educated, 
lO  are  the  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  business,  political  or  religions 
to-day?  Kot  always  those  who  were  accounted  the  best 
rs  in  school  or  college.  More  often  those  who  are  men  of 
ht  and  action.  The  faculty  of  repeating  the  words  of  an  author 
J  is  not  education ;  and  that  teacher  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
fforts,  and  with  his  pupils,  when  thorongh  recitations  of  pages 
t-books  are  accomplished,  makes  a  sad  mistake.  There  must 
BCtical  application  of  rules;  there  must  be  ong^nal  thought 
dered ;  the  child  mnst  acquire  the  habit  of  using  his  school- 
ed knowledge  as  a  means  of  acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and 
>k  upon  it  as  an  end  already  obtained,  or  the  school  is  compara- 
a  {(ulure. 


DEERFIELD. 

r  committee  beg  leave  to  say  that,  whatever  satisfaction  they 
Bve  had  in  the  faithful  endeavors  of  the  teachers  during  the 
or,  the  standard  of  Common-School  education  in  this  town  is 
ficiently  high  to  correspond  to  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  and 
property  and  position  of  the  parents  and  to  the  opportunities 
the  children  ought  to  enjoy.  Many  boys  and  girls  now  in  oar 
I  Trill  have  no  more  than  a  Common-School  education;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  as  possible  that  many  who  will  have  no 
lay  become  successful  in  business,  in  the  enjoyment  of  estates, 
g  elevated  to  public  station  and  in  the  honor  of  all  who  may 
hem,  yet  very  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  impeded 
long,  because  their  early  edncation  has  been  too  much  neg- 
They  will  be  obliged  to  accept  inferior  podtions.  They  will 
arder  for  smaller  pay.  Thej  will  be  incapable  of  taking  the 
IS 
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places  in  pablic  life  they  ought  to  be  able  to  fill,  and  to  do 
which  the  town  and  the  State  require  of  capable  and  fait 
They  will  be  too  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  Intrignes  o 
leaders,  the  teaching  of  false  theologiea,  or  the  snggeBtiona 
wise  scepticisoi.  It  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  vei 
young  people  are  now  jnst  on  the  point  of  manhood  and  wo 
whose  parents  have  allowed  their  prospects  to  be  darkened 
by  denying  tfaem  the  opportunities  the  State  and  the  town  ha 
them.  When  boys,  at  sixteen,  are  not  capable  of  casting  1 
a  note,  they  will  probably  find  it  hard  to  manage  their  afiaii 
hood,  to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt  or  to  loan  their  snip! 
to  a  good  advantage.  And  girls  of  the  same  age,  who  ca 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  know  nothing  of  afiairs,  are  no 
make  anitable  wives  for  men  who  seek  competence,  osefu 
honor.  The  schools  are  neglecteil  by  many.  Children  ai 
home.  They  are  despoiled  of  their  inheritance.  The  par 
a  small  sum  to-day,  by  the  labor  their  children  perform,  a 
large  sum  to-morrow ;  and  the  children  through  all  their  day 
life  have  to  regret  the  want  of  interest  shown  in  their  early 
value  of  the  Common  SchooL 

It  ought  to  be  nnderstood  that  the  best  investment  a 
make  is  to  educate  his  children.  Every  man  who  has  a  tan 
savings  bank  in  his  own  house.  He  can  command  a  larg 
interest  than  any  stocks  or  bonds  or  mortgages  can  pay ;  n 
him  in  something  better  than  greenback  currency  or  in  j 
even  as  a  pecuniary  investment  often  immeasurably  larger. 

Tlie  work  of  teaching  ought  to  be  well  paid.  It  is  ai 
hardest  kinds  of  work  that  anybody  can  perform.  It  is  ii 
labor;  brain-work.  Let  any  man,  who  would  conuder  wl 
work  ia,  sit  down  at  bis  ledger  or  other  accounts,  three  I 
time  for  two  halves  of  the  day,  and  see  if  it  is  not  fatigi 
still  more,  let  him  nndertake  to  explain  his  accounts,  not  onl 
who  can  and  who  deure  to  understand  them,  but  to  1 
can't  or  who  won't  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them ;  aj 
try  and  keep  in  quietness  twenty,  forty  of  a  hundred  childi 
time  so  as  not  to  interrupt  him ;  and  let  him  feel,  too,  tbi 
of  the  people,  parents  and  committees,  are  upon  him,  and  thi 
sadsfy  them  all,  and  make  them  Uiink  that  his  manners  are 
his  temper  never  betrayed  into  fretfulness,  and  that  his  woi 
rately  and  successfully  performed.  A  teacher,  who  means 
duty, — and  such  we  believe  are  most  of  our  teachers, — h: 
difficult  part  to  perform.  It  involves  usually  an  immense 
B  system, — often  the  worst  tax  that  can  be  paid. 
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s  teacher  has  tbree,  four  or  five  dollars  a  veek  beyond  her  board, 
um,  in  proportioD  to  the  increased  price  of  articles  she  muat  buy, 
han  used  to  be  paid ;  her  employmeDt  lasts  about  half  a  year, 
t  BO  cats  up  the  year,  that  she  can  seldom  find  any  employment 
e  intervals.  Fire  dollars  a  week  for  half  a  year,  or  24  weeks 
1  oonstitutfl  a  half-year's  school,  give  her  tl20;  or  about  a 
of  a  dollar  a  day  by  the  year.  What  day-laborer,  just  imported 
abroad,  that  knows  no  more  than  only  to  wield  his  apade,  will 
to  little?  or  what  imported  domestic  that  scarce  knows  how  to 
i  a  kettle  clean,  does  not,  through  the  year,  require  more  for  her 
;ery  than  the  accomplished  daughters  of  our  own  farmers  often 
e,  employed  as  they  are  to  train  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
«n  of  our  people,  to  make  them  beautiful  and  honored  in  life, 
elp  them  to  be  snocessful  In  the  world  ?  Do  we  pay  our  teachers 
lach?  The  town  that  pays  its  teachers  best,  will,  we  may  be 
in  the  course  of  years,  have  the  best  educated  people.  It  will 
the  most  influence  on  public  afiairs.  Its  farms  will  be  best  caU 
d  ;  its  crops  will  produce  the  largest  returns.  We  want  accom- 
d  teachers,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
uml  CoiiHinUc*.— E.  BucKWOHtN,  3-  Uillbs,  Gbobok  Follih,  A.  P.  Coolit, 


UAWLET. 

8  town,  before  the  law  abolishing  the  district  system  was  enacted, 
!d  her  school-money,  one-half  upon  the  scholar  and  one-half 
a  property  haws, — a  method  which,  while  it  gave  some  of  the 
districts  money  enough  to  pay  a  first-class  teacher  and  her 
six  months  in  a  year,  left  the  smaller  ones  with  the  means  to 
'  pay  a  second  or  third  rate  teacher  from  three  to  five  months, 
ave  her  board  round  at  that.  Now,  the  law  abolishing  school 
•Xa  has  removed  this  evil,  by  giving  all  our  scholars  the  privilege 
ending  school  six  months  in  a  year  where  they  can  be  best  ac> 
odated, — a  result  which  we  think  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
^slature,  as  well  as  of  the  voters  of  this  town,  a  large  majority 
om  voted  not  to  return  to  the  district  system. 


I  record  of  this  year  shows  that  every  scholar  in  this  town  gets 
Bchoolmg  (the  average  of  more  than  a  month),  by  the  opera- 
f  the  law  of  1S69.    We  are  liable  to  lose  the  whole  balance  of 
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the  Stat«  appropriation  at  any  time,  by  the  neglect  of  a  amal 
or  their  refuBsl  to  harden  themselves  by  exoesaive  taxation  fc 
menting  their  Bchool.  Is  it  just  that  any  one  should  be  de] 
the  avails  of  the  public  provision  hy  the  faalt  of  anothei 
alleged  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  is  destroy 
aliolition  of  districts.'  Natn rally  we  shonld  expect  just  the 
The  narrow  district-bound  interest  should,  with  increasing  i 
expand  to  one  town-wide  ;  each  tax-payer  following  the  oomn 
of  contributed  money  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  demanding  thi 
expenditure  of  every  cent.  If  our  patriotism  is  limited  to  c 
family  lines,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expanded  by  some  e 
Until  we  feel  an  interest  in  all  the  young,  a  district  is  the  tr 
of  our  narrowoess.  A  great  part  of  the  tax-payers  have  no 
they  would  naturally  feel  for  all  an  equal  interest  in  regai 
application  of  their  share  of  the  provbions  made.  All  otlier 
equalized  by  town  limits ;  so  the  school  tax  ought  to  be. 


MONTAGITE. 

There  is  a  disposition  too  prevalent  among  many  people, 
a  stand-still  policy  in  relation  to  onr  schools,  treading  the  s 
and  repeating  the  same  ailments  year  after  year,  ezhibiti 
ful  lack  of  enterprise  and  want  of  invenUon ;  and  if  the  ide; 
class  of  people  could  be  carried  out,  the  masses  would,  as 
quence,  be  kept  far  in  the  rear  of  the  age  in  which  they  U' 
:inuch  of  this  want  of  progress  may,  in  a  meagnre,  be  attri 
parents.  They  are  derelict  in  their  duty  in  not  being  more 
^visitors  of  our  schools.  They  ought  to  go  to  the  school-roon 
and  observe  what  progress,  if  any,  is  being  made;  and  wh- 
'teaeher  is  competent  for  tuid  fdthful  in  the  performanc 
duties;  and  satisfy  themselves  whether  or  not  the  money 
tribute  for  the  education  of  their  children  is  being  judidonsl; 
ed:;  and  not  leave  everything  in  trust  to  the  teachers  and  ct 
Their  {ireeence  would  encourage  the  teacher,  inspire  the  chil< 
confidence  and  increased  zeal,  and  make  the  duties  of  the  act 
a  labor  of  love,  instead  of  one  of  onerons  hordens.  Paren 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  indiSerent,  not  only  to  what 
them  immediately,  bat  to  the  future  interest  and  well-beinj 
children. 

We  would  welcome  any  plan  which  might  enlist  the  sym; 
codperation  of  parents,  and  increase  their  interest  in  the 
Some  of  our  schools  suSer  for  want  of  siich  interest.    Tb< 
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m  nsder  an  almost  inBitrinoantable  disadvantage,  who  has  to  en- 
□ter  adverse  inflaences  in  the  familjr  and  home  of  the  pupils. 
■ents  alone  can  secure  in  their  children  regularity  and  constancy  of 
mdancc,  and  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  labors  and  self- 
lials  for  her  pupih.  They  should  be  familiar  with  tiie  scenes 
the  Bchool-room,  and  with  the  face  of  their  teacher.    The  teacher 

visit  the  home  of  the  children,  and  make  herself  known  socially 
re,  bnt  she  cannot  take  her  school-room  with  her.  Parents  must 
t  that  in  person,  would  they  gain  a  deep  interest  in  the  school. 
i  committee  and  the  teachers  do  most  cordially  invite  parents  to 
t  the  BCboola.  If  the  varied,  difficult  and  exhausting  work  of  the 
ool-Toom  conld  be  nnderatood  at  home,  there  wonld  be  more  sym- 
by  and  less  fault-finding  with  the  teacher.  Nothing  can  give  ne 
id  schools  if  the  people  forsake  them.  The  wisest  provisions  of 
',  the  most  liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  most  piuna-taking 
erviuon  by  the  proper  authorities  cannot  compensate  for  that. 
B  very  breath  is  gone,  if  the  atmosphere  of  public  interest  is  want- 
.  We  most  ask,  most  earnestly,  that  all  will  take  the  time  to 
ik  on  this  matter,  and  seeing  how  much  depends  on  tbem,  will 
her  their  most  vital  sympathies  around  these  harvest-fields  of  mind 
L  soul.  See  that  no  injury  befalls  them ;  let  them  want  nothing  of 
lial  warmth  or  fostering  care.  All  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  the 
lily  and  the  community  should  find  its  way  to  the  school-room ; 

beet  thongbts  and  holiest  deeds  should  shed  their  selectest 
uence  there. 

rbe  irregularities  of  attendances  the  tardiness  and  absences  that 
Sgnre  our  registers  as  well  as  injure  ho  greatly  our  schools,  must 

at  least,  traced  back  in  ^most  every  instance  to  the  want  at  home 
intelligent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Parents  do 
,  know  whether  their  children  are  at  school  or  not,  and  one  reason 
they  are  never  there  themselves.  The  teacher  is  blamed  and  left 
bom  sympathy  because  there  is  no  adequate  knowledge  of  her 
ors  and  difficulties.  Let  cooperation  be  established  and  maintuned 
ween  home  and  the  school-house,  and  incalculable  good  will  be 
le  to  each.  In  scsne  oases,  as  matten  now  stand,  the  only  ezcep- 
1  to  entire  indifference  is  passionate  interference.  lutermeddling 
I  mined  hundreds  of  schools.  It  is  better  to  bear  and  forbear  than 
attempt  an  ohtmsive  interference.  So  far  from  this,  the  parents 
'did  give  teachers  their  sympathy  and  cordial  support.  They 
mid  sympathize  with  them  in  their  perplexities,  in  their  labors,  in 
lee  nameless  trials  so  constant  in  the  sobool-room  which  unnerve 
I  system  and  waste  away  the  strength  of  a  fiuthful  teacher.  Let 
'eot«  ^ve  their  hearty  oodperadon  to  the  instruction  of  their  chil* 
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dreu,  and  soon  poor  Bchools  will  be  lesa  freqnent  and  go 
will  take  a  higher  Htand.  More  efficient  work  will  be  dot 
the  teacher  will  have  more  time  as  well  as  heart  to  labo 
pnpiU  will  have  an  additional  motive  to  induce  tbem  to 
most  of  their  privileges,  even  the  approbation  of  beloved  pt 
Bthool  C^nuUM.— E.  A.  DcAHC,  David  Cbovth,  Edwabd  Ko>t«x. 

NEW  SALEM. 

The  right  wa;  to  do  onr  work  well  is,  not  to  have  too  mi 
houses,  but  to  make  what  we  have  something  as  they  oagi 
pleasant,  agreeable  places  for  study, — and  then  get  the  moi 
cheerful,  intelligent  t«aobers  you  can  find,  such  as  will  drt 
thoughts,  Btirring  np  the  minds  of  the  pupils  (the  parents 
some  have  done  the  past  year)  to  get  their  lessons  undeni 
and  we  shall  thus  encourage  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  t 
best,  and  shall  be  rewarded  by  their  commendable  acquis 
giving  comfortable,  quiet  school-rooms,  with  maps  and  < 
blackboards  adorning  tfae  walls,  and  neatness  and  order  i 
are  inculcating  a  love  for  knowledge  and  all  that  appert 
We  are  giving  the  pupils  associations  that  will  be  thong 
pleasure  in  time  to  come,  and  will  make  their  future  life 
They  will  be  useful  to  the  town,  a  bleaaing  to  the  conntry,  gi 
and  mothers  and  children.  Happy  is  the  town  that  is  in  si 
and  happy  are  its  inhabitants. 

School  CommiUu.— D.  EASTMAa,  B.  W.  Fat,  W.  Fittham. 

NORTHFIELD. 

A  cai'eful  analysis  of  tables,  for  a  series  of  years,  shows 
has  been,  in  tbis  town,  general,  not  to  say  invariable. 
In  all  respects,  save  that  of  average  attendance  upon  th 
Northfield  maintains  a  higher  relative  position  than  sh< 
years  since.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  notwithstanding 
able  showing  of  the  tables,  that  the  standard  of  edocation 
is  much  too  low.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  good  can 
itself  too  clearly  in  the  bad  condition  of  many  of  our  set 
ingg.  This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  considerati 
town  for  many  years.  The  do-nothing  policy — requiring 
nearly  the  same,  year  by  year — proves  that  there  is  a  sad  '. 
where.  Must  these  old,  dilapidated  school-houses  be  pres 
transmitted  to  coming  generations?  The  hope  was  expre« 
last  report,  that  the  transfer  of  the  school  buildings  to  the 
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I  town  would  open  the  way  for  their  immediate  improvemeDt. 
at  hope  seemed  ftbout  to  be  realized,  when  the  town  voted  to  he- 
i'  the  work  by  building  a  boose  in  number  three.  But  alae,  that 
>e  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  year  has  passed  without 
T  change  for  the  better.  Nov  that  our  achool-houses  go  back 
dn  to  the  control  of  the  districts,  we  greatly  fear  that  all  improve- 
nt  ia  indefinitely  postponed. 

X  has  been  cltumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  town  system,  that  it 
uld  ^ve  UB  better  school-houses.  We  shall  be  greatly  dissppoint- 
if  that  clium  is  not  established,  by  the  neglect  which  will  follow 
'  retuni  to  the  district  system.  The  interest  of  too  many  seems  to 
confined  to  the  theoretical  qaestion,  Shall  we  have  our  districts? 
w  that  this  question  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  we  hope 
t  the  victors  will  not  repose  upon  their  laurels.  Let  them  look 
1  to  the  condition  of  their  school-houses  and  cheerfully  pay  what- 
r  increased  taxes  their  improvement  so  imperatively  demands. 
.  some  of  the  earnestness  and  zeal  manitested  in  maintaining  dia- 
t  linea,  now  be  expended  upon  school  edifices. 
For  ilm  Oommillit.—T.  J.  Curk. 

ORANGE. 

t  is  bad  policy  for  scholars  to  be  kept  away  from  school,  or  to  be 
wed  to  stay  away  for  any  trivial  afiiur,  as  they  contract  habits  of 
iflerence  to  learning,  punctuality  and  ayetem.     Then  again,  lessons 

gone  over,  explanations  made  and  ideas  developed,  which  the 
ent  scholar  loses  the  benefit  of,  and  thereby  not  only  his  own  prog- 
I  ia  retarded,  but  the  advance  of  others  la  impeded ;  for  scholars 
gnlar  in  attendance  fall  behind  those  who  are  regular,  and  thus 
ome  backward  and  a  clog  to  a  teacher's  usefulness  and  a  trial  to 

patience.  A  day's  schooling  lost,  or  even  an  hoar's,  is  money 
,  because  "  time  is  money."  Who  will  not  say  that  learning  is 
-th  more  than  money  ?  It  is  safer  too.  It  needs  no  insurance,  is 
ject  to  no  flnctuations  or  reverses  of  fortnne,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
or  "  drdU  at  sight  or  on  calL"  We  know  money  is  power,  and 
iwledge  is  power.    But  of  the  two,  give  us  the  power  of  knowl- 

V&  have  noticed,  in  our  visits  to  the  schools,  a  desire  or  prac- 
of  reaching  over  the  elementary  principles  of  education,  or  tak- 
np  studies  in  snccession  faster  than  is  deemed  proper  in  some 
!B.  We  would  have  no  one  infer  by  this,  that  no  study  of  a 
tier  grade  ia  pursued  until  a  lower  one  is  completed.  No ; 
we  do  believe  in  a  judicious  gradation  of  studies — ^fundamental 
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truths  nnderatood,  then  a  basis  for  onward  advanoetnent. 
erection  of  a  building,  the  foundaUoa  is  first  laid,  then  i 
auperBtrncture.  The  youthful  mind  should  start  right  and 
ahead  as  fast  as  age  and  capacity  will  admit.  It  should 
loaded  down  with  too  many  ezerciBes,  as  is  the  prevuling 
cy  now-a-days.  A  thorough,  rather  than  a  superficial  kn 
should  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  It  is  not  the 
gone  over,  but  how  well  it  is  ocderstood  and  remembei 
makea  the  learned  scholar. 

3«lu>el  Cammillm.—S.  8.  Dmstsk,  H.  W.  Kaioan,  A.  E.  Baoou. 

SHELBURNE. 

'Without  doabt  it  is  the  deure  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shelburne  to  get  the  best  return  tor  the  money  ezpendec 
education  of  their  children. 

Then  the  question,  "How  shall  that  money  be  ezpeni: 
one  of  no  small  importance  and  requires  thoughtful  connden 

Shall  we  give  the  power  of  engaging  teachers,  of  havii 
ticular  and  watchful  care  over  all  the  schools,  to  a  commitU 
in  accordance  with,  and  to  carry  out,  the  intent  of  the  new  e 
the  State?  Or  shall  we  do  as  we  have  done  the  past  year, 
member  of  the  school  committee  from  each  one  of  the  ol 
limits,  to  have  especial  charge  of  one  school  within  certai 
and  pay  but  little,  if  any,  attention  to  any  other  school  ? 

It  has  been  s^d  the  people  living  within  these  limits  b 
ter  what  they  need  than  any  one  who  does  not  thus  live, : 
can  manage  their  schools  better  for  themselves  than  other 
them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  method  of  i 
is  a  mistaken  one.  The  member  of  the  committee  who  hi 
of  a  single  school  may  know  how  that  school  ia  condno^ 
know  all  the  good  points  of  the  teaching  in  it,  and  seei 
may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  rest  content  w 
he  has.  But  other  teachers  may  have  their  excellent  { 
teaching,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  does  not  1< 
cause  all  the  time  which  he  devotes  to  school  matters  is 
to  the  school  under  his  immediate  charge;  and  thus  1 
things  of  one  school  are  confined  to  that  school;  they  an 
troduced  into  others,  nor  aie  the  good  things  of  others  in 
into  that. 

Better  would  it  be  for  the  town  to  "  require  the  school 
tee   annually  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schoi 
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!r  the  direction  and  control  of  §iud  ooniiiiitt«e,  shall  have  the 
and  BaperriBion  of  the  schools." 

bU  officer,  Tisiting  every  school  and  maldng  himself  fully  ao- 
nted  with  what  is  best  in  each  one  of  them,  is  in  a  position 
itroduce  into  each  one  the  best  features  of  all,  insisting  upon 
f  real  improvement  and  the  discarding  of  everjthing  that  should 
mong  the  dead  and  buried  things  of  the  past, 
^e  therefore  hope  that  this  needed  change  in  the  management 
ur  schools  will  take  place,  that  they  may  attiun  a  still  higher 
ding. 

'cioal   CbnuBOt*.— B.  V.  STETnnoii,   D.  Omi^amoo  Fuk,  Pun  FitK,  Gw>.  N. 
H,  Dah.  B.  Bard  will,  Willumi  T.  Pick. 

SHUTESBTJRT. 

be  town  has  already  voted  to  return  to  the  district  system,  but 
)elieve  that  we  now  have  too  many  districts  in  town,  and  that  we 
It  to  take  some  course  to  lessen  our  number,  in  order  that  we 
have  a  more  equal  and  economical  distribution  of  money,  and 
ible  to  have  six  months'  schooling  in  every  district.  We  have 
icte  in  town  where  the  past  year  there  were  only  two  scholars, 
onld  seem  like  throwing  away  money  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
ol  in  those  districts;  besides,  the  town  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
I  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  ten  schools  six  months ;  consequently 
ihould  lose  onr  share  of  the  income  from  the  State,  as  well  as  have 
small  amount  of  schooling. 
Idml  CammiUie—Q.  A.  final,  H.  HAMU.n»,  A.  F.  Bbow>. 


SUXDERLAND. 

nth  the  Primary  School,  the  year  has  been  one  of  anintermpted 
perity.  Through  the  untiring  efibrts  of  the  teacher,  pupils  in 
school  have  made  remarkable  progress,  and  these  labors  have 
I  appreciated  to  some  extent  by  those  parenta  who  are  most 
liar  with  her  method  of  teaching  little  children.  There  are, 
ever,  a  tbonsand  little  acts  of  kindness  that  win  tbe  esteem  and 
love  of  pnpils,  and  tend  to  cultivate  the  nobler  powers  of  the 
,  which  pass  unnoUced  by  the  casual  observer,  and  are  never 
ished  to  the  world,  bat  tbey  are  indelibly  written  upon  tbe  hearts 
liose  who  sympathize  most  fully  with  the  teacher  in  her  effiirts 
o  good  to  the  children  under  ber  charge.  Let  any  man  sit  an 
r  in  our  Primary  School  room,  where  a  lai^e  class  are  being 
U 
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taught  at  OQce  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  eveo  think,  and 
eagerness  with  which  the  iittle  ones  bound  along  the  gradu 
then  if  he  ia  not  stupid  or  purbliud  he  will  see  the  advanb 
method  over  that  of  calling  up  pupils  singly  and  have  then 
letters  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher.  But  this  son 
ing  requires  an  artut's  head  and  hand.  The  primary  tea 
bring  to  her  task  professional  knowledge  imd  skill ;  she  mv 
the  aoimatiDg  soul  of  the  school-room ;  must  understand 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  sonl  of  childhood,  and  none  bu 
accomplished  teachers  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
classes  in  our  Public  Schools. 

TVwfxnte. — The  committeehave  met  with  nausnalembaniuf 
perplexities  during  the  winter,  caused  by  a  class  of  pupils  wh 
spend  their  time  loitering  about  the  street  rather  than  in  1 
room.  Had  the  town  made  such  provisions  and  arrangement 
ing  this  class  of  absentees  as  are  required  by  law,  it  would  ha' 
the  committee  of  considerable  care  and  anxiety,  and  its  be 
flnence  would  have  been  manifest  upon  at  least  one  of  c 
Schools.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  a  general  compulsory  e 
system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  value  of  1 
prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Some  of  the  absentees 
schools  the  past  winter  have  been  such  in  spite  of  the 
parents.  They  have  broken  through  parental  control, 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  spending  their  time  in  idlenesi 
ripening  into  criminals.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  o 
all  absentees  from  our  schools  without  leave,  would  be 
by  parents,  and  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  officer  in 
rounication  with  parents  and  teachers,  would  in  our  opim< 
most  cases  of  truancy. 

School  CcjamlUt.—Lwvi  P.  Warikb,  Albekt  MonTAODM. 

WARWICK. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — The  selection  of  teachers  is  th< 
portant  duty  imposed  upon  the  school  committee.  A  wel 
efficient  teacher  will  succeed  and  mdntain  a  good  school 
all  the  disadvantages  of  meagre  accommodations,  lack  of 
smallnesa  of  school,  and  under  all  ordinary  conditions  re; 
control  every  tendency  to  insubordination;  while  a  teac 
mediocrity  in  mental  acquirements,  destitute  of  a  love  for 
or  tact  in  executing  plans,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  self- 
ment,  checks  that  entbosiaatic  love  for  study  and  progress  ^ 
inatiuct  with  children,  and  so  not  only  becomes  a  dead  w( 
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Baccesa  of  the  school,  but  by  virtue  of  that  destructive  influeDce 
ch  want  of  adaptaUon  always  develops,  positively  cultivates 
encoarages  unawares  a  spirit  of  contempt   for  both  teacher 

school,  which  never  fuls  to  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  school ; 

the  worst  feature  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  those  pupils  who 
:er  good  discipline  are  managed  with  no  difficulty,  who  are  earnest 
mprove,  and  have  the  highest  regard  for  a  good  teacher,  become 

moat  contemptuous  and  insabordinate.  As  a  universal  rule,  the 
It  active  and  hopeful  minds  have  the  most  utter  contempt  for  ail 
ma  and  fiulures.  Stolidity  and  stupidity  are  eauly  satisfied  and 
erally  content  under  any  circnmatances.  As  a  universal  rule, 
oeophically  true,  "  as  the  teacher  so  the  school,''  comprehends  the 
)te  matter. 

*ar  schools  are  so  small,  our  means  so  limited,  all  our  appliances 
□adequate  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  children,  or  the  advanced 
.hods  of  instmotion  which  are  now  so  universally  employed,  that 

teachers  cao  succeed  and  keep  our  schools  up  to  the  high 
idard  required  by  the  progress  and  spirit  of  the  age,  only  by  the 
Btant  exercise  of  that  degree  of  sound  judgment,  studied  discre- 
,  ready  tact  and  wise  adaptation,  which  we  cannot  justly  ezpect 
n  those  so  young  and  with  such  limited  experience  as  most  of  our 
ihers  possess;  yet  the  risk  would  be  much  decreased  if  the  local 
imittees  would  make  it  a  rule,  with,  if  possible,  no  exception,  to 
)loy  teachers  belonging  to  the  town.  For  the  past  two  }>ears  all 
ie  teachers  who  live  in  town  have  been  successful,  while  those  who 
e  come  from  other  places,  with  just  a  single  exception — and  that 
;her  has  taught  so  long  in  this  town  that  she  ceased  to  be  a 
nger — ^bave  fallen  below  the  general  standard  ;  and  most  of  them 
e  signally  f^led,  chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ditions  which  they  have  assumed. 

>ur  resident  teachers  understand  precisely  what  our  schools  require. 
!y  are  able  to  avoid  all  the  mistakes  which  strangers  almost  inevi- 
y  commit.  They  can  teach  as  well  the  first  day  and  accomplish 
nnch  the  first  week  as  at  any  subsequent  time.     If  local  teachers 

employed,  strictly  examined  at  least  once  a  year,  and  then  given 
inderstand  that  when  they  fail  to  instmct  well  and  govern  judi- 
aly  they  will  be  removed,  and  parents  do  their  duty,  nearly  all  our 
K>1  difficulties  would  cease. 
yor  lit  CVnuiuUM.— Wjf.  A.  F.  Wnj.AM>. 
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HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


AGAWAM. 


The  condition  of  onr  sohools  for  the  past  year  has  be< 
signal  adr  an  cement.  We  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion 
far  excelled  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  general  managi 
auperior  qualification  of  the  teachers ;  in  discipline  and  iiupi 
Thoroughness  in  teaching  was  a  prominent  feature.  There 
a  mutual  good-will  between  scholar  aud  teacher,  which,  to  xt 
degree,  promotes  the  prosperity  of  schools.  The  teachers  i 
doToted  to  their  work.  They  have  by  example  evinced 
interest  than  many  who  preceded  them,  and  have  labored  n 
fully  to  excel  in  every  point.  While  comparison  might  b« 
invidious,  in  our  opinion  there  are  seldom  or  never  be^te 
than  the  four  in  the  west  parish  during  the  winter  t«rm.  A 
cause  of  their  prosperity,  aside  from  the  teachers  and  comi 
notice  the  interest  taken  by  the  resident  ministers ;  and  for  1 
pathy  and  ^d,  they  receive  the  moat  gratefiil  acknowledgme 
committee.  We  were  happy  to  meet  them  at  some  of  ou 
the  schools. 

In  former  reports  we  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  wh 
aocnie  to  our  schools  from  gradation.  No  (Me  oan  be  bo 
not  to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  ioability  of  one  teacher  ■- 
sort  of  justice  in  a  school  of  forty  scholars  or  more,  some 
are  just  oommendng  the  alphabet,  and  other*  pureoing  tl 
branches.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  is  a  mixed  school.  It 
of  time  and  money  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
The  only  remedy  is  in  graded  schools,  where  those  of  nei 
atttunments  can  be  taught  by  a  competent  teacher.  We  i 
tentlon  to  this  point  in  our  report  of  last  year,  and  an  effort 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  this  purpose ;  but  we 
say  that  oar  efforts  failed.  The  attempt  to  secure  the  objec 
needed,  developed  some  singular  facta.  The  heaviest  tax- 
many  instances,  and  those  who  had  no  scholars,  and  in  t 
would  he  least  benefited,  were  most  forward  in  nrgiag  a 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  while  those  who  paid  only  a 
and  have  most  scholars,  and  no  other  way  of  educating  i 
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e  who  never  sent  their  children  regnlarljr  and  pnnotuflUy  to  any 
ol,  were  ita  most  bitter  and  determined  opponents. 
''e  have  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  the  district  iystem.  We  had 
id  that  this  vexed  question  was  forever  settled  by  the  Act  approved 
ch  16,  1869;  bat  the  pernicious  le^alation  which  followed,  in 
I,  conferred  npon  the  towns  the  right,  under  certfun  provisions, 
(tarn  to  the  district  system.  A  more  nnjnst  and  mischievous  Act, 
l>elieve,  never  passed  into  a  law.  So  great  an  obstacle,  in  our 
ion  (in  addition  to  all  others  with  which  committees  are  obliged 
ontend),  never  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  and 
perity  of  onr  schools.    Its  unequal  operation  was  directly  in  the 

of  all  progress.  From  many  causes  the  system  had  become  oh- 
]e,  Wlien  it  was  first  adopted,  it  was  probably  the  best  plan  of 
itaining  Public  Schools.  But  the  circumstances  which  required  ita 
inuance  have  all  passed  away.  At  that  time  we  bad  no  centres 
rhich  population  found  its  way.  But  now,  flourishing  villages 
in  the  limits  of  old  towns  have  sprung  tip  as  if  by  magic,  while 
r  portions  of  the  same  towns  remain  about  the  same.  It  has  be- 
B  necessary  to  maintun  more  schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 

are  brought  together  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  change.  So,  while 
s  are  now  districts  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  scholars,  in 
rs  there  is  a  small  nnmber.  The  people  in  the  small  districts  (we 
k  now  in  reference  to  our  own  town)  demanded  as  long  terms  as 
e  in  the  large  ones ;  but  the  practice  of  dividing  the  money  upon 
tcbolar,  left  a  sum  so  small  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  tliese 
icts,  that  the  terms  were  short.  To  remedy  this,  the  unjust 
sure  was  adopted  of  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  money  from  the 
3  districts  and  ^ving  it  to  the  small  ones;  as  a  natural  conse- 
ice,  it  cost  eight  dollars  a  scholar  in  some  schools,  and  two  dollars 
thers.  But  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  obviated  all  these 
ualities,  and  by  putting  the  small  schools   together,  the  number 

diminished,  and  all  were  placed  on  equal  footing  with  regard  to 
th,  and  quality  of  teachers.  The  law  allowing  the  higher 
ches  to  be  taught  where,  in  the  judgment  of  committes,  it  was 
led  best,  augmented  the  evils,  because  it  deprived  us  of  the  means 
ecure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  These  branches  were 
required  in  the  small  schools,  and  so  the  large  schools,  in  which 
)  many  scholars  who  otherwise  might  have  pursued  these  studies, 
:  deprived  of  the  right  and  privilege  by  the  unjust  appropriation 
le  money. 

this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  notice  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting 
d  for  the  purpose,  in  November  last,  the  town  voted  to  return  to 
jld  system,  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  nothing  was 
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done  legally,  and  no  organization  was  effected  in  any  diati 
after  a  delay  of  four  weel^s,  the  oommittee  vere  obliged  to 
machinery  in  motion.  Several  TacancieB  occaired  in  the 
schools,  and  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  action  of  t 
rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  good  teachers,  th 
engaged.  We  had  decided  to  have  competent  teachers  or  n 
much  time  was  spent  and  great  expense  incurred  to  find  tl 
was  only  by  chance  that  we  succeeded  in  filling  the  vacaoci 
have  spoken  of  the  teachers  and  schools  in  another  place. 
the  old  system  was  the  best,  why  were  there  so  many  ap[ 
for  situations  f  Why  did  teachers  who  had  been  rejected  by 
mittee  apply  to  those  who  they  supposed  would  be  chosen  p 
committee?  Why  was  it  that  the  usual  amount  of  chicai 
maD(Buvring  was  set  in  motion,  to  place  favorites  in  schools 
regard  to  qualification?  Why  was  it  that  those  teachers  ■ 
been  rejected  were  so  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  get  into  the 
And  why  were  they  encouraged  in  this  course  by  their  r 
Did  they  suppose  the  committee  would  atultjfy  themselves  bj 
ing  those  whom  they  had  once,  twice,  and  even  tlirice 
They  knew  we  set  them  aside  on  the  grounds  of  incompete 
for  no  other  reason. 

Now,  it  is  true,  and  we  defy  denial  to  the  assertion,  that  o; 
to  the  new  system  comes  from  those  who  are  most  ignorant  < 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  school,  and  from  those  who  are 
terested  in  the  cause  of  education.  And  further,  we  aver 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  schools  have  improved  more,  ' 
true  elements  of  prosperity,  since  they  were  under  the  snpei 
the  town  committee,  than  ever  before.  The  discipline  I 
better,  instruction  more  thorough,  teachers  far  better  qualifit 
has  been  far  less  insubordination ;  the  scholars  have  been  m: 
quiet  about  the  school-rooms.  We  have  not  heard  complaini 
point,  as  almost  always  heretofore.  And  during  the  winter 
have  not  heard  of  the  complaint,  once  so  frequently  made, 
teachers  were  not  qualified  to  teach  every  branch  required 
Moreover,  we  have  had  (in  the  winter  term)  some  more  i 
scholars  than  any  who  have  before  attended  school. 

Bekoot  ConniUu.— fiAHVBL  Flowkb,  Chablh  C.  WmoHi,  Jamu  B.  Fi 

BLANDFORU. 

One  year  ago,  it  was  your  pleasure  to  elect  me  Superioti 
Schools.  Of  course,  it  was  a  novelty  for  a  woman  to  assnin 
position.    At  first,  I  shrunk  Irom  the  task,  it  looking  too  for 
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after  careful  reflection,  decided  it  was  a  providential  opportunity 

0  some  good  to  the  youth  and  children  of  our  town. 

;  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  few  yeare  past  to  visit  various  schools 
lifferent  grades,  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  especially  at  the 
at ;  BO  I  felt  that  I  had  not  come  to  this  work  wholly  unprepared, 
am  compelled  to  Bay  I  found  our  Bchoole  much  below  what  they 
ht  to  be ;  some  of  the  eeaentialB  for  the  foundation  of  a  good  com- 

1  edacatjon  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Many  of  the  teachers  em- 
red  in  our  schools  for  Beveral  years  past  have  been  educated  in 
le  Bchools,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  attending 
wis  of  higher  grade  out  of  town.  As  a  general  rule,  schools 
i;ht  by  such  teachers,  Bucceaaively,  will  degenerate.  Those  teach- 
wbo  have  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  some  Academy  or  Nor- 

Scbool,  and  have  a  tact  to  teach,  will  succeed  in  bringing  our 
K>l8  to  a  higher  standard. 

^e  have  had  thirteen  different  schools, — one  of  three  terms,  eleven 
;wo  terms  each,  and  one  of  one  term.  In  these  schools  we  have 
)loyed  nineteen  different  teachers,  and  some  of  them  as  good 
■hen  as  are  often  found  in  our  country  towns.  Ten  of  these  teaeh- 
have  taught  in  our  schools  before  this  year.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
Ag,  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  nineteen  teachers  have  ever  at- 
led  any  High  School  or  Academy.    Only  four  of  our  schools  have 

the  same  teacher  through  both  terms,  and  three  of  these  showed 
imendable  progress.  We  hope  the  committee  will  secure  those 
ihers  this  spring,  who  will  give  satisfaction  one  year,  at  least,  in  all 
schools. 

■eading  I  found  had  been  very  mnoh  neglected  in  all  our  schools, — 
baps  I  should  not  say  neglected,  for  nearly  all  the  Bcholara  were 
ling  in  books  beyond  their  comprehenMon. 

'be  truth  is,  the  teachers  (or  parenta)  have  wished  to  push  their 
dren  ahead,  thinking  thereby  they  were  advancing,  when  really 
y  were  not  taking  the  first  step  towards  a  good  reader.  I  found 
lees  trying  to  spell  out  lessons  in  the  Third  Reader,  that  could 
read  intelligibly  in  the  Primer,  and  some  trying  the  Fifth  Reader, 
L  should  at  least  be  reading  the  Third  Reader.  I  am  satisfied,  this 
liug  BcholarB  on  will  never  make  them  good  readers.  I  am  happy 
say,  that  those  teachers  who  put  the  children  back  and  drilled 
m  on  short  lessons,  saw  great  improvement.  Very  good  attention 
been  given  to  spelling,  and  with  good  resalts. 
SaptrmfoKltaf^Scibob.— Mn.  JasiC.  Rodibwut. 
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BRIMFIELD. 


Although  BODje  of  our  Bchoole  have  not  been  satU&ctory  di 
paat  year,  others  have  realized  our  highest  ezpectatiooB,  the 
generally,  being  as  far  advanced  in  some  of  the  studies  pn 
could  be  desired.  The  good  have  beea  very  good,  and  conti 
perience  and  observation  have  strengthened  the  conviction 
system  of  instmction  which  we  have  labored  to  introdaee,  ai 
is  now  becoming  general,  is  well  adapted  to  yonthful  min 
educate  in  the  truest  sense,  when  we  draw  out  what  is  in  tl 
we  fail  when  we  seek  to  put  in  that  for  which  there  is  no 
Hence,  the  first  step  is  to  develop  ideas  by  the  most  umple  a 
iar  illostrationa,  and  then  to  express  them  in  the  simplest  1 
Language,  of  itself,  often  fails  to  transmit  correct  ideas.  ] 
more  convey  to  the  scholar's  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  stnictu 
or  use  of  the  English  language  than  it  can  teach  him  to  be 
mechanic.  Bach  eminent  teachers  as  G.  B.  Emereon  and 
Colbura  asserted,  years  ago,  that  ''grammar,  if  taught  to  an 
to  the  most  advanced  pipits,  must  be  taught  orally."  They  a1 
the  time  usually  occupied  in  learning  to  parse  should  be  d« 
studying  the  principles  and  uses  of  the  language,  and  say,  -wi 
careful  observer  must  have  noticed,  that  "  the  most  adroit 
of\en  unable  to  write  a  single  sentence  gnunmatiually."  Tl 
is  now  sometimes  Oiilled  new  was  adopted  by  the  highest  i 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  circulated  in  every  school  in  the 
private  munificence.* 

If  it  be  important  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  it  is  no  less  so 
bim  how  to  express  his  thoughts  definitely  and  readily.  Th 
of  expressing  ideas  with  facility  and  elegance  in  writing,  ha 
fore  been  but  little  cultivated  in  our  schools.  This  faculty 
rare  but  a  very  desirable  accomplishment,  and  the  expierieuce  i 
has  proved  that  it  can  be  attained  to  a  good  extent  by  moat  j 

We  are  demied  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  ant 
ments.  We  would  punish  only  as  a  last  resort,  but  we  woal< 
every  good  act — every  heroic  effort.  Kind  words  and  s\ 
smiles  cost  little,  but  they  are  very  effective.  No  objectio 
made  to  material  rewards,  if  they  be  judiciously  distributed; 
should  never  be  bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  any 
sion.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no  reward  should  be  offen 
every  member  of  the  class  cannot  hopefully  and  honestly  con 
it.  Offering  rewards  for  the  best  recitations  stimulates  those  v 

*  School  and  Schoolmutvw 
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Rtimnlas  and  diwonragcB  those  who  do.  As  we  recall  the  long 
ly  of  doleful  conntenanceB,  without  a  shadow  of  hope  or  expecta- 
L  of  gaining  the  prize,  that  have  ever  been  found  at  the  foot  ot 
r  dasaee,  we  feel  that  the  head  may  properly  he  the  post  of  honor 
the  best  deportment,  but  not  for  the  best  speller.  If  a  scholar  b« 
irtnnate,  charity  would  compel  us  to  give  him  a  position  where  he, 
least,  would  not  be  aa  conscious  of  his  deficiency.  If  our  schook 
not  elevate,  they  must  not  depress. 

Ve  eamestly  recommend  that  the  town  take  some  measures  to 
se  trees  to  be  set  upon  their  school  grounds.  By  sach  means  w« 
atify  our  homes  and  make  them  pleasant  and  attractive.  Why  not 
I  ornament  those  sacred  precincts  where  our  children  get  so  many 
Lheir  first  impressions  7  Why  leave  them  hieak,  barren  and  deso- 
I  as  an  ancient  oharchyard,  exposed  to  the  heata  of  summer  and 
Its  of  winter,  when  a  few  dollars  or  a  little  personal  effort  will 
ce  them  attractive  and  comfortable  for  generations  ?  Can  onr  chil- 
a  ever  ha  correotly  educated  while  surrounded  by  such  deform- 
s? 
BdMol  Cammlttt*.—3.  L.  WooM,  W.  F.  Tausu,  T.  D.  Luioaur. 

CEtESTER. 

lie  removal  of  pupils  firom  the  school  a  few  weeks  before  the  close 
,be  term,  is  a  practice  by  fkr  too  common  in  this  town.  The  time 
1  lost  is  that  which  is  nsnally  devoted  to  a  general  review ;  and 
I;  pnpil  who  loses  the  final  review,  loses  at  least  one-half  the  bene- 
of  the  school.  In  some  cases,  the  pupils  are  removed  on  account 
1  dislike  toward  the  teacher.  It  is  useless  to  ai^ue  on  the  folly  of 
h  a  course,  tor  the  person  who  would  thus  inflict  an  injury  upon 
own  children,  to  gratify  a  spite  against  a  teacher,  cannot  be 
:hed  by  argument. 

'he  custom  of  providing  board  and  fael,  by  voluntary  contnbutioas 
n  the  people,  has  become  almost  obsolete.  We  regard  this  change 
in  improvement.  The  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  a  fixed  board- 
place,  instead  of  "boarding  around,"  are  considerable.  Besides, 
B  only  justice  that  the  expense  of  our  schools  should  be  borne  by 
town  and  raised  by  fair  taxation. 
Bdmt  CowmUOu—C,  U.  Bwll,  I.  L,  Bond,  Jon  HASsat*. 

CHICOPEE. 

Lt  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  introduced  the  stndy  of  drawing ; 
e  which,  by  legislative  Act,  that  study  has  become  a  requisite  in 
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the  Common  Schools,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that,  after  a  yf 
oar  anticipatioiiB  have  been  realized  in  regard  to  the  imp< 
this  meaaure. 

Feeling  deeply  the  need,  however,  of  an*  accomplished  t 
the  two  departments  of  drawing  and  writing,  who  ahonld  d 
time  exclusively  to  these  branches,  and  circulate  throng 
schools,  taking  the  general  oversight  of  the  drawing  and  writ 
and  aiding  the  teachers  in  this  work,  we  were  enabled  at  t 
ning  of  the  second  term  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  . 
who,  by  his  accomplishments  and  devotion  to  his  work,  has 
a  most  gratifying  change  in  these  two  departments  of  educat 

The  writing  books,  as  a  general  thing,  show,  both  in  theii 
pearance  and  the  correctness  and  uniformity  of  die  writini 
vantage  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  teacher,  of  having  i 
class  move  together,  making  the  same  part  of  the  same  let 
same  time,  at  the  word  and  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Th 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  teaching  must  commend  then 
every  thoughtful  mind. 

The  drawing,  considering  the  time  that  has  been  devoted 
reached  a  very  satiefactory  result.  We  anticipate  much  pie 
profit  from  this  department  of  education,  and  earnestly  hop( 
time  is  near  when  ability  to  draw  neatly  and  with  facility  wi 
an  essential  qualification  for  teachers  in  our  Common  Scho 
that  teacher  who  possesses  the  ekUl  to  promptly  and  artiatica 
upon  the  blackboard  any  familiar  object,  a  piece  of  fnmitur 
roal,  tree,  flower  or  house,  possesses  an  accomplishment  tha 
measurably  enhance  her  worth  as  a  teacher  in  any  schoi 
nothing  of  the  practical  utility  and  personal  enjoyment  to  b 
from  the  acquired  skill. 

We  feel,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  past ; 
the  drawing  and  writing  teacher  has  contributed  greatly  to 
perity  of  the  schools,  and  are  prepared  to  speak  both  of  hii 
work  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  question  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Sc 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  been  brought  before  the  town  f 
It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtf 
those  who  have  been  the  most  conversant  with  the  schools 
wants,  that  a  superintendent  of  the  right  stamp,  who  cou 
his  whole  time  and  energy  to  this  department,  would  sup{ 
ciency  long  felt,  and  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schc 
opinion  has  been  gaining  until,  if  we  read  the  public  sentii 
rectly,  it  has  become  quite  generaL     We  are  not  indiffere 


\ 
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BstioD,  but  are  unanitnoiu  in  the  opinion  that  the  growing  seuti- 
nt  in  favor  of  this  meaanre  will  soon  demand  its  adoption 

School  ComniilUt.—tl.  Hitcbcock,  K.  B.  ClaBK,  Chiblu  SheKhiit,  J.  E.  Divur- 

tt,  JuHH  3.  USBIUCK,  B.  B.  BiLCHBB. 


LONGMEADOW. 

Under  the  old  diBtrict  system  there  were  insuperable  difficulties, 
e  double-headed  plan  of  two  committees  defeated  all  unity  and 
rmanency  of  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  But  under 
I  present  system,  there  are  no  difficulties  that  due  consideration 
1  an  enlightened  judgment  may  not  easily  overcome.  If  you  think 
it  as  good  or  better  schools  can  be  secured  with  less  money,  the 
nedy  is  in  your  hands  precisely  as  it  used  to  he.  You  can  lessen 
ir  appropriations.  If  you  have  not  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
ir  committee,  you  can  replace  them  by  tliose  who  may  be,  in  your 
gment,  wiser  men.  Probably  not  one  of  them  would  feel  aggrieved, 
1  if  he  did,  it  would  not  matter  much.  Nothing  would  ensue  like 
I  late  scene  in  the  United  States  Senate.  You  can  change  your 
ool  committee  as  you  like.  There  is  no  necessity  for  constituting 
m  a  nominating  committee  when  vacancies  are  to  be  filled,  nor  of 
epting  their  nominations,  if  made. 

!f  you  desire  to  have  each  locality  that  used  to  be  a  district  person- 
r  represented,  you  have  only  to  enlai^  your  committee  to  secure 

["here  is  no  possible  hindrance  to  the  success  of  your  school  that 
not  be  got  at  and  removed  with  ease  and  dispatch,  under  the  pres- 

system.  All  we  want  is,  to  have  the  real  or  imagined  hindrances 
I  defects  pointed  out  and  discussed.  There  is  nothing  that  your 
amittee  need  and  desire  more  than  that  all  their  plans  shall  be 
roughly  considered,  and  that  there  shall  exist  between  them  and 
ir  fellow-citizens  the  fullest  and  freest  interchange  of  views. 
f  anything  goes  wrong,  or  is  likely  to  go  wrong;  if  there  is  any 
ibt  in  the  minds  of  any  about  the  wisdom  of  appropriations  that 

recommended ;  if  there  is  aoy  apparent  lack  of  faimess  in  the  reta- 
]  appropriations  for  school-houses,  let  the  committee  ba  made 
ire  of  such  doubts, — let  as  know  every  suggestion  and  every  criti- 
n.  We  are  only  your  executive,  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  serve 
I  better.  Only  let  the  questionings,  suggestions  or  criticisms  of 
'  fellow-citizen,  whether  in  public  or  private,  he  made  good-na- 
edly,  frankly  and  explicitly.  We  sometimes  hear  vi^ue  and  blind 
ts  about  a  school  or  a  teacher,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
3g  is  wrong,  more  or  less.    But  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  more 
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lence  apon  thoM  who  are  disposed  to  do  well,  and  th«  whole  Bohoot 
icomes  infected  and  difficult  to  manage. 
For  (*<  CMwtMe*.— JoBfl  W.  HAiona,  Ax-bjib*  I.  Ddttom. 

LUDLOW. 

Our  Schaol-houaea. — It  may  be  laid  that  tJiis  is  an  old  Btory,  but 
I  long  as  the  two  largvet  schools  in  our  town  are  obliged  to  occupy 
lildings  worth  less  than  one  hnndred  dollars  each,  the  town  may 
ipect  that  their  committee  "  wilt  keep  it  before  the  people,"  until 
litaUe  accommodations  are  prorided.  When  honses,  and  even  bams 

onr  town,  are  frequently  built,  costing  fW>ni  one  to  fonr  thousand 
}llara  each,  there  certainly  can  be  no  excnse  for  further  delay  in 
lilding  two  new  school-housea,  and  in  putting  the  others  in  good 
indition. 

The  Raising  of  Moneif. — ^When  men  of  means,  and  of  lai^  pw- 
nsions  to  patnotism  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  are 
illing  to  raise  but  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  year's  schooling  of 
ro  hnndred  and  fifty  diildren,  divided  Into  nine  schools,  those  in 
oderate  circumstances,  who  have  children  to  educate,  may  well  be 
ateful  that  the  State,  and  not  our  town,  enacts  its  school  laws. 
3mp1aint  is  freqaently  made  that  the  population  of  oar  town  is  di- 
inishing ;  that  while  many  of  our  young  people  are  leaving,  but  few 
e  coming  in  to  take  their  places. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  our  school-houses,  and  the 
lall  appropriation  for  the  aapport  of  schoola,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
ised  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
e  town,  financially  considered,  to  make  its  school-houses,  with  their 
rroundings,  as  neat,  comfortable  and  attractive  as  circumstanoes 
ill  adroit. 

Good  school-bonMS,  as  well  as  churohes,  and  all  pnblio  bntldinga, 
nd  to  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate  in  all  the  surrronnding  com- 
Quity.  Year  committee  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  and  per- 
itently,  urge  upon  the  citisens  of  our  town  the  importance  of  rusing 

sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  our  schools  three 
rms  the  present  season. 

BdioU  CamvuUtt—Q.  L.  Bueli.,  Adhi  WBimr,  Jamm  0.  KasDiLv 

MONSON. 

School  Examinatiaru. — The  duties  of  the  school  committee  re- 
lire  them  to  attend  school  examinations,  and  to  visit  every  school  ai 
ast  three  times  every  term.     In  so  doing  they  are  supposed  to  aet 
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for  the  pablic.  But  the  public  ought  not  to  be  so  absolntelj 
ing  aa  they  are  in  too  many  instancee.  Kor  iu  it  the  duty  of 
only  to  visit  the  schools.  All  persons  of  all  occupations  and  j 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  should  then 
come  familiar  with  thera  by  actual  inspection. 

An  agricultural  festival  will  call  out  the  community,  old  an^ 
to  inspect  a  show  of  poultry  and  pigs  and  fast  horses.  A  garni 
will  attract  hundreds  to  witness  a  match  effort,  not  of  mindi 
muscles.  And  the  monstrous  assumption  of  absurdity  is  by  s 
mitted,  that  such  gunes  are  in  the  interest  of  physical  exer 
development,  when  the  fact  is,  that  hundreds  simply  look 
lounge,  while  nine  gamesters  on  a  side  furnish  physical  exei 
the  principle  of  imputation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  comp 
the  community. 

Why  will  not  the  public  take  an  interest  in  matches  of 
Why  will  parents  go  to  neighboring  towns  to  admire  the  f 
growth  of  dumb  beasts,  and  neglect  utterly  the  intellectaal  gi 
their  own  children  as  a  matter  of  no  personal  concern  ? 

Why  shall  citizens  interest  themselves  in  common  ronHs  and 
in  common  homes  for  the  poor,  in  common  burial-places  for  tl 
■nd  give  no  concern  to  the  Common  Schools,  where  immorti 
are  trained  to  habits  of  correct  thinking  and  fit  exprea^on,  aD< 
behavior?  " 

labihat/o/lht  School  Commiate.—C.  Bammomd. 

PALMER 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  facts  plainly  indicate, 
the  mildest  possible  term,  a  duty  not  performed.  We  do 
for  a  twelve  thousand  dollar  appropriation,  though  we  1 
doubt  it  could  be  advantageously  expended.  But  we  do  den 
behalf  of  our  youth — not  as  a  favor,  but  as  their  right  and  our 
a  sum  of  money  lai^  enough  to  enable  us  to  place  at  the  hea 
schools  first-class  instructors,  not  mere  amatenrs,  incompetent  b 
or  pastime  seekeni,  but  earnest,  honest,  capable  teachers.  T 
with  which  this  happier  state  of  things  may  be  attained,  m; 
shame  of  our  present  position  all  the  greater. 

Another  thing  needed,  in  order  that  we  may  do  our  whole 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  we 
ent  possess.  It  matters  not  how  much  attention  we  may  pa; 
Primary  end  Intermediate  departments,  it  matters  not  how  n< 
fection  we  may  bring  our  Common  Schools, — these  all-importj 
•eriea  of  undeveloped  powers,  that  endow  the  fiitare  with  gran 
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ities, — we  merit  not  the  "  veil-done  "  of  our  coDScienoes,  nnlesB  we 
Dvide  for  the  condoiied  edncatioQ  of  our  advanced  pupils,  the  grad- 
tea  of  our  CoiuTaon  Schools. 

What  IB  needed  is  a  High  School,  iu  fact  as  well  as  in  name, — an 
ititution  which  shall  ofier  to  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
ucation  all  the  advantages  aforded  by  the  neighboring  Academies, 
le  High  School  which  weraiuntaiti  fulfils  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
comprehends  not  the  spirit. 

To  make  onr  High  School  what  it  should  be,  and  thus  obviate  the 
fortunate  necessity  that  forces  those  desirous  of  a  thorough  and 
tical  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  study  to  become  studenU 
the  Academies  of  Wilbraham  and  Mooson,  is  clearly  our  first  duty, 
lerefore  your  committee  would  recommend  the  eelection  of  some 
atral  location,  saitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  immediate  erection 
;reon  of  a  building  to  be  used  solely  for  a  High  School.  Let  the 
mpletion  of  the  edifice  mark  the  inauguration  of  an  efficient  school, 
le  to  compare  with  any  in  the  State.  As  a  connecting  link  between 
i  Common  Schools  and  the  College,  High  Schools  are  a  necessity, 
an  auxiliary  to  both,  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  the  plan  of  liberal 
□cation  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  Bymmetrical  whole.  In 
iktng  this  proposal,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  our  por- 
it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  that  the  intelli* 
3ce  and  foresight  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Palmer  will  lead 
?m  to  adopt  the  course  we  have  recommended. 

Clamuii.— Silas  RdooLei. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Apart  from  the  Training  School,  where  changes  at  least  once  a 
IT  are  expected,  there  are  only  ten  teachers  in  the  Bchools  now  who 
re  not  here  a  year  ago,  and  of  these  ton,  at  least  three  or  four  are 
addition  to  the  number  employed.  The  advantages  of  this  greater 
-manency  are  apparent.  The  teacher  gains  a  knowledge  of  each  ir>- 
'idual  pupil ;  knows  his  habits,  tastes,  the  excellences  and  the  de- 
ta,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  fais  character,  and,  knowing 
'.m,  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  also  knows 
;  tescher,  and  renders  usually  a  cheerful,  hearty  obedience  in  re- 
71  for  the  love  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  him.  Hence,  the  suo- 
>B  of  a  well-qualified  teacher  becomes  greater  terra  by  term,  the  dis- 
iline  more  easy,  the  instructioD  better  adapted  to  the  pupil  and 
tter  appreciated  by  him,  and  the  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
i  to  measures  of  severity  less  and  less  frequent.  This  can  hardly 
otherwise,  for  the  relations,  at  least  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the 
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pnpilfl  are  eoQcemed,  and  to  some  extent,  doobtlese,  of  I 
also,  become  ch&Dged.  When  the  teacher  enters  the  sch 
stranger,  the  pupila  feel  that  he  has  come  into  their  achoo 
ftre  oftentimea  diapoeed  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  their  i 
to  see  what  caa  be  done  in  his ;  but,  as  term  by  term  a 
year  new  pupila  come  under  his  charge,  they  oome  ioto  hie 
he  into  theirs. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  a  large  part  of  the  iostmctio 
orally  and  by  object  leasona.  Oral  instruction  also  enters  1; 
our  GrammM*  Schools.  This  the  "  Course  of  Study  "  requii 
beat  interests  of  the  schools  demand.  The  teacher  must 
give  iuHtmction  in  the  science  of  common  things, — in  phi 
ehemistry,  in  physiology,  not  in  their  technicalities,  but  in 
ing  upon  life.  And  this  he  must  be  able  to  do  without  t 
hia  hand  at  the  time.  A  candidate  for  a  teacher's  reqtont 
reply  to  the  au^estion  that  her  examination  showed  a  w 
proper  quali 6 cations,  innocently  remarked  that  she  shou 
difficulty  in  the  recitation,  for  there  she  should  have  a  book 
time  for  that  kind  of  teaching,  if  teaching  it  may  be  calle< 
by,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  know  whereof  he  affirnu 
school  committee,  people,  or  pupil  will  be  aatiafied  with  1 
who,  unless  he  has  the  book  in  band,  knows  less  of  the  si 
the  pupil  redting.  If  a  class  of  geography  be  before  him,  1 
be  able  to  draw  a  map  and  locate  the  places  under  consic 
perhaps  to  take  his  class  on  board  an  imaginary  ship,  ai 
places  named,  and,  when  the  time  allotted  has  expired,  c 
to  resume  his  voyage  another  day.  If  it  be  a  class  in  li 
the  lesson  be  an  account  of  a  deciuve  battle,  he  wants 
from  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  to  supplemei 
pupil  has  learned,  and  thus  give  a  better  and  more  vivid 
If  it  involve  the  action  of  Congress,  or  a  history  of  an  : 
tjon,  as  much  of  our  own  history  does,  he  should  be  able  al 
time  to  unfold  somewhat  the  principles  of  our  government, 
the  difierent  departments,  the  duties  of  the  various  officers, 
is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  lesson,  and, 
this,  is  a  thousand-fold  more  important  to  an  American  cit 
knowledge  of  the  exact  location,  population,  latitude  and 
Zoar  among  the  mount^ns.  If  it  Ik  a  class  in  percentage, ' 
must  for  the  time  being  convert  his  school-room  into  a  pit 
ness — the  insurance  office  or  the  broker's,  the  oommission  I 
banking  room — and,  standing  there  with  his  pupils,  make  tl 
stand  the  business  transactions  which  give  rise  to  the  pro 
find  in  their  booka.    There  is  a  great  deal  c^  work  is  thia, 
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ur  teachera  ftre  doing  tbia  work  with  consUDtly  iocreasiDg  snco^a. 
so  Act  of  tbe  last  legislatare,  drawing  is  made  a  required  study 
9ur  Common  Schools,  and  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  pen- 
whip  or  arithmetic  It  waa  accordingly  introduced  last  summer 
n,  without  extra  ezpenBe  for  instruction,  as  do  special  teacher  in 
iloyed.  The  parties  interested  in  the  system  used,  sent  a  compe* 
t  teacher  at  their  own  expense,  who  met  tbe  teachers  and  gave 
in  instruction,  who  also  met  their  echools  and  gave  the  opening  les- 
a,  and  since  that  the  teachers  have  given  the  instraction.  Many  of 
m  had  given  the  subject  no  special  attention  before,  but  with  the 

of  a  manual  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  especially  by  doing 

work  themselves,  they  have  been  able  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
«  not  expected  that  we  shall  make  artists  of  many  of  tbeee  pupils, 
idced  not  any  of  them ;  that  is  not  the  design.  To  train  the  eye  to 

and  the  band  to  draw  a  straight  line  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  abil- 
to  draw  such  a  line  is  no  mean  acquisition.    The  pupils  have  had 

than  a  year  of  instruotlon  and  practice;  they  have  not  yet  oom- 
led  their  first  hook ;  but  already  the  benefit  is  seen  in  their  im- 
ved  map-drawings. 

i'he  same  legislature  required  dties  often  thousand  inhabitants  to 
intain  a  school  for  adults — a  School  of  Industrial  or  Mechanic^ 
twing ;  and  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  a  room  in  the  city 
I  has  been  fitted  up  and  a  school  opened.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of 
.  C.  A  Hmery,  who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hemenway,  and  is  yet 
dly  in  fall  operation.*  More  than  one  hundred  have  given  in  their 
aea  for  this  school,  most  of  them  mechanics,  and  their  ages  range 
n  fifteen  to  filYy  years.  It  was  the  intention  to  give  each  pupil 
>  lessons  a  week ;  but  so  many  have  been  the  applicants,  making  so 
ny  divisions  of  the  class  necessary,  that  for  the  present  at  least, 
y  one  lesson  can  be  given. 

rbe  passage  t^  a  law  requiring  free-hand  drawing  to  be  taught  in 
'  schools  was  recommended  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Education. 
e  committee  on  educatloa  reported  favorably,  the  legislature 
sed  the  bill,  and  the  governor  approved  it.  These  various  parties 
ught  the  proposed  instruction  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  the 
Idren  and  youth  of  tbe  Commoowealth  as  to  give  them  an  eqniva- 
t  for  their  time,  attention  and  labor.  And  yet  there  are  parents 
o  knou  that  it  will  do  tbdr  children  no  good.  And  this  in  spite 
the  fact  that  snch  aad  so  many  persons  hold  the  opinion  just  ex- 
iised.  But  of  what  worth  are  mere  opinions  when  placed  side  by 
6  with  poeitive  knowledge  1    They  know  this,  in  s^te  of  the  faci 

*  Jsaiu^Ut. 
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that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  with  perfect  clearness  w 
taates  are,  what  his  occupation,  what  his  means  of  livdihi 
yeare  in  the  future  may  be.  They  know  it  in  spite  of  the 
many  of  all  ages  and  of  so  vaiious  tradex  and  employmen 
tered  the  draughting  school,  eager  to  gain  that  knowledge 
not  placed  within  their  reach  in  their  school-days,  the  nee 
they  feel  in  every-day  life.    What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  1 

The  Training  School  is  doing  its  work,  teaching  a  litt 
two  hundred  children,  and  fitting  teachers  for  the  instr 
government  of  other  schools.  No  less  than  ten  of  the  te 
cessfully  working  in  our  schools,  have  spent  a  longer  or  a  s 
in  the  Training  School. 

The  Half-time  School  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  new 
the  Orchard  into  the  old  one ;  but  it  presents  even  a  stron| 
live  than  at  first ;  for  it  now  holds  all  day,  one  part  beii 
teacher  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  afternoon.  Still 
doubtless  some  children  of  school-age  in  that  village  who  d 
the  law's  demands  in  the  matter  of  attending  school.  Th' 
Evening  Schools,  the  one  in  the  city  proper,  the  other  at  tl 
The  one  here  is  in  chaise  of  Dwight  Clark,  with  several 
that  at  the  Orchard,  occupying  two  rooms,  in  charge  of  It 
doQ  and  Richardson.  While  these  schools  are  to  some  e: 
a  substitute  for  the  day  school  by  some  who  ought  to  be 
school,  they  furnish  to  many  the  opportunity  of  acqairic 
menta  of  an  education  which  will  he  of  great  service  to 
which  they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  There  are  aboat 
pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

In  former  reports  I  have  ui^d  some  better  provinon  f 
ant  School,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  ^ain  urge! 
and  state  with  some  detail  things  desirable  for  such  a  schoi 

The  school  is  intended  to  have  an  effect  not  only  npoa 
sent  there, — to  reform  them, — but  upon  the  schools  of  the  i 
vent  truancy ;  and  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  Bch< 
comparison  of  cost  and  production,  which  leaves  the  other 
of  the  account,  as  is  sometimes  made,  leaves  out  an  essenti 
In  estimating  the  value  of  a  house  of  correction,  we  mi 
ignore  the  safety  of  a  citizen  and  the  good  order  of  society 

But  to  reform  the  boy  and  make  him  a  good  citizen  1 
taught,  for  truants  are  mostly  from  the  lower  grades  of  o 
Hence  he  needs  a  teacher.  He  needs  also  a  matron — on* 
be  to  him  a  mother,  and  give  him  a  warm  place  in  her  heart 
of  the  truants  know  as  little  of  a  mother,  In  any  just  aenae  ( 
as  Topay  did.  The  teacher  and  the  matroa  may  or  may  not 
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le  same  person.  He  needs  also  a  home — the  family,  witb  its  social, 
al  and  religious  inflaences ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
al  element  in  our  Pablio  Schools,  in  a  Reformatory  School  this 
lent  cannot  be  set  aside.  He  also  needs  to  be  furnished  with 
I,  something  adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  partly  that  he 

leam  how  to  work,  partly  that  he  may  lessen  the  expense  in- 
ed  for  him,  partly  that  he  may  form  habits  of  industry,  but  prinoi- 
r  as  a  moral  element  in  his  reformation.  He  needs,  also,  a  goar- 
ship  better  than  that  furnished  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  his  natural 
'dians,  a  guardianship  that  shall  decide  whether  to  bnng  him  be- 

the  court  for  trial,  whether  upon  his  reforming  application  shall 
lade  for  his  discharge  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  to 

for  him  and  help  him  to  a  home  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
I  is  necessary  for  the  tmant.    For  the  sake  of  the  schools  It  is  neces- 

tbat  there  should  be  room  enough  for  all  the  truants — otherwise 
e  inclined  to  truancy  will,  even  witii  their  small  knowledge  of 
lematics,  calculate  the  chances  of  escape — and  room  enough,  so 

as  long  a  seutence  can  bo  given  them  as  their  best  good  requires, 

then  a  moral  certainty  that  all  habitual  truants,  g^rls  as  welt  as 
I,  will  be  sent  there.    There  should  be  also  truant  officers,  men 

love  children  and  will  try  to  save  them,  men  who  know  how  to 
oach  other  men,  and  who  will  visit  the  homes  of  the  absentees, 
seek  to  prevent  their  becoming  habitual  truants,  and  who  shall 
;  in  the  finally  incorrigible.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
ly  a  tithe  of  the  things  required  can  be  obtained  as  the  school  is 

situated.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  city  seek  at  once 
rovide  the  necessary  accommodations  ?  I  say  the  city ;  for  if  the 
makes  the  necrasary  provision,  the  responsibility  and  the  control 

be  near,  direct  and  single,  and  those  having  charge  of  it  could 
V  it  personally  and  intimately.  There  is  no  call  for  a  great  insti- 
in,  for  an  immense  pile  of  brick  and  mortar.  Family  houses  capa- 
)f  accommodating  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  a  farm  adapted  to 
)arposes  required,  a  workshop  for  the  winter  work,  a  matron  and 
ler,  and  all  under  one  general  supervision,  would  be  all  that 
Id  be  necessary.  Should  other  towns  in  the  county,  as  some 
)tlesH  will,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
ol,  such  legislation  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so  could  easily  be 
red.  There  are  other  condderations,  pertaining  to  the  aged,  the 
n,  the  poor  at  the  almshouse,  which  are,  to  my  mind,  sufficient 
B  for  the  removal  of  the  school  ;  but  others  have  presented  them, 
lere  is  another  evil  closely  allied  to  truancy,  and  out  of  which 
icy  grows  so  naturally  and  so  generally,  that  it  and  its  remedy 
.t  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  connection.    The  evil  is  either  dob- 
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itttendanoe  at  achool,  or  frequent  absence  by  pennUaioii  of 
the  remedy  is  compulsoTy  attendance.  Fifty  yeare  ago,  i 
ing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  Bchool  irould  hai 
maoh  out  of  place,  in  New  England,  as  one  requiring  peo 
They  were  eager  to  have  their  children  secare  the  fnll  b 
school  tenn,  altogether  too  abort  for  the  education  aongl 
times  are  changed.  A  large  class  of  our  citizens  do  nc 
learniDg  as  our  fathers  did,  and  the  opportunity  for  child 
for  ftur  wages,  bearing  upon  the  cupidity  or  the  poverty  o 
either  keeps  the  child  out  of  school  entirely,  or  consents  U 
whenever  he  can  find  work.  But  why  should  not  a  pi 
quired  foy  law  to  send  bis  children  to  school  as  many  m 
year  as  that  town  ia  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school 
sory  attendance  for  a  part  of  the  year  is  already  recogi: 
bat  it  seems  to  be  baaed  upon  the  child's  right  to  an  e( 
(he  State's  need  of  an  educated  citizenship. 

Such  are  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  employment  o 
fitctories,  etc.  But  in  the  establishment  of  a  Truant  Schi 
and  compulsory  attendance  are  recognized,  baaed  dot 
truancy  as  a  crime.  But  does  not  the  course  pursued  b 
tend  directly  to  make  the  boy  a  tnumt  ?  There  is  no  bon 
that  makes  attendance  at  school  a  duty.  The  boy  is  all< 
away  from  school  on  the  slightest  pretext.  If,  then, 
tJiither,  he  leams  of  some  show  he  would  like  to  see,  or  i 
to  post  bills,  or  scatter  notices,  and  so  secure  a  ticket  to 
pian  performance,  for  all  of  which  he  would  have  obtunei 
to  be  absent  bad  he  knowD  of  the  occasion  before  he  lef 
should  he  not  take  the  responsibility  into  his  own  hands, 
eights?  If  there  be  a  muster  of  some  kind  upon  the  P) 
tereat  of  good  morals,  or  a  horserace,  politely  called  a  t 
in  the  intereet  of  agiiculture,  the  child  is  taken  from  si 
may  sell  cigars,  or  peanuts,  or  something  worse,  and  so  ui 
When  one  child  of  a  family  has  work,  in  a  &ctory  for  i 
another  attends  achool,  if  Mckness  come  to  that  Jiouaeho 
one  must  take  care, — if  the  mother  goes  out  to  wash,  & 
■auat  "  mind  the  baby,"— if  the  father's  work  is  more 
«orae  one  must  carry  the  dinner,— the  tibUd  at  school  i 
one,"  not  the  child  at  woi^.  And  this  u  done  oftentimei 
poverty  Irom  the  door,  bat  for  larger  deposits  in  the  ban) 

Hake  it  a  greater  pecuniary  loss  to  take  a  diild  fron 
from  the  factory,  and  we  not  only  prevent  the  penoilted 
we  create  a  home  sentiment  iJiat  will  go  fu  towanj 
truancy. 
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^ain,  the  law  does  not  take  a  man's  property,  or  allow  it  to  be 
Q,  withoDt  an  equiyalent  readered.  A  note  is  not  legal  nnleaa  it 
un  the  words  "  valne  reoeived,"  and  if  the  person  wtio  gave  the 
can  prove  that  there  was  no  equivalent,  he  can  auoceMfQlly  resist 
lent.  On  this  same  principle,  may  not  a  taz-payer  demand,  as  an 
rulent  for  his  school  tax,  that  the  child  shall  attend  school  ?  He 
)uilt  a  school-house,  he  pays  the  teacher.  His  property  has  been 
a,  but  where  is  his  equivalent?  Not  in  the  echool-bonse,  if  the 
I  does  not  enter  it.  Kot  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  inflnencd 
ohild  for  good,  if  the  child  doei  not  meet  the  teacher. 
IS  the  parent  the  right  to  keep  the  child  from  school  for  the  sake 
lin,  and  thus  compel  the  loss  of  the  tax  pud  7  But  it  naay  be  said 
parents  actually  need  the  help  of  their  ohildreti,  and  that  without 
ley  must  receive  help  from  the  city.  This  is  donbtlesa  true  in 
i  oaeea.  But  the  tax-payer,  the  State,  and  the  beet  interests  of 
ihild  demand  that  he  shall  attend  school,  and  our  laws  do  not  in- 
that  any  child  shall  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  on  account 
iverty.  Then  let  hia  attendance  at  school  be  seonred,  and  though 
i  may  be  higher  taxes,  there  will  be  more  intelligence,  less  pov- 
,  and  a  better  state  of  society  generally. 
^ptrMtadaU  iff  SdutU-^E.  A.  BomBABD. 

"WALES. 

is  difficult  to  get  good  teachen  to  teach  in  such  houses  in  win* 
s  some  of  ours  are.  We  feel  almost  ashamed  to  ask  tbem.  To 
«h  good  houses  and  teachers  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  parents. 
f  sbould  sustain  their  teachers  and  follow  their  children  with 
'  sympathies  in  their  daily  task. 

>  make  our  Common  Schools  the  means  of  preparing  the  rising 
ration  for  the  greatest  usefulness,  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  every 
en.  The  pupils  are  soon  to  fill  onr  places,  and  whether  with  honor 
ishoDor  dependi  in  bo  wmtH  digne  npan  tha  taiaag  leeuved  m 
icbool-room,  as  well  as  at  home.  Parents  should  visit  the  adKtols, 
encourage  both  teacher  and  soholar  by  so  doing. 

some  of  onr  schools  not  a  single  parent  has  Tinted  during  the 
le  term,  yet  they  clamor  for  good  schools.  Take  hold  and  try  to 
i  such ;  visit  the  school  and  let  the  teacher  see  that  you  are  anxious 
he  welfare  of  your  children.  Encourage,  rather  than  discourage 
our  absence  and  coldness. 

one  school,  at  least,  we  feel  mneh  more  might  have  been  accom- 
ed  had  the  parents  labored  with  the  teacher ;  they  need  not  make 
)Rt  effort  to  have  a  poor  school ;  now  and  then  a  word  unfitly 
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spoken  before  children  will  secure  it,  ffhile  a  word  wisely 
help  to  make  a  good  school. 

BcAaot  Commiat4.—a.  A.  HcFABuirD,  D.  F.  Fasub,  J.  U.  Ltoh. 

WESTFIELU 

And  your  committee,  in  what  they  deem  in  furtberai 
duty,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  truancy  fr 
and  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  a  republic  where  the  sovei 
ie  vested  in  the  people,  hot  who  are  required  to  delegate 
temporarily  to  others,  to  return  again  to  them,  to  be  agaii 
the  electors  should  be  UDirersally  educated.  Our  le^e 
long  felt  this  necessity,  and  first  provided  for  Public  Scl 
public  expense.  Since  which  time,  various  measures  have 
in  the  direction  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  achoo 
measure  has  yet  reached  the  evil.  And  as  the  populati 
and  towns  increases,  the  evil  of  truancy  seems  also  to  iticr 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  legislation  of  the  State  ha 
up  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  question  by  the  peop 
At  least  it  would  so  seem,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  ] 
the  truant  laws  now  on  our  statute  book.  The  law  aires 
that  "every  petson  having  under  his  control  a  child  betw 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually,  during  the  cor 
his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  Public  School  in  the  c 
in  which  be  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  Public 
the  town  so  long  continue,  six  weeks  of  whii-h  time  shall 
utive;  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  offt 
forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceec 
dollars."     (Chapter  41,  Section  1,  General  Statutes.) 

But  very  little  attention,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  b 
the  above  requirement  by  other  towns,  and  none  by  our  o' 
is  quite  possible  that  the  majority  of  persons  having  control 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  neglecl 
with  the  law,  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  or  the  penal 
to  it.  But  the  law,  while  it  is  severe  enough  in  its  penal 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  for  the  offence  on  the  treasurer  o 
The  duties  of  this  officer  are  entirely  foreign  to  a  service  c 
and  as  he  is  the  only  person  authorized  to  institute  proceed 
be  seen  by  the  second  section  of  the  same  chapter,  the  la 
or  quite  valueless.  The  power  to  maka  the  law  efficien 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  truant  officer,  with  authority  in 
committee  to  suspend  proceedings,  if  the  circumatanoei 
such,  in  their  opinion,  aa  to  make  it  advisable.    There  can 
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children  from  a  certain  age  to  a  certain  age  Bhould  be  compellecl 
tend  a  Public  School,  or  be  fumiabed  in  some  otber  way  by  their 
Its  or  guardians  with  certain  educational  advantages.  The  ago 
inority  is  an  ^e  of  pupilage  and  discipline,  an  age  fcr  moral  and 
eclual  training. 

bat  we  desire  to  say  is,  that  it  rcqaires  some  education,  some 
ing,  some  thought,  to  bring  a  man  up  to  that  iDtellectoal  stand- 
equiaite  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  properly  oon- 
limself.  But  you  cannot  at  once  tame  the  ox  to  the  bow,  or  the 
horse  of  the  prairie  to  the  harness.  Both  are  made  aubservient 
le  wants  of  man  by  a  alow  process  of  training.     A  man  is  no 

fit  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  without  a  previous 
iratioD,  than  the  untamed  ox  for  the  plough,  or  the  wild  horee  for 
ivner'a  carriage.  The  law  may  attempt  to  restrain  such  a  man, 
lo  so  by  phyaical  force,  or  grated  doors  and  stone  walls ;  but  the 
lint  is  all  external,  and  when  remoTed,  he  is  released  only  to  be 

restrained.  What  is  needed  is  an  internal  restraint,  applied  by 
idividual  himself.  But  it  ia  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  grown 
nrestrained,  from  bis  infancy  to  manhood,  to  apply  to  himself 
Estraint.     External  restraint  must  he  applied  by  parents,  guar- 

aad  teachers  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  person's  exbtence,  if  we 
i  have  him  apply  to  himself  self-restraint  later  in  life.  But  only 
restraint  should  be  exercised  by  others  over  the  young,  in  any 
as  will  insure  their  attendance  at  school,  good  behavior  when 
,  and  diligence  in  study,  with  such  lessons  in  morals,  in  neatness 
iropriety  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper  direction  and  instruction 
lupply  the  residue. 
>w,  while  a  majority  of  the  children  in  this  town,  and  the  State 

between  the  ages  of  fire  and  fifteen  years,  attend  school  a  part 
e  year  at  least  quite  regularly,  there  is  a  large  minority  that  sel- 
or  never  enters  the  school-room.  This  class  fills  our  jails  and 
eotiaries ;  this  class  is  a  moth  upon  the  industry  of  others,  a  dead 
it  upon  society.  This  class  is  made  up  of  children  whose  parents 
>gard!ess  alike  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  or  the 
□cc  they  may  exert  on  those  around  them.  Now,  the  only  way 
crease  this  claas  is  to  compel  by  law  (and  to  put  the  law  in  exe- 
n)  the  attendance  of  children  upon  school  from  a  certain  age  to 
Lain  age.  If  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  furnish  books  for  his  child, 
act  should  be  made  known ;  if  too  poor  to  clothe  him,  this  fact 
d  he  made  known  also ;  and  books  or  clothing  or  both  supplied 
ight  be  necessary.     If  too  poor  to  otherwise  support  him,  the 

would  of  course  pass  from  the  control  of  the  parent  to  the  con- 
if  the  town  or  State  authorities.    Thia  town  (and  the  case  is  the 
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same  with  maaj  others),  increaaing  from  year  to  year  in  its 
cannot  afford  to  allow  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  children 
in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  whole  number  of  children  b< 
and  fifteen  years,  as  returned  by  the  asBessors  this  soh 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-one;  while  the  whole  nnmb 
attended  Bobool  is  only  ten  hundred  and  thirty-five.  This 
far  too  large.  It  proves  that  our  school  system  is  not  ; 
We  have,  in  addition  to  the  law  already  quoted,  one  (see 
of  General  Statutes)  which  punishes  habitual  truants,  uid 
ttie  only  law  upon  the  subject  which  has  any  force.  But 
only  for  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  upon  the  child.  In  the 
cases  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parent,  and  not  the  child,  that  t 
not  in  attendance  at  school.  The  parent  should  in  all  cs 
looked  to,  and  if  the  child  is  found  incorrigible,  unman 
should  then  be  dealt  with.  The  truant  officers  should  in  i 
empowered  to  commence  prosecutions  under  proper  restr 
then  held  responsible  for  not  dischai^ng  their  duty.  If 
officers  were  held  as  strictly  to  their  duty  as  sheriK  and  th< 
we  should  find  the  nnmber  of  non-attendants  upon  our  scb 
decreasing.  The  sooner  legislators  and  eleotors  awake 
and  provide  effective  compulsory  measures  t«  the  end  tt 
from  a  certun  age  to  a  certain  age  shall  attend  a  Public 
some  other,  the  sooner  will  crime  decrease,  and  the  more 
be  our  public  servants,  because  they  will  be  aware  that  th 
intelligent  public  to  scan  their  acts.  One-half  the  cormj 
dvil  affairs  existe  at  the  present  time  beoaose  the  people  a 
to  detect  its  source,  and  hence  do  not  know  what  remedy 
cure  the  evil, 

Drcueing. — &j  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  1870,  drawiuj 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwe 
committee  believe  this  legislation  wise.  And  though  it  w 
to  extend  it  into  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  your  coi 
happy  to  say  they  have  made  a  beginning,  and  that  a  class 
in  the  High  School,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  J.  W, 
whose  slull  in  the  art  is  not  easily  surpassed.  It  was  not  t 
yoor  cooLDiittce,  whtti  application  was  made  to  her,  that 
could  be  obtained,  bnt,  in  view  f£  her  interest  in  the  High 
most  cheerfully  accepted  the  labor. 

Mecftanical  Draining. — In  addition  to  perspeativfl  drawi 
law  requires  the  cities  and  towns  with  ten  thoosaod  in! 
teach  mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  oommitUe  of  Springfield  opened  a  school  fi 
of  drawing  last  winter  with  great  soocess,  and  as  the  p< 
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town  approximates  bo  nearly  to  the  number  which  makes  the 
compuleory,  it  would  seem  highly  proper  that  such  a  school 
A  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  our  mechanica ;  but  your  commit- 
0  not  feel  at  liberty  to  open  snch  a  school  without  an  expreesioD 
e  part  of  the  town, 

Machusett^  with  a  hard  and  steiile  soil,  cannot  compete  with 
reat  West  in  agricultaral  productions.  And  if  she  would  main- 
her  present  relative  importance  in  the  Union,  she  should  lend 
nergies  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  inter- 
and  to  do  so  her  young  men  should  have  the  best  mechanical 
ition;  but  how  can  they  possess  it  without  a  knowledge  of 
anical  drawing  ? 
tool  Cimnilttt.—it.  L.  SoBinsoN,  1.  G-  Scott,  Hesbt  Pullib,  P.  L.  Bdbll. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


AMHERST. 


■imary  Schools. — For  the  earlier  lessons  in  drawing,  or  until  the 
has  acquired  considerable  manual  skill,  slates  will  answer  every 
>se  of  paper,  and  are  far  \eaS  expensive.  As  the  expense  of  pnt- 
into  the  several  rooms  slates  of  any  of  the  approved  patterns  for 
ary  nse  is  slight,  and  this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  providing 
pupil  with  one,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  done  at  public  ex- 
3.  Again,  those  who  are  to  instruct  in  the  schools  must  be 
•ughly  furnished  and  qualified  for  this  new  department  of  their 
.  No  novice,  with  eye  uneducated  to  judge  of  form  and  dis- 
:  with  accuracy,  and  hand  untrained  to  obey  the  will,  is  prepared 
)ch  it  with  success.  If  a  teacher  is  approved  in  other  regards,  and 
(irons  to  continue  the  exercise  of  her  gifts  in  the  sacred  calling,  let 
(  herself  in  this  respect  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  the  age, 
e  lack  the  skill,  or  the  professional  enthusiasm  to  do  this,  in 
rous  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  public  senti- 
,  easily  as  it  may  be  acquired,  and  invaluable  as  it  may  be  to  her 
I  her  school-room  work,  she  has  surely  mistaken  her  calling,  or 
nned  in  it  too  long.  In  either  case  she  should  at  once  give 
!  to  one  who  in  all  respects  is  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  the 

I  insure  systematic  and  valuable  instruction  in  drawing,  as  also 
rip  handwriting,  and  other  incidental  brsacbes  to  which  alln- 
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Hon  has  been  mtide,  our  oonrae  of  study  for  the  Prim 
riioald,  in  my  judgment,  be  revised.  The  present  one, 
general  in  its  terma,  leaves  too  much  to  the  discretion  of 
Experience  hag  convinced  me  that  a  majority  of  teachera 
definite  guidance,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  uniform  re 
Mveral  schools  the  programme  of  study  should  be  full  i 
The  precise  manner  in  which  everything  is  to  be  taugh 
no  means  be  bo  indicated  as  to  trammel  the  teacher,  bn 
very  clearly  to  define  what  shall  be  taught,  and,  so  &r 
how  often  tanght.  In  this  way,  and  in  none  other,  ci 
certainty  and  system  in  instruction,  and  the  desired  n: 
results. 

IntonnedictU  Schoolt. — Map-drawing  from  memory,  s< 
a  characteristic  in  the  system  of  Guyot,  has  been  better 
and  i^preciated  by  the  teachers,  and  consequently  bei 
This  feature  of  the  study,  beside  its  invaluable  aid  in  imp 
of  location,  distance  and  physic\al  conformation  upon  th< 
child, — assists  greatly  in  another  respect.  It  gives  him 
progress.  He  sees  that  he  is  doing  something,  that  be  is 
and  this  every  chiid  must  be  consdons  of,  to  be  interest 
dious.  Assign  him  a  page  of  arithmetical  definitions  ai 
memorise,  and  he  loathes  the  task.  He  sees  little  mea 
words,  and  still  less  profit  in  making  them  his  own.  JJi 
problems  to  solve,  something  upon  which  to  exert  his  po' 
ducing  work,  work  that  has  progressive  steps  and  an  ultim 
result,  and  be  will  toil  over  them  with  delight.  So  is  it 
of  geography  by  map-drawing.  The  lesson  of  to-day  is  u] 
to-morrow  of  river  basins,  mountun  systems,  climate  oi 
rents.  The  pupil  collects  and  groups  the  &ctB  that  pei 
topic  by  a  natural  principle  of  association,  in  preparation 
tatioD.  When  the  hour  arrives,  he  is  called  upon  to  rcpn 
the  class  the  knowledge  he  has  gained.  Crayon  in  hani: 
must  cause  a  oontAnent  in  outline  to  stand  out  from  the  so 
blackboard.  To-morrow  he  traces  in  chalky  meanderingi 
of  its  rivers,  or  runs  the  indented  coast  lines  of  its  islan 
•olitary  or  in  groups.  The  next  day  the  location  and  e 
lowlands  and  plains  are  indicated  by  their  appropriate 
again  by  the  accumulated  and  heavier  movements  of  hi 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  its  grand  old  mountuo  chains.  E 
gresuve  steps  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Finding 
reproduce  more  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  that  his  haudiv 
exactly  true  to  the  original,  as  pictured  in  bis  text-book,  1 
that  he  knows  more,  and  is  animated  and  inspired  by  t 
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unonnt  ind  variety  of  geographioRl  knowledge,  and  the  minnte- 
uid  accuracy  with  which  pupils  have  been  able  in  this  ntanaer 
bibit  it  days  and  even  weeks  after  acquiring  it,  have  been  most 
ying,  and  demongtratcd  moat  coDclnsively  the  decided  merit  of 
ew  over  the  old  methods  of  treating  and  teaching  the  study. 
p«rM(tiKlM<  1^  PwbHt  Bdumtt—a.  U  Bud. 

CUMMINGTON. 

i  are  required,  each  year,  in  making  school  returns  to  the  Secre- 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  give  the  estimated  amount  of 
contributed  by  the  districts.  This  is  about  five  hundred  dollars 
resent  year.  Why  should  not  this  amount  be  borne  by  the  taz- 
B  as  well  as  that  pud  directly  for  wages  instead  of  throwing  it 
y  upoD  those  who  send  children  to  the  schools?  We  believe 
itentioD  of  our  laws  is  to  make  the  schools  wholly  free  by  draw- 
leir  support  from  the  taxable  property  of  the  town.  The  present 
n  in  our  small  schools  makes  the  burden  a  heavy  one  for  some 
mght  not  to  bear  it.  One  instance  the  past  year :  in  a  district 
wventeen  fhmilies  only  five  patronized  the  school ;  and  of  these 
bur  boarded  the  teacher.  This  school  was  maintained  twenty- 
reeks  and  the  entire  board  was  with  four  families.  This  may  be 
trcme  case,  but  we  do  not  think  in  the  whole  town  more  than 
alf  are  called  to  support  our  schools  in  this  way.  A  still  stronger 
),  if  any  is  needed,  is  found  in  the  relief  given  to  teachers  who 
ostly  females.  The  distance  they  are  obliged  to  travel  in  stormy 
11  as  pleasant  weather  is  all  we  need  to  add  on  this  point.  Am 
ive  adopted  the  district  system  again  and  are  to  have  pruden- 
jmmittees,  while  the  present  custom  of  boarding  is  retained, 
hould  feel  it  iheir  duty  to  see  that  suitable  boarding  places  are 
diness  for  the  several  teachers.  Another  duty  of  prudentJal 
ittees  which  is  often  neglected,  is  that  of  making  arrangements 
ilding  fires,  so  that  at  nine  o'clock  each  day  the  house  is  prop- 
armed,  and  the  school  can  commence  at  once, 
ool  CbanNdn.— Lucius  C.  RoaiasoB,  Thomas  FoKnub 

GRANBT. 

notice  the  remarkable  fact,  unprecedented  in  this  town  we 
i,  that  in  the  third  district — Hiss  Helen  Eellof^,  teacher — one- 
e  scholars  have  not  lost  a  day  the  past  winter,  and  not  a  scholar 
d  a  tardy  mark  daring  the  whole  year, 
raised  last  year  by  taxation  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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dollars  for  our  schools,  and  thb  would  give  nearly  twelve  dollars  and 
fitly  cents  for  each  scholar  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Judging  by  the  educational  tables  of  the  State  for  preceding  years, 
we  doubt  if  this  amount  is  equalled  by  any  strictly  farming  town  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  record  of  past  years  also  shows  that  the 
town  has  graduated  at  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  a  large  num- 
ber of  her  sons  and  daughters,  a  very  large  per  cent,  comparatively. 
Is  there,  then,  a  growing  indifference  to  the  interests  of  education 
among  us  ?  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  surely  does  not 
indicate  it, — visitation  of  them  on  the  part  of  parents  does ;  as  also 
this  fact,  that  not  one  of  our  Granby  boys  is  now  in,  or  fitting  for, 
college,  a  condition  of  things,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  has  not 
hitherto  obtained  in  our"  history.  For  this  anomalous  condition  of 
educational  interest  among  us  there  will  probably  be  different  theories. 
Some  doubtless  suppose— or  at  least  indicate  it  by  their  action — that 
when  they  have  voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
their  responsibility  ends ;  that  the  committee  and  teachers  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  will  do  the  rest,  not  ever  imagining  that  an 
occasional  visit  from  them  would  be  a  healthy  tonic  to  teacher  and 
scholar,  encouraging  and  stimulating  both. 

If  a  circus  visits  a  neighboring  town  it  is  sure  to  draw  a  larger 
number  of  parents  (male) — though  we  hesitate  at  introducing  the 
parenthetical  word — than  all  the  school  examinations  of  the  year. 
What  does  such  a  fact  speak  ?  that  the  clown  and  sports  of  the  ring, 
athletic  performances  and  pedal  dexterity  possess  more  attractions  for 
such  parents  than  the  "  busy  hum,"  the  mental  activity  and  agility  of 
their  children  in  the  school-room?  And  what  of  that  other  fact  allud- 
ed to,  that  there  is  a  falling  off  among  us  with  reference  to  a  higher 
and  more  liberal  culture?  Are  the  boys  and  girls  among  us  less 
promising,  intellectually  ?  Do  their  parents  place  less  value  upon  a 
liberal  education  than  did  their  parents  before  them  ?  Or  is  there  less 
pecuniary  ability  among  us  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  or 
seminary  course?  Or  what  will  account  in  part  or  wholly  for  this 
fact?  We  believe  that  the  boys  and  giris  have  as  bright  parts ;  that 
the  pecuniary  ability  to  meet  the  expense  exists,  and  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  parents  do,  as  a  whole,  place  less  value 
upon  a  liberal  education  than  those  of  preceding  generations.  In  this 
practical,  scheming,  money-making  age,  when  the  '^  almighty  dollars  ^ 
have  become  our  common  '*  Penates,"  the  parent  imagines  the  shortest 
cut  to  wealth  does  not  run  through  academic  halls,  and  the  boj 
catching  the  same  spirit,  talks  of  business  rather  than  books,  of  count- 
ing-rooms rather  than  colleges. 

For  ihi  CommiH—,—8,  M.  Cook. 
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HADLEY. 

A  law  waa  enacted  by  the  last  legislatiire,  prescribing  drawing  as 
one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  all  the  Pablic  Schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  wisdom  of  such  a  law  seems  clear  to  us.  Hence  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  put  its  provisions  in  practice. 

The  teachers  of  the  Primary,  Mixed  and  Intermediate  Schools, 
have  each  been  furnished  with  a  set  of  drawing  cards,  with  a  view  of 
giving  lessons  from  them  upon  the  blackboard,  which  has  been  done 
in  some  instances,  with  considerable  success. 

In  the  two  Grammar  Sc^ipols,  Bartholomew's  Lessons  in  Drawing 
(first  book),  have  been  used  for  a  simultaneous  lesson  of  fifleen  min- 
utes or  more,  three  times  a  week,  with  gratifying  results,  especially 
in  the  Central  Grammar  School. 

We  believe  that  drawing  is  scarcely  less  important  than  writing. 
They  are  kindred  branches,  differing  little  in  respect  of  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  acquisition,  and  acquiring  one  is  an  aid  in  acquiring  the 
other. 

Although  our  schools  speaking  in  the  general  were  never  better, 
within  our  knowledge  as  we  judge,  we  are  aware  of  defects  that  are 
the  reason  for  regret  in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens  and  call  loudly 
for  remedy  and  improvement. 

A  chronic  and  insuperable  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  teachers  of  the 
needed  stamp.  This  has  been  brought  to  your  notice.  It  will  avail 
little  we  fear  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  would  simply  say,  however,  that 
we  desire,  as  we  are  expected,  to  employ  teachers  from  among  our- 
selves so  far  as  we  may.  In  so  doing  we  must  needs  take  such  as 
are  to  be  had.  Some  of  these  are  young,  without  experience  or  suffi- 
cient literary  qualification,  having  no  special  aptness  to  teach,  nor 
love  for  the  work,  nor  training  for  it.  Hence  they  enter  the  school- 
room at  great  disadvantage  to  learn  how  to  teach.  Some  of  this  class 
do  remarkably  well  and  happily  disappoint  expectation,  while  others 
m  these  circumstances  learn  slowly. 

There  is  need  of  better  supervision.  This  important  work  must  be 
given  to  busy  men.  It  has  been  committed  to  those  who  have  on 
them  the  cares  and  burdens  of  an  engrossing  profession,  and  who  can 
give  to  this  duty  only  intervals  of  time  snatched  from  paramount  en- 
gagements. It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  give  to  the  schools  such 
attention  as  is  required  of  us  by  law,  well  aware  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  service  that  needs  to  be  supplied.  If  more  time  could  be  given  in 
this  way,  and  this  oversight  be  more  vigilant  and  thorough,  other 
things  being  the  same,  we  might  hope  that  our  schools  would  be  bet- 
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ter  than  thej  are.  Bat  any  great  change  for  the  better  in 
woald  involve  the  employment  of  a  paid  Superintendent, 
devote  the  best  of  his  time  tc^  this  businesB.  Bat  this  ire 
gest  aa  a  recommendation  likely  to  be  complied  with  in 
stances. 

Another  evil  in  connection  with  our  schools  we  wiah 
notice  strongly,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  don< 
of  cure.  Allusion  was  made  to  this  in  the  last  report ;  w 
tion  to  it  ag^n.  We  refer  to  irregular  attendance ;  thi 
scholars  from  school  at  any  and  all  times,  in  tbe  middle 
This  evil  has,  perhaps,  never  been  so  great  as  during  tl 
Some  of  this  irregular  attendance,  dariBg  the  winter  esj 
been  due  to  Bicknees  and  of  course  inevitable.  Bat  mac 
must  be  accounted  for  otherwise.  It  must  be  laid  to  tl 
our  prime  industry, — tobacco  growing.  Scholars  are  kt 
schools  in  great  numbers  to  help  in  this  basiness.  The 
school  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers,  to  weed,  drop,  set, 
sucker,  cut,  hang,  take  down  and  strip  tobacco.  No  chai 
be  made  in  the  school  terms  that  shall  avoid  the  difficnl 
fact  or  two  by  way  of  illustration.  The  morning  of  Mond 
was  damp  succeeding  a  runy  night.  On  visiting  a  nambe 
that  day,  we  had  occasion  to  feel  and  say  greatiy  to  oar 
bacco  is  king."  The  register  in  No.  8  showed  that  the 
belonging  to  the  school ;  we  found  15  present ;  in  No.  S,  ^ 
regiatered,  18  present ;  N.  Hadley  Primary,  61  registered, 
N.  Hadley  Intermediate,  64  registered,  29  present ;  N.  H) 
mar,  47  registered,  17  present ;  No.  4,  31  registered,  22  pr 
255  registered,  144  present.  Let  it  be  marked,  that  of  47 
N.  Hadley  Grammar  School,  17  only  were  present,  30  aht 
day,  Jan.  16,  was  another  day  like  the  one  just  named,  f 
came  ander  notice.  Out  of  40  registered  in  the  Centra]  I: 
School,  21  were  present ;  Grammar  School,  40  restored, 
High  School,  56  registered,  26  present ;  total,  136  register 
ent.  Sixty-four  absent  on  that  day  in  these  three  schools, 
of  them  on  account  of  illness.  These  are  samples;  rat! 
cases  let  us  hope.  The  like  of  this  is  liable  to  occur  any 
year.  We  ask  earnest  attention  to  facts  like  these,  the  ca 
of  their  sure  effect  in  injuring  the  schools  permanently,  t 
through,  and  not  for  the  day  merely.  Thus  classes  are  wh 
np.  Some  were  found  without  one  left  out  of  a  lai^  class, 
of  the  school  ia  thus  sadly  let  down,  the  order  is  broken  up 
study  is  killed,  teachers  are  worried  and  disheartened.  > 
such  as  stay  out  greatly  injured,  but  those  who  are  in  schoo! 
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greatly  likewise.  One  such  day  in  a  school  does  miBohief  inoal- 
le  ;  it  lasts  many  days  through  a  term ;  nay  more,  it  is  an  injury 
idmits  no  repair.  Such  a  fact  implies  a  low  esteem  or«dacatioii, 
ends  to  educate  the  minds  of  all,  te'achers,  parents  and  children, 
the  undervaluing  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  which  we  pro- 
at  anch  cost.  Look  at  the  matter  and  see  if  this  be  not  a  waste 
mey  fearfiil  to  contemplate,  thongh  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
toftheoaee. 

i  ask  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  oonfidence  that  the  good 
ns  of  the  town  will  see  that  this  is  a  crying  evil  that  must  be 
d.  Men  whose  views  are  so  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  pab- 
struotion,  who  feel  a  just  pride  in  onr  school  system,  and  vote 
1  sums  of  money  to  support  it,  will  surely  be  resolved  that  all 
act  be  spoiled  in  such  wise  as  has  been  indicated.  There  is  in- 
e  and  wrong  in  this  course  that  no  gain  that  may  acorue  caa 
ensate. 
lool  Cbwm»ig«.— R.  Atbm,  E.  S.  Dwight,  W.  H.  BainAii. 

MIDDLEFIELD. 

oe  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  in  town,  the  improve- 
of  onr  schools  has  been  more  general  and  permanent.  All  of 
have  been  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  best  teachere  that  our 
)  would  permit  us  to  procure,  have  been  provided  for  them,  as 
ants  and  demands  of  each  seemed  to  require.  Under  the  dis- 
lystem,  eleven  schools  were  established,  four  of  which  have 
jrovided  for  under  the  new  arrangement,  decreasing  the  iggre- 
y{  expense  six  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars.  It  continued  six 
IS,  which  is  the  legal  length  of  schools.  Two  or  three  of  our 
Is  are  yet  too  small  to  be  profitable,  costing  the  town  about  the 
amount  to  fiimish  instmotion  to  nine  scholars  in  one  school, 
t  does  to  forty  in  another. 

order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  so  should  its  importance  be  estimated 
!  school-room.  And  the  teacher  who  maintiuna  it  with  the 
:Bt  B^regate  of  corporal  infliction,  is  usually  the  most  euccess- 
rhe  phrase,  "  Take  off  your  coat,  sir,"  with  its  usual  acoompani- 
so  often  repeated  in  the  school-room  during  the  early  part  of  the 
df  century,  is  now  nearly  obsolete ;  most  teachers  find  other  means 
loring  better  results,  which  are,  in  general,  by  appealing  to  the 
feelings,  rather  than  to  a  dread  of  physical  sufiering.  Kind 
I  have  a  wondrous  power.  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath, 
levous  words  stir  up  anger."    Scolding  and  fretting  only  make 
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ructions  were  also  given  in  ibis  department  in  teachen*  meetings, 
s  a  resnlt  in  most  of  the  Bchools  tlie  work  has  been  done  well,  very 
ell.  In  some,  lack  of  ability  or  confidence,  or  an  indisposition  on 
le  part  of  the  teacherA,  has  caused  a  great  neglect  of  duty ;  yet  as  a 
hole,  the  study  of  drawing  has  been  a  success.  Its  results  are  seen 
I  improved  writing,  map-drawing  and  work  of  pupils  on  the  slate, 
3ard  and  paper.  More  correct  habits  of  observation  are  found, 
he  judgment  of  pupils  has  been  favorably  called  into  action  and  dis- 
plined.  The  eye  and  hand  of  each  pupil  have  been  trained ;  a  correct 
[ea  of  form  and  symmetry  called  out.  Still  greater  improvement 
1  all  these  points  will  be  g^ned  the  coming  year  if  the  superintend- 
it  and  teachers  pertbrm  their  duty. 
SupavUeadtiU  of  Sdumb^-L.  F.  WlKD. 

SOUTH  HADLEY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  school  b  seriously  interfered  with  by  those 
arents  or  guardians  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars,  keep  their 
tiildren  out  of  school  from  Ume  to  time  to  do  a  little  work.  This 
I  a  great  evil  and  ^oar  committee  are  confident  that  those  who  have 
lese  children  in  charge  would  so  regard  it,  did  they  but  give  th« 
ibject  a  little  consideration.  This  irregularity  of  attendance  is  in- 
irioQH  to  the  school  no  less  than  the  scholar.  Teachers  well  know 
'hat  a  check  Is  thereby  given  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their  pupils,  for 
lis  action  of  parents  confirms  their  children  in  the  opinion  to  which 
le  youthful  mind  is  only  too  readily  inclined — that  attending  school 
I,  after  all,  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
rhea  a  fother  says  to  bb  son,  "  You  mnst  make  good  use  of  your 
ime  at  school,  for  learning  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  when 
ou  grow  to  be  a  man,"  and  shortly  afterwards  tells  him  that  he  must 
tay  at  home  the  next  day,  or  for  a  week,  perhaps,  to  help  strip 
obacco  or  to  saw  wood,  the  hoy  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that  his  father 
oes  not  really  mean  what  he  saad  about  the  importance  of  attending 
chool,  and  will  take  example  most  probably  from  hia  practice  rather 
ban  his  precept.  So  important  is  this  matter  of  punctual  and  regn- 
u-  attendance  that  the  marks  of  absence  or  tardiness  in  the  columns 
if  the  register  afford  a  sure  means  of  judging  the  prosperity  of  the 
chool. 

In  a  communication  to  the  committee  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  by 
he  principal  of  the  High  School,  he  treats  of  one  subject  which  can  best 
>e  stated  in  hia  own  words  :  "I  would  like  to  speak  here  of  an  objec- 
ion  which  I  have  beard  rused  by  several  parties,  viz. :  that  our  course 
s  too  severe,  and  that  we  are  attempting  to  force  onr  pupils  into  too 
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rapid  progrees.  Speaking  not  oa\j  for  myaelf  but  for  every 
in  your  employ,  I  can  say  that  nothing  U  further  from  oar  ii 
I  ask  all  who  hold  such  ideu  to  examine  oar  coarse  of  stndy  c 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  amended  if  it,  or  any  part  of  i 
severe.  I  can  but  think  that  the  cause  of  such  complaint  lii 
other  quarter  and  has  its  ori^n  in  an  evil  much  too  comi 
much  to  be  deprecated.  I  refer  to  irregular  attendance.  T 
parents  do  not  appreciate  the  ill  results  of  a  laxity  in  this 
Absence  from  a  single  recitation  may  cause  the  pupil  to 
along  under  the  disadvantage  for  weeks.  A  bright,  intclligei 
hoy  commences  a  term  full  of  enthusiasm  for  study;  everyih 
on  nicely — lessona  are  easily  committed,  till  in  an  nnfortnni 
comes  a  temptation  for  an  absence ;  a  visitor  arrives,  perha 
ride  is  proposed,  and  the  child,  with  only  a  child's  wisdom, 
ao  absence.  It  is  thoagbtlesely  granted,  and  a  day  or  two 
enjoyment.  The  pupil  comes  back  to  find  his  class  advanced 
plying  principles  he  has  not  mastered,  and  even  with  all  exe 
the  parts  of  teacher  and  pupil,  double  labor  is  repaired  to  i 
the  loss,  even  if  it  can  be  done;  the  child  gets  tired  and  disc< 
the  lessons  seem  h^rd,  the  zest  is  all  gone.  Complaints  ar 
and  the  course  of  study  or  the  teacher  is  blamed  for  what  w 
the  parent's  fault.  I  have  even  known  parents  take  healthy 
&om  school  for  a  week  to  'rest  them,'  not  knowing  how  mu 
work  and  discour^ement  they  were  entuUng  upon  them 
Dustakcn  kindness ;  for,  of  course,  the  progress  of  a  dass  mui 
stayed  for  an  individual  memlwr;  and  I  have  never  found 
at  all  willing  to  have  their  children  submit  to  the  other  alter 
that  of  placing  in  a  lower  grade.  It  has  been  quite  a  preval 
tom  for  parents  to  allow  their  boys  to  absent  themselves 
*strawbeiTy  time'  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  few  dollars, 
of  oases  where  this  absence  has  taken  a  year  from  the  pn^rei 
papil,  and  many  where  a  course  of  dra^ng  has  been  cause 
better.  Is  this  true  economy?  The  system,  too,  of  inte: 
attendance,  even  allowed  by  those  whose  means  are  ample, ' 
Tiuled ;  many  of  our  seats  being  filled  in  winter  by  boys  wh 
work  during  the  summer.  With  some  this  is,  no  donbt,  a  ni 
necessity  and  regrot,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  a  necesuty. 
course  would  he  considered  folly  in  learning  a  trade  or  purse 
business.  Is  it  not  greater  folly  in  this  case  ?  I  am  glad  to 
some  are  becoming  conscious  of  this  and  trust  it  will  soon, 
custom  of  'boarding  round,'  be  among  the  things  that  were," 
Seiool  CboMuUM.— B.  0.  Dwionr,  B.  C.  Buihabd,  N.  Fbmtor. 
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SOUTHAMPTON.  , 

Then  hov  TDIU17  good  thinga  have  been  said  abont  visiting  sohooli, 
ad  taking  an  interest  in  the  studies  of  our  children.  What  light 
leanifl  in  the  eye  of  a  little  boy  on  seeing  his  mother  enter  the  school- 
)0ni,  and  how  strong  is  hia  determination  to  have  a  good  lesBon  that 
[temoon !  What  aunsfaine  does  her  presence  shed  over  happy  faces, 
ad  what  a  life  is  given  to  every  exercise !  How  loud  the  boys  spell, 
ad  what  perfect  lessons  in  geography  ! 

Mothers,  it  pays  well  to  spend  an  aftenn)0n  in  the  achool-room. 
,nd  how  mnch  yon  can  aid  in  preparing  the  recitations  of  your  chil- 
ren.  Lessons  that  have  been  once  recited  at  home,  will  pass  off 
ell  at  school,  and  they  will  be  remembered.  The  ground  can  be 
ell  prepared  by  the  parent,  and  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  do 
at  to  cast  in  the  seed. 

And  the  community  at  large  has  much  responsibility  in  regard  to 
lucation.  Every  one  that  can  speak,  or  act,  helps  to  give  tone  to 
ublic  sentiment,  and  that  in  our  country  is  the  power  behind  the 
irone.  Let  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and  the  dangers  to  our 
ee  Institutions  from  ignorance  be  the  theme  of  frequent  discussion 
.  a  neighborhood,  and  aoon  there  will  be  such  a  pressure,  that  ava- 
clous  parents  will  be  ashamed  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school 
T  the  sake  of  their  small  earnings ;  and  children  will  feel  that  going 
>  school  is  no  mere  pastime,  but  serious,  earnest  work. 
Sctool  Ommilttt.—'Rarva  P.  Willi,  Au.  Nilu,  Isaac  PABion. 


MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 


ASHLAND. 


A  lack  of  interest  in  the  schools  leads  to  many  misuDderstandingt 
home,  and  to  trouble  at  school.  If  parents  care  so  little  about  the 
[ucation  of  the  children  that  they  rarely  viut  the  schools,  the 
holare  may  be  pardoned  if  they  think  that  study  is  not  the  most 
iportant  thing  in  the  world.  Examination  day  comes,  but  the  pa- 
nts are  absent  then.  One  school  of  over  fifty  scholars  had  but  siz 
gitora  present  on  examination  day,  and  some  other  schools  were 
■out  as  well,  or  poorly,  cared  for.  This  feeling  in  the  parents  will 
}are  a  teacher's  usefulness.    How  can  a  proper  degree  of  discipline 
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be  muntained,  when  the  parents  say  in  the  presence  of  tl 
*'I  would  like  to  vee  the  teacher  who  would  dare  lay  a  fii 
children."  Suppose  the  teacher  lays  down  a  penalty  the 
how  much  weight  does  it  have  with  the  child  who  says 
"If  I  am  puahhed  the  teacher  will  catch  it,  for  father  or  i 
so  last  night."  Again,  the  parents,  by  a  proper  show 
might  malce  the  labors  of  any  new  teacher  much  lighter;  in 
prevent  a  resignation.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply,  "No  i 
stay  with  success  if  he  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  schc 
admit  that  willingly,  but  the  confidence  of  the  acholars  m 
wanting  if  the  parents  did  their  duty.  When  a  child  com 
the  close  of  the  first  day  or  week,  saying,  "I  don't  tike  th 
instead  of  correcting  the  fueling  and  advising  delay  in  ma 
opinion,  the  parent  without  investigation  sides  with  the  c 
the  discontent,  and  then  points  to  the  lack  of  interest  t 
have  in  the  school  as  a  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  1 
If  instead  of  doing  this,  or  taking  the  children  out  of  s 
would  keep  them  there  until  prejudice  had  subsided,  th 
was  fault  in  the  teacher,  it  would  be  clearly  manifest. 


BELMONT. 

Our  dull  scholars  are  the  plants  which  we  wish  most  c 
tivated.  Unless  they  are  watched  and  encouraged  thej 
dull  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning.  We  1 
hardy  plant  will  mature  even  if  neglected,  while  a  tenc 
die.  Whether  it  is  best  to  place  the  dull  scholars  by  thi 
what  position  they  shall  occupy  in  the  school  so  as  best  to ' 
without  hindrance  to  the  more  gifted,  we  are  not  prepare 
We  leave  this  to  the  teacher,  under  the  advice  of  the  sul 
of  each  district,  but  these  scholars  must  not  be  neglected 
aged. 

The  interests  of  our  schools  will  be  promoted  by  the  i 
of  an  educated,  honest  and  efficient  superintendent  of  i 
Arlington  and  Watertown  may  be  willing  to  ,}oin  in  th< 
one,  we  ask  the  town  to  give  the  committee  the  anthoi 
the  appointment.  We  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  1 
lature  compelling  the  school  committees  of  several  adjoin! 
meet  in  convention  and  there  choose  a  superintendent  of 
of  said  towna.    A  sufficient  salary  can  then  be  paid  to 
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Brvicei  of  an  able  and  efficient  man;  this  to  apply  only  to  thosa 
ovns  thronghont  the  State  where  there  is  not  a  superintendent. 

Bchoot  Commiiire — J.  W.  Tdhkbr,  Wamucn  Phoit,  H.  W.  Uhwh,  Hssbt  Richasd- 

J>,  HOBACB  BlBP,  Gbo.  W.  Wau,  Jr. 

BILLERICA. 

The  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  pnpila,  both  in  and  around 
he  school-room,  b  deserving  of  special  mention.  While  there  is  still 
lucb  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  there  is  evidently,  less  of  coarse- 
less  and  roughness  to  complain  of  than  formerly,  and  a  higher  stand- 
,rd  of  refinement. 

This  ia  a  part  of  the  school  education  t«  which  the  committee  have 
ittached  much  importance  in  the  employing  of  teachers,  and  one  they 
ronld  commend  to  the  attenUoD  of  all  parents  and  care-takers  of 
children.  What  is  procured  in  the  school  from  the  lessons,  while  it 
9  the  most  prominent  consideration,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one. 
rhe  acquiring  of  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  of  deference  to  others, 
nuat  have  assigned  to  it  an  important  place.  A  school  or  a  teacher 
acking  in  this  respect  is  inndamentally  wanting,  and  there  is  nothing 
rhich  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  parents  could 
ender  aid  more  directly  than  in  this.  There  is  no  cause  which  can- 
lot  be  removed,  why  the  reproach  of  a  low  standard  of  refinement 
hould  attach  to  public  country  schools,  and  the  belief  that  something 
las  been  and  ia  being  done  in  our  town  to  remove  this  reproach,  ia 
lanse  of  congratula^on. 

More  strictly  than  under  the  old  district  syatem,  the  school  is  the 
lare  of  the  whole  community,  through  those  who  are  regularly  chosen 

0  have  oversight  of  it.  Glad  of  suggestions  these  ever  are,  if  rightly 
illing  their  place,  and  ready  to  consider  any  requests,  but  to  them 
lelongs  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  touching  the  fitness  or 
itherwise  of  teachers,  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  disci- 
iline  of  the  school,  and  whatever  else  concerns  it.  Interest,  sympathy 
,nd  coiiperatjon  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  pupils  are  exceed- 
ngly  desirable  and  beneficial ;  but  when  these  are  suffered  to  degen- 
irate  into  interference  and  a  jealous  feeling  of  individaal  rights,  it 
lecomes  one  of  the  moat  formidable  evils  with  which  the  teacher  of 

1  country  school  has  to  contend.  Where,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
muntry  more  than  in  citfes  and  large  towns,  the  teacher  is  indmately 
Luown,  and  in  turn  knows  the  parents,  their  habits  and  peculiarities, 
ler  situation  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  demands  a  large  exercise 
>f  considenttioD  and  charity.  The  leas  the  interests  of  separate  fami- 
ies,  or  the  opinions  or  preferences  of  individuals  are  either  brought 
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to  the  teacher's  notice,  or  regarded  by  her,  the  better.  E 
the  motive  is  purely  to  help  the  teacher,  and  the  vbj  : 
olearly  to  do  it — except  for  this,  the  wisest  coarse  is  to  1< 
and  to  regard  her  as  amenable  to  the  committee  alone, 
all  each  individual  could  wish,  and  doeB  not  do  exactly  b 
as  they  desire  or  deem  beat,  she  may  yet  be  doing  a  g 
work  for  the  school,  and  may  be  improving  with  regard  tc 
deficiency,  as  by  some  it  is  deemed. 

Bdool  Coinmittte.—C-  C.  HuuBr,  Chatrman;  O.  F.  Eluoxt,  C.  Flci 

BOXBOROUGH. 

Every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  good  go^ 
school;  the  only  question  is  how  to  accomplish  it.  Som 
it  can  be  done  by  what  they  call  kindness.  We  think  it 
that  some  children  will  not  learn  anless  controlled.  The; 
subjection  to  authority ;  must  submit  or  be  willing  to  i 
superior  will.  We  do  not  doubt  that  most  children  at  ] 
school  may  be  controlled  by  kindness ;  but  we  think  it  g 
lay  down  the  rule  that  force  must  never  be  used.  The  ] 
kindness  the  teacher  can  do  an  indolent,  idle,  wilfiil,  vicii 
hedient  scholar,  is  to  bring  him  by  force  into  subjection,  i 
cannot  otherwise  be  secured.  If  coqK>ral  punishment 
necessary  to  secure  this  end,  then  why  should  it  not  be  a 
ishment  should  never  he  inflicted  merely  to  secure  or 
teacher's  authority,  but  because  the  teacher's  authority  is 
the  highest  and  moat  rapid  advancement  of  the  scholar 
which  he  is  sent  to  school. 

The  parent  must  remember  that  in  the  school-room  the 
Aill  authority,  and  the  parent  must  not  blame  the  teacher, 
order  and  good  discipline,  the  teacher  resorts  to  the  same 
the  parent  uses  at  home  or  ought  to  use.  We  say  ought 
cause  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  the  lack  of  order  an 
at  home  makes  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
burdensome  and  difficult.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  actn 
same  motives,  and  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance,  love  ai 
lliat  would  influence  the  kind  but  conscientious  parent  at 

S*F*riiilauitM.—Ouvmt  Withikbib. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

77ie  Twining  School. — This  school  has  been  in  oper 
one  year,  ttaA.  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  throngh 
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lental  stage  and  settled  down  to  its  recogniEed  vork  aa  an  eBtablished 
art  of  onr  educational  system. 

It  was  opened  in  Febniary,  1870,  with  a  very  lai^  claas  of  young 
.dies,  and  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  ward  in 
le  city,  on  a  plan  whose  general  outlines  only  were  fixed,  and  the 
Btaila  of  whtoh  it  was  presumed  the  large  and  extraordinary  commit* 
re  in  chai^  of  the  enterprise  were  empowered  to  settle  as  it  became 
ear  what  was  required. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  the  appointment  of  a  principal  and 
isistant;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  Training 
'lass  wonld  themselres  be  able  to  conduct  the  instruclJon  of  the 
rimary  classes  in  the  building,  under  the  general  directioD  of  Miss 
[unroe ;  while  the  principal,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  was  to  be  occnpied  maioly 
ith  the  young  ladies  of  the  class  in  training.  It  was  supposed  at 
lis  time  that  tbe  benefite  to  be  derived  froui  the  school  would  be 
rafioed  in  the  mala  to  tbe  Trdning  Class,  and  that  they  would 
iceive  them  from  the  three  sources,  of  practice  in  the  Primary  rooms, 
istmction  in  theory  and  practice  by  the  principal,  and  from  occa- 
onal  substitution  in  other  schools. 

Tbe  principal  and  her  assistant,  although  from  the  first  they  doubted 
te  wisdom  of  some  parts  of  this  plan,  devoted  themselves  generou^y 
id  earnestly  to  it,  and  labored  with  all  their  might  to  make  the 
[periment  a  success.  It  was  fouud,  however,  after  several  months 
*  trial,  that  the  plan  was  defective.  The  primary  classes  could  not 
3  managed  by  the  young  ladies  as  was  attempted.  The  scholars 
iderBtood  very  quickly  the  difference  between  them  and  permanent 
tacbers,  and  could  not  be  made  to  respect  their  authority.  And  the 
equent  changes  required,  to  give  every  one  her  due  proportion  of 
ractice  in  teaching,  seemed  to  doom  the  classes  to  be  instructed  by 
lacbers  in  the  first  and  most  inexperienced  stage.  As  soon  as  they 
tqnired  a  little  experience  and  control  of  the  room,  and  gave  promise 
'  doing  well,  the  turn  of  another  would  begin,  and  the  round  of 
experience  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

In  addition  to  the  injustice  which  was  thns  done  to  the  class,  the 
tmmittee  found  by  careful  observation  that  the  young  ladies  them- 
Ives  did  not  improve  under  this  method  aa  they  should.  It  was 
'ond  that  they  needed  constant  supervision.  They  had  no  models 
'  instruction  before  them, — no  standards  and  no  ideas, — and  required 
1  their  practice  the  continual  presence  of  a  competent  person  to 
irect  them  and  to  form  their  ideas  and  habits  by  her  own  example. 

These  results  were  duly  communicated  to  the  board ;  and  at  the 
wning  of  the  present  school-year.  In  September,  the  committee  were 
lie  to  take  a  first,  and  as  it  has  proved  a  sufficient  step  toward  the 
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correction  of  these  evils  by  appointing  two  additional  Pi 
era, — one  for  each  vacant  room. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  since.  The  appointment  ol 
era  had  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  committee  t 
the  board  to  discontinue  the  one  daily  session  in  the  Pi 
of  this  school,  which  had  been  necessary  at  first,  and 
them  in  agreement  with  the  houra  of  the  other  Primarie 

As  the  school  is  now  coo<3uctcd,  the  young  ladies  of 
Class  have  the  advantage  of  as  much  actual  practice  i 
room  as  they  require ;  but  it  is  always  practice  under 
competent  and  paid  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room,  wh 
they  are  for  the  time  being.  In  this  way  the  discipline  • 
perfectly  maintained.  The  young  ladies  have  the  mo<J 
before  them,  and  are  not  allowed  to  drill  themselves  int 

The  principle  on  which  the  practice  of  the  Training 
condncted  may  therefore  be  eaid  to  be  that  of  practice  u 
and  competent  supervision. 

The  class  are  not,  however,  occupied  wholly  in  snc 
observation  in  the  school-room.  They  receive  daily  lesa 
and  practice  from  the  principal.  They  are  carefully  inst 
ideas  which  apply  to  the  management  of  classes  and  of  I 
They  are  taught  how  to  observe  and  how  to  teach. 

Their  hours  of  attendance  are  wholly  in  the  morning 
to  2  P.  M.,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Primary  classes  a 
undisturbed  care  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  are  not  of  th< 
advanced  education,  but  are  designed  to  give  a  special  qi 
teaching  in  the  Primary  Schools.  They  form  a  basis  o: 
for  Grammar- School  instruction.  But  the  school  is  not 
to  train  a  class  for  Gram  mar- School  instruction,  and  i 
designed  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  Primaries.  Th 
given  to  the  class  cover  the  ground  of  theory  and  pr 
take  up  great  numbers  of  examples  and  illustrations,  ant 
work  actually  done ;  and  they  are  in  addition  an  att«mp 
class  to  those  habits  of  mind  which  are  so  important  ii 
and  to  give  them,  from  the  study  of  tezt-boolia  and  i 
elementary  lectures,  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  re 
school-room. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  opening  of  the  school  that 
auxiliary  of  the  training  work  would  be  snbstituUon  in  t 
maries  of  the  city.  The  numbers  in  attendance  were  i 
niently  large,  and  no  harm  resulted  from  the  plan. 
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lie  school  has  dow,  we  suppose,  settled  down  to  about  its  normal 
nbership ;  and  the  committee  find  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
much  rather  than  too  Uttte  Bubatitution.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ctice,  if  carried  too  far,  would  disorganize  the  clasa  and  defeat  the 
Is  of  the  school.  The  success  of  the  plan  requires  that  the  young 
lea  should  remain  substantially  undisturbed  in  their  work  throngb- 
the  year.  They  should  be  expected  to  begin  the  year  with  the 
ool  and  remain,  to  the  end,  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
as  substitutes  indiscriminately,  or  whcBCver  an  opportunity  offers, 
only  under  regulation,  and  as  their  own  progress  in  the  Training 
Lool  and  the  interest  of  the  school  require. 

Fhe  BmeJU  to  be  l^epectedfrom  the  Training  School,  and  the  ute 
cA  should  be  made  of  it. — This  school,  to  be  as  useful  as  it  is  hoped 
t  it  will  be,  should  not  be  left  merely  to  train  and  graduate  its 
lual  class.  It  should  be  in  a  sense  the  Kormal  School  of  the  city, 
model  and  the  instructor  especially  of  all  the  Primary  teachers, 
t  will  send  forth  annually  a  trained  class  into  our  schools,  and 
3ugh  them  affect  very  much  the  whole  system  of  public  education. 
t  it  is  designed  to  do  much  more  than  this,  and  be  an  important 
icfit  to  every  instractor  in  the  city.  The  statute  of  the  Common- 
tlth  requires  the  teachers  to  visit  other  schools.  This  school  is 
vided  as  one  above  all  others  to  be  Tiaited.  Arrangements  are 
io  for  such  visitation,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  teachers 
1  see  here  examples  of  what  they  can  do,  and  models  of  the 
f  to  do  it.  For  the  sake  of  preventing  this  school  from  running 
much  to  theory,  and  losing  its  practical  value  and  character, 
as  been  kept  as  it  was  at  first, — no  more  select  than  the  average. 
;  children  come  mainly  from  families  which  are  in  no  respect 
ve  an  average  condition  in  life,  and  what  is  accomplished  with 
Ti  can  certainly  be  accomplished  in  any  school  in  the  city  by  any 
;her  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

'articularly  at  the  present  time,  when  efforts  are  making  to  intro- 
e  a  freer  and  more  various  system  of  instruction  into  the  Primaries, 
s  the  value  of  such  a  training  become  conspicuous.  In  all  plans 
school  improvement  we  come  back  at  last  upon  the  character  and 
lity  of  the  teachers ;  and  any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
mine  the  course  of  study  adopted  during  the  year  past,  will  ob- 
'e  at  once  how  much  more  is  left  to  the  teachers  than  formerly, 
believe  that  to  be  the  true  system  which  leaves  the  most  to  them, 
ch  is  consistent  with  order,  and  holds  them  to  the  widest  and 
est  responsibility  fbr  results.  Every  step  of  approach  to  such  a 
«m  is  new  evidence  of  the  importance  in  tbe  system  of  such  an 
itnlion  as  our  Training  School. 
19 
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For  the  information  of  the  public  we  would  say  that  tl 
ia  not  designed  to  be  a  select  school  for  any  who  vris 
their  education,  or  to  qualify  theniBelves  for  the  general  v 
ing.  It  ia  a  training  department  provided  by  the  city  fo 
It  is  understood  that  those  who  derive  benefit  from  it  ar 
by  instructing  in  our  schooU;  and  it  is  not  considered  t 
mittee  are  under  obligations  to  receive  pupils  into  It 
number  nor  at  any  other  times  than  is  likely,  in  their 
promote  the  objects  for  which  the  school  was  established 

77<«  Drawing  School. — At  the  lost  session  of  the  legis 
was  passed  requiring  every  city  having  more  than  ten  thi 
itants  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  co 
compliance  with  this  Act,  the  city  government  early 
procured  a  room  in  Ilyde's  block,  in  the  second  ward, 
was  at  once  opened  by  the  committee.  Professor  Chi 
structor  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  practical  e 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school ;  and  in  December,  Mi 
engaged  as  his  assistant.  Ninety  persons  appeared  at  th 
opening  of  the  school ;  and  dunng  the  two  months  of 
one  hundred  and  forty — among  them  carpenters,  machii 
glass-cutters,  stereotypers  and  cabinet-makers — have  s 
selves  of  its  privileges. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  one  hundrec 
and  the  average  attendance  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  each  class  meeting  t 
Models,  charts,  and  designs  for  copying  have  been  fun 
teachers.  Drawing  boards  and  instruments  have  been 
the  committee  at  a  coet  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
further  outlay  for  this  purpose  will  be  required  for  severs 
the  school  is  considerably  enlarged.  Instruction  has  1 
architectural,  machine,  and  ornamental  or  free-hand  dr 
half  the  pupils  study  architectural  drawing,  one-fourth  n 
ing  and  one-fourth  ornamental  drawing  or  designing.  . 
school  was  at  the  outset  an  experiment,  and  from  its  nnli 
suflered  for  a  time  from  lack  of  an  assistant  instrnctc 
room,  lights  and  instruments,  the  progress  already  made 
the  committee  in  the  belief  that  the  school  will  prove  on 
useful  as  well  as  popular  features  of  our  Common-School 

It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some  intelligent  prepar 
prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  to  teach  mechanics  and  : 
has  been  termed  the  "  alphabet "  of  their  education,  to 
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paring  to  work  at  the  carpeoler'a  bench  and  the  machinist's  Uthe 
ilitiea  for  study  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  courses  in 
ik-keeping  and  the  modern  languages,  and  in  the  classics  and  math- 
atics,  by  which  their  fellows  are  now  trained  for  the  connting-room 
I  the  colicge.  The  welfare  of  the  Stale  is  as  dependent  on  the 
rking  men  as  upon  professional  men.  The  skilled  mechanic  fills  no 
I  a  place  than  tlie  educated  merchant.  Nor  can  taxation  for  the 
ining  of  the  one  class  be  supported  upon  any  principles  that  will 
apply  to  both.  The  limits  of  this  repoitwill  not  allow  ua  to  touch 
in  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system  thus  Inau- 
ated  by  our  legislature ;  but  we  fully  believe  with  one  of  the  earlioH 
its  advocates  that  "  whatever  brings  manual  skill  again  into  repvtei 
I  counteracts  the  growing  disposition  to  discredit  every  mea^s  of 
lihood  that  does  not  consist  in  'brain-work'  merely,  is  a  TOsitive 
1  to  our  civilization." 
Bdiuol  Commi/(«.— Hamlin  R.  Hahdiho,  CSoinmm  «  oj^cio ;  Andre-  P-  Pbabodt, 

lARDEB  McKeHZIE.  HBURT  P.  WALCOTT,  KlNBLST  TwiKIBO,  JAMI"  CoX,    F.DWABD 

OGBWEI-L,  CiiARLKS  J.  UcIhttre,  Gbobge  H.  Minsr,  Suknsb  S  Uasoh,  Jauu  H. 
ESUER,  William  A.  Uunrob,  Frahcis  A.  Foxcroft,  Philif  P  Amuidoh. 

Training  School. — Less  than  one  year  has  ela-^ed  since  the  organ- 
ion  of  the  Training  School ;  so  that,  had  it  oeen  in  any  true  sense 
experiment,  It  would  now  be  too  soon  to^^peak  of  results  with  any 
Tee  of  positiveness.  Slill  I  desire  to  impress,  most  unequivocally, 
opinion  that  a  full  acquaintance  wii-»  ^^^  actual  work  of  the  school 
s  far,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  ideas  governing  it, 
lid  remove  the  doubts  that  an--  <*"«  ™»y  l"'*'e  entertained  at  the 
jet  regarding  the  espedienc^-of  establishing  each  a  school  in  this 

lertainly  the  success  of  *i*  school  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
■e  marked  than  we  h-^  ^J  ""'ght  to  expect.  The  teachera  have 
red  themselves  mo'«  admirably  qualified  for  their  work,  and  have 
m  efficiency  to  e'^''y  department  of  the  school.  Fears  have  some- 
's been  expref*''^  '^^^  ^^  children  in  this  school  should  suffer  on 
mnt  of  thr  multiplicity  of  instructors.  Experience,  which  is 
ays  so  v^^  better  than  mere  theory,  has  already  proved  such 
s  to  bei^*"^!''''^^^'  '^^^  Primary  classes  are  in  every  respect  in 
t  exf>;llent  condition,  and  are  doing  thorough  and  successful  work, 
tfitimony  of  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  other  Primary  Schools 
vms  my  own  opinion  that  at  least  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Fri- 
'  department  of  the  Training  School  are  already  furnishing  eiam- 
of  such  excellence  in  Primary-School  instruction  as  to  make  this 
■A,  m  was  intended,  a  model  Primary  SchooL 
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"he  Training  School  is  doing  jast  the  work  that  was 
Of  the  young  ladies  who  have  thus  far  been  n 
>ol,  some  have  been  convinced,  as  they  could  have  b 
r,  that  they  had  not  the  requisite  qualities  for  the 
I,  and  hence  have  ceased  to  be  applicants  for  pi 
aols;  while  others  have  shown  an  aptness  to  teach,  i 
paring  themselves  for  the  special  work  for  which  the 
[nselvcB  fitted. 

find  that  thirteen  who  have  been  membera  of  the  1 
r  have  permanent  poailions  in  the  city ;  and  that  tl 
tfi  of  Cambridge,  who  were  members  of  the  last  eta 
Tr^ning  School,  have  received  appointments, — 
t&?n  recently  elected  who  had  received  the  bem 
inin^.  Some  of  these  young  ladies  are  occupying 
litiona*,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  success  of  all  i 
tory. 

[  believe  ^ogt  sincerely  that  the  Tr^ning  School 
slf  to  the  ji>1gment  and  sympathies  of  all  who  m; 
luainted  with  b^  ^ork  it  is  doing  and  the  place  it  o 
lool  system. 

Eoening  Schools. — ■"^e  small  expense  involved  in  ea 
lools  is  of  little  consequence,  when  compared  with  1 
lulling  to  the  community  from  the  diffusion  of  intel 
;  ignorant,  who  are  here,  ah^igewbere,  a  source  of  si 
9S  socially  and  politically.  IX,l,tlcs3  the  statutea  of 
!alth  wiU  soon  recognize  Evenii,  Schools  as  a  pan 
Item  of  the  State ;  but  I  cannot  foii^'tr  expressing  tl 
jislation  will  not  then  be  complete  unQ  t^e  law  lays 
inly  upon  the  children  of  the  citizens,  a^  declares  tl 
d  safety  of  the  State  demand  that  they_gi,jji[  ],p  , 
ist  have  in  this  country  a  system  of  comp,igory  t 
at  shall  be  such  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  Jmox 
rrcct  principle,  we  have  seen,  within  the  last  vj^i 
eer  nations  leaving  us  far  behind.  By  practical^ 
rent  to  educate  his  child  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  we 
ttCB  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a  ra] 
;11  alarm  us.  Notice  a  few  facts  furnished  in  the  ) 
6  commissioner  of  education.  In  1840  there  wen 
ates  549,850  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  agi 
id  write.  In  1850  this  number  had  increased  to  ! 
160  it  had  become  1,126,575.  Adding  to  this  last  m 
lult  colored  persons  also  illiterate,  and  we  have  the 
ite  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  mlUlona  wholly  una 
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ite.  From  facts  given  in  this  report,  it  eeema  evident  that  tho 
,uma  for  1870  will  show  that  this  evil  is  still  increasing  with  start- 
g  rapidity.  What  are  the  facta  relating  to  this  State, — a  State 
lich  boasts  so  much  of  its  aystem  of  Common  Schools?  In  1840 
3  number  of  white  pei-eons  unable  to  read  and  write  was  4,448.  In 
50  it 'had  become  27,539;  and  in  1860  it  had  reached  the  large 
mber  of  46,262.  Doubtless  the  number  is  now  very  much  larger, 
d  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population 
to  show  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  illiterate  persons  than  at  any 
evioaa  time. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  they  seem  to  me  important,  and  be- 
ose  I  believe  we  are  all  called  upon  to  use  whatever  influence  ve 
ve  in  securing  legislation  sufficiently  stringent  to  teach  parents  that 
e  State  baa  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect. 
Vocal  Music. — Some  important  changes  have  recently  been  made 
the  department  of  music  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Until  within  a 
w  months,  the  singing-master  was  expected  to  visit  the  diflerent 
lases  once  each  week,  and  personally  to  give  the  entire  instruction 
quired  by  the  regulationa.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
school-rooms,  it  was  found  impossible  for  such  a  system  to  continue. 
October  last,  Mr.  Lincoln,  instructor  in  this  department,  addressed 
letter  to  the  committee  on  music,  setting  forth  the  difficultiea  under 
lich  he  was  laboring,  and  auggesting  as  a  remedy,  a  plan  which  was 
;erwards  adopted  by  your  board.  This  plan  is  beat  described  in  the 
,ter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  from  which  I  venture  to  quote  a 
V  paragraphs. 

"The  musical  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers, 
ch  in  her  own  room ;  and  this  to  bo  under  the  superintendence  of 
e  singing  master.  This  is  the  system  which  has  been  followed  for 
veral  years  in  the  Boston  schools ;  is  going  into  operation  this  verj 
}nth  in  Philadelphia ;  has  been  adopted  in  the  Salem  schools  for  the 
it  year ;  and  ia  the  ayatem  which  will  prevail,  I  think,  wherever 
one  is  taught  in  Primary  Schools.  I  have  already  taken  stepa  in 
at  direction.  With  the  consent  of  the  music  committee  of  1868, 
requested  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  to  allow  the  children 
study,  during  the  week,  certain  exercises  which  I  left  on  the  board. 
was  entirely  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
bat  progress  was  made.  To  be  sure  some  teachers  did  little  or  noth- 
g ;  but  very  many  of  them  never  failed  to  show  me  their  classes, 
>m  week  to  week,  perfect  in  tho  taak  assigned.  I  found — what  I 
id  been  prepared  for  by  observation  among  the  Boston  schools — that 
ose  of  the  teachers  whose  classes  showed  most  progress  in  my 
ipartment  were  not,  by  any  meana,  proficient  in  music ;  some  did 
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not  even  sing  at  all.  If  you  ask  me  then  how  they  mans 
swer,  by  their  wite, — by  tbeir  native  tact  or  acquired  skill  a; 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  from  thirty  to  tbirty-five  of 
ere  who  are  able  to-day  to  give  the  musical  instruction  to 
classes  in  a  very  respectable  manner.  Indeed  there  will  be 
every  building,  from  one  to  five  who  can  do  this." 

The  plan,  then,  briefly  atatod,  ia  for  tlie  regular  teacher, 
direction  of  the  s'lnging-raasler,  to  give  instruction  in  m 
other  branches.  It  ia  now  too  soon  to  speak  of  resulta ; 
only  say  that,  so  far  aa  I  am  aware,  the  teachers  are  earnest 
oriag  to  make  the  plan  a  auccess. 

Aa  there  are  doubtless  some  who  still  believe  that  none 
who  are  skilled  in  music  can  teach  successfully,  I  desire  to  ( 
the  Boston  school  report  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  inst 
music  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  department: — 

"According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Holt,  only  seven  out  c 
hnndred  and  fifty-one  teachers  who  have  come  under  his  o 
have  proved  themselves  unable  to  do  their  work  aaliafactc 
these  seven,'  aaya  Mr.  Holt,  '  three  exchange  work  with  oth< 
at  the  time  of  the  music-lesson  ;  one  employs  a  teacher  fro 
to  aid  her  in  this  part  of  her  work,  who  is  present  at  the  ti 
visit  to  receive  my  instructions;  while  in  three  rooms  tb 
imperfectly  done.  I  find  that  teachera  who  are  regarded  s 
in  other  branches  obtain  the  best  reaults  in  music.  And  mi 
best  teachers  are  among  those  who  had  no  idea  that  they 
anything  in  muaic  when  we  commenced.' " 

Such  statements  ought  to  give  us  courage  as  we  enter  up 
system  of  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  study, 
as  I  do  that  the  measure  of  success  in  this,  aa  in  other  depa 
the  scbool-work,  is  largely  dependent  upon  thq  tact,  the  j)er 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  I  certainly  cannot  doubl 
resulta  hereafter  will  be  highly  satiafactory. 

Drawing. — The  progress  in  drawing  during  the  year  ht 
satiafactory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  full  rest 
system  will  not  become  evident  until  the  pupils  of  the  lowi 
shall  have  advanced  by  successive  stepa  through  the  enti 
and  shall  thus  have  shown  the  degree  of  proficiency  whii 
attained  by  accomplishing  the  entire  work  prescribed  by  ll 
tions. 

I  submit,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  wbethei 
now  expedient  to  appoint  a  teacher  whoso  duty  ahali  be  to  1; 
of  the  drawing  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city.  If  the  ri; 
can  be  secured  to  superintend  the  work  in  this  departmcn 
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n  doubt  that  the  reaults  will  be  much  more  satiefactory  than  can  bo 
Bsible  under  the  present  Bystem.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  regular 
ichers  be  relieved  from  the  inatniction  of  their  classes;  but  I  be- 
ve  that  in  order  to  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  teaching  in  this 
bject,  a  special  instructor  is  not  less  needed  than  In  the  department 
music. 

We  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
^slature  of  1870,  making  it  the  duty  of  every  city  and  town  bav- 
r  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  give  free  instruction  in 
lustrial  or  mechanical  drawing. 

An  Evening  School,  organized  in  the  month  of  November  to  meet 
s  requirement,  has  been  from  the  first  highly  succesafui. 
All  the  important  facts  relating  to  this  school  are  before  you  in  the 
nual  report,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  engrafting  upon  our 
lool  system  this  new  feature  prescribed  by  the  law  to  which  I  have 
uded,  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
■eetion.  Wo  can,  even  in  M.issachusetts,  learn  two  things  from  the 
idy  of  the  Common-School  systems  of  the  more  advanced  nations 
Europe.  One  is  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
n,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  the  State  from  any  system  which 
nes  short  of  tills ;  the  other  is  the  importance  of  technical  or  Indus- 
al  schools.  ■ 

rhese  two  features  united  have  done  so  much  to  prepare  Prussia 
those  marvellous  achievements  which  have  recently  astonished  the 
ilised  world,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  has 
ilared  that  "  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France  is  the  victory  of 
i  Common-School  system  of  Prussia  over  the  ignorance  of  the 
ench  Empire." 

■'There  are  in  Prussia  361  schools  devoted  to  architecture,  mining, 
-iculture,  forestry,  navigation,  commerce,  and  other  technical  studies, 
leral  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile 
nufactures,  there  are  265  industrial  schools  whose  studies  and  hours 
I  directly  arranged  for  the  use  of  mechanics.  The  provincial  and 
micipal  improvement  schools,  and  those  for  foreman,  workman  and 
irentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  tools  and  laboratories.  There 
:  also  many  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are  arranged  to 
t  various  trades  needing  such  instruction.  In  the  weaving  schools 
:  pupils  receive  practical  instruction,  and  also  study  chemistry  as 
}lied  to  the  textile  arts,"  &c. 

5ut  Prussia,  far  from  being  alone  In  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
n,  ia  even  surpassed  by  some  of  the  neighboring  nations.  WUr- 
iburg,  said  to  possess  the  best  educated  population  in  Europe,' 
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haviiig  onl^  1,700,000  inhabitants,  has  180  industrial  school 
OQS  kinds,  in  which  there  are  more  than  20,000  pupils. 

England,  too,  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  : 
education  somewhat  Bimilar  to  that  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
to  miuntain  her  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  and  commerci 
From  1860  to  1868  the  number  of  industrial  schools  in  Grei 
had  increased  from  9  to  300 ;  while  tho  number  of  pupils  had 
from  500  in  the  former  year  to  15,010  in  the  latter,  I  have 
sented  these  few  facts, — gathered  mainly  froca  the  report  of 
missioner  of  education, — not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  thi 
of  industrial  education  among  us,  but  because  they  seemed 
be  of  interest,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
Btperiittendtnl  of  Publie  BcAooit— E.  B.  Hai.e. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

JOrawing  Schools. — In  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  Sta 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1870,  a  school  for  iiiBt: 
mechanical,  or  industrial  drawing  has  been  established,  i 
direction  of  the  committee  on  Evening  Schools.  A  meeti 
ganization  waa  held  on  Friday  evening,  December  16,  at 
School-house,  at  which  117  pupils  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
sented' themselves  for  admission  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
them  into  two  classes,  each  of  which  meets  two  evenings 
the  Bigh  School-house.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  '. 
having  been  accessions  each  evening  that  the  school  has  be 
sion.  The  committee  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Lu< 
who  comes  highly  recommended  for  his  accomplishments  as 
of  drawing.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  establish  a  t 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  become  needful  to  engage  an  as^t 
branch,  as  it  is  found  that  considerable  individual  instructio 
sary  for  progress. 

The  experience  of  other  cities,  as  well  as  the  limited  eij 
this  city,  leads  the  board  to  believe  that  this  class  of  schoc 
decided  want  which  has  existed  in  our  Commonweallfa,  a. 
productive  of  the  best  results  in  all  respects,  though  the  Ian 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  no  doubt,  contemplates 
rian  rather  than  its  ccsthctic  value. 

Corporal  Punishment. — The  committee  understand  corpo 
ment  to  mean  "  all  inflictions  of  bodily  pain."  But  if  tbi 
reports  can  be  relied  on,  either  the  term  is  understood  diff 
some  of  the  teachers,  or  else  there  has  been  no  other  form  < 
ment  administered  in  our  schools  but  the  use  of  the  rod, 
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sara  no  record  of  pinching,  aliaking,  slapping,  (fee.  Peihaps,  how- 
■,  some  of  these  modes,  such  as  slapping  on  the  head,  might  be  more 
ropriately  termed  capital  punishment.  But  in  ivhatever  sense  the 
1  may  be  understood,  it  remains  as  the  settled  opinion  of  tho  com- 
tee  that  all  inflictions  of  bodily  pain  should  be  avoided  when  con* 
mt  with  good  order  and  discipline.  By  good  order  and  discipline 
committee  would  not  be  understood  as  at  all  approving  of  that 
cise  and  tedious  strictness  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  proper 
tion  between  master  and  pupil,  as  also  to  the  healthy  and  hearty 
gresa  of  the  school  in  its  studies.  It  is  absurd  to  require  perfect 
fonnity  in  a  class,  thus  destroying  all  of  the  native  imagination 

force  of  the  individual  scholar.  All  restraint  not  absolutely 
dful,  either  to  the  mind  or  the  body,  should  be  avoided. 
VTiile  the  committee  would  hesitate  long  before  expressing  the 
lion  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  entirely  abohshed,  they 
leve  its  abuse  to  be  far  more  detrimental  than  would  be  its  aboli- 
1 ;  and  unless  its  administration  be  restricted  to  extreme  cases  of 
ubordination,  public  opinion  will  demand  its  prohibition  by  law. 
lut  there  are  other  forms  of  punishment  as  objectionable  as  that 
bodily  pain.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  a  tongue  can  scourge. 
;aaDting  or  sneering  word  may  sting  more  than  the  tingling  rattan, 
I  a  teacher  that  is  coutinaally  finding  fault  will  soon  cause  discour- 
ment  and  derangement  of  a  class  of  scholars,  who,  under  j  if dicious 
itment,  might  be  zealous  and  studious. 

['he  committee  are  aware  that  much  might  be  said  in  excuse  for  a 
cher  in  contracting  the  habit  of  fretting,  for  it  is  frequently  an 
;onsciouB  habit ;  they  fully  realize  the  strain  to  which  a  teacher's 
ience  is  often  subjected ;  but  they  nevertheless  desire  to  call  the 
ention  of  teachers  to  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  the  habit  may 
broken  up,  if  formed,  or  guarded  against  if  not  already  contracted. 
IV^ile  speaking  thus  plainly  and  earnestly  to  teachers,  it  is  but  just 
say  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  parents  are  equally  n^ponsible  for 
I  excessive  use  of  the  rod  in  our  schools. 

'.t  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  wish  to  restrict  its  use  to  extrerao 
el  of  insubordination,  and  every  one  conversant  with  our  schools 
iwB  that  those  cases  rarely  occur  when  the  home  influence  is  what 
ihonld  be. 

\  petulant  or  thoughtless  word  reflecting  upon  the  teacher  in  the 
«ence  of  a  child,  is  often  tho  cause  of  such  insubordination,  and 
ders  the  punishment  necessary.    If  the  pupil  feels  that  the  teacher 

the  confidence  of  his  parents,  he  is  not  apt  to  place  himself  in  an 
:tude  of  insubordination. 
J»  iiialf  of  til  Board.— Vfu.  E.  Fishkt,  Gio.  W.  Gardbu,  Abbak  E.  Ccttu. 
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There  ia  a  question  among  teachers  of  the  extent  to  i 
Bpclling-book  should  be  used,  and  the  clasa  of  words  whl 
occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  papil. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  while  a  spelling-book  with  n 
classified  may  assist  pupils  in  recognizing  the  general  prij 
ready  alluded  to,  a  large  part  of  the  practice  in  epelling 
upon  words  which  the  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  con 
or  meeting  with  in  their  reading. 

The  orthography  of  words  of  whose  meaning  and  use  the 
conception,  will  hardly  be  retained  for  a  long  time,  but  ma) 
acquired  when  such  words  become  a  part  of  their  vocabular 

Reading. — Reading  stands  next  in  the  course, — an  art  In  i 
cicntly  wonderful,  if  its  commonness  had  not  made  us  insi 
its  value. 

But  reading  gives  us  a  more  or  less  perfect  transcript  of  tli 
mind,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art 

A  merely  tolerable  reader  will  obtain  the  main  ideas  of 
especially  where  the  understanding  alone  is  addressed.  I 
that  constitutes  our  best  literature, — in  poetry,  and  in  thi 
specimens  of  prose, — it  is  only  a  cultivated  ear  and  a  w( 
voice  that  can  bring  out  the  festhetic  element,  the  senti 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  the  mental  moo 
writer  or  speaker.  In  proof  of  this,  I  might  confidently  app 
one  who  has  heard  familiar  pieces  read  by  experta  in  such 
as  to  invest  them  with  beauties,  which,  with  their  own  rea* 
had  never  discovered.  We  pay  the  price  of  an  ordinary  ■ 
hear  a  good  elocutionist  read  a  few  selections  from  Hood 
and  Shakspcarc,  when  we  have  the  books  containing  those 
unread  upon  the  shelves  of  our  own  library ;  or,  if  not  oi 
read  with  greater  interest  after  paying  a  good  reader  for 
into  them  a  living  soul. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  fui),  in  our  schools,  to  make 
else  what  it  might  be  made. 

Of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  this  i 
the  greatest  number  of  faculties. 

Apart,  then,  from  its  own  value  as  an  art,  it  is,  perhaps,  ( 
educational  value  than  any  other  school  exercise.  It  calls, 
taught,  more  faculties  into  play  than  any  other.  Nothu 
perfect  understanding  of  the  author's  meaning  can  secure  cc 
phasis,  force,  rate  and  inflection.  The  sentiment,  if  appreci 
manifest  itself  in  the  quality  and  modulations  of  the  voice. 

As  a  means  of  general  culture,  it  has  no  rival.  It  opei 
pupils  the  richest  treasures  of  thought  and  sentiment  on  all 
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B  subjects.  A  teacher  who  has  command  of  a  good  elccnt'ion,  can 
e,  by  reading,  a  more  subtle  analysis  of  a  choice  specimen  of  prose, 
I  beautiful  poem,  than  can  be  imparted  in  any  other  way. 
iut,  to  make  the  reading  exei-cise  what  is  here  claimed  for  it,  every 
cber  should  not  only  be  a  good  reader,  but  should  understand  the 
iciples  of  elocution.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  teach  those  prin- 
!es  abstractly,  or  tp  say  anything  of  the  technical  terms  employed 
be  art ;  but  the  teacher  should .  be  so  possessed  with  those  princl- 
i  that  they  will  be  unconsciously  recognized  by  him  in  all  his 
ching;  and  he  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
phasis,  quality  of  tone,  the  rate,  pitch,  &c.,  with  which  be  reads 
assage.  No  one  would  be  considered  qualified  to  teach  music  be- 
se  ho  sang  or  played  well  by  rote,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  aci- 
e  of  music ;  nor  should  one  undertake  to  teach  reading  without 
king  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  elocution. 
pluch  of  the  early  instruction  in  this  branch  is  necessarily  mechan- 
.  and  imitative.  _The  ear  must  be  cultivated  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  elements  of  expression,  and  the  voice  to  their  utterance. 
Vhcn  this  is  done,  by  systematic  practice  in  articulation,  inflection, 
•ss,  &(t.,  in  the  lower  classes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  in 
higher  classes,  the  reading  exercise  may  be  made  to  convey  much 
)nnation  on  important  subjects,  to  create  and  strengthen  a  literary 
;e, — in  short,  to  become  an  efficient  means  of  general  culture, 
Jramtnar. — Grammar,  too,  is  found  among  the  recognized  studies 
dl  our  New  England  schools,  and  has  even  given  the  name  to  what 
lerhaps  considered  the  most  important  grade  of  schools. 
ind  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  generally  taught,  it  ia  of 
ch  practical  value.  If  it  is  merely  a  critical  art,  designed  to  ena- 
one  to  detect  errors  in  what  somebody  else  has  written,  perhaps 
common  mode  of  teaching  it  is  as  good  as  any.  But  if,  as  the 
iks  say,  it  is  "the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,"  then, 
omitting  the  text-book  to  memory,  and  learning  to  analyze  and 
se,  and  correct  false  syntax,  do  not  teach  the  art. 
n  teaching  any  art,  three  things  are  required, — a  knowledge  of 
iciples,  an  examination  of  models,  and  systematic  and  abundant 
ctice.  A  text-book,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  may  assist 
caching  a  knowledge  of  principles. 

S.na1ysis  and  parsing,  or  the  examination  of  models,  will  show  the 
ilication  of  these  principles;  but  systematic  and  abundant  prac- 
I  alone  will  secure  the  power  of  "speaking  and  writing  correctly .*• 
1  great  error  that  we  have  committed  in  teaching  grammar  is,  un- 
valuing,  or  wholly  omitting,  practice  in  writing. 
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What  proportion  of  the  time  now  allotted  to  gram 
Bchoola  is  spent  in  composition?  I  think  at  least  ha 
might  be  devoted  to  it  without  detriment  to  the  exercise 
and  parsing.  How  does  the  carpenter  learn  his  trade  ? 
by  studying  the  working  plan  of  the  architect,  and  coi 
memory  the  names  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  manner  ii 
are  put  together.  He  must  do  what  he  wishes  to  learn. 
know  of  the  doctrine,"  says  the  great  Teacher,  "if  ye  do, 
is  true  in  all  things.  We  learn  to  read  by  reading;  to  s 
ing ;  to  punt  by  nsing  the  brush.  We  learn  a  trade  by 
it ;  of  course  under  proper  guidance,  and  subject  to  crit 
what  is  done  poorly  at  first,  may  be  improved  upon.  A 
the  folly  of  the  man  who  resolved  never  to  go  into  the  ■ 
had  learned  to  swim.    Let  us  beware  lest 


Urawinff.— Driving  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  course 
studies. 

The  instinctB  of  childhood,  which  could  not  be  whip] 
pelling  the  pupil  to  makb  pictures  on  his  slate,  came  gra 
"endured,"  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  pity,  and  is 
braced."  Is  this  the  insidious  approach  of  vice,  or  is  it 
proof  that  the  instincts  of  childhood  may  be  wiser  than 
judgment  of  manhood  ? 

la  it  not  possible  that  some  other  restless  activity  of  ] 
now  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment,  may  hereafter 
be  in  the  same  category?  "Take  heed  that  ye  offend 
these  little  ones." 

SifperinUndettt  ef  Pailic  Sehi>oU.—B.  F.  Tweed. 

CONCORD. 

Until  recently,  the  words,  "make  a  detailed  report  < 
tion  of  the  several  Public  Schools,"  have  been  natut 
interpreted  to  prescribe  that  the  annual  report  should  c 
account  of  the  virtues,  and  the  short-comings  too,  of  ea< 
teacher,  in  each  and  every  term  of  the  year,  and  in  re 
branches  of  study  and  discipline.  As  a  result,  if  a  your 
from  college,  perhaps,  with  no  experience  whatever  in  tea 
as  he  naturally  might  do,  to  secure  the  best  order,  that  f: 
put  in  print  before  the  eyes  of  all  tax-payers  at  the  Mai 
If  a  young  lady  equally  inexperienced,  did  not  prove  to 
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H  toT  imparting  knowledge,  or  was  unable  to  maintain  aa  thorough 
Helpline  as  is  desirable,  and  as  it  is  proper  to  require,  then  she  must 
ok  forward  with  dread  and  shame  to  the  time  when  she  should  be 
it  in  the  pillory  of  an  annual  report.  The  prospect  of  being  called 
jon  to  make  such  a  report  was  alone  enough  to  keep  a  humane  man 
it  of  the  school  committee.  And  the  ahifts  to  which  humane  men 
ive  been  reduced,  that  they  might  say  a  thing  and  yet  not  say  it, 
lat  they  might  tell  the  whole  truth  and  faint  at  all  deficiencies,  and 
ill  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  worthy  people,  whose 
ily  fault  was  that  Providence  did  not  call  them  to  adorn  the  voca- 
on  of  teaching,  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  so  sober. 

But  latterly  a  wiser  interpretation  has  begun  to  prevail.  It  has 
)mo  to  be  seen, — and  wonderful  it  is  that  it  was  not  seen  before, — 
lat  if  a  teacher  is  good  enough  to  keep,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  tell 
1  his  or  her  smaller  errors  and  imperfections  to  a  whole  town ;  and 
lat  if  you  dismiss  teachers,  that  it  is  useless  cruelty  to  make  public 
ir  no  good  purpose  alt  their  mistakes.  What  the  committee  are 
)  detail  are  such  facts,  hints,  enggestions  and  needs  as  shall  in  their 
pinion  promote  the  beat  interests  of  the  schools  :-=-by  awakening 
lore  popular  enthasiasm,  by  calling  the  attention  of  parents  to  their 
wa  duty,  by  defining  the  proper  work  and  office  of  the  school  and 
iacher,  by  presenting  to  the  town  the  pressing  wants  of  the  schools. 

Your  committee  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  point,  because 
)me  remarks  have  been  made  concerning  the  omission  in  the  reports 
r  the  last  year  or  two  of  personal  details.  That  omission  was  of 
it  purpose.  And  your  committee  hope  that  in  the  future  no  personal 
lusions  will  be  made,  unless  indeed  at  the  close  of  a  long  term  of 
•rvice  it  be  thought  fitting  to  render  proper  acknowledgment  for  real 
ad  distinguished  success. 

The  school- houses  of  Ooncord  are  all  in  a  comparative  sense  nev 
nildings ;  that  is,  they  have  all  been  built  within  less  than  twenty 
earn.  Without  being  in  any  sense  elegant  structures,  built  without 
fgard  to  cost,  they  are  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Feat  and  unpretending  in  their  exterior,  with  good  yards  for  play- 
rounds,  light  and  roomy  in  the  interior,  they  are  as  good  buildings  aa 
B  could  expect  to  get.  There  is,  in  fine,  no  marked  objection  to  their 
riginal  plan  and  construction.  But  your  committee  would  respect- 
Uly  suggcKt  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  care 
ad  repair  of  school  buildings.  The  trouble  is  this :  the  persons  who 
y  position  ought  to  know  about  the  condiUon  of  these  buildings,  and 
'ho  in  fact  do  know,  the  school  committee,  have  no  charge  whatever 
f  tbem.  While  the  body  which  is  overburdened  with  the  care  of 
le  general  interests  of  the  town,  its  roads,  its  bridges,  its  engines, 
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its  finances,  and  whicli  rarely  enters  onr  Bchools,  has  en 
buildiogs  and  i-epairs.  Except  by  the  courtesy  of  the  e 
school  committee  cannot  have  a  square  of  glass  eet,  a  • 
a  blind-last  replaced,  or  a  door-lock  repaired,  or  a  stove 
do  not  Bpenk  in  the  way  of  complaint  of  the  selectmen. 
farthest  from  our  purpose.  For  we  have  bad  abundant 
forbearance  from  all  boards  of  selectmen.  We  speak  ; 
method.  And  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  a  bs 
schools  aro  not  thoroughly  and  s3'BtematicalIy  kept  in 
result,  you  go  into  our  schools,  you  find  them  full  of  ■ 
called  minor  dilapidations :  here  and  there  pieces  of  pla 
a  seat  broken,  a  blackboard  crumbhng  and  nearly  un; 
blind  dropping  to  pieces,  a  fence  leaning  all  ways,  possi 
two  broken.  Your  committee  can  think  of  various  mt 
ing  for  the  school-houses  far  better  than  the  one  now  p 
town  can  in  the  first  place,  while  leaving  the  busine 
where  it  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  selectmen,  direc 
school-house,  so  far  as  the  minor  repairs  are  concerned, 
in  complete  order  every  year  in  the  long  summer  vaca 
quire  the  selectmen  and  school  committee  to  establish  a  < 
for'  the  larger  repairs,  such  as  outside  and  inside  paintii 
as  often  as  once  in  five  or  six  years,  every  school-houae, 
possible,  shall  ha  put  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
Again,  our  town  can  do  as  some  others  have  done,  pi 
charge  of  the  repairs  of  school-houses  in  the  hands  o 
committee,  and  place  a  specific  sum  in  their  hands  with 
the  work.  Or,  yet  again,  the  town  can  appoint  a  mis:e( 
from  each  board,  and  commit  a  definite  Bum  to  this  be 
authority  to  act.  Your  committee  propose  to  bring  this 
tion  before  the  town,  for  they  have  a  firm>  conviction 
matter  of  repairs  of  school  buildings  there  must  be  more 
more  thoroughness,  and  more  system,  else  before  we  tV 
stead  of  having  eleven  trim,  good-looking,  well-to-do  I 
shall  have  eleven  old,  dilapidated  school -houses.  That 
ing  it  strongly.  But  we  want  to  state  it  strongly  enoug 
town  to  think  a  little. 

If  your  child  is  really  ever  driven,  then  we  say  that'  yc 
into  one  of  three  classes,  and  that  the  remedy  is  in  you 
parent,  and  not  in  the  bands  of  the  committee.  First,  tl 
reason  or  another,  from  its  own  ambition,  or  from  your 
it,  your  child  has  taken  his  place  in  a  class  where  membe 
three  years  older  than  be.    And  now  that  the  studies  i 
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ittirity  of  mind,  he  can  pursue  them  only  by  too  great  strain  on  the 
mtal  faculties.  Tlie  remedy  is  for  you  to  take  the  child  out  of 
lool  for  a  year,  or  to  permit  him  to  drop  a  class  in  rank,  not  for 
ildren  of  thirteen  to  wait  for  one  of  ten  to  grow  up  to  them.  Or, 
-ond,  your  child  is  a  child  of  a  good,  fair,  aver.ige  mind.  He  is  not 
narkably  quick  in  anything,  but  he  desires  or  you  desire  for  him 
It  he  filiould  take  what  his  Maker  never  intended  that  he  should 
to,  the  first  rank  in  scholarship.  To  do  this  he  studies  a  fabulous 
mber  of  hours  out  of  school,  and  perils  health  and  life.  The  remedy 
re  is,  tot  the  boy  or  girl  honestly  and  earnestly  study  the  number 

hours  consistent  with  preservation  of  good  health,  then  let  them 
,nd  where  they  may,  at  the  head  or  well  down  in  their  class.  That 
the  place  given  them  to  fill,  and  filling  it,  they  will  be  ten  times  aa 
ely  to  become  strong,  useful  men  and  women,  as  if  yon  began  by 
aring  out  their  brains  and  by  breaking  down  their  bodies.  Third, 
iir  child  may  for  one  cause  or  another  be  in  poor  health.  It  is  a 
;at  misfortune.  But  the  child  is  not  respopsible  for  it,  you  are  not 
iponsible  for  it,  and  the  schools  arc  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  a 
!at  misfortune.  But  what  shall  be  done  about  it  ?.  Shall  fifteen  or 
enty  healthy  boys  and  girls  be  kept  at  half-pace  to  accommodate 
0  in  poor  health?  Would  that  be  wise?  Would  that  be  just? 
le  remedy  is  in  the  parent's  hands  alone.  Let  hia  child  come  to 
lOol  as  an  invalid  and  learn  such  branches  as  he  can.  In  other 
irds,  let  bim  do  the  best  he  can  under  circumstances  that  one  would 
idly  alter  if  they  could. 

BiJiool  CommiOet.—Q.  Retjioldb,  Oiairmtm;  D.  G.  Laso,  Btcrtlary. 

EVERETT. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Beading,  in  its  most  cultivated  state,  is 
9  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  attainments  in  scholarship.  It 
the  chief  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  To  speak  the  English. 
guage  with  accuracy,  to  spell  its  words  and  understand  their  mean- 
;,  and  to  write  it  so  as  to  express  our  thoughts  with  clearness,  are 
lomplishmenta  of  the  highest  value.  To  attain  to  excellence  in 
dmg  requires  much  careful  practice.  It  is  more  a  practice  than  a 
dy,  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  through  the  entire 
irse  of  school  education.  This  valuable  art  has  been  appreciated  in 
ages  of  the  wotid.  On  this  subject  Nehemiah  (ch.  8,  v,  8)  makes 
i  of  the  following  lai^uage  : — 

'  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
:  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." 
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Read  dUtinctly,  give  the  Bense,  and  caase  Ihe  hearers  t 
the  reading.  Here  is  a  comprelicnsive  rule  for  good  ret 
we  hope  will  be  observed  in  all  the  schools. 


HOLLISTON. 

Let  parents  remember  that  they  are  under  weighty 
which  are  not  discharged  till  every  child  enjoys  the  be 
school  privileges.  Children  have  a  right  to  demand  of  I 
an  intellectual  culture,  equal  to  the  demands  of  cither  a 
professional  life.  The  expense  of  sending  your  children 
mon  or  even  High  School,  is  so  trifling,  that  no  one  can  p 
Tou  must  board  and  clothe  them,  whatever  they  do,  a: 
will  tax  yon  the  same,  whether  you  send  them  to  school  n 
law  requires  or  not. 

Remember  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  a  child,  without  gooi 
deprive  him  of  regular  attendance.  Many  parents  al 
remain  out  of  school  to  play,  run  of  errands  or  perform  i 
We  would  encourage  you  in  teaching  the  principles  of  dil 
and  self-reliance  to  your  children,  but  we  do  think  the  h. 
ing  them  from  school  to  labor,  under  ordinary  circum 
serious  fault.  You  had  better  apply  yourselves  the  rat 
economize  the  more  closely,  and  struggle  with  poverty 
rather  than  deprive  your  offspring  of  a  respectable  educa 

Take  good  care  of  the  health  of  the  scholars.  During 
the  parents  place  in  your  hands  the  physical  well-lx 
children.  An  injury  or  exposure  may  be  received  whii 
inconvenience  and  Buffering  through  life.  Careful  scienti 
tion  by  medical  men  in  different  countries  clearly  ah 
foundation  of  many  diseases  is  laid  in  the  school-rooB 
agree  with  Dr.  R.  Vinchow  of  Berlin,  Pnissia,  that  "  this 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  future  of  our  nation,  d( 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it." 
to  say :  "  Too  exclusive  care  has  perhaps  in  many  cases  b 
on  the  mental  development  of  the  young,  frequently  o 
the  youthful  mind,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  'a  soud 
sound  body'  being  forgotten."  It  is  true,  that  many 
tracted  in  the  school-room  may  be  outgrown  or  cured, 
su^ests  that  a  little  caution  is  the  best  cure.  It  has  I 
marked  by  an  eminent  physician,  that  "  The  preventio 
is  of  greater  consequence  for  th«  fuU  enjoyment  of  beai 
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ng  of  them."  It  mnj  not  be  xnusa  to  mention  some  of  the  chief 
gers,  as  they  are  given  by  an  author  already  quoted:  1.  '*Tbe 
iited  air,  by  reaeon  of  so  many  children  being  in  ooe  room.  2. 
quent  colds  prodaced  by  the  change  from  the  hot  school-Toom  to 
cold  dr.  8.  Dust  in  the  school-room.  4.  Impured  respiratory 
remente  produced  by  continued  sitting."  These  brief  statements 
w  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  scholars  in  the  enjoy- 
it  of  perfect  health.  There  will  doubtless  be  exposures  beyond 
r  control,  but  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  will  secure  a  good 
science. 
Sdhnf  Qwmtew.— B.  F.  Wunura,  D.  W.  Fbu>ah,  W.  J.  Bahbuetoh. 

HOPKmTON. 

tbaence. — Judging  Jrom  the  actions  of  many  parents,  it  would 
ear  that  they  do  not  dearly  comprehend  what  is  necessary  for  a 
[>lar  that  he  may  succeed  in  his  various  studies ;  but  think  that  the 
ence  of  their  children  from  the  school-room  one  or  two  days,  or 
bs  of  days  in  each  week,  cannot  interfere  with  their  studies,  as  they 
make  it  up — being  smart,  as  their  fond  parents  think — the  next 
.  If  they  would  apply  the  same  practjoe  to  their  own  business 
result  would  teach  them  that  time  was  a  necessary  element  in  the 
:;es8  of  the  basineBS  relations  of  life.  Suppose  the  mechanic  should 
ibseot  from  his  labor  one  or  two  days,  or  parts  of  days,  in  each 
ik,  would  not  pay-day  convince  him  that  absence  irom  labor  was 
rioos  evil  ?  And  what  time  is  to  the  mechanic  and  business  man, 
t  is  to  the  scholar.  The  absence  of  a  pupil  from  a  single  recitation 
ot  only  an  injury  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  which  he  is  a 
nber.  Therefore,  the  par^it  that  takes  his  child  from  school,  just 
carry  father's  dinner,  not  only  injures  his  own  child,  but  robs 
ers  of  that  which  he  can  never  repay. 

liere  is  a  law  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  making  the  absence  of  a 
jlar,  of  proper  sobool-t^,  for  ten  oontinaoas  days,  prima  facie 
ieoce  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  subjects 
m  to  a  fine,  only  to  be  remitted  od  satisfactory  explanation,  under 
h. 

L  law  like  that,  perhaps,  wonid  be  severe  for  a  country  like  oura, 
it  would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive  of  good  resnlts  in  pre- 
ting  avaricious  parents  from  filling  thdr  pockets  by  robbing  their 
dren  and  letting  them  grow  np  in  ignorance, — the  chief  source  of 
le,  poverty  and  degradation. 

Tramnff. — At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  MaaSachnsetts, 
(ket  was  paaeed,  which  makes  drawing  a  required  study  in  all  oar 
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Pablio  Schools.  The  committee  did  not  deem  it  advisal 
dnce  drawing  in  our  achoolB  the  past  year,  as  the  first  ter 
menced  before  the  law  waa  passed;  but  ve  thiak  measure 
taken  for  its  introduction  ae  soon  aa  possible. 

Drawing  ia  not  only  an  accomplishment,  but  nsefal  in  e 
of  civil  Bodetf.  It  is  the  foundation  of  painting,  and 
ntility  to  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  engraver,  and  thi 
neer.  There  ia  no  branch  of  the  mechanical  art,  which  is  i 
to  the  art  of  drawing,  from  the  builder  of  a  loconiotive  ei 
designer  of  a  lady's  hat. 

To  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  fine  bnili 
tiful  landscape,  or  any  curious  production  of  nature  or  ,o 
only  desirable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  entert 

The  same  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  same  physici 
the  body  are  called  into  action  in  learning  to  draw  aa  in 
write ;  and  no  one  ia  bom  a  draughtsman  more  thaa  be  ii 

FarlhtC 


HUDSON. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instanoes, 
not  only  been  neglectful  in  respect  to  irregular  attendaii< 
lent  it  their  sanction  and  countenance,  by  rendering  ex< 
teacher  for  the  absence  and  tardineas  of  their  children,  i 
there  was  do  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  ] 
their  places.  If  perchance  the  skating  waa  good,  or  then 
handbills  to  be  distributed,  for  which  a  few  pennies  might  t 
buy  toys  or  confectionery,  or  a  circifa  or  puppet  show  com« 
it  seems  to  some  parents  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  leai 
should  be  granted.'  Let  those  parents  remember  that  hal 
gence  and  irregularity  soon  become  permanently  fixed, 
remember  that  abaenoe  from  or  irregularity  of  attendan 
of  bnaineas  wonld  not  be  tolerated  by  good  business  m 
employe  of  any  kind  would  soon  be  diachar^d  for  such  t 
think  that  it  would  be  at  least  aa  great  an  error  to  negle 
attendance  at  school. 

iSCAiMt  (!ommiM€4.—l.  L.  HiaaiMAF,  Wm.  S.  Hkiwcxid,  Gbo.  S.  Eav 

LEXINGTON. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  enter  the  High  School  is  p 
(uently  large,  considering  the  population  of  the  place ;  bnt 
to  be  regretted  that  ao  many  are  willing  to  leave  at  any  i 
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Be,  thua  depriving  themselves  of  their  only  remuning  opportanity 
.ndj,  and  at  the  same  time  breaking  ap  their  olaes,  which  in  some 
inces  is  reduced  from  fifteen  or  more  to  two  or  three.  Any  school 
:  suffer  from  such  a  disintegrating  process  as  this.  The  hearty 
'eat  which  the  members  of  a  class  naturally  feel  in  one  another  is 

destroyed,  the  studies  become  less  attractive,  and  the  etprit  du 
s  is  broken. 

le  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  this  town.  All  Kew  England  and 
mca  suffer  from  the  same  canse.  Mnch  of  the  superficial  knowl- 
!  with  which,  as  a  people,  we  are  justly  charged,  is  owing  to  that 
ess  impatience  of  school  life,  and  that  unwillingness  to  keep  the 
I  upon  any  subject  long  enough  to  master  it,  which  characterize 

the  best  of  out  literary  institutions. 

le  haste  to  find  manual  employment  or  an  eligible  mercantile 
tion  has  led  many  a  young  man  to  regret,  when  it  was  too  late, 
he  had  not  properly  qualified  himsell^  by  mental  discipline  and 
lugh  knowledge,  for  the  position  to  which  he  aspired.  Let  the 
idy  be  applied  where  it  belongs ;  and  let  our  promising  and  ambi- 
I  youth  strive,  even  with  personal  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to  fomish 
[Selves  with  that  broad  and  liberal  culture  which  the  age  increas- 
'  demands. 

timately  connected  with  this  is  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the 
1  in  school.    We  often  see  children  sitting  lazily  at  their  desks, 

they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  limbs,  and  when  called 
cite,  standing  in  an  awkward,  listless,  inattentive  manner.  All 
:;an  be  remedied  by  proper  attention  and  drill.  Even  the  most 
omising  cases  will  soon  yield  to  careful  training,  and  when  a  new 
better  standard  of  manners  has  been  fairly  established,  the  schol- 
riJl  take  pride  in  conforming  to  it.    And  something  more  than  a 

appearance  will  be  gained  by  this;  an  improved  state  of  health 
also  be  seen, 
is  no  small  matter  to  secure  a  good  physical  development,  and 

well  known  that  the  foundation  for  many  a  disease  Is  laid  at 
>1  through  the  neglect  of  proper  rules  of  health.  Children  should 
nght  that  an  erect  position,  whether  in  sitting,  standing  or  walk- 
is  necessary  to  a  free  and  vigorous  expanuon  of  the  lunge,  and 
icrs  should  always  attend  scrupulously  to  the  matter  of  ventilation. 
1  of  the  dulness  of  school  children  is  owing  to  the  impure  air 
li  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  beneath 
ittention  of  any  teacher  to  give  his  pupils  (whether  they  have 
ichool-book  on  the  subject  or  not)  sound  advice  conceming  such 
ion-place  matters  as  dress,  diet,  sleep,  cleanliness,  &c. 

'Moot  CocMiiUet.— Edwabd  O.  Fobtbb,  Cba.klm»  Tidd,  JoaA*  GAMMIhL. 
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LINCOLN. 


The  advantages  of  a  thorongh  drill  in  our  Hchools 
entirely  m  tlie  acquaintance  made  with  branches  of  e 
of  which  knowledge  is  manifest  in  the  common  inb 
nor  in  the  discipline  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  but 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  reading,  and  thus 
and  habits  of  mind  which  greatly  shape  the  fatnre  car 
The  activity  and  discipline  given  to  the  mental  powen 
aatiafacUon  in  continuing,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
ntion  already  made.  The  intervals  of  leisure,  so  < 
fiivolity  or  vicious  amnsemente,  will  be  devoted  to  bo< 

The  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  oor  achola 
other  school  advantages  than  those  our  own  Bchools  i 
sideration  which  should  stimulate  the  citizens  to  ma' 
ti^s  as  great  as  possible.  The  committee  bear  testic 
that  the  town  baa  cheerfully  responded  to  the  cal 
appropriadons. 


LITTLETON. 

We  are  glad  to  report  a  gradual  improvement  in 
Instruction  in  most  of  the  branches,  and  in  none  of  t1 
ment  more  desirable  than  in  reading ;  a  branch  which 
chief  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but,  in  its  most 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  attainments  in 

In  teaching  geography,  too  much  reliance  is  placet 
It  is  a  matter  of  mere  memory  with  many  pupils,  s 
say,  with  some  teachers  ?  How  much  it  disciplines  tl 
mit  lesson  after  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  simply  recit 
the  teacher,  is  a  question  about  which  there  ought  to 
9f  opinion.  We  know  the  practice  is  disgUBting  to  m 
it  teaches  them  veiy  little  that  is  of  any  practical 
branch,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  much  attention  ha 
map-drawing.  In  some  of  our  schools  the  maps,  in 
have  been  very  excellent,  doing  the  pupils  great  ere 
and  good  taste  in  eincution.  They  never  fail  to  be  it 
exercises,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  far  mor 
manent  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  method. 
CXatrMa*.— Hbmrt  T.  Tatlob.    Bte't—PETEM  C.  Epwabm. 
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LOWELL. 

rhe  subject  of  school  arohitectare  has  of  late  yean  received  mnch 
ention,  and  has  to  some  extent  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  rivalry 
ong  the  cities  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In  many  places  a  few 
leptionally  fine  buildiugs  have  been  erected,  the  great  and  unneces- 
y  cost  of  which  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  leaving  many  of  the 
er  schools  to  toil  along  in  very  unfit  school-houses.  Something 
B  an  equality  of  accommodations  should  be  aimed  at.  Every  school 
)uld  be  provided  with  dry  and  spadoas  yards,  surrounding  a  neat, 
tefhl  edifice,  which  should  have  in  all  its  rooms  wide  areas  and 
«age-ways,  a  liberal  amount  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  should  he 
;nly  warmed  and  ventilated.  These  are  essentia!  requirements, 
ithout  them  all  to  the  full  extent,  no  school-house,  however  oostiy, 
1  good  one,  and  with  them  no  house  can  be  essentially  bad. 
rhe  problem  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  a  achool- 
use  in  a  style  of  building  so  cheap  that  all  the  schools  can  be  pro- 
led  for  in  a  similar  manner.  The  city  of  Worcester  is  attempting 
solve  it  by  providing  each  of  her  districts  with  a  school-house, 
[bracing  the  modem  improvements  and  accommodating  from  four 
ndred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pupils,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
),000  each,  excluding  land.  If  such  a  house  can  be  built  without 
irificing  anything  of  educational  importance,  and  $30,000  be  saved 
the  cost  of  another  house  of  no  greater  capacity  and  no  better  as 
light,  air,  warmth  or  space,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  true  policy  to 
ect  the  cheaper  style,  though  depriving  the  city  of  an  ornament 
d  a  building  for  exhibition  to  strangers.  The  $30,000  so  saved,  it 
rested,  will  earn  interest  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  master  for 
e  school  forever,  an  endowment  much  to  be  preferred  to  architeo- 
ral  display,  however  excellent. 

Due  highly  important  point  in  a  teacher  is  an  intention  to  teach  for 
long  term  of  yeara.  Frequent  changes,  inexperience  succeeding 
ixperience,  have  produced  much  mischief  In  our  schools,  and  a  Pri- 
iry  teacher's  certificate  has  been  too  often  regarded  merely  aa  a 
ort  and  convenient  bridge,  connecting  the  High  School  diploma 
th  the  marriage  certificate.  We  by  no  means  expect  teachers  on 
tering  our  service  U)  dismiss  all  expectations  of  an  eventual  domea- 
I  settlement,  but  we  do  desire  that  those  who  put  their  hand  to  onr 
ncational  plough  should  not  look  back  until  they  have  performed  a 
r  share  of  labor.  To  secure  this  degree  of  permanency,  reasonable 
lanes  must  be  pud.  Our  teachers,  to  be  what  they  ought,  must 
il  that  by  faithful,  steady  service  they  are  making  a  reasonjible  pro 
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Tieion  for  after  life.  Tlien  vill  more  thorongh  preparat 
for  the  work,  and  the  calling  come  to  rank  as  a  professio 
women  epend  two  yeare  in  a  State  Normal  School,  fittinj 
for  teaching,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  higher  remur 
can  those  who  have  never  given  a  single  day  to  such  pre] 
it  ia  economy  to  give  it  to  them.  Poorly  pud  or  ev( 
apprentices  are  not  often  profitable  help,  while  faithful 
plished  journeymen  are  always  cheap  at  high  pay.  Teac 
decidedly  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  finds 
experience  as  valuable  in  its  laborers,  aa  does  any  other  < 
the  sun. 

During  the  last  year,  the  legislature  has  passed  a  l 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  thi 
ordering  all  towns  of  more  than  ten  thonaand  inhabits 
annual  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mech 
ing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  day  or  evei 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee.  In  obed 
salutary  law  we  have  caused  drawing  to  be  introduced 
branch  in  all  our  schools,  and  have  put  it  under  the  temp 
of  the  teacher  of  writing.  The  schools  for  adults  have  i 
organized,  but  probably  will  be  as  soon  as  a  system  of  a 
lion  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  the  principal  dties  of  the 
think  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  to  educate  the  other  i 
superintend  their  work,  should  be  employed  for  the  next 
at  least. 

The  importance  of  dravring,  as  a  branch  of  public  insi 
been  recognized  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europ 
time,  which  foct  has  ^ven  them  great  advantage  in  the 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  great  Napoleon  caused  drawing  U 
prominent  study  in  the  schools  of  France ;  the  success  of 
of  that  country  in  decorative  and  ornamental  productio 
the  results,  bringing  immense  wealth  to  its  shores  from 
our  own  paying  no  small  part. 

In  Germany,  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  univera 
ations.  A  teacher  who  could  not  draw  and  teach  drawin 
sooner  be  employed  in  one  of  her  schools  than  one  v 
learned  to  read  and  write.  This  training  shows  itaelf  in 
akill  and  accuracy  of  the  German  soldier,  and  it  adds  v 
value  of  the  German  mechanics,  enabling  them,  in  some 
country,  to  get  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  more  tb: 
of  equal  merit  in  other  respects. 

At  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  1851,  wit 
manufactures  requiring  artistic  skill,  England  stood  Ion 
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ig  the  conntriea  represented,  and  the  United  Statea  stood  lowest 
J.  The  ed^icators  of  England,  uded  by  the  mannfactnrers,  imme- 
Aj  caused  drawing  and  artistic  sohools  to  be  established  in  all  the 
I  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  training  of  her  workmen  and 
Lwomen.  The  result  was  that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  sixteen 
i  later,  England  advanced  from  next  to  the  foot  to  the  first  place 
]e  list  Is  mortification  any  adequate  name  for  the  feeling  with 
h  we  leam  that  the  United  States  oontinaed  to  stand  compla> 
ly  at  the  foot  ? 

mens  attempts  to  introduce  drawing  as  a  regular  school  exercise 
18  country,  have  failed.  Rembrandt  Feale  bad  two  great  ends  in 
one, — to  paint  a  Washington  that  should  go  down  to  posterity, 
the  other,  to  devise  such  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  art  of  drawing 
young  boys  and  girls  should  leam  it  as  nniveraally  as  they  team 
ing  and  writing.  He  accomplished  the  first,  and  to  the  second 
ted  the  labor  of  many  yeara,  which  he  embodied  in  the  form  of 
tie  manual  for  school  use.  Several  educational  gentlemen  in 
idelphia  exerted  themselves,  for  a  long  time,  to  procure  the  adop- 
of  this  manual  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course  of  that  city, 
n  time  were  obliged  to  yield  to  prejudice  and  abandon  the  field, 
flt  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  United  States  Commiasioner 
ducation,  stud  in  his  report: — "The  government  of  the  United 
» is  the  only  civilized  government  of  the  world  that  has  done 
ically  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  either  in  its  element- 
yr  higher  forms.  The  State  and  municipal  governments  have 
,  if  possible,  less." 

change  has  commenced,  the  educators  of  the  country  having 
led  in  all  directions.  Cincinnati  employs  six  public  drawing 
lere,  at  an  expense  of  (5,700.  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Fhila- 
lia,  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  have  made  this  branch  a  part  of  their 
)l  instruction  in  all  grades,  and  now  our  old  Commonwealth  has 
duced  it  by  law  into  all  her  five  thousand  Public  Schools, 
e  may  expect  results  at  least  equal  to  those  reached  in  England, 
nay  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  sixteen  years  hence  we  sbatl 
disappeived  from  our  accustomed  place  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 
ipeak  of  drawing  only  as  applied  to  training  the  hand  and  eye 
iduotrial  purposes,  for  that  is,  we  think,  its  valuable  feature  as  a 
;h  of  public  education. 

awing  is  the  written  langnage  of  the  eye,  even  as  words  are  the 
en  language  of  the  brun.  It  is  especially  the  language  of 
anlc  art  Constant  difficulty  is  experienced  for  want  of  work- 
who  can  even  read  this  language — that  is,  who  can  work  from  a 
ing  or  plan  without  constant  explanations,  which  machinists  say 
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ifl  the  caiiM  of  do  BmaU  loss  in  doUars  and  cents  to  bo 
and  employed,  and  coaeeqoently  to  the  community  at 
therefore  from  this  point  of  view  that  public  edacatora  a 
called  to  regard  the  subject,  leaving  higher  walks  of  u 
sidered  in  fntnre  years. 

The  Drawing  Schools  for  adnlte  can  best,  we  think, 
with  our  free  Evening  Schools.  Of  this  latter  class  we  I 
in  operation,  oonducted  by  thirty-three  teachers  and 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils.  These  schools  c 
larger  to  great  advant^je.  They  are  attended  by  a  vei 
class  of  pupils,  and  are  doing  fu  admirable  work.  1 
with  which  instruetion  is  sought  by  nearly  every  attendi 
iness  with  which  ideas  are  grasped,  and  the  perseverai 
folneHS  shown  by  full-grown  men  and  women  in  search  o 
tion  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  childhood,  give  tl 
new  idea  of  the  value  of  these  sohools.  The  yoan^ 
assembled  can  in  no  other  manner  be  subjected  to 
influences,  as  to  manners  and  morals,  during  their  sp 
while  even  the  mdimento  of  education  are  accesuhle  to 
in  no  other  practicable  way.  They  throng  our  schooh 
correctness  of  their  deportment  and  their  anxiety  to  re 
«  little  information,  show  their  hunger  and  thirst  fc 
Shall  we  hesitate  to  provide  for  every  one  who  will  eonu 
and  expand  our  Evening  Schools  until  all  who  knock  1 
Shall  the  cry  for  light  of  one  of  these  souls  be  unheeded 
for  the  bread  of  knowledge  be  answered  with  a  stone  ? 
Chairiam  ef  OaamaOtt  m  &tfort.—Samx  A.  QooDwn. 

TrWMKy  and  Absence. — The  attendance  in  the  scho< 
year  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as  last,  owing  probably 
sive  heat  of  the  summer  term.  Tlie  duties,  however,  ol 
truant  commissioner,  Jesse  Huse,  Esq.,  have  been  as  lul 
promptly  discharged  as  ever.  From  his  report,  I  eztraci 
statistics : — 

Number  of  ordera  from  inperiDtendenl's  office,         . 

"       received  from  teachen  &ad  psrents,    .... 

Total 

Of  tks  abore  thera  nen  trasBti,     .  .        . 

Children  whahad  never  beenmeinbenof  aajcitjiehool,or  new 
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tfimy  of  the  nev  Bcholan  were  Frenoh  who  woald  not  hare  gone 
rolantarily,  but  who,  when  placed  in  school,  soon  made  commenda- 
pn^reaa  both  in  speaking  the  Enghsh  langaage  and  acquiring  the 
Limenta  of  an  education. 

ruber  airettod  daring  the  term, 8S 

Tied  before  the  court, 28 

itenced  to  the  Reform  School, )7 

led  and  returned  to  school 0 

I  on  probation  without  going  before  the  court, 9 

tea  of  miwlemeaaore  inTestigated  00  complaint  of  leadien,  ...  30 

lorned  to  achool  the  second  Ume, 103 

«        «      "      "    third  time H 

Ur.  Huae  closes  his  report  as  followa :  "  I  have  foand  but  few  vasea 
long-continned  tmanoy,  many  of  those  reported  to  me  as  trnanta 
urning  to  school  on  learning  that  notice  had  been  sent  to  me  of 
iir  delinquency.    I  still  consider  unnecessary  abaence  the  great  otU 

our  schools,  and  the  hardest  to  remedy.  When  It  is  absolutely 
seasary,  on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  excusable. 
it  where  parenta  allow  their  children  to  stay  at  home  for  trivial 
laes,  and  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  difference  between  constant 
Andance  and  frequent  absence,  it  becomes  an  evil  not  easily  rem- 
ted.  If  all  the  absences  reported  by  teachera  could  be  traced  to 
i  real  delinquenlSj  it  would  be  found  to  be  confined  to  a  few,  and 
iS  two  or  three  in  each  room  spoil  the  average  of  the  whole  schooL" 

BifttmtMdaU  qf  PMie  Bduek—CtiAaijMa  Uobbiu. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The  ^gh  School  should  be  an  inititution  meeting  the  high  edno*- 
inal  wants  of  the  community.  These  wants  are  determined  by 
3  natural  ability  and  prospective  occupation  of  the  pupils.    It  will 

of  no  service  to  enter  here  upon  the  discnadon  oi  the  vexed  ques- 
n  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  classics  or 
3  sciences  as  a  mental  diaoipline.  Both  have  great  claims  apon  thm 
lention.  That  we  should  have  a  clasucal  course,  where  our  young 
in  can  fit  for  college,  and  our  young  ladies  for  the  higher  seminarioi 

learning,  fow  will  deny.  The  real  question  is,  whether  all,  witiiont 
;ard  to  abilities  or  prospects  in  life,  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  part 

tbeiT  time  (which  is  in  many  cases  very  short)  to  the  study  of  a 
ad  language  (which  they  cannot  pnrsne  far  enon^  to  l>e  either  a 
arce  of  enjoyment  or  cnltore),  or  be  left  to  give  their  nndivided 
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time  and  enei^  to  those  stadlea  whioh  tend  directly  to  fit  i 
active  work  in  life. 

The  High  School  should  meet  the  wants  alike  of  those  y 
forward  to  a  long  coarse  of  traiDiDg  and  culture,  and  those  v 
but  a  abort  time  to  give  to  the  furnisbibg  of  their  minds, 
points  in  one  direction  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  study,  i 
also  point  in  another  to  the  occupations  of  business  life.  ' 
leads  to  the  college,  it  should  also  lead  to  the  technical  scl 
should  be  the  friend  of  all, — the  helper  not  only  of  him  v1 
the  wide  fields  of  culture,  but  of  him  who  is  fitting  himsell 
wide  fields  of  business.  We  should  have  a  classical  and  an 
course ;  and  a  choice  should  be  carefully  made  by  the  paren 
pils  between  the  two.  We  should  have  a  course  which  shoi 
once  rigid,  and  up  to  the  standard  of  a  firat-dass  High  Sch' 
at  the  same  time,  one  which  will  bend,  not  to  caprice,  but  to 
wants  of  the  community. 

Truancy  is  another  and  still  harder  question  which  we 
meet,  and  from  its  prevalence  demands  the  attention  and  th 
exertions  and  cot^peration  of  all  our  people.  A  casual  oba 
he  wnllis  our  streets  will  find  evidences  everywhece,  that  eii 
schools  are  not  in  sesaion,  or  that  large  numbers  of  childrei 
of  school.  The  laws  on  this  subject  are  like  laws  on  every  st 
nseless,  unless  supported  by  an  active  public  sentiment. 

There  ia  still  another  cause  which  operates  aa  a  bindrano 
efficiency  of  our  schools ;  but  it  has,  at  least,  a  plandble  excni 
here,  too,  the  interest  of  sodety  and  the  good  of  the  individi 
be  vindicated.  Many  children  are  every  month  discharged  i 
schools  to  go  into  the  shops.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  dwarfed  m: 
bodies  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  apparent  necesi 
our  children  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  of  their  strengt 
support  of  the  family.  The  rights  of  the  intellectual  nature 
however,  be  carefully  guarded.  It  is  very  difficult,  at  pn 
ascertain  whether  these  children  have  been  at  school  during  t 
months  which  the  law  requires.  We  should,  on  this  point,  ha 
stringent  regulations,  A  discharge-ticket,  signed  by  the  teat 
chdrman  of  the  school  committee,  shonld  be  required  by  eve 
nfacturer  before  a  child  could  get  employment  or  draw  pay. 
would  be  no  trouble  about  the  enforcement  of  such  a  regulat 
the  mannfacturers  would  without  doubt,  one  and  all,  be  glad 
the  subject  vigorously  in  hand. 

The  number  of  children  employed  in  our  shops  warrants  th 
duction  of  a  new  feature  into  our  school  system, — a  factory  < 
time  school.    In  several  manufacturing  towns  this  has  been  do 
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good  reanlta.  Some  account  of  these  schools  may  be  foand  in 
H.  K.  OUver's  Reports,  Senate  Doc.  No.  44,  1869,  and  Senate 
No.  120, 1870. 

le  method  and  working  of  the  school  may  be  eaaUy  inferred  from 
'oUowing  extract,  which  is  taken  firom  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
}ard,  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  Springfield, 
le  year  1869: — 

'he  '  half-time '  school  at  Indian  Orchard  was  opened  a  year  ago 
le  benefit  of  those  children  wlio  worked  in  the  mills,  and  who 
work  for  their  own  support  How,  then,  coald  they  obtain  the 
ttion  necessary  for  themselves,  and  required  by  law  ?  To  meet 
lemand  for  edncatlon  and  for  a  support,  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills 
lany  send  about  thirty  children  from  their  mills  into  school  three 
I  a  day,  •  •  *  These  children  have  made  good  progress ; 
I  think,  learned  more  than  half  as  much  as  they  would  in  an 
ary  school :  and  therefore  I  think  the  six  months  in  a  half-time 
I  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  three  months  formerly  required 
all-day  school.     I  had  hoped  thit,  before  thia,  we  should  be 

0  have  the  half-time  school  continue  all  day ;  that  ia,  to  have  one 
'  children  out  of  the  mills  in  the  forenoon,  another  in  tbe  after- 
:  and  I  still  think  we  shall  attain  to  it." 

this  we  add  the  opinion  and  experience  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Goodwin, 

of  the  mill?,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson : — 
he  scholars  leave'  work  at  twelve  o'clock ;  school  commencing  at 
'clock,  and  closing  at  four,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess  each  aes- 

*  *  «  ffiiQ  parents  of  the  children  attending  school  are 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  truancy 
«d  to  me :  this  shows  that  the  children  like  and  appreciate  the 
a.     •    *    *    I  cannot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  job-work; 

find  that,  where  the  children  were  before  loaing  from  one  to 
ays  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  time  during  the  hours 
ed  to  labor,  the  school-hours  being  a  real  rest  to  them.  I  am 
Ing  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest ;  and,  while  I  do 
sb  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  hastily,  I  fully  believe  that  the  half- 
ystem  is  practicable ;  and,  wherever  adopted,  the  manu&oturer 

1  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it." 

Ml  Commiatt.—W.  D.  Bntnarr,  8.  N.  Aldbich,  Caltdi  SiBBBnii. 

MELROSE. 

>ol  Superintendent. — ^The  most  imperfect  part  of  our  whole  sys- 
educatjon  is  the  supervision.  The  experience  of  every  com- 
ia  that  schools  need  such  oversight  and  guidance  as  can  seldom 
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be  given.  Proper  daaBification  of  pupils,  saitable  pn^ 
plan  and  practical  reaulta,  can  only  be  attained  by  tbe  a 
tion  of  some  superintending  authority.  Without  such 
eoce,  evea  good  teachers  become  listless  and  indifferei 
pably  negligent. 

But  such  supervision  requires  a  man  properly  qualified 
paid.  Hot  can  towns  like  Melrose,  heavily  tared  a 
Buob  a  Inxury?  The  solution  of  the  problem  will  come 
realize  that  three  hours  in  the  sohbol-room  is  sufficient 
and  that  teachers  could,  therefore,  instruct,  in  the  true 
term,  twice  the  present  number  of  pupils.  Two  thoi 
could  be  saved  annnally,  if  so  many  were  not  anziouB 
th^  children,  regarding  schools  aa  a  public  nursery, 
customary  hours  were  m^untaised,  twice  the  present  n 
pils,  during  one-hatf  of  the  day,  could  be  taught  musi< 
drawing,  or  listen  to  instructive  lectures,  saving,  at  least, 
salary  in  four.  Our  annual  appropriation  is  sufficient,  w 
cal  changes  in  our  system,  to  have  our  schools  resemble 
ized  &ctory,  every  workman  in  his  place,  and  the  full< 
work  being  done. 

Bdiool  CVmntlfee.— Cqai.  H.  Ibbcboh,  W.  H.  Au.ut,  F.  P.  Wooob 

NATICK. 

The  second  term  commenced  the  first  week  in  Septec 
tinued  until  the  week  before  Christmas.  During  this  1 
the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  this  year  in  this 
request  of  your  committee.  We  hoped  by  this  means 
tic  attention  to  the  schools,  and  to  create  a  new  interest 
of  education,  as  well  as  to  awaken  a  new  zeal  in  the 
t«scherB.  We  therefore  suspended  the  schools  during 
the  Institute,  and  required  the  teaohers  to  attend  its  at 
they  very  gladly  did,  with  manifest  advantage  to  them 
their  schools.  The  good  people  of  this  town,  with  tt 
which  they  are  always  wont  to  extend  on  such  occ 
opened  their  doors  and  freely  entertained  the  large 
attended,  and  we  believe  a  new  impulse  in  the  right 
given  to  our  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  well  as  the  co 
encouraged  to  go  forward  with  new  energy  in  the  work 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  town,  by  the  i 
fested  by  our<»tixena  on  this  oooaaon.  The  inatraction  i 
and  means  of  teaching,  given  hy  the  able  and  aooomplial 
who  had  charge  of  this  Institute,  and  the  pnblio  iMturei 
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n  in  connection  with  it,  were  all  dniy  appreciated  hj  the  people  of 
town,  and  have  undoubtedly  inflaenced  public  sentiment  in  rela- 
to  matters  of  edncation  hi  very  many  ways  for  good.  We  cannot 
mend  too  strongly  the  practice  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
lolding  InBtitntes  like  this  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State, 
he  committee  have  called  the  teachers  in  this  town  t<^ther  sev- 
times  during  this  year  for  the  purpoae  of  considering  special 
CB  connected  with  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  schools.  It 
been  our  practice  to  select  a  particular  topic  for  consideration  at 
meeting,  and  upon  which  some  one  was  appointed  to  write  an 
y.  After  the  essay  had  been  read,  the  topic  was  opened  for  gen- 
discussion  and  suggestions  by  all  the  teachers,  and  usually  a 
ement  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  each  teacher  wa«  made  in 
hearing  of  all.  These  meetings,  thus  conducted,  have  we  believe 
a  interesting  and  profitable,  and  have  given  to  many  of  the  teach- 
valuable  hints  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
ir  respective  schools. 

'here  are  no  schools  where  greater  skill,  tact  and  patience  are 
uired,  than  in  the  Primary  classes,  and  we  believe  a  good  Pri- 
ry  teacher  is  deserving  of  as  much  if  not  greater  consideration 
1  pay  as  the  instructors  of  the  more  advanced  claaaes.  In  order 
•aise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  our  schools,  we  have  felt  that 
must  begin  our  reforms  in  the  Primary  departments.  If  we 
only  secure  good  Primary  instruction,  its  influence  will  almost  at 
e  pervade  all  the  more  advanced  classes.  We  think  we  have 
omplished  something  in  this  direction  daring  the  present  year,  and 
hope  that  more  will  be  effected  in  the  year  upon  which  the  schools 
V  enter. 

^e  have  given  special  attention  to  reading  and  spelling,  matters  of 
lost  importance,  and  yet  too  often  neglected.  Parents,  in  their 
at  anxiety  to  gratify  their  children's  natural  ambition  to  get  ahead, 
7  often  enconr^^  them  to  push  forward  into  Readera  which  they 
inot  possibly  understand,  as  well  as  into  stndiea  like  grammar  and 
igraphy,  which  are  not  only  altogether  beyond  their  comprehen- 
n,  but  also  to  be  studied  in  text-books  which  these  ambitions 
lils  cimnot  even  read.  We  have  found  classes  who  could  not  read 
:  text  of  the  lesson  in  geography  which  they  were  required  to  learn. 
e  wish  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  warn  parents  and  teachers 
unst  the  manifest  evil  consequences  of  hurrying  children  forward 

0  text-books  which  they  cannot  read.     There  are  serious  evils  of 

1  kind  existing  in  almost  all  our  schools,  which  can  only  be  cured 
slow  procesaea,  and  with  the  consequent  loss  of  much  valuable 

le  to  the  acholan.    The  principal  work  of  all  our  Primary  and 
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latermediate  Schools  sfaould  consist  of  learning  to  read  t 
and  this  should  never  be  forgotten  by  either  teachers,  pan 
mitteea.  A  programme  of  studies  should  be  established 
requiring  proper  attention  to  each  branch  in  its  natural  pi 
mar,  for  instance,  should  never  be  studied  until  both  bod 
are  veil  matured,  becnuae,  being  the  philosophy  of  lang 
only  be  understood  by*  those  in  vhom  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  has  been  cultivated  and  developed.  It  seenu 
grammar  should  come  last  in  the  course  of  studies  in 
Schools. 

Geography,  as  it  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  sch< 
our  opinion,  been  to  a  great  extent  a  f^lure.  The  exa 
teachers  discloses  the  fact,  that  even  the  best  scholars,  t 
pare  themselves  specially  for  the  work  of  teaching,  are  ol 
ably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  common  and  ordln 
this  branch  of  study.  Whole  classes  of  intelligeot  pupils 
memory  very  glibly  long  passages  from  text-books,  often 
out  understanding  a  word  of  the  Iangu^;e  they  are  repea 
classes  become  utterly  bewildered  as  soon  as  any  ques 
pounded  in  words  which  do  not  conform  to  their  text-1 
truth  is,  that  in  the  stndy  of  geography,  as  in  most  ot 
pupils  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  memory  of  words,  witho 
any  particular  meaning  to  them. 

For  lit  Bciod  Cimmt'tte.— Jouit  W.  Bacox. 

NEWTON. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  out  High  School.  In  the 
Hiveness  of  its  course  of  instruction,  the  intelligence  of  its 
skill  of  its  instructors,  and  every  positive  advantage  for  le: 
all  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  while  we  may  hope  for  m 
moral  advantages,  we  see  the  results  in  a  degree  of 
courtesy,  grace  and  mannerly  conduct,  that  can  only  be 
among  pupils  of  an  age  at  which  petulance,  impatience  a 
agement  are  likely  to  previul,  by  the  positive  example  ai 
of  the  teachers.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  a  large  share  < 
faction  with  the  school  is  due  to  the  refined  moral  inflm 
gentlemanly  principal  and  his  accomplished  assistants. 
For  Iht  Committte. — Johh  B.  Ooodricb. 

Grammar  D^aartment. — At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  I; 
folly  studied  the  educational  facilities  and  demands  of  t 
recommended  td  the  board  the  introduction  of  other 
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es  for  the  first  claaseB ;  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  use^nera  of 
<  schools,  frorn  which  a  majority  of  oar  pupils  go  out  into  the 
e  duties  of  life.  This  recommendation  met  with  the  hearty  con- 
nee  of  the  committee ;  and  the  studies  of  the  history  of  the 
ed  States,  and  physical  geography,  were  introduced  at  the  begin- 
of  the  year.  This  measure,  while  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
era,  proved  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  who  entered  upon  the 
i  work  with  renewed  zeal  and  interest,  feeling  that  they  were  to 
something  to  do  other  than  to  review  those  branches  upon  which 
had  been  drilled  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  into  the  Frimary 
□1.  These  atudiea  will  be  completed  during  the  year,  while  no 
g  away  faaa  been  noticed  in  the  common  English  braachea ;  and 
el  sure  that  we  have  the  entire  good-will  and  thanka  of  the  pupils 
tabling  them  to  enjoy  a  taste  of  the  higher  branches,  heretofore 
led  to  the  High  School, 
awing  baa  also  been  elevated  into  a  regular  study ;  and  a  set  of 

Drawing  Charts  has  been  put  into  every  district  while  a  aystem- 
:ourBe  has  been  marked  ouL  Thus  far  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
the  progress  made ;  and  we  trust,  in  the  future,  to  be  able  to 

the  pupils  atill  &rther  on  in  the  education  of  the  "  eye  and 
,"  till  our  Grammar  Schools  answer  the  demands  of  the  statute 
ding  "mechanical  or  industrial  drawing." 

3  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  pnpil  should  graduate  irom  the 
mar  School  without  some  knowledge  of  single  entry  book-keep- 
and  we  are  satisfied  room  can  be  made  for  this  study  by  pursuing 
true  and  economical  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography 
;rammar,  upon  which  so  much  valuable  time  is  spent, 
r  (A<  CmmUti.— Gbo.  E.  Au.u. 

isic. — An  endeavor  haa  been  made  the  past  year  to  increaae  the 
ncy  of  the  instruction  in  music  in  our  schools,  especially  in  thft 
mar  department,  where  the  teaching  combines  the  science  and 
■t  more  than  in  the  lower  grades. 

y  one  doubting  the  utility  of  music  as  a  part  of  an  education 
ily  to  know  the  difference  in  the  character  of  onr  lower  grades 
tools  where  music  is  now  taught,  the  cheerfulness  and  general 
tor,  and  what  it  was  without  a  song  from  one  week's  end  to  the 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  child  will  sing  when  it  is  happy,  and 
:  cannot  sing  when  sullen  or  cross. 

>ar  Primary  Schools,  unging  is  a  tine  qua  non.  With  a  song 
persed  with  the  other  exercises,  the  restlessness  of  the  little  ones 
sved,  attention  is  restored  to  the  inattentive,  and  all  care  seema 
1  away.    No  session  of  school  should  pass  withont  mosio  being 
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a  p&rt  of  the  exerases.  What  wonld  a  church-seirioe  1 
mDUc?  So  vith  the  Bchool.  Even  our  lycetmiB  and  liters 
are  introducing  mnsic  into  their  ezercises. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  time  may  coma  when  our  tow 
Bhali  be  opened  with  a  aong? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  American  people  should  not 
eal  as  the  Gennan.    The  education  must  begin  witli  the  chi 
one  cannot  be  a  musician ;  neither  can  he  be  an  orator; 
learn  to  read  music  as  well  as  to  read  his  mother  tongue. 
Far  Us  Sti-CommSUtt—UoKAtta  F.  Lux*. 

READING. 

Towns  may  anthorize  thdr  school  committees  to  appoin 
tendent  of  schools.  The  advantages  of  such  an  appointra 
Tious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  person  who  can  at 
duties  in  a  small  town  without  detriment  to  his  business. 
OS  that  several  towns  might  nnite  in  appointing  one  man  ' 
serve  in  that  position  for  each  town  uniting  in  the  appointi 
field  of  his  labor  should  be  lai^  enough  to  employ  all  hi 
his  salary  should  be  pud  by  the  several  towns  in  propOT 
interest  of  each.  He  should  be  a  man  specially  ad^ted  t 
have  a  heart  large  enough  to  take  into  its  sympathies  e^ 
of  his  field ;  a  head  to  comprehend  its  educational  needs ; 
ment  incapable  of  beiog  perverted  by  locsi  influences.  8 
capable  of  suggesting  improvements,  of  aiding  teachers,  ol 
&ults  and  errors,  and  of  effective  labor  wherever  needed, 
most  valuable  acquiution  to  the  schools  &Tored  with  his  t 


SHERBORN. 

At  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  it  was  thought  best  by  yon 
and  by  the  parents  in  the  district  to  suspend  tliis  school 
ter,  and  make  provision  for  these  children  in  some  oth< 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  an  Act  of  our  State  legislator 
for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from  school,  it  w: 
that  these  children  should  attend  the  school  in  Ko.  1,  am 
person  should  be  employed  to  convey  them  to  and  &o 
term.  This  proposition  was  approved  by  all  the  parents,  a 
Eight  scholars  have  been  thus  trsoa&rred  to  the  sdkool  ii 
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le  town.  They  have  been  very  regular  in  their  attendance,  more 
xibably  than  they  wonld  bare  been  in  their  own  district,  because 
have  been  conveyed  to  and  irom  school.    The  arrangement  has 

pleasing  to  parents  and  children,  and  has  thns  far  woiked  veil. 

of  course  only  temporary,  as  it  will  very  likely  be  necessary  to 
'e  the  school  daring  the  present  year.  Bat  this  eipteriment  is  an 
iple  of  what  may  be  economically  and  wisely  done  nnder  similar 
mstances. 

■toDl  OtnmmHM.— EOMDND  DOWSI,  Wn.UAM  BBOWH,  ALBBKT  B.  Bl.AflCHABD. 

SHIRLEY. 

I  important  requisite  of  a  good  school  is  a  faithfal  anperintend- 
toramittee.    It  is  too  late  to  ignore  the  advantages  that  come 

this  department  of  school  government.  Both  teachers  and  pa- 
eel  the  influence  of  its  movements ;  and  are  stimulated  to  in- 
ftd  action  through  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them  by  the  ezist- 
of  such  a  board  of  overseers.  When,  therefore,  we  have  a  laz 
littee,  one  that  is  careless  of  duty  and  thoughtless  of  the  ioBti- 
1  it  has  taken  in  charge,  we  may  expect  that  money  will  be 
id,  time  misspent  and  all  the  means  of  primary  instniction  sadly 
rted. 

a  matter  of  conscience,  no  less  than  a  matter  of  duty,  the  re- 
ibilities  of  this  important  office  should  be  met  and  dischai^d 
ding  to  the  best  ability  of  every  incumbent.  Whatever  other 
)yTnent  he  might  have  upon  his  hands,  he  should  never  allow  the 
)  of  this  place  to  be  of  secondary  importance.  He  should  visit 
chools  as  required  by  law,  and  make  special  visits  when  any 
J  cause  should  demand.  He  should  counsel  the  teachers,  rebuke 
folly,  and  help  their  efibrts  in  well-doing.  He  should  mete  out 
srds  of  prdse  and  blame  to  the  pupils,  illustrating  to  them  the 
ster  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in 
'ay  of  obedience  and  progressive  effort.    He  should  feel  that 

of  the  success  or  failure  of  each  school  under  his  charge  de- 
d  on  his  fidelity  or  want  of  fidelity.  He  should  also  listen  to 
)mplaints  of  the  parents  and  patrons,  look  into  the  merits  of 
complaints,  correct  their  mistakes,  and  adjust  every  difficulty 
ited  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit.  If 
9  wttj  he  could  not  please  all,  as  he  most  snrely  could  not,  he 
show  his  interest  in  the  cause  he  was  elected  to  sustun.  And 
ling  generation  would  bless  his  labors,  inasmuch  as  they  learned 
>re  elate  his  motives. 
oat  CommitUt. — Jahm  O.  Parkib,  3nH  Cbutdlsb,  Saiktzi.  Loaoi"- 
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SOMERVILLE. 

The  ioflueiice  of  a  well-regalated  High  School  ia  nt 
those  only  who  become  members  of  it;  but,  Btandtng 
the  head  of  our  Public-School  eystem,  it  reachee  out  an 
varions  schools  Id  the  lower  grades,  and  extends  to  evei 
posing  them. 

Heretofore  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  our  High  S( 
its  excellences,  was  not  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  th 
The  records  of  the  school  show  that  a  large  proportion 
who  enter  it  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study  and  gr 
applies  more  especially  to  the  boys. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  if  all  of  our  pupils 
to  the  end,  the  entire  course  of  study  prescribed  for  th 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  furnished  by  o 
public  instruction.  Since,  however,  this  desirable  resi 
obtfuned,  and  all  cannot  be  induced  to  pursue  to  its  c( 
unifarm  course  of  instruction,  we  deem  it  wise  to  n 
arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  school  as  will  meet 
wants  of  the  community  and  secure  the  highest  good  o: 
number.  "If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  the  prophe 
to  it."  The  High  School  being  a  public  institution,  i 
general  taxation,  should  be  adapted  as  fai  as  practicable 


To  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  ail,  and  to 
still  larger  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Scl 
tfaemselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  High  School,  even 
far  a  brief  period  only,  we  introduced  at  the  oommeac 
present  school  year,  an 

English  and  Mercantile  Course  of  Study. — The  entir 
braces  a  period  of  four  years,  and  those  who  complete  ii 
diplomas.  But,  with  proper  restrictions,  the  studies  c 
will  be  elective,  and  so  arranged  that  those  pupils  who  d 
complete  the  course,  can  pursue  those  branches  which  i 
greatest  practical  utility  to  them. 

All  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit  in  life,  she 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Grammar  Scb 
the  studies  of  those  schools  should  not  be  elective.  Bu 
a  period  when  young  persons  exhibit  a  preference  for  so 
calling  or  profession,  and  generally  their  preferences  are 
tion  of  their  capabilities.    These  tendendes  are  develo} 
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ban  in  others,  but  uaaallf  tbey  are  manifest  wfaen  pupils  arrive 
iga  to  enter  tbe  High  Scbool. 

ancient  pbitosopber,  wbo  waf  asked  wbat  a  boy  shonld  leara 
fwnng,  answered  discreetly,  we  think,  when  he  replied,  "  What 

wish  to  practice  when  he  becomes  a  man."  Therefore  when 
pil  enters  the  High  Scbool,  or  aa  soon  certainly  as  his  tendeo- 
B  manifest,  his  Btadies  to  a  certain  extents  should  be  elective, 
pecially  adapted  to  bis  contemplated  profession  or  parsnit;  and 
aptation  should  gradually  become  more  direct  ae  be  approaches 
1  of  his  school  course. 

pnpil  wbo  is  looking  forward  to  a  bank  or  counting-room  for 
rraent,  and  who  has  ooly  a  brief  period  to  attend  school,  should 

much  of  bis  time  to  gsuning  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  in 
ng  elegant  and  rapid  penmanship.  Another,  having  a  prefer- 
ir  tbe  mechanic  arts,  will  need  a  practised  eye  and  hand  and 
jngh  knowledge  of  the  particular  department  of  bis  choice. 

the  Btndy  of  mechanics  and  practice  in  mechanical  drawing    . 

absorb  much  of  his  attention.  Still  another,  who  is  looking 
ocean  for  employment  and  designs  to  become  a  ship-master, 
led  to  be  a  merchant  as  well  as  navigator.    He,  therefore, 

devote  his  energies  to  securing  a  knowledge  of  accouots,  of 
ry,  logarithms,  trigonometry  and  astronomy. 

regular  classical  course,  tbe  studies  of  the  first  year  or  two 
inly  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  those  which  are  to  follow, 
pupils  with  the  intentions  specified,  have  but  a  brief  period  to 
scbool,  it  may  be  regarded  a  hardship  if  tbey  are  compelled  to 
a  large  portion  of  that  limited  time  to  studies  which  are  onlv 
Ltory  to  those  tbey  will  never  pursue.    All  this  is  obviated  bj 


cannot  refrain  from  stating  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
tb  cantion  and  a  degree  of  reluctance  we  make  any  innovadon 
le  regular  and  uniform  course  of  study  hitherto  pursued  in  the 

is  our  appreciation  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  oourse  of 
;,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  accruing  from  a  careful  study 
ancient  classics,  we  cannot  disguise  onr  regrets  that  the  ne- 
for  the  introduction  of  an  English  course  seems  imperative. 
do  not  undervalue  the  mathematics,  tbe  natural  sciences  and 
I  literature.  These  all  have  their  appropriate  places  and  are 
ble.  But  there  is  a  grand  defect  in  the  education  of  those, 
jm  necessity  or  choice,  have  failed  to  enrich  their  minds  &odi 
.Dtain  of  classic  learning.  Therefore  we  would  say  to  the 
omit  no  opportunity  to  secure  a  tborongb  knowledge  of  thoB« 
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Day  relieve  her  labors,  and  coDtribute  to  th«  sncoesB  of  the 

rd  for  Teacheri. — That  our  teacheta  may  ever  cany  the  Bun- 
)f  a  bright  countenance  into  their  echools,  it  is  necessary  that 
lave  a  pleasant  home  during  their  stay  with  us.  In  several 
:es  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  boarding  place, 
le  school  now  loses  an  excellent  teacher  for  this  reason.  The 
res  us  power  to  take  land  for  school-houses  wherever  we  deem 
ble ;  but  it  does  not  empower  us  to  compel  'any  family  to  open 
.oors  to  receive  the  teacher  as  an  inmate.  We  are  aware  that 
mes  it  Is  inconvenient  to  do  so ;  but  are  we  not  willing  to  suffer 
aconvenieuce  for  the  good  of  our  children  ?  We  ask  our  fellow- 
B  to  consider  this  matter,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  neces- 
)  during  the  past  year,  to  respond  with  more  alacrity  and  thug 
:  the  committee  from  anxiety  in  this  respect. 
wl  OnuuBM.— A.  Da  F.  PALHiB,  Jmuua  Glabs,  Gbobok  Puxsbitbt. 

WAKEFIELD. 

control  is  the  first  requisite  in  those  who  aspire  to  govern 
A  kindly  spirit,  courteous  manners  and  attractive  speech 
cessary,  in  addition  to  knowledge,  to  the  best  snccess  of  all 
rs ;  yet  some  may  remind  one  of  a  chestnut  burr,  which  pre- 
i  suT&ce  of  repelling  points,  so  that  children,  in  trying  to  extract 
lit,  are  sadly  pricked  in  tbe  attempt. 

d  government  in  school — which  is  always  just  and  friendly 
iment — is  of  paramount  importance.  It  affects  conscience  and 
character,  which  are  first  to  be  considered  in  the  education  of 
en.  Intellectual  knowledge,  merely,  without  moral  principle,  la 
than  ignorance  ;  and  if  a  person  has  no  conscience,  the  nearer 
n  mental  relation  to  an  idiot,  the  better  it  is  for  himself  and 
t  community  in  which  he  lives. 

stimulate  conscience  reqiures  in  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of 
I  and  child  nature,  and  ingenuity  and  great  diversity  of  expedi- 
meet  the  necessities  arising  from  the  different  capacities,  tem- 
ents  and  circumstances  of  children.  Where  mach  is  given, 
may  reasonably  be  required,  and  a  lai^er  return  should  be 
xxt  from  ten  talents  than  from  one.  The  child  of  the  feeblest 
ct  should  be  the  most  encouraged,  and  to  taunt  him  with  his 
ility  is  a  crime,  for  he  did  not  sin  that  he  was  bom  simple. 
I  enperior  knowledge  of  the  Germans  is  attributable  to  their 
1  of  education,  which  compels  attendance  on  the  Public  Schools 
Bt  three  hours  in  a  day  for  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  year,  for 
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eight  coDaecn^ve  years.  Every  intelligent  person  kno 
prosperity,  secarity  and  peace  of  every  community,  whet] 
or  local,  depend  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  education  o 
people ;  yet  there  are  many  children  in  the  State  of  Mi 
and  even  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  of  suitable  age  to  ati 
that  are  denied  the  privilege.  Some  are  kept  from  echoi 
may  earn  a  penny ;  others,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  i 
ference  of  parents  and  guardians  to  the  vital  importance  o 
In  our  last  rsport,  we  spoke  plainly  upon  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  us  desirable  that  the  legislature  shonid  conii 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  more  authority  than  they  i 
to  compel  children  to  attend  school,  who  without  compu] 
kept  at  home  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

Sekool  ConnidM.— P.  H.  SwansEB,  Chaimumi  Chablu  Jobdai 
Bubs,  Sec.  and  Trtatmtr ;  E.  A.  Urroii,  Ldcidb  Be«bb,  A.  A.  Fonza. 

WALTHAM. 

Physical  health  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  some  o: 
mitteo  .ire  inclined  to  think  that  long  lessons  to  be  lea 
school  and  in  the  evening  just  before  a  child  goes  to  be' 
very  injurious.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  a  young  ct 
and  half  asleep,  studying  or  trying  to  study,  and.  with 
some  simple  lesson  which  might  have  been  easily  learned 
time,  and  then  going  to  bed  with  a  temper  crossed  or  a  i 
repeat  again  in  his  dreams  the  same  tiresome  work.  Sue 
not  " nature's  soft nurae "  nor  her  "sweet  restorer;"  andc 
of  tender  years,  to  whom  sleep  and  rest  are  so  importan 
posed  to  this  risk  ?  May  not  one  reason  why  so  many  of 
sleepers,  have  disturbed  dreams  and  cannot  "  steep  od 
forgetfulnesB  "  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  be  partly  ow 
miseries  of  our  childhood,  and  to  a  habit  then  formed  of  ( 
cares  and  sorrows  to  bed  with  us  ?  It  is  not  the  expect 
committee,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
require  of  the  children  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  < 
such  an  amount  of  study  that  much  of  it  must  be  done  oi 
hours,  nor  are  the  scholars  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Soht 
to  devote  more  than  one  or  two  hours  to  studying  out  of 
may,  however,  happen  that  from  too  great  anxiety  to  st 
bis  classes,  a  scholar  may  become  nervous  and  excited, 
more  time  in  studying  oat  of  school  than  is  proper, 
perhaps  in  such  a  case  can  correct  the  evil  better  than  an; 
School  CifRnittM.— Charleb  A.  Welch,  Enoar  W.  Lake,  Bkhj. 
JoBH  W.  WiLLU,  Geo.  HAsnaai. 
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WATERTOWN. 

tooi  SuperinUndency. — The  committee  are  not  a  little  disap- 
>d  that  the  town  is  eo  relnctant  in  ita  aotion  upon  the  measure, 
qnently  urged,  of  providing  a  saperintendent  for  our  acfaoole. 
T  or  later  the  mistake  Till,  it  seetua  to  ub,  be  discovered  and 
,ted. 

vonld  seem  that  reaaona  anffident  to  produce  conviction,  had 
presented  in  the  reports  of  two  years  pas't.  But  we  will  present 
Uowing  additional  considerations. 

Dse  hnsinesa  and  professional  men  who  are  saitable  for  the  man- 
mt  of  flchool  aSairs ;  who  comprehend  the  workings,  wants  and 
lary  modifications  of  achool  systems ;  who  can  properly  antici- 
he  demands  of  an  increasing  population  ;  and  who  can  jadicions- 
erintend  the  outlay  of  public  funds,  have  every  year  less  and 
immand  of  their  tjme.  Competition  on  every  hand  is  so  sharp 
lose  that  all  men,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  in  a  measure  be  men 
3  idea.  Their  own  business  and  profesdonal  duties,  at  least, 
lot  admit  of  divided  attention.  They  can  easily  afford  to  pay 
e  time  of  another,  but  cannot  afford  to  give  their  own.  And  it 
ling  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  school  committee  composed  of  such  men 
ot  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  The  present  committee  do 
isitate  to  acknowledge  remiasnesa.  They  have  looked  feithfully 
!  general  interests  of  the  schools ;  they  have  patiently  studied 
indamental  questions  of  Common-School  education ;  they  have 
for  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  the  town  school  matters 
reral  yeara  to  come ;  but  they  have  not  attended  to  the  minutiie, 
>  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  call  the  drudgery 
lool  afiairs.  They  have  not  had  the  time  to  do  it.  Visits  of 
immittee  upon  the  schools  will  grow  in  numbers  less  and  less, 
',  unless  the  committee  can  be  constituted  of  men  so  limited  in 
range,  as  to  regard  the  presence  in  the  schooi-room  as  the 
ial  part  of  a  committee'a  work. 

un,  let  us  put  this  matter  upon  the  gronnd  of  conaistency. 
!  town  votes  an  appropriation  of  tl2,000  for  highyays.  For 
ise  expenditure  of  this  money,  it  ia  deemed  necessary  to  appoint 
on  to  superintend  the  work  and  outlay.  We  do  not  question 
[pediency  of  such  a  measure ;  nay,  we  Approve  it.  But  the 
votes  for  school  pnrpose  an  appropriation  of  $14,000;  has, 
;ual  valuation,  upwards  of  (70,000  invested  in  school  buildings 
imitnre,  which  need  frequent  repairs  and  alterations ;  employs 
y  persona  as  teachers  and  janitors;  has   in   trying  nearly  a 
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thousand  of  ita  future  citizens,  and  still  persists  in  not  ) 
oft-repeated  entreaties  of  the  committee,  wben  urging  t 
ment  of  a  school  Buperiut«ndent.  What  would  be  thoug 
poration  having  this  amount  of  property  invested  and  thif 
persons  employed,  which  did  not  eng)^  the  services  of  i 
person  to  have  in  charge  the  business  of  the  concern?  V 
be  considered  the  height  of  recklessness  not  to  make  such 
la  it  lees  ho  respecting  school  matters  ?  The  town  must  i 
ita  highways  of  more  importance  than  ita  schools.  It  doo 
that  if  this  proposed  me'asure  could  receive  a  few  momen 
iul  consideration,  our  intelligent  fellow-citizen  a  would  no 
tate  to  comply  with  the  repeated  request  of  this  comnutte 

Selation  of  the  Citizen  to  PvMic  Education. — Nevei 
been  a  time  when  the  problenia  of  education  ought  to  i 
caretul  attention  as  now. 

It  is  while  contemplating  thede  questions  aa  essential 
social  and  civil  prosperity,  that  we  have  seemed  in  this  t 
mpoTt  to  apeak  with  impatience  in  view  of  measures  looki 
restrictions  and  retrenchments;  we  have  spoken  eamesi 
from  an  instinct  of  aelf-preaervation.  Gieorge  Waehin| 
aaw  in  bia  day  the  importance  of  common  intelligence  iu 
and  regarded  mcana  "for  the  general  diffiuaion  of  knov 
primary  importance." 

Stud  Mr.  Hoar,  recently,  "  There  is  not  a  power  vested 
atitution,  either  in  the  congreaa  or  the  people,  towarda  1 
and  accomplishment  of  which  the  education  of  the  peoph 
surest,  the  most  direct,  and  the  cheapest  way."  We  sine- 
to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Hoar  is  urgin 
npon  the  attention  of  congress.  He  is  right,  and  should 
indorsement  of  every  American  citizen.  Other  nations, 
En^and  for  instance,  are  atarting  upon  a  new  career  in 
education.  The  czar  had  no  sooner  returned  from  the  P 
tion  than  he  commenced  meaanrea  of  educational  reform 
to  say  that  the  entire  Engliah  nation  is  to-day,  aa  never  1 
to  these  great  and  fundamental  principles.  It  was  near 
the  last  session  of  her  parliament,  that  a  law  was  passed 
a  system  of  universal  education,  as  necessary  to  the  prot« 
national  supremacy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
teresta,  recently  declared  that  the  "  victory  of  Germany  > 
ia  the  victory  of  the  Common-School  system  of  Prusi 
ignorance  of  the  French  Empire." 

Senator  Wilson  expresses  the  same  conviction,  thus : 
of  compulsory  education,  established  for  more  than  two  < 
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ions  of  Germany,  and  for  more  than  a  centarjr  and  a  half  in  Prns- 
has  brought  forth  fmits  which  the  world  seea.  France,  with  a 
jr  and  more  fertile  country,  with  a  prestige  of  a  brilliant  military 
ird,  bnt  with  a  population  ignorant,  priest-ridden  and  emasculated 
heir  manhood,  lies  beaten  on  every  field  and  helpless  at  the  con- 
ror'a  feet.  This  leeson  should  not  be  lost  on  the  American  people." 
t  is  tme.  Consider  for  a  moment — we  have  in  this  coantry  1,007,- 
illiterate  white  youth  and  adults;  we  have  also  another  half 
ion  white  children.  Tinder  ten,  growing  up  in  ignorance.  These 
and  are  to  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  snfiri^.  Shall  we 
see  to  it,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  that  remedial  measures,  com- 
ory  if  need  be,  are  at  once  instituted  which  shall  correspond 
ewhat  to  the  contingencies  involved? 

^orance  is  always  the  giant  disturber  of  public  peace  and  public 
rities;  our  undivided  efforts  must,  therefore,  do  away  with  igno- 
re. 

.  is  education  which  doubles  a  man's  value,  put  him  where  yon 
;  we  must  not,  therefore,  oomplidn  against  or  even  feel  the  bur- 
1  of  taxation  in  the  interests  of  education.  It  is  by  liberally 
i^ating  our  people  that  we  make  for  the  nation  her  surest  political 
rarks  and  defences. 

^hainmim  Bcieol  Cbimuttce.— L.  T.  TowKUITD. 

WESTFORD, 

[>me  compldnt  has  reached  us  in  relation  to  corporal  punishment 
>ur  schools,  but  in  most  cases  good  order  has  been  maintained 
lont  resorting  to  it.  This  we  consider  an  indication  of  improve- 
it,  for  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  corporal  punishment 
ltd  be  entirely  abolished,  we  are  confident  that  he  succeeds  the 

as  a  teacher  who  punishes  in  this  way  the  least. 
act  and  talent  should,  if  possible,  take  the  place  of  brute  foree, 

brains  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  bireh.  All  things  being 
il,  the  more  tact  and  talent,  the  less  birch  is  needed  ;  hut  unfor- 
ttely  the  conditions  vary  with  difierent  schools,  and  with  the 
'ing  dispositions  of  scholars.  Children,  like  their  parents,  are 
er  controlled  by  mixed  motives,  and  to  do  away  with  compuluon 
rely,  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  rely  wholly  npon  it. 
tiqierMfMidhf  Beioot  Cbnunttu.— Leohard  Lues,  VTu.  A.  Wkbrbb,  Gboboi  T. 
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WINCHESTER. 

Dravnng. — The  mtroductlon  of  drawing  in  our  schoo 
requirement,  by  the  Bide  of  the  branches  heretofore  requii 
statutes,  is  an  important  advance  in  the  right  direction.  A 
of  the  art  is  not  the  mere  making  of  pictures,  or  a  dissipati 
pUahment  infringiDg  upon  valuable  time  required  for  aten 
labor,  drawing  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  mere  graces  of 
able  finishing  school. 

It  is  but  another  form  of  writing,  difiering  from  the  art  o 
ship  chiefiy  in  its  range  of  useful  application,  and  the  train 
mind  for  wider  fields  of  useful  knowledge.  A  form  become 
reliable  mental  property  when  the  hand  is  able  to  reprodno 
accuracy  of  observation,  which  drawing  alone  can  most  si 
cultivate,  is -of  the  highest  practical  value;  and  wiUi  a( 
observation  is  almost  necessarily  associated  accuracy  of  Is 
description ;  indeed  the  clearness  of  thought  and  power  c 
ination  which  mark  the  man  of  "  powerful  mind,"  rest  prim 
accuracy  of  observation.  He  who  observes  well,  will  think 
well. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  with  this  branch  in  our  scho< 
ing  tbe  system  of  Louis  Bail.  During  the  coming  year 
necessary  to  supply  the  schools  with  charts  and  apparatna 
to  an  eficcUve  system  of  instruction.  Tour  committee 
advisable  to  attempt  methodical  instruction  first  in  the 
School,  to  secure  better  practical  acquaintance  with  the  coi 
the  work,  before  the  course  should  be  definitively  prescribi 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools. 

The  results  of  the  work  under  Mr.  Sanborn's  direction  ai 
tory,  and  the  committee  propose  to  adopt  the  methods  he 
tr&ted  in  the  inferior  schools. 

Mi»tory. — This  branch  of  study,  in  our  school  course 
increased  attention.  Our  reading  books  embrace  intere 
beautiM  selections  of  literature,  a  great  variety  of  rhet 
poetical  excellences,  and  for  many  years  the  children  are 
them  to  make  them  good  readers.  Might  not  a  good  pro 
this  time  be  economized  for  the  acquisition  of  the  history  ol 
conntry  and  State,  without  sacrifice  of  the  art  of  reading? 
for  acquaintance  with  literature,  the  formation  of  tast«  from 
of  choice  selections,  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  peri 
child's  progress,  while  for  tbe  benefits  of  instruction  in  hu 
can  be  scarcely  too  young. 
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Jat  we  are  not  fhrnielied  with  the  proper  books  devoted  to  substan- 
.  hiBtory,  and  adapted  to  the  methods  of  the  school-room, 
'eter  Parlej^s  shadow  is  of  more  tangible  value  to  a  child  than 
St  of  the  authors,  who  (with  their  eDterprisiog  publishers)  have 
lerseded  him  in  writing  history  for  children.  History  for.  children 
'era  indeed  from  that  for  adults  as  the  drama  does  from  its  rhetori* 
equivalent  in  an  epic  poem,  or  a  spirited  picture  does  from  a 
ical  analysis  of  its  parts,  and  their  framing  into  books  for  the 
■ary.  Such  an  adjustment  of  the  material  facts  in  our  own  history 
may  snpply  the  child  with  pictorial  representatJOD,  and  simple, 
ireseive  description,  in  accordance  with  his  eager  appetite  for 
4>ries,"  is  certainly  posuble.  And  it  is  equally  possible  to  form  of 
s  reading  good  disciplinary  exercise  in  the  art  of  reading.  If  this 
>nomy  were  practised,  our  pupils  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tory  as  well  as  the  German  pupils  of  like  age,  in  whom  this  attain- 
nt  is  BO  conspicuous.  Cert^nly  our  pupils  should  not  complete 
:ir  school  days  with  so  little  knowledge  of  our  own  country. 
rhe  practice  of  d^y  reading  in  United  States  history,  as  a  class 
ircise,  with  accompanying  oral  instruction  from  the  teacher,  has 
m  introduced  recently  in  our  Grammar  School.  Of  the  results  it 
low  too  early  to  spe^ 
Bchoal  CosmiOtt.—QKi.  CooKV,  A.  Cbafix,  J.  C.  Johmmv. 

WOBURN. 

Weaith. — For  the  intellectual  training  of  children  we  rely  mainly 
>D  the  schools.  To  be  sure,  home  influence  may  do  much  to  snp- 
ment  and  assist  the  teacher,  but  after  all,  the  bone  and  muscle  that 
iBtitnte  the  mental  strength  of  our  children  are  obttuned  by  patient 
1  persevering  labor  in  the  school-room.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
rsical  training  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  at  home.  It  is  almost 
ilusively  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  the  most  that  the  schools 
.  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  mental  training  of  the  child  shall  not 
interact  the  means  that  have  been  employed  for  his  physical  devel- 
uent.  In  other  words,  they  must  see  to  it  that  the  mind  is  not 
ckened  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  It  were  fax 
ter  that  our  school  system,  which  has  been  bo  long  our  pride  and 
ist,  to  the  influence  of  which  we  have  justly  attributed  the  best 
Its  of  our  American  manhood,  and  which  we  have  regarded  as  the 
ndation  on  which  our  republic  rests,  should  exist  only  in  the 
mory  rather  than  that  such  a  calamity  should  result.  This  division 
labor  and  responsibility  between  the  home  and  the  school,  the 
cut  and  the  teacher,  exists  of  necessity.    The  wisdom  of  it  la 
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"Physical  exercise  should  be  nsed  in  school,  to  prevent  Derrona 
and  musculiir  fati^e  and  to  relieve  monotony,  bat  not  aa  muscular 
training. .  It  siioald  be  practised  by  both  teachers  and  children  for  at 
least  five  minutes  in  every  hour  not  broken  by  recess,  and  should  be 
'  timed '  by  music.  In  Primary  Schools  every  half  hour  should  be 
broken  by  exercise  or  unging. 

"Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means  than 
open  windows ;  though  these  should  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  special 
means,  during  recess  and  exercise  time." 

Tour  rules  and  regnlationa  are,  ior  the  most  part,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  maxima  which  I  have  quoted.  One  requirement, 
that  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  recesaes  in  Primary  Schools,  has 
not  been  carried  out.  I  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  amend  your  rules  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  this  recommenda- 
tioQ  also. 

The  length  of  lessons  and  the  proper  method  of  instruction  form 
the  subject  of  another  maxim.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Lemons  should  be 
scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  pupils ;  and 
in  Primary  Schools  the  slate  should  be  used  more,  and  boolis  lees,  and 
instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of 
object  t«aching." 

In  regard  to  the  lessons,  special  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  the  limits  laid  down  in  this  maxim.  Your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  well  understood  by  the  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
Bra  faithfully  carried  out.  Thera  is  but  little  chance  for  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  the  work  of  each  term  is 
carefully  mapped  out,  and  the  limits  of  it  definitely  fixed.  Nor  is  any 
teacher,  even  if  she  were  so  disposed,  allowed  to  pass  beyond  these 
limits.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  teachers,  that 
the  work  of  each  term  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
same  amount  of  study  may  be  required  of  the  pupil  each  week.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  recommendation  has  been  gen- 
erally, if  not  universally  followed. 

With  that  part  of  the  maxim  which  directs  that  in  Primary  Schools 
the  slate  should  be  used  more,  and  books  less,  and  instruction  should 
be  given  as  much  aa  posaible  on  the  principles  of  "  object  teaching," 
oar  record  is  in  perfect  accord.  Every  Primary  desk  in  the  town  is 
farnished  with  a  slate,  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  just  as  the  desks  and  the  chiura  are.  In  the  use 
of  this  slate  and  the  blackboard,  the  time  of  every  Primary  pupil  is 
lai^ly  occupied.  The  variety  of  the  exercises,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
thus  amuaed  and  instructed,  ia  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.     Printing,  writing  and  drawing  are  the  most  prominent. 
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Thos  the  slate  has  superseded  the  book  m  the  PrimaTy  Sch 
advantage  of  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  pnpil.  1 
can  hardly  be  said  to  use  books  at  all  in  our  Primary  Sch 
only  book  which  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  (apart  from  [ 
fitoTy  hooka)  is  the  Reader.  All  the  rest  of  the  instruction 
is  based  upon  the  principles  of  "object  teaching."  The 
study  in  the  Primary  Schools  covers  a  period  of  three  year 
this  entire  period  the  child  is  required  to  purchase  but  tb 
Hillard's  First,  Second  and  Third  Headers.  So  much  forti 
Schools.  In  the  tirst  year,  in  the  Inteniiediate  Schools, 
books  are  used :  a  Reader,  dictionary  and  mental  aiithmeti 
second  year  a  geography  is  added  to  this  number.  All  1 
the  instruction  is  oral.  And  even  in  ge<^raphy,  such  is  the 
■  of  the  text-book,  Miss  Hall's  "  Our  World,"  the  instruction 
oral,  and  the  exercises  in  it  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  e 
tion  than  a  recitation.  Passing  &om  the  Intermediate  to 
mar  Schools,  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  is  pr 
an  extent,  although  not  so  largely  as  I  could  wish.  The  br 
poorly  taught  is  geography.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  tei 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  text-book  preserved.  If  the 
in  preparation  by  Miss  Hall,  and  soon  to  he  published,  shall 
adapted  to  our  Grammar  Schools  aa  "  Our  World  "  has  pr 
to  be  to  our  Intermediate  Schools,  we  may,  at  no  distant 
for  happier  results  in  this  branch  of  study.  I  believe  that  t 
tion  in  the  other  branches  taught  in  our  Grammar  Schools 
upon  correct  principles,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  t 
is  given  in  kindred  schools  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
Another  maxim  directs  that  "the  duration  of  daily  i 
(including  time  given  to  recess  and  physical  exercise)  e 
exceed  four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  Primary  Schools;  six 
the  other  schools."  Tour  rule  upon  this  subject  is  as  follon 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  Mixed  Schools  shall  1 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  12  o'clock,  M. ;  begin  at  1|  o'clc 
and  close  at  foar  o'clock,  P.  M.  No  scholar  shall  be  deta 
half-past  four  o'clock."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  atte 
the  Grammar, -Intermediate  and  Mixed  Schools  is  one  half 
than  the  time  prescribed  in  the  maxim,  while  in  the  Primar 
it  ia  one  hour  in  excess  of  the  time.  I  commend  the  suhjec 
consideration. 

But  one  maxim  remains  to  be  considered.  It  relates  to  t 
of  time  that  children  should  be  required  to  study  out  of  sc 
reads  as  follows :  "  There  should  be  no  study  reqnired  out  ol 
unless  at  High  Schools ;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hon 
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0  fltad^  ont  of  sobool  is  required  in  any  grade  belov  the  Grammar, 
in  the  Grammar  Schoole,  as  far  ae  I  have  been  able  to  ascertaiD, 
not  generally  required^  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  inetance  in 
:b  the  aggregate  of  daily  attendance  in  school,  and  study  out  of 

01  exceeds  six  hoars,  the  limit  prescribed  in  the  maxim  for  duly 
idance  in  this  grade  of  schools.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
vhich  the  limit  has  been  exceeded,  but  none  such  have  been 
ght  to  my  notice. 

r  the  High  School  I  can  speak  more  positively.  It  must  be  homo 
lind  that  the  organization  of  our  High  School  is  peculiar.  In 
r  schools  of  this  grade  the  duration  of  d^ly  attendance  is  either 
or  six  hours.  In  ours  it  is  three  hours.  The  first  and  second 
lish  and  College  classes  attend  in  the  morning,  and  the  third  and 
:,h  English  classes  and  the  third  College  class  in  the  afternoon, 
hat  practically  there  are  two  schools,  one  of  which  holds  its  ses- 

in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Speaking  of  the 
Jitages  of  this  plan  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  used  the  following 
aage:  "  The  '  half-day  system,' which  compels  the  attendaace  of 
pupil  but  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  per* 
'ed  his  duties,  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  character,  as  it 
iases  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  cultivates  a  feeling  of  respon- 
ty.  He  is  entrusted  with  his  time  from  day  to  day,  and  his  sense 
onor  forbids  that  he  shall  violate  the  tmst.  Another  advantage 
lis  system  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  pnpila.  During 
ime  in  which  he  is  preparing  his  lessons,  he  escapes  the  necessary 
aint  of  the  school-room,  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  vitiated  in 

of  every  attempt  to  keep  it  pare,  the  interruptions  occasioned 
-ecesses  and  other  causes,  and  the  inevitable  distraction  of  the 
1  by  the  work  that  is  goiug  on  around  him.  Still  further :  if  a 
1  is  disposed  to  use  his  time  jndiaously,  and  is  willing  to  spend 
rtion  of  his  evenings  with  his  books,  he  may  devote  a  few  hours 
tch  day  to  manual  labor,  and  thereby  make  himself  useful  to  his 
ats,  improve  his  physical  condition,  and  prepare  himself  to  per- 

the  mental  labor  required  of  him  with  more  relish  and  thorough- 
It  is  also  an  economical  plan.    The  present  High  School-house 

intended  to  accommodate  ninety  pupils.  With  this  system  it 
accommodate  just  twice  that  number.  Hencs  it  is  to-day  saving 
cpenditure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  erec- 
of  a  new  High  School  building." 

f  faith  in  this  system  has  been  strengthened  by  another  year's 
•nal  observation  of  its  practical  working,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
'  of  the  citizens,  whose  children  have  enjoyed  its  advantages, 
one  gentleman  to  me  a  few  months  since:  "The  ' half-day  sys- 
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• 
tern '  U  of  great  advant^i^e  to  me.  My  eoa  learns  hU  leei 
evening  and  morning,  and  I  have  the  benefit  of  hia  serv 
afternoon."  Another  remarked  more  recently;  "My  da 
improved  m  health  almost  from  the  day  ahh  entered  the  Hi 
Had  not  the  'half-day  system'  been  in  operation  there,  I  fi 
would  have  been  obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  of  t} 
Hemarks  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  quoted  almost  i 
Indeed,  I  have  never  heard  an  unfavorable  criticism  upon  1 
from  any  parent  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  judge 
this  fact,  then,  be  distiDctly  understood :  that  scholars  are 
be  in  attendance  at  the  High  School  only  three  hours  in 
How  much  study  is  required  out  of  school  ?  Does  the  S| 
attendance  in  school  aud  study  out  of  school  exceed  seven 
day,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  medical  faculty?  It  has  alway 
custom  to  advise  freely  in  regard  to  the  health  of  pnp: 
acquaint  myself  with  their  mental  and  physical  habits,  : 
circumstances  would  allow.  But  I  have  recently  made  a  n 
investigation  of  the  subject,  feeling  that  a  thorough  ac 
with  the  facts  was  essential  to  intellectual  judgment  and  i 
the  result  of  this  Investigation,  I  find  that  in  the  classical  d 
which  is  composed  exclusively  of  young  men  who  are  fittii 
lege,  the  average  time  devoted  to  study  out  of  school  is 
hours.  Adding  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at  scho 
an  a^regate  of  seven  hours  per  day.  In  the  English  depi 
regard  to  which  there  is  most  cause  for  anxiety,  as  it  if 
largely  of  young  ladies,  the  average  time  devoted  to  sti 
school  is  two  and  five-ninths  hours.  Adding  the  number  < 
attendance  at  school,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  five  and 
hours  per  day,  one  and  four-ninths  hours  less  than  the  lim 
the  medical  faculty.  I  have  given  the  average  time.  Tha 
ter  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  let  me  add  that  the 
young  lady  in  the  school  whose  aggregate  time  of  attei 
study,  according  to  her  own  testimony,  exceeds  the  limit  fi 
eminent  authority  to  which  I  have  referred. 

^  There  is  one  other  point  that  deserves  notice  in  this  con 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  we  are  cons 
refer  to  the  latitude  that  is  allowed  in  regard  to  a  choice 
It  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parent,  w 
enabled  to  limit  the  amount  of  mental  exertion,  as  tiie  ph 
dition  of  the  child  may  demand. 

Alluding  to  this  fact  in  my  first  annual  report,  I  made  th 
statements  in  regard  to  it:  "There  are,  in  reality,  foi 
courses  of  study  in  the  High  School ;  the  dasdcal,  the  E 
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sh  and  French,  and  the  Eagliali  and  Latin.  Every  pnpil,  with 
^probation  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  may  choose  which  of  these 
11  pursue  ;  and  every  pupil  who  shall  have  completed  any  one  of 
is  entitled  to  a  diploma.  There  is  aleo  a  three  years'  course, 
a  diploma  is  awarded  for  the  completion  of  this,  in  the  same 
er  as  of  the  others.  Still  fbrther,  no  pnpil  is  compelled  to  pnr- 
iny  one  of  these  regular  courses  of  study.  Parents  can  select 
studies  as  they  prefer.  A  pupil  may  pursue  only  a  single  study, 
ch  a  case,  his  attendance  at  the  school  is  required  only  during  the 
of  recitation.  These  modifications  interfere  in  no  manuer  with 
?gular,  systematic  classification  of  the  school,  while,  at  tU%  same 
they  do  much  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  whom  circumstances 
nt  from  pursuing  a  regular  course,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
il  course  for  a  special  purpose." 

us  we  see  that  the  advantages  of  our  High  School  are  open  to 
Every  citizen  is  free  to  avail  himself  of  tbem  in  full  or  ia  part, 
cumstances  or  inclination  may  dictate.  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
:an  more  carefully  guard  gainst  the  danger  of  overwork  in  thlB 
1,  than  yon  have  already  done  by  the  rules  that  you  have  adopted 
}  mani^ment. 
ptrimltiideiU  iff  Bduxit. — Thoiiab  Ehibioii. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


BELLINGHAM. 

ntUation. — Though  we  may  compare  favorably  with  other  towns 
gard  to  the  size,  convenience  and  surroundings  of  our  school- 
8,  yet  there  is  one  thing  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
iwn,  namely,  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms.  Every  school- 
should  have  a  proper  ventilator,  so  that  air  which  is  unfit  for 
ling  can  escape,  and  good,  pure  air  be  introduced,  without 
tting  a  few  to  the  inconveniences  necessarily  arising  from  the 
it  method  of  window  and  door  ventilation.  Go  into  any  of  our 
l-rooms  after  the  school  has  been  in  session  an  hour  and  a  half, 
DU  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  an  impure  air  your  children 
■eathing.  Every  one  knows  that  an  active,  strong  mind  must 
,  ^ood  phydcal  organization  to  sastwi  it ;  and  how  can  we  reason- 
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irce  regular  attendance.  Moreover,  the  Btatnte  remedies,  were 
'  more  available,  are  directed  mainly  against  flagrant  cases  of 
ibondism,  and  thoagti  perhaps  well  enongh  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
inee  city  population,  are  too  coarse  and  general  to  reach  a  class  of 
!8  in  which  the  evil,  thongb  of  a  rather  different  kind  and  less 
ing,  is  not  less  real,  viz.,  the  case  of  children  who,  from  the  remias- 
I  or  selflshnesB  of  their  parents,  are,  although  far  within  the  express 
lirements  of  the  statutes,  yet  so  habitually  irregular  in  attendaDco 

0  bo  of  serious  detriment  to  their  schools.  Among  theee  are  a 
aiu  number  for  whose  constant  irregularity  there  is  more  or  less 
ise, — but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  making  others  suffer  for  their 
t  or  their  misfortune, — and  no  school  can  be  what  it  should  be 
ise  classes  are  liable  to  continual  disorganization,  and  when  the 
nple  of  irregularity  from  whatever  cause  is  perpetual. 

i  is  of  this  clasa  that  the  Ungraded  School  in  a  large  part  con- 
1,  and  here  they  should  remain  so  long  as  the  disability  or  unwil- 
ness  to  comply  with  the  proper  school  discipline  continues.  It  is 
osaible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  exclude  them  altogether;  yet 

1  ought  not  to  be  made  the  means  of  depressing  the  general 
•acter  of  the  schools.  And  it  was  believed  that  upon  this  class  of 
s  the  Ungraded  School  might  exert  pressure  enough  to  cause 
e  careful  discrimination  to  be  made  by  parents  between  sufficient 
inHufficient  excuses  for  absence. 

\uancy. — ^The  subject  of  truancy  has  for  several  years  annually 
iged  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

here  is  but  little  truancy  outside  of  the  Ward  Schools,  and  it  is 
cult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  irregular  attendance  is  by 
nission  of  the  parents  and  how  much  la  due  to  truancy.  Parents 
alive  to  the  importance  of  education  will  for  very  slight  reasons 
un  their  children  from  school,  and  for  yet  slighter  reasons  yield  to 
r  wish  to  absent  themselves.  There  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
it  in  the  average  attendance  in  tlie  Ward  Schools  for  this  year, 
pared  with  the  last ;  taking  the  months  of  June^  September  and 
jber,  we  find  for  1869  the  average  attendance  was  85  5-43  per 
..,  and  for  the  same  months  for  18T0  the  average  attendance  was 
3-24,  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  higher.  This  improvement  has 
Ited  from  the  establishment  of  an  Ungraded  School,  and  the 
loyment  of  one  of  the  police  officers  as  a  truant  officer.  As  these 
measures  were  adopted  umultaneously,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
portion  of  the  change  is  to  be  attributed  to  one,  and  how  much  to 
other- 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  employment  of  a  truant  officer  was 
this  year  institated  for  the  first  time ;  though  his  connection  with 
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ay  with,  and  a  youth  nov  seldom  learns  more  than  a  branch  of  a 
.de,  and  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  master  workman,  he  must  get  the 
brmation  requisite  to  become  so  as  best  he  may.  Other  countries 
)  leading  us  in  this  matter.  Skilled  workmen  from  France  and 
irmany  ar«  occupying  the  best  positioas  in  our  workshops.  If  we 
Bh  to  study  mining  we  are  obUged  to  go  to  Germany.  Thus  it  is 
it  every  year  our  young  men  are  going  to  Europe  to  acquire  that 
ictical  instruction  which  they  cannot  obtain  in  this  country.  We 
e  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and  we  should  afford  the  young  and  the 
1  mechanic  every  facility  in  our  power  for  thoroughly  mastering  that 
rt  of  his  business  which  can  be  taught  from  hooka.  Agiun,  we  live 
a  republic,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  our  theories  of  government 
ccessfully,  we  should  have  educated  voters.  The  only  danger  that 
reatens  ua  is  ignorance, — that  danger  which  prevents  the  successful 
■mation  of  republics  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  important 
at  every  man  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  in  order  that  he  may 
an  intelligent  voter.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  intelli- 
nce  in  our  people  that  our  elections  have  become  so  cormpt,  and 
at  men  utterly  unfit  for  office  are  placed  over  ns  as  rulers. 

SigitrinlauiaU  0/  Public flcAooil— D.  T.  V.  HOKTOOK. 

COHASSET. 

The  subject  of  compolsory  education  is  more  and  more  occupying 
e  thought  of  philanthropistA  and  statesmen.  In  Germany,  which 
iring  the  past  year  has  ^ven  such  proofs  of  national  vigor  and 
iwer,  not  only  are  all  the  citizens  permitted  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
le  Huffrago,  and  are  liable  to  military  duty,  but  they  are  required 
ao  to  educat«  their  children.  No  matter  how  poor  or  ignorant  they 
ay  be,  or  how  much  they  need  the  services  of  their  children,  they 
e  obliged  by  law  to  send  them  to  school,  and  to  have  them  instructed 

the  elements  of  learning.  The  reasonableness  of  this  require- 
ent  is  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  if  all  our  children  are  to 
ercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  dtizens,  they  have  a  jnet  claim 

an  education  which  shall  enable  them  to  exercise  the  high  trusts  of 
Izenship  with  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  the  community  have 
right  to  protect  themselves  from  the  danger,  the  burden  and  the 
ame  of  an  ignorant  and  debased  class  of  people.  And  the  best 
otection  is  to  be  found  in  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  education, 
ch  as  our  Common  Schools  ought  to  afford.  The  Massachusetts 
stem  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  it  makes  the  education 

all  the  chUdren  in  the  State  compulsory. 
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The  question  is  often  asked  the  Bchool  committee,  "  Wli 
tain  children  permitted  to  be  absent  from  school,  and  to  g 
idleness  and  ignorance,  when  we  have  a  truant  law,  and  true 
to  enforce  the  law  ?  "  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  good  tman 
tmant  officers  wbo  in  many  cases  have  done  much  to  chec 
But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  adequate  power  to  ej 
law.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  children  who  are  uni 
absent  from  school  are  unable  to  pay  a  fine,  and  if  they  co 
they  have  not  enough  control  over  their  children  to  kee] 
school.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  courts  before  whom  thi 
might  be  brought  should  sentence  them  to  confinement,  t 
suitable  place  in  the  county  where  they  could  be  confined, 
not,  and  should  not  be  treated  aa  criminals,  and  therefore 
sent  to  the  Reform  Schools.  They  cannot  be  confined  in 
house  nor  in  any  other  proper  place  in  the  county.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  could  not  be  executed.  There  is  iii 
of  a  State  institution,  or  of  an  institution  in  each  county, ' 
class  of  children  may  be  sent  and  instructed  till  they  are 
attend  school  regularly  in  their  respective  towns.  Till  su 
tions  are  provided,  our  truant  laws  will  be,  in  many  respe 
dead  letter,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  a 
of  all  children  in  our  schools. 

flcAoo(  CummiflM.— Ed WABD  Towbr,  Levi  N.  Bates,  Jmkpb  Osoood. 

DKDHAM. 

The  frequent  absentee,  from  whatever  cauae,  is  a  dead  wt 
hia  class;  and  where  any  considerable  number  are  frequwl 
the  whole  school  is  retarded  and  lowered  in  i-nnk.  It  is  I 
to  keep  hack  the  constant  and  diligent  pupil,  to  favor  the  : 
laggard.  Yet  in  a  graded,  claesified  school  the  frequeni 
must  either  be  made  of  no  account,  or  else  the  ^thfiil  must 
of  their  just  rights.  The  better  way  is  for  the  parents  to  t 
children  constantly  while  they  do  send  them,  even  if  theyfe 
to  remove  them  from  schoot  at  an  earlier  f^e  in  oonsequencf 

Keeping  so  many  out  of  school  in  the  summer  months, 
picking  and  other  trifling  matters,  is  robbery  to  the  childrer 
prived  and  an  injury  to  those  who  continue  their  attendance 
no  accurate  data  of  the  extent  of  this  o-il  In  this  town,  hut 
it  is  not  less  than  ten  or  fiflecn  per  cent,  of  the  registered  n 
the  average,  and  in  the  summer  months  a  good  deal  more, 
great  waste  of  time,  money  and  precious  privilege.  Acc( 
reports,  the  whole  State  is  sufiering  in  this  manner.     In  soi 
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cities  ttie  per  cent,  of  non-attendance  !b  almost  equal  to  that 
endance.  We  cannot  call  oTireelves  an  educated  people,  nor 
of  the  glory  and  efficiency  of  our  Public-School  system,  while 
facta  remaia.  The  oompulsory  system  is  broached  as  a  possible 
y  for  this  growing  defect.  In  the  Old  World,  in  some  countries, 
ople  are  complaining  of  the  compulsion  which  deprives  them  of 
s  and  educational  privileges,  while  here  we  are  talking  of  the 
ity  of  compnlsion  to  get  people  to  accept  of  the  privilege,  free 
expense . 

benefits  to  be  derived  are  so  great  in  themselves  that  all  our 
s  ought  to  claim  and  nse  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  thus 
ate  human  nature  under  the  laws  of  freedom,  as  well  as  the 
n  and  righteousness  of  our  school  system.  But  it  is  certain  we 
,  appreciate  what  we  have.  Our  Public  Schools  are  not  put  to 
iill  capacity  of  usefulness.  Our  children — that  is,  very  many  of 
-are  not  accepting  all  the  education  that  is  freely  provided  for 

:h  remains  to  be  done  before  the  full  intention  and  design  of 
ihlic-School  system  will  be  realized.     The  children,  it  is  assumed, 

to  the  State  to  be  educated.  The  State  undertakes  to  make 
itizens  of  them.  It  is  bound  to  give  them  such  education  as 
ilp  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  contribute  something  to  the 
wealth.  The  better  it  fits  and  prepares  them  for  this  end  the 
ill  be  its  losses,  through  the  diversions  of  vice,  idleness  and 
and  the  less  will  it  be  obliged  to  spend  for  prisons  and  houses 
-601100.  The  State  now  spends  more  in  consequence  of  crime 
tuperism  than  for  education.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
als  are  illiterate.     If  the  State  cannot  remove  temptation  Irom 

its  yolith,  it  certainly  ought  to  educate  them  so  as  to  be  able 
st  evil  and  escape  its  blight.  The  Public  School  indirectly 
es  the  greatest  reformer  we  have. 

inuii.— GiOEOK  Hill. 

DOVER. 

ns  of  Improvement. — As  the  result  of  abolishing  the  school 
ts,  and  bringing  alt  the  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
ve  have  now  one  new  school-house,  pleasant  and  commodious, 
I  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
'  needed,  and  where,  being  remote  from  other  parts  of  the  town, 
doubtless  continue  to  be  needed,  at  least  for  elementary  and 
inary  purposes.    But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progressive 
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morement  will  not  stop  here,  leaving  the  raoDtng  of  the  so 
the  same  as  before  the  districts  were  abolished. 

Let  the  five  echools,  including  the  one  in  the  BoutL  pai 
ham,  be  brought  into  three  locations, — the  roost  conven 
directions, — and  five-sixths  of  all  the  scholars  will  come 
mile  of  such  locations;  then  three  first-class  Grammar-Sch< 
can  be  .employed,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  employ  fiv 
and  some  of  these  third-rate  teachers.  By  this  plan  the  th 
would  continue  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  instea< 
seven  months  for  the  five  schools,  for  the  same  expense 
much  better  teachers. 

Take  another  view:  to  run  a  school  efficiently  seven  moi 
year,  that  averages  only  eight  pupils,  incurs  an  eipens 
thirty-five  dollars  for  each  scholar  per  annum.  Kow,  dimini» 
ber  of  schools  so  that  the  averse  shall  be  forty-five  pupils 
and  the  expense  foi*  each  scholar  is  less  than  nine  dollai 
months'  schooling,  with  the  same  teacher.  The  differen 
about  five  hundred  per  cent.,  for  the  same  length  of  Bcho< 
same  class  teacher.  This,  as  a  business  transaction,  woold  1 
as  a  great  folly  on  the  ferm  or  in  the  workshop  ;  yet  we  art 
same  thing,  year  after  year,  in  our  school  matters. 

The  State  has  done  very  much  to  open  the  way,  in  order 
the  cause  of  education,  and  many  localities  have  wisely  avi 
selves  of  these  opportunities  and  means,  and  are  doing  nol 
is  now  needed  is  that  some  plan  be  devised,  whereby  eve 
the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  be  furnished  with  equal  p: 
Common-School  education.  The  expense  would  be  very  si 
whole  property  of  the  State ;  probably  an  aven^  of  thi 
mills  per  cent.,  wisely  laid  out,  wonld  accompUsh  a  deur 
and  make  great  improvement  throughout  the  State. 

Could  an  equal  tax  be  made  by  the  State  on  all  the  p 
public  educational  purposes,  and  appropriated  wisely,  with 
to  every  part  of  the  State,  on  condition  that  each  town  ai 
provide  suitable  oonvenicnces,  the  resnlt  might  be  highly  s 
Such  a  plan  would  greatly  facilitate  improvement  where 
much  needed. 

■Or,  could  a  small  assessment  of  one  mill  or  so,  per  cent, 
for  appropriation  where  it  is  most  needed,  on  certain  cond 
would  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  and  open  the  way  to  pn 
equal  privileges  at  a  common  expense.  Such  measures  a 
view  appear  to  some  as  unjust,  or  as  taking  the  attitude  c 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  public  education  is  a  pub 
No  State  can  afibrd  to  suffer  any  of  its  population  to  grow  i 
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ind  vice, — and  they  generally  go  together.  The  present  ten- 
in  New  England,  ia  to  concentrate  population,  and  especially 
ty.  Capital  is  inyeeted  where  it  will  pay  the  best.  Conse- 
j  in  this  trandtion  movement,  many  parts  are  left  comparatively 
te ;  and  anlesa  something  is  done  to  equalize  the  burden  in 
t  that  which  is  for  common  good,  some  places  may  sink  into 
snesa  and  barbarism.  Besides,  these  rural  districts  have  been, 
\j  continue  to  be  valuable  tributaries  to  the  laigest  and  most 
y  cities  and  towns  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Nearly  one-half  in 
a  country  scbool,~and  usually  the  better  part, — will,  if  well 
occupy  important  positions  in  the  cities  and  business  places  of 
mtry. 

not  the  part  of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  part  of 
renerosity,  that  the  entire  capital  of  the  State  should  contribute 
ease  the  value  of  its  own  resources,  and  prevent  an  evil  which 
otherwise  become  a  public  calamity  ? 

1  an  influence  would  act  as  a  mighty  lever  to  raise  the  standard 
ication  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  develop  resources  m 
I  improvements  in  many  localities  that  would  otherwise  be 
:ld. 

snMtMdtHL—i.  E.  Battillb. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

snts  do  an  irreparable  wrong  to  their  children  when  they  keep 
rom  school  simply  on  account  of  their  own  convenience.  Be- 
from  school  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  time,  the  school  will 
rth  but  little  to  the  children.  They  cannot  keep  up  with  their 
\,  they  can  acquire  no  fixed  habit«  of  stndy,  and  probably  will 
e  no  taste  for  iU  Left  behind  by  their  mates  they  lose  their 
spect  and  become  discouraged.  They  are  thus  the  subjects  of 
ig  which  will  follow  them  in  its  disastrous  effects  as  loDg  as  they 

I  is  no  wrong  done  to  a  school  when  a  part  of  its  pupils  attend 
larly  upon  its  exercises?  The  classes  are  hindered  in  their 
B  by  those  absentees  who  are  dragging  along'behind  them.  The 
T  is  disheartened;  the  whole  school,  too,  suffers  a  demoralizing 

Vacant  seats  remind  the  pupils  who  are  present  of  those  who 
I  occupy  them,  and  their  minds  become  quite  too  familiar  with 
bought  that  absence  from  school  can  be  permitted.  Besides, 
babits  in  one  respect  have  a  natural  and  close  affinity  to  loose 

in  other  respects.  The  irregular  attendant  upon  school  is 
y  far  more  troublesome  to  his  t«acher  in  other  ways  than  is  the 
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one  wh(»G  place  la  never  vacant.  Interrupted  in  his  stQ 
kept  behind  his  class,  he  can  have  little  enthusiasm  in  stud 
and  idle,  his  hands  are  ever  the  more  ready  for  mlschiei 
nothing  which  ho  promotes  good  order  in  school  as  plei 
and  a  constant  enthusiasm  in  doing  it.  Is  there  no  obliga 
part  of  parents  to  promote  the  good  of  their  neighbors' 
well  as  their  own,  by  cooperating  with  teachers  and  coi 
correcting  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  upon  Public  i 

But  the  wrong  done  has  a  wider  reach ;  the  town  am 
suffer.  The  State  assumes  and  coiTCctly  assumes,  that  it: 
and  preservation  even  can  be  secured  only  by  educating 
and  youth.  Ignorance  ia  in  direct  antagonism  with  tree 
Hence  this  State  makes  the  support  of  free  schools  obli| 
the  towns.  It  also  malces  compulsory  the  attendance  u 
of  all  the  children  between  certain  ages  for  a  prescribed 
weeks  during  the  year.  Now  a  failure  to  comply  with  th< 
of  the  law  iruatrates  the  beneficent  end  it  seeks  to  aecnr 
serious  injury  is  done  to  both  town  and  Commonwealth  i 

Viewing  the  matter  as  thus  presented,  the  committee  bs 
dnty  required  them  to  correct  the  evils  of  irregular  atten 
school  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  They  therefore  adoptc 
lations  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Some  complaint  haa  been  made  of  their  action  in  excl 
school  those  whose  irregular  attendance  was  a  source  of  so 
It  has  been  s^d  that  those  who  could  or  would  attend  sch 
needed  to  go  that  little  the  more  on  this  account,  and 
ought  not  to  be  excluded.  But  sounder  reasoning  would 
a  widely  different  conclusion.  Those  who  attend  school  S' 
so  irregularly  might  as  well  not  attend  at  all,  for  their 
secures  little  or  no  good  to  themselves,  and  it  inflicts  grea 
others.  The  little  good  on  the  one  side  is  more  than  I 
the  evil  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  < 
pupils  from  school  in  such  a  case  is  in  conflict  with  the 
requires  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Bnt  tin 
which  makes  this  requisition  upon  parents,  requires  also 
committee  to  exclude  from  school  those  children  who  do 
with  certain  conditions.  A  definite  end -is  sought  by  the 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  make  such 
for  the  school  as  will  best  subserve  that  end.  All  the  cl 
youth  in  the  State  have  n  right  to  attend  school,  but  thi 
right  so  to  attend  school  as  to  frustrate  the  great  end  for 
Public  Schools  were  established. 
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FRANKLIN. 


)uld  earnestly  recommend  those  Bcholara  who  design  to  t«ach 
lesirons  of  taking  a  high  rank,  to  give  more  attention  to  this 
r  special  training  before  undertaking  the  arduous  task  of  im- 
nowledge  to  others.  Where  scholars  do  not  have  the  ad- 
of  a  Training  School  connected  with  a  High  School  or  an 
',  we  cordially  recommend  a  course  at  some  one  of  our  ei- 
;ate  Normal  Schools.  Our  experience  from  the  employment 
il  graduates  in  oar  schools  has  been  decidedly  favorable  to 
ss  of  those  schools  in  fitting  scholars  for  teacheru.  We  are 
ans  disposed  to  deny  that  il  is  possible,  without  the  immedi- 
if  sach  schools,  for  persons  to  become  first-class  teachers, 
dave  seldom  met  with  them  except  where,  through  some 
ley  hare  acquired  those  methods  and  principles  of  teaching 
iveloped  by  those  schools.  And  the  teacher  who,  throngh 
nterest  or  ability,  cannot  bring  these  resources  to  hia  aid,  we 
liLve  mistaken  his  calling. 

7<niimUUe. — Gkobok  Eiho,  S.  W.  Sqdibb,  A.  D.  Saboeaxt. 

MEDWAT. 

2ord  of  attendance  in  our  schools  the  past  year  unmistakably 
more  thonghtfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  upon  this  subject, 
ularity  and  consequent  low  percent^e  of  attendance  here- 
ibeen  an  evil  in  itself  demanding  reform;  therefore  it  has 
purpose  to  employ  every  inducement  to  secure  a  daily  attend- 
3ach  scholar.  It  has  been  enjoined  upon  the  teachers  to 
ind  their  pupils  of  its  importance,  and  we  have  lost  no  op- 

of  advising  with  parents  upon  the  subject.  At  the  com- 
nt  of  the  spring  term  we  promised  the  schools  that  a  list  of 
rs,  not  absent  or  tardy  during  the  year,  should  be  incorpo- 
I  the  annual  report. 

brt  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  secure  a  place 
I  list  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying;  and  no  less  so  the 
ixhibited  by  the  very  many  parents.  Often  have  they  ex- 
)  us  their  purpose  to  aid  in  this  much  needed  reform.  Tar- 
far  more  needless  than  absence.  The  former  denotes  rather 
rhtless,  inattentive  child  who  loiters  away  his  time  on  the 
hool ;  while  the  latt«r  results  from  sickness,  or  some  real  or 

necessity  on  the  part  of  the  parent  The  power  to  correct 
rests  mainly  with  the  parent.    And  the  importance  of  so 
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doing  relates  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schot 
future  Bucceaa  of  the  child,  by  early  acquiring  habi 
action.  Many  parents  expressed  regret  at  the  close  ' 
examination,  that  their  children  had  been  absent  one  orn 
during  the  year,  and  that  because  of  sickness.  The  mi 
such  interest  is  encouraging  and  indicates  a  higher  a] 
our  schools, 

iSurelnry.— Chas.  H.  Dkam. 

MILTON. 

At  the  last  sesuon  of  the  legislature  an  Act  wsm  y 
drawing  among  the  studies  required  to  be  tanght  in  our  P 
As  this  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  coarse  of  sti 
sued,'  there  has  been  some  hesitation  in  introducing  tb 
committee  having  no  precedents  to  show  in  what  mai 
system  should  be  conducted.  But  it  ia  hoped  that  arrs 
be  made  so  that  instruction  will  commence  with  the  nei 
more  special  teachers  being  employed  for  that  purpose, 
ing  that  the  art  of  drawing  ia  to  be  recognized  as  one  ol 
which  the  scholars  in  our  Public  Schools  are  expected  t 
For,  besides  the  elevating  influences  of  the  art  itself,  the 
resulting  to  those  even  moderately  accomplished  in  thi 
be  inestimable,  especially  to  those  engird  in  the  m 
manufacturing  industries.  And  it  should,  therefore,  be 
that  we  shall  do  abBolute  injustice  to  the  children  of  tl 
suffer  them  to  go  forth  from  our  schools  less  accomplis 
of  drawing  than  the  children  of  the  other  towns  of  our  d 
Bdiod  Commiaet.—Bi.J)J^9  TocKSB,  Sahubi.  Babcock,  Edwai 
Jason  Thateb,  T.  Edwut  BDoaLis,  Uobacb  E.  Wabe. 

NORFOLK. 

The  school  committee,  in  discbarge  of  their  duty  as 
law,  respectfully  submit  their  first  annual  report. 

And  first  of  all  they  are  happy  to  congratulate  the 
very  commendable  position  it  assumed  at  the  outset  ol 
porate  career,  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  as  t 
liberal  provision  it  made  for  the  support  and  prosperity 
Schools.  This  is  one  proof,  among  others,  that  the  new 
to  its  true  welfare,  and  able  and  ready  to  take  as  good 
as  had  been  taken  of  it  while  it  remained  in  its  formci 
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e  same  wisdom  and  happy  foresight  mapire  its  counsels  in  the 

iber  of  children  in  town  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  is 
on  actual  connt  to  be  222.  The  number  that  have  been  in  ■ 
ince  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  about  200 ;  from  which  it 
i  that  between  the  ages  above  specified,  the  names  of  twenty 
e  children  in  town  do  not  appear  on  the  register  as  having 
I  school  at  all.  It  is  hoped  there  existed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
>n-at tendance.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of 
mce,  that  all  our  schools  with  one  exception,  the  Centre,  are 
and  so  fur  as  present  indications  go  to  show  are  destined  to 
small  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a  misfortune.  The  fact  not 
creases^  the  cost  of  the  edacation  of  the  individnal  child,  but 
the  school  without  those  incitements  to  effort  so  important  to 
ite  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There  lacks  scope  for  that  bealth- 
ilry  which  is  so  great  a  spur  to  exertion. 

jth  of  Sc/iools. — As  originally  proposed,  tho  school-year  has 
)  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms  of  10  weeks  each,  and  all  the 
have  run  that  length  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  North, 
teacher  was  called  "by  the  powers  that  be"  to  serve  as  juror, 
the  school  two  weeks  before  its  allotted  term  had  expired, 
jficiency  will  be  kept  in  mind,  to  be  made  up  another  year, 
lole  school  term,  it  will  be  seen,  has  given  us  an  addition  of 
!ks  to  what  had  before  been  usual,  that  is,  in  the  Wrentham 
the  town,  though  the  same  as  has  been  usual  in  the  Franklin 
But  even  this  is  a  shorter  period  than  is  usual  in  many  towns, 
[>rter  than  is  consistent  with  the  highest  snccess.  A  term  of 
ks  is  of  the  most  desirable  length ;  and  the  committee  would 
t  a  moat  valuable  addition,  if  the  school-year  could  be  lengthened 
33  weeks,  giving  us  three  terms  of  11  weeks  each,  and  beyond 
ey  think  the  school-year  could  not  be  profitably  extended, 
attendance  in  the  pleasanter  season  of  tho  year  Is  considerably 
than  in  the  more  rough  season  of  winter ;  and  the  number 
its  attending  in  the  latter  Eeabon  who  did  not  attend  in  the 
,  ia  lery  few  indeed.  Do  not  these  facts  suggest  the  propriety 
^ing  the  school- year  to  the  more  favorable  seasons,  and  of  thus 
ig  the  exposure  and  loss  attendant  on  our  cold  and  stormy 
i? 

le  Ivfiuence. — This  is  sure  to  be  felt  whatever  '\\a  character  in 
Ab  a  general  rule  the  child  will  be  in  school,  what  it  is  at 
and  bring  its  home  training  along  with  it.  If  governed  at 
it  will  be  easily  governed  at  school ;  if  encouraged  to  do  well 
le,  it  will  'show  it  at  school.    Id  a  word,  the  school  must  be 
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largely  what  home  influences  make  it.  Almost  ever 
disobedience  or  disorderly  conduct  the  past  year,  is 
misdirected  home  trdning.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  impoaaiblf 
schools  what  they  onght  to  be  without  parental  cooperati< 
such  cooperation,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  tht 
mdntain  due  order  and  secure  a  successful  workiug  c 
made  up  as  it  is  of  so  great  a  variety  of  individual  char 
parents  would  have  a  profitable  school  and  the  pleasi 
their  children  making  progress  in  knowledge  and  all  good 
they  must  look  after  them  and  insist  on  their  doing 
must  encourage  them  in  attendance,  in  obedience,  in  si 
respect  and  in  every  moral  excellence  and  right  aspiratio: 
Sehool  CommiUet.—3.  S..  Bbaoo,  Latbhop  C.  Kbith,  Jacob  F.  Pom 

QUINCT. 

Eoening  Schools. — To  determine  the  nnm1>er  and  local 
ing  Schools,  your  committee  called  a  meeting  of  all  desir 
the  same,  at  the  town  house,  and  located  one  in  the  Ad 
in  the  Willard  school-house. 

We  employed  two  male  and  two  female  teachers  in 
First  sessions  held  Oct.  31. 

Paid  for  teaching,  oil,  lamps,  and  other  incidental  exp' 
the  special  appropriation  for  ttiese  schools. 

Thirty-livG  seHsions  of  each  school  were  held. 

West  School:  whole  number  of  pupils,  144;  males,  ] 
13 ;  average  attendance,  77 ;  youngest  member,  12  years ; 
ber,  40  years. 

South  School :  whole  number  pupils,  80 ;  males,  80 ;  av 
ance,  53 ;  youngest  member,  14  years ;  oldest  member,  3- 

The  studies  pursued  were  reading,  writing,  spelling 
geography  and  book-keeping.  Evening  sessions  have 
attendance  of  day  schools. 

The  teaching  was  made  thoroughly  practical.  The  di 
the  membera  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  tfteir  progress 

Wo  believe  these  schools  a  decided  success, — far  abovi 

tations.    We  hope  they  may  be  continued  and  extended 

tions  of  the  town,  and  that  more  females  will  attend. 

appropriation  of  H,000  for  this  purpose  for  the  ensaing  y 

CAainsBB.— WiLUm  S.  MoBiOH.    flrereiary.— Abi  WiLUSoros. 
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RANDOLPH. 


comniittee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  having  Eome 
officers.  Wo  have  made  complaints  during  the  year  against 
joys  for  truancy.  In  each  case  before  the  court,  it  was  decided 
the  boys  on  probation,  and  they  have  since  shovra  that  the  best 
with  them  was  taken.  But  another  fact  requires  investigation 
tion  by  the  next  committee,  who  will  need  therein  the  aid  of 
fficers.  There  are  In  the  town,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
aen  to  ns,  1,384  children  betweeo  the  ages  of  five  and  iifteen 
in  all  the  schools;  as  shown  by  the  registers,  aboat  1,100. 
)  are  the  others, — about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number?  We 
Lhey  should  be  carefaUy  looked  up,  and  be  compelled  to  attend 
The  committee  have  found  that  personal  application  by  the 
rs  or  by  themselves  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  absences  of 
in  of  schools,  and  think  that  the  same  would  secure  the  attend- 
f  a  large  part  of  the  £llh  of  the  town's  children  not  members 
■  school.  In  this  work  is  seen  the  need  of  the  aid  of  two  or 
discreet  and  active  truant  officers.  Not  that  we  think  legal 
res  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in  extreme  cases,  bat  a  parent 
lually  try  to  overcome  any  difficulty,  if  kindly  encouraged  by  a 
who  seems  interested,  but  especially  if  that  one  is  clothed  with 
luthority. 

xt  CbMMlOM.— NATBlaiEL  HoTTABD,  JACOB  WsnCOHB,  W.  E.  JBITBLL. 

SHARON. 

gth  of  Sckoolyear. — All  oar  schools  hare  been  favored  with 
ne  amount  of  schooling.  Thirty-six  weeks  have  been  given  to 
bools  in  three  separate  terms.  These  terms  were  arranged  to 
iflbrd  as  long  a  vacation  during  the  summer  months  as  would  be 
lient  for  all  concerned.  We  feel  that  as  a  town  we  have  greatly 
red  in  this  regard  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  system, 
the  former  arrangement  some  of  the  schools  were  favored  with 
:er  school-year  than  others,  but  ever  since  the  district  system 
lolished,  equal  privileges  have  been  given  to  all  of  enjoying  the 
imount  of  instruction  in  our  varions  schools. 
'gationg  to  Teachera. — There  are  some  duties  parents  and  guar- 
}we  to  teachers.  It  has  seemed  to  us  during  the  past  year  that 
has  been  a  fault,  now  and  then  noticed,  that  should  be  wholly 
ited.  We  refer  to  the  spirit  of  nnkind  and  unjust  criticism 
tnsure  passed  upon  teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the 
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teachers'  influence,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  diesatiefaction 
Badly  detrimental  to  itA  highest  good.  We  do  not  expe< 
teacher  will  exactly  suit  every  pareot.  This  would  n 
tion  everywhere.  Neither  do  we  desire  parents  to  rem 
when  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  demand  a  bear 
.  only  wish  that  the  right  method  should  be  employed. 
your  wants  either  privately  to  the  superintendent  or  I 
the  committee,  and  the  matter  shall  be  examined. 
Stcrttary. — 3  as  ford  Watkbi  Billihos. 

STOUGHTOlf. 

Chromos. — The  very  libertil  offer  made  by  Mr,  Lo 
Boston,  to  furnish  his  beautiful  chromos  for  the  Public 
disconnt  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  his  usual  retail  rates 
committee  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  sqjne  of  them  f< 
We  accordingly  presented  the  matter  to  the  Bcholars  i 
schools,  and  asked  for  a  small  contribution  from  those 
posed  to  aid  in  the  matter  of  adorning  their  rooms.  A 
and  liberal  responBe  was  made.  One  hundred  and  nii 
were  thus  contributed,  which  the  committee  duplicated  1 
tax";  thus  making  our  canine  friends,  or  rather  their 
tribute  to  the  lesthetic  culture  of  our  children.  These 
turcs,  which  some  could  not  distinguish  from  oil  pali 
fail  to  exert  a  refining  and  elevating  effect  upon  the 
young.  A  love  for  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  in 
be  developed.  And  whatever  tends  to  produce  this  n 
welcomed  as  an  active  and  efficient  helper  in  the  great  v 
tion. 

DraKing  Sooht. — The  legislature  of  last  year  passei 
248,  "so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  V 
are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools."  In  ac 
this  requirement,  the  committee,  alter  examination,  ai 
tholomew's  System  of  Drawing  Books";  and  introdnt 
the  several  schools  of  the  "Intermediate"  and  "Graj 
and  to  the  older  ones  in  the  "Mixed"  schools.  Drawii 
also  furnished  to  the  Primary  Schools.  There  has  beei 
the  part  of  a  few  of  the  parents,  an  unreasonable  prejud 
introduction  of  this  study.  We  are  not  reapousible  for  t! 
makers  of  the  State  have  seen  tit  to  require  It,  and  wi 
conformed  to  the  statute.  We  have  furnished  the  boo! 
by  law,  and  if  any  parent  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for 
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lected  ID  the  way  provided  for  sach  caaes.     (See  General  Stat- 
hap.  38,  sects.  80,  31.) 

Kod  of  Examination. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  schools 
on  the  same  day,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  committee 
sue  the  same  method  of  examination  as  heretofore.  We  could 
»t  alt  the  nineteen  schools  at  the  same'  time.  We  therefore 
d  another  vay,  which  is  new  to  ns,  but  which  has  long  been 
ed  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  By  a  division  of 
we  made  a  thorough  personal  inspection  of  the  condition  of 
:hooI  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  winter  term.  A  series 
qnestions  in  arithmetic,  and  the  same  number  in  grammar 
repared  for  the  examination  of  the  highest  classes  in  the  Mixed 
-ammar  Schools ;  the  other  classes  being  examined  orally.  la 
7,  the  piece  was  selected  by  the  committee,  and  all  errors  in 
iciation  were  noted  ;  and  in  spelling,  five  words  were  given  out 
1  scholar.  We  thus  obtained  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  each  school.  We  have  a  record  of  the  percentage 
-ect  answers  for  all  the  schools,  but  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
lish  them  this  year,  as  the  system  had  not  been  pursued  here 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  full  and  precise  cxamina- 
eld  at  the  close  of  each  term  hereafter.  This  would  not  only 
comparative  estimate  of  the  schools,  but  enable  the  committee 
;rmine  very  clearly  the  progress  made  from  term  to  term. 
oeyajux  of  Children. — It  seems  desirable  that  the  town  should 
irae  action  in  reference  to  the  conveying  of  children  to  and  from 
blic  Schools,  when  they  reside  at  remote  distances  therefrom. 
ally  should  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  attend  the  High 
from  the  outlying  districts.  By  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1869,  it 
lacted  that  "any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  may  raise  by 
ID  or  otherwise,  and  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
committee  in  their  discretion,  in  providing  for  the  conveyance 
ils  to  and  from  the  Public  Schools."  Of  course  any  such  pro- 
mnst  be  established  on  some  general  principle  which  would  be 
,ble  to  all  cases.  It  might  be  done  by  fixing  some  mileage  for 
)  live  beyond  a  given  distance  from  school.  Those  pupils  re- 
in East  and  North  Stoughton,  or  elsewhere  at  a  distance,  might 
e  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  High 
at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
ol  CmniUtt.— Tbonab  Wiuoit,  U4AC  Swax,  C,  Dru,  Jr. 
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WALPOLE. 


In  nearly  all  onr  schools  tbere  are  bo  many  classes  that 
can  be  given  to  each  one.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  is 
hasten  through  the  classes  so  rapidly  that  nothing  more  i 
than  simply  to  hear  the  answers  to  the  questions.  No  tim 
for  explanstioQB  such  as  should  accompany  every  eierdsi 
iQstanc«a  teachers  have  four  or  five  classes  in  geography,  a 
in  written  arithmetic.  As  a  general  rule  there  should  b< 
'  of  each.  We  recommend  the  reduction  of  classes  in  thee 
that  number.  Teachers  must  have  more  time  for  recit 
more  tinie  for  exercises  where  the  judgment  and  observi 
pupil  are  necessarily  enlisted.  At  present,  onr  whole 
teaching  is  too  mechanical.  Thoronghneas  is  not  attum 
slavish  adherence  to  text-books.  We  have  no  doubt  t 
attention  to  terminations  and  constructions  of  words  give 
observation  to  the  mind,  and  disciplines  it  to  think  easily  $ 
but  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  this  channel  alone,  it  is  at  the 
ori^nality  and  independence.  The  mind  should  be  trainc 
of  discrimination  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  mark  the  differei 
things  around  him, — which  are  constantly  coming  und 
observation  in  the  world  of  Nature.    There  is  many  a  one, 

"  Can  trace  a  panting  sellable  through  space. 
O'er  flood,  through  forest,  field,  and  tangled  park 
Up  to  the  Deluge,  to  the  spacious  arfc," 

but  who  cannot  discriminate  an  oak  from  an  elm,  a  rose  1 
lia,  a  pickerel  from  a  perch,  or  a  pigeon  from  a  hawk, 
work  well,  the  mind  must  be  engaged  upon  subjects  in  w 
not  hut  feel  interested;  and  if  teachers  can  present  sm 
they  will  succeed  in  disciplining  the  child's  mind  without 
ing  it  or  making  study  seem  irksome. 

Music  and  J}rawing. — These  branches  of  education  a 
portant  and  almost  indispensable  in  our  Common  Schools, 
of  the  first  need  hardly  bo  considered,  they  are  so  app 
refer  more  especially  to  vocal  music  It  is  not  only  a  reli 
usual  routine  of  study,  but  it  has  an  elevating  influence,  a 
to  soften  and  humanize  the  coarse,  rough  places  in  oi 
Moreover,  it  strengthens  the  vocal  oi^ans,  and  is  an  es] 
graceful  reading  and  speaking.  "It  ia  a  noted  fact,"  saya 
jee,  "that,  when  music  is  taught  in  our  Publie  Schools, 
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lisappear  from  our  streets.  It  directly  aids  in  the  discipline  of 
,  while  It  calms  and  soothes  the  resttessDeBS  consequent  upon 
lous  study.  It  holds  the  highest  rank  as  an  Eud  to  the  memory. 
ings  of  childhood  are  never  forgotten.  The  powers  of  obser- 
and  expression  are  all  heightened  by  it,  and  as  a  mental  diaci- 
;  is  nowise  inferior  to  the  vaunted  study  of  mathematics." 
-e  is  no  one,  it  would  seem,  who  is  not  able  to  see  some  good 
Sowing  from  a  continued  practice  of  it,  in  the  school-room,  as 
elsewhere.  In  virtne  of  its  influence  upon  the  soul  it  must 
md  itself  to  alt. 

do  not  suppose  there  is  need  of  recommending  it  to  the  favor 
person.  SUll,  it  is  not  taught  as  it  should  be  in  our  schools, 
le  of  them  songs  are  not  even  sung,  for  the  reason  that  the 
■s  are  not  singers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  vocal  music 
in  all  our  schools,  we  think  it  Would  be  profitable  to  employ  a 
teacher,  at  a  moderate  compensation,  to  visit  them  every  term 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  this  important  department. 
Bsia,  where  they  have  the  best  system  of  education,  perhaps,  in 
rid,  music  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  Almost  every  one 
3d  there  la  not  only  a  good  singer,  but  generally  a  good  per- 
on  some  musical  instrument.  So  important  is  this  branch  of 
!on  coming  to  be  regarded,  that  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1st  report  recommend  that  it  be  added  to  the  list  of  studies 
d  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools.  Seeing  the  great  ad- 
es  arising  to  the  community  from  such  a  course, — as  we  should 
robably  have  ten  singers  where  now  we  have  one, — we  must 
f  second  that  recommendation. 

tspect  to  the  second  branch  of  education,  that  of  drawing,  au 
the  legislature  was  passed  last  year,  requiring  schools  in  the 
3wns  and  cities  to  study  it.  The  Board  of  Education  now  sug- 
e  expediency  of  changing  the  statute  so  that  its  provisions  may 
o  all  towns  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Of  course,  any 
containing  a  less  number  is  at  liberty  to  have  it  taught  in  its 
,  if  it  shall  so  vote,  or  if  the  committee  will  take  the  trouble 
B  it  introduced.  In  several  of  our  schools,  during  the  past 
lis  branch  of  study  has  been  pursued  with  good  success.  We 
hat  during  the  present  year  it  will  find  its  way  into  all  our 
.  Among  the  different  systems,  we  like  that  of  Bartholomew, 
luld  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachers  as  one  calculated  to 
e  pupil  along  step  by  step,  and,  with  faithfulness  and  applica- 
:;ompanjing  a  taste  for  it,  to  make  him  a  proficient  in  the  art. 
ht  OmmuUm.— ir.  B.  SMrro. 
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WEST  ROXBURT. 

There  is  undoubtedly  ample  room  still  for  improveme] 
ic  Schools.  There  is  yet  apparent  too  much  of  whi 
)revalent  in  America, — the  foroiog  or  hot-house  metho< 
—due  ia  part  to  the  unhealthy,  feverish  ambition  and  e 
ire  so  obvious  id  every  phase  of  our  society,  and  in  par< 
;irae  allowed  for  education.  But  we  think  there  is  a  t 
[lealtbier  system,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  w 
^rl  who  exhibits  signs  of  unnatural  or  precocious  intellt 
will  be  regarded  as  needing  treatment  for  cerebral  diseai 
IS  a  genius  whose  brilliancy  is  to  be  increased  by  stini 
destmction  the  brain,  already  too  active,  and  needing 
from  intellectual  exertion. 

When  this  defect  shall  have  been  fully  appreciated  by 
Massachusetts,  and  a  more  rational  and  safe  method  su 
schools  will  then  begin  to  produce  the  results  which 
principle  upon  which  they  are  founded  ought  to  yield. 

Although  there  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  an  in 
compelling  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  to  educate 
whether  they  will  or  no,  in  reality,  such  a  requirement 
accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  republican  institution: 
form  of  government,  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
largely  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individu: 
it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  say  to  the 
have  no  right  to  allow  your  son  or  your  daughter  to  gro 
ranee,  and  you  shall  not  do  it." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State, — most  certainly  of  a  State 
suffrage  prevails, — to  see  that  the  youth  upon  whom  ii 
to  rest  the  responsibility  of  its  government,  are  prop 
that  responsibility,  and  sufficiently  educated  to  en; 
make  an  intelligent  use  of  their  privileges  and  rights, 
of  our  jails  and  prisons  show  beyond  question  that  cr 
ranee  almost  always  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  Ohio  p 
276  inmates,  neariy  all  were  reported  to  be  ignorant,  i 
of  Ibem  unable  to  read  or  write ;  and  in  Auburn  priso 
only  39  out  of  244  inmates  could  read  and  write.  Th 
(ion  cannot  be  avoided  that  our  Public  Schools  arc  r 
safeguard  by  which  the  State  is  to  protect  itself  agai 
pauperism. 

Itrawing. — In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the 
1870,  drawing  has  been  introduced  during  the  past 
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and  Grammar  Schools.  We  regard  this  aa  one  of  the  most 
.ant  steps  taken  for  many  years  in  the  laws  regulating  education 
ssachusetta.  Intelligent  observers  familiar  with  the  compar- 
skill  of  different  nations  in  the  industrial  yls,  have  long  been 

that,  while  Americans  are  second  to  none  in  inventive  ability, 

the  application  of  scientifio  laws  and  methods  to  practical  uses, 
re  far  behind  many  European  nations  in  all  matters  where  nicety 
e  or  beauty  of  design  are  called  into  requisition.  This  defect 
irticularly  noticeable  in  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  where  an 
.unity  was  afforded  to  compare  with  each  other  the  best  works 
the  nations  having  any  claims  to  be  cousidered  aa  civUizcd,  in 
lustrial  and  practical  arts,  in  textile  fabrics,  in  machinery  and  in 
e  arts. 

lough  it  was  claimed,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  America 
3t  fairly  represented  at  the  Exposition,  it  was  very  apparent 
e  were  greatly  inferior  to  many  countries  in  all  mannfacCtires  in 

beauty  is  an  element.  And  the  reaaon  was,  that  in  Prussia, 
m  and  France, — the  countries  most  conspicuous  for  the  elegance 
ste  displayed  by  their  artisans  as  well  as  their  artists, — drawing 
lUght  as  regularly,  and  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  couriie,  as 
g  or  arithmetic,  and  thus  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form 

design  was  developed,  and  a  skill  in  representing  that  pcrcep- 
tained,  which  became  apparent  in^ll  their  work.    Even  England, 

had  considered  herself  the  model  and  type  of  a  manufacturing 
,  waa  forced  to  concede  her  inferiority,  and  has  established 
s  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  drawing,  both  free-hand 
echanical,  in  Public  Schools.  Thoughtful  Americans  also  saw 
portance  of  this  branch,  and  have  labored  diligently  until  they 
ucceeded  in  having  drawing  taught  in  onr  Public  Schools. 

not  alone  or  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mere  utility  is  the  teach- 
r  drawing  to  be  encouraged.  Thousands,  who  probably  will 
make  use  of  it  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  will  be  grateful  that 
have  the  opportunity  given  them  to  develop  and  atrengthen 
ove  for  whatever  Is  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature. 
I  curious  to  observe  with  what  interest  nearly  all  the  pupils  in 
liools  where  drawing  has  been  introduced  began  its  study.  It 
BOOD  to  judge  whether  the  results  will  be  all  that  were  expected, 
ere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
iportant  branch  of  study. 

oof  CbmmiffK.— James  W.RoLi.iMS,  OknirnuKi.  D.  S.  Suallbt,  Stntlnn;.  EuAi 
THonrK,  JoBx  U.  Ohdwit,  Thomab  Maockitu,  Joait  Vf.  McKiu,  Edwaud  3. 
>,  C.  U.  Sbwall. 
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WEYMOUTH. 

Truancy. — From  the  Tetuxn  of  the  asaessors  made  to 
tee,  it  appears  that  oh  the  first  day  of  M;iy  last,  there  w< 
handred  and  three  persons  between  the  agea  of  five  and 
residing  in  the  town  of  Weymouth ;  at  least  two  hundred 
not  attend  school  as  required  by  law.  We  believe  that 
ment  of  the  accompanying  by-laws  would  tend  to  diminit 
her  of  those  who  have  thus  failed  to  comply  with  the 
State. 

Bt-Lawb  OB  Teuabct,  idopted  bj  the  Town  of  WeTmoolh,  tai  approTi 
of  the  SupreiDS  Judicial  Court  of  Muucbnsetls. 

Sectiojj  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  bet' 
of  eight  and  fourteen  yews,  residing  in  the  town  of  Weyoioutb,  i 
during  the  continoance  of  his  control  send  sucli  child  to  some  Pal 
Mid  town,  it  least  twelve  weeks,  sis  weeks  of  which  ihajt  be  cob 
for  every  neglect  of  tucb  duty  the  party  offending  sball  forfeit  to  t 
town  a  Bum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars ;  but  if  it  appears  upon  I 
the  truant  ofHcen  or  school  committee  ot  the  town,  or  upon  the  trii 
ecutJon,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able  by  reason  of  po 
lucb  child  to  school,  or  that  such  child  has  been  otherwise  fumii 
means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquiro 
of  learning  taught  in  such  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or  mental  cond 
iuch  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  stady  : 
required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Sect.  2.  Teachers  having  charge  of  pupils  who  are  habitually 
report  in  writing  their  names,  the  number  of  times  absent  with  the 
same,  and  the  niunes  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  the  oommitl« 
tendent  of  the  town,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  the  committc 
tendeni  to  investigate  cases  so  reported,  and  if  in  their  judgmei 
deemed  necessary,  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  truant  offic« 
prosecute  such  oOenders.  The  party  convicted  of  truancy  unde 
sball  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  Eve  dollan 
and  a  sum  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  dollara  for  each  sobsei 

Si:cT.  3.  Any  minor  convicted  under  either  of  the  preceding  i 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  having  jurisdiction  of  the  caao,  i 
fines  mentioned  in  said  sections,  be  committed  to  any  such  institutii 
tion,  bouse  of  reformation,  ^msbouse,  or  other  suitable  situation 
the  purpose,  for  tucb  tioie,  not  exceeding  two  years,  aa  aacb  jostici 

Sect.  4.  A  minor  convicted  of  either  of  the  oSencea  mentiooM 
laws,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fiae,  may,  in  default  of  payment,  be 
such  insiitutioa  of  instruction,  bouse  of  reformation,  almihooae  or  ( 

place,  provided  as  aforesiud. 
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r.  6.  An^  trial  justice  shall  bsve  jurisdiction  of  compl&iiiti,  made  under 
ceding  Becliona.  All  warranta  issued  upon  such  complaints  shall  be  made 
ible  before  said  justice  at  the  place  named  in  the  warrants. 
t.  6.  Tbe  town  shall  appoint  at  Ibe  annual  meeting  fear  of  the  consta- 
the  town  as  tmant  officers,  who  alone  xhall  be  authorized,  in  case  of 
in  of  the  preceding  by-laws,  lo  make  the  complaint  and  can^  into  execn- 
s  judgment  thereon. 

leriTitmdent. — ^Tour  committee  recommend  the  emp^07ment  of 
irintendent  of  schools. 

believe  that  with  a  eiiperintendeDt,  a  greater  uniformity  and  a 
classification  in  the  schools  can  be  secared  than  in  any  other 
Ko  matter  what  the  ability  or  how  wise  the  plans  of  the  com- 
',  if  the  execution  of  those  plans  is  intrusted  to  thirty  or  forty 
rs,  without  the  guidance  of  one  controlling  mind,  confusion  and 
iency  may  result. 

I  importance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  Buperrision  of  onr 
H  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

committee  that  can  be  appointed  in  this  town  will  be  able  to  do 
,t  onght  to  be  done  for  the  schools.  Educated  and  intelligent 
inly  can  perform  this  work  properly.  A  great  amount  and 
Y  of  labor  is  reqaired, — each  as  personally  examining  teachers 
hoJars  for  promotion  from  one  school  or  grade  to  another;  visit- 
le  schools  and  giving  directions ;  making  rules  for  tbe  school ; 
g  difficnlties  that  are  continually  arising  between  teachers  and 
rs,  parents  and  others ;  the  chai^  and  care  of  the  school  prop- 
the  eiamination  of  schools  at  their  close  ;  the  making  of  returns, 
B,  etc  Such  members  of  the  committee  as  are  qualified  to  do 
B,  are  generally  fully  occupied  with  tbeir  own  affiurs,  and  soon 
le  labor  necessary  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties,  a 
r  draft  upon  their  time  than  they  can  afford.  The  burden  and 
ance  of  the  office  occasion  frequent  changes.  Committees  usually 
1  up  the  work,  assigning  to  each  a  special  field  of  labor,  and  con- 
itly  DO  one  member  of  the  board  has  such  knowledge  of  the 
a  as  will  enable  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  them,  or  to 
itand  the  wants  of  all.  Committees  do  not  make  a  specialty  of 
;ion,  and  have  other  duties  that  occupy  their  time, 
work  needs  a  man  well  acquMnted  with  school  systems, — one 
e  of  advising  both  teacher  and  committee,  one  perfectly  familiar 
,11  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  one  who  shall  devote 
time  and  ability  to  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  super- 
lent  can  perform  the  work  vastly  better  than  any  committee  of 
I  do  it,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  economy  simply,  it  is  cheaper  to 
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employ  Booh  an  one  and  pay  him  liberally,  than  to  pay  i 
tee's  bills  for  what  they  do,  even  though  they  do  a  largt 
work  withoat.  charge,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past 
The  committee  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  oug 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  done  as  any  one  man  can  do,  h 
qualified  be  may  be ;  that  no  committee  of  six  can  do  it 
coald,  wonld  or  could  aflurd  to  do  it  aa  cheaply  as  it  conld 
one  man,  and  that  in  proportion  aa  any  part  of  this  work 
the  schools  must  suffer,  and  consequently  a  portion  of  th 
tion  wasted. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGT0I7. 


We  rank  geography  among  the  important  studies  of  tt 
School  course,  and  assign  to  it  sufficient  time  for  pupUs 
knowledge  of  what  are  termed  the  essentials  of  the  b 
study  of  geography  should  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and 
should  exercise  the  varied  powers  of  the  mind  and  contril 
growth.  We  should  first  consider  the  outside  of  theeartl 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  interesting  facts  about  home,  • 
where  tbey  reside ;  pointing  out  the  streets,  fields,  hills,  ti 
and  such  other  objects  of  interest  as  may  occur  to  the  tei 
drill  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  correct  views  of  the  q: 
objects  that  are  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  terms  that  d 
Here  the  observing  faculties,  so  full  of  activity  in  the  child 
for  development.  It  is  through  representative  objects  thi 
lessons  are  to  be  taught.  If  the  globe  is  used  to  illustrate 
contour  of  the  earth,  the  location  of  mountains,  oceans,  rii 
lakes,  cities,  &o,,  it  should  create  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  lift 
or  image  of  the  earth  as  it  really  exists.  This  gives  aig 
the  form  and  nature  of  our  planet.  The  geographical  typ 
a  meaning,  and  all  the  physical  regions  are  so  many  rea 
studied,  appreciated  and  made  a  source  of  knowledge,  i 
should  begin  with  the  first  lessons  and  be  continued  i 
course.    The  teaching  should  be  practical,  and  no  time  spen 
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le  miad  vith  facts  and  figures  vhich  will  never  be  recalled, 
lethod  of  teaching  this  branch  by  well  arranged  topics  baa  our 
vol.  lliis  method  requires  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of 
;rB,  aa  no  one  can  conduct  a  recitation  creditably,  without  a  good 
standing  of  all  the  relations  of  the  subject.  If  pupils  are  allowed 
iresB  ideas  in  their  own  language,  a  more  thorough  and  valuable 
ledge  of  the  lesson  is  secured.  Thus  taught,  it  becomes  a  science 
eat  value;  for  how  can  it  be  regarded  otherwise,  when  we 
nber  how  beautiful  is  this  earth  of  ours, — an  earth  so  grand  in  all 
editions,  the  hoifle  of  so  many  different  peoples  and  such  varied 
of  animal  life  I 

ow  shall  we  teach  history  ?  "  is  a  question  frequently  asked,  even 
r  best  teachers.  We  have  oft«a  remarked  a  lack  of  interest  iu 
,udy,  and  felt  a  deep  regret  that  a  branch  so  full  of  valuable 
cLion  should  be  regarded  with  so  much  indifference.  We  would 
imend  the  topic  method  of  teaching  history,  as  the  best,  so  far  as 
>Bervation  has  extended.  Interesting  facts  clothed  in  the  pupil's 
age,  and  narrated  in  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to 
I  they  relate,  make  a  more  acceptable  recitation  than  nicely 
id  answers  to  formal  questions.  Taught  in  this  manner  it  enlarges 
nge  of  thought,  improves  the  taste  and  greatly  strengthens  the 
li  forces. 

I  need  in  all  departments  more  oral  instruction,  better  illustration, 
general  explanation.  All  teaching  should  be  characterized  by 
ess  of  understanding,  breadth  and  variety  of  knowledge.  This 
1  include  effective  instruction  in  regard  to  civil  and  social  obliga- 
Where,  if  not  in  our  Public  Schools,  are  large  numbers  of  onr 
to  be  qualified  for  the  fiuthful  performance  of  the  duties  which 
good  citizen  owes  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and 
I  government  that  affords  him  protection  ? 
lool  (TOnmitfcs.— jAua  H.  Olkasoh,  Behj.  F.  HABTUiaB,  Cublu  W.  Soiflb. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

ichers'  meetings  have  contributed  more  to  the  Improvement  of 
chools  than  any  other  one  thing.  These  meetings  were  corn- 
id  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
ave  been  held  regularly  in  the  High-School  room,  on  the  second 
lay  of  each  month.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has  been  good ; 
•miaittee  have  all  been  present  at  each  meeting,  with  a  single 
lion,  and  parents  and  friends  have  been  present  to  some  extent, 
xercises  have  consisted  of  reading  of  the  essays  by  the  teachers ; 
sions  by  the  teachers  and  committee ;  teaching  exercises,  io 
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vhicU  the  teacher  has,  b^  the  tuA  of  her  class,  illustrated  1 
of  teaching  a  given  subject;  and  MesaiB.  Boyden  of  B 
Harrington  of  New  Bedford,  and  Merserve  of  NorUi  B 
have  favored  ub  with  valuable  nddressea.  The  aabjecte 
exercises  have  been  conSned  to  school  work. 

The  teachers  have  grown  individually  by  reading,  sp" 
thinking  about  the  autyocta  which  they  were  to  preset 
schools  have  been  benefited  by  the  increased  knowledge 
siasm  of  the  teacher.  These  meetings  have  been  of  no 
the  town.  The  committee  have  given  their  time,  and  will 
ers  have  defrayed  the  expenses  which  have  arisen  from  sp 
other  causes.  Hundreds  pf  dollars  could  not  express  the 
meetings  have  been  to  the  schools. 

Teachers'  JJibraiy. — Ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  bo 
and  mechanics  find  it  essential  to  their  highest  success  t 
biographies  and  maxims  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminen 
profession.  The  true  teacher  must  study  the  principles 
and  the  biographies  of  those  who  have  suoceesfully  ap 
principles.  The  time  is  iast  passing  in  which  every  one 
how  to  read,  write,  cipher  and  whip  can  pass  as  a  success: 
Many  of  our  teachers  desire  to  read  such  hooks,  but  have 
to  them.  Miny  do  not  receive  sufiicient  pay  to  purchai 
educational  works.  The  highest  interests  in  our  schools  : 
teachers  to  read  them;  consequently,  the  wise  course  foi 
seems  to  be  to  allow  the  committee  to  nse  a  part  of  the  i 
lunds  of  this  year — say  forty  dollars — for  the  purchase  of  c 
ing  matter  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  school  instruction 
pline  ;  these  books  to  be  kept  in  the  High-School  library, 
to  teachers  sccordiug  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
may  adopt.  Just  criticism  and  a  good  library  will  be  stn 
menls  for  live  teachers  to  come  to  Bridgewater. 

School  Commiutt.~PmuLavKii  Lbach,  Johk  A.  Lotbrop,  Ai^kst  E. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

Employment  of  Teaches. — Every  year  we  are  subjec 
loss  of  one  or  more  good  teachers,  who  are  drawn  from 
liberal  offers  of  other  towns.  The  highest  pay  received  by 
of  any  school  l)elow  the  grade  of  High,  is  but  three  hundi 
teen  dollars,  while  most  of  them  receive  but  two  hundred  : 
^nd  some  less  than  that.  Other  towns  offer  them  five  hun< 
for  the  same  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  ask  to  1 
irom  their  engagements  that  they  may  accept  suoh  liberal  o 
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Q  onr  manufacturing  shops  «arn  more  thau  the  teachers  in  our 
1,  yet  it  coBta  the  latter  time,  money,  hard  work  and  often 
ation,  to  fit  themaelves  for  the  performance  of  that  which  i& 

a  hard,  and  too  often  a  thankless  task. 

pay  more  to  those  who  hew  their  wood  and  draw  their  water, 
>  those  who  instruct  tbeir  children.  This  is  not  right  nor  even 
t)le.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  best  teachers  each  year ;  we 

afford  to  incur  the  risk  of  constantly  employing  strangers. 

we  must  employ  a  poorer  grade  of  teachers,  shorten  our  school- 
r  increase  our  appropriation  for  schools.  The  first  course  we 
rould  be  objectionable  to  all  parents  who  have  the  welfare  of 
bildren  at  heart.  It  remains  then  to  choose  between  the  twO: 
.tives, — more  money  or  shorter  school  terms.  We  ought  to- 
e  our  appropriation  five  hundred  dollars  to  maintain  our  schools 
they  now  are.  While  this  may  slightly  inoreaae  the  rate  of 
n,  let  as  not  forget  that  an  ignorant,  unthinking  population  ia 
st  grievous  tax  ever  imposed  upon  a  town,  county  or  State. 
cl  Cbmifaei.— O.  A.  Whbklik,  E.  W.  Nutiib,  Willux  XUmk, 

HALIFAX 

believe  in  good  schools ;  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
and  a  good  school.  The  only  way  to  have  good  schools  is  to 
3od  teachers,  and  to  obtain  and  retain  them  we  must  pay  the 
his  hire.  During  the  post  year  the  committee  have  employed 
teachers  from  the  Normal  School.  This  school  ia  especially 
'.d  for  the  educaUon  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  Publio 
^  It  has  all  the  prestige,  power  and  ability  of  a  State  insti- 
All  the  best  and  approved  modes  of  instruction  are  there 
and  taught.  True,  there  have  been  some  teachers  who  have 
ended  the  Normal  Schools,  and  yet  have  proved  escellent 
9  and  met  with  signal  success,  and  such  teachers  we  have 
d  to  engage  and  retain ;  but  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
ichools  taught  in  years  past  by  those  who  were  not  Normal 
),  and  which  proved  to  he  almost  failures,  and  compiue  them 
Ofle  taught  by  Normal  graduates,  which  have  all  proved  guc- 
how  cui  we  help  coming  to  the  ooncludon,  which  reason 
naturally  suggest,  that  some  special  preparation,  by  way  of 
^  and  training,  is  necessary  to  qualify  teachers  for  schools,  as 
to  prepare  persons  to  prosecute  other  occupations  with  satis- 
and  success  ?  We  readily  rec<^ize  the^  fact  that  to  follow  any 
meiit  or  trade  in  life  with  ability  and  prosperity,  an  individnd 
ive  some  training  for  that  employment.    How  then  can  it  be 
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expected  tliat  the  untrained,  unedacated  teacher  can  < 
calling  exceeded  by  none  in  importance  and  interest  a 
bility, — that  of  teachiDg  the  youthful  mind  ? 

SeluxJ  Camtnilttt. — IiU  L.  Stubtbvaht,  CokdRuX  J.  KicnMOHD,  K 


HANOVEH. 

We  have  ^ven  each  child  in  town  an  opportunity  to  n 
six  weeks  of  Bchboling.  We  have  also  been  able  to  rei 
vices  of  tried  and  faithful  teachers  bya  slight  increase  of  p 
six  weeks,  divided  into  three  tenna  of  twelve  weeks  et 
can  be  deemed  a  single  week  too  many.  Even  with  tbb 
do  not  surpass  some  of  the  towns  aronnd  ns.  And  the  < 
the  ensuing  year  may  find  it  essential  to  the  welfare  of  so 
retain  ic  it  some  teacher  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  stipcr 
neither  of  these  things,  to  say  the  least,  will  the  schools 
be  injured. 

ihaming. — By  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  this  t< 
as  all  others,  is  now  required  to  teach  drawing  as  a  hrai 
mon-^chool  education.  It  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  b; 
arithmetic,  grammar  or  geography.  We  deem  this  a  wii 
Instruction  in  drawing,  though  meagre,  will  train  both  hi 
will  be  an  endless  source  of  interest  to  acholare,  young  ; 
assist  all  in  learning  to  write,  will  be  of  advantage  to  a 
monstration  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  problems 
that  during  the  coming  year  drawing  may  be  introdm 
schools  of  the  town.  But  it  can  be  done  only  in  a  simpl 
tending  way.  We  cannot  hire,  at  least  unless  the  town 
thority,  a  drawing-master.  Our  teachers,  except  in  ra 
are  unprepared  themselves  to  teach  it.  So  the  school  oo 
be  compelled  to  limit  its  teaching  to  its  simplest  etemen 
they  can  do  in  this  particular  they  will  gladly  do.  The 
they  will  receive  support  and  encouragement  from  the 
undertaking. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  several  of  the  most  effici 
received  the  training  which  has  fitted  them  for  their  work 
School.  The  value  of  this  school  is  made  evident  in  th: 
ways  as  well.  Were  those  of  our  young  ladies  hoping  K 
pelled  to  go  out  of  town  to  get  the  needed  tr^ning,  eithei 
not  become  teachers,  because  not  able  to  bear  the  ezpen 
of  temptatjoos  incident  to  boarding-school  life,  would  b 
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jge  BnmB  of  money  out  of  town,  or  wonld  be  lost  to  as  by  going 
ther  and  better  paying  towns  to  teach. 

losj  CtnnmiUu.— AaoBiw  BbiD,  Jbdiduh  DwIllbt,  EnirAKD  A.  FlBBT. 

HINGHAM. 

9  no  special  disparagement  to  our  present  system  of  instmction 
that  it  is  too  teztnal,  for  this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  fanlts  of 
ucational  systems.  The  book  has  always  been  pat  before  the 
,  flexible  miXd ;  and  thus  many  vigoroas  intellects  made  to  suffer 
se  of  the  failure  to  adapt  themselves  to  tlie  bard,  unelastic 
)ds  of  the  text-book.  Manuals  of  study  are  but  guide-boards 
ting  the  intellectual  road  along  which  young  minds  are  to  travel ; 
9  a  file  of  soldieni,  but  with  that  freedom  of  action  natural  to 
mind's  individual  constitution.  In  the  primary  atudtes  of  lan- 
1  or  the  sciences,  the  text-books  generally  famish  the  best 
tds ;  the  solid,  conscientious  memorising  of  rules  being  the'Srst 
ite  to  success.  But  in  such  studies  as  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
Tcography  and  history,  there  is  scarcely  any  teacher  who  oan- 
-ora  personal  knowledge  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  pupik, 
ve  upon  the  best  texUbooks  that  can  be  written ;  and  the  com- 
i  are  glad  to  see  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  teachers  share  this 
;tIon.  Education  is  not  accumulation,  but  growth ;  and  parents 
ire  disposed  to  complain  of  their  children's  slow  progi-csa  (aa 
,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  of  fact^,  do),  should  remember 
idvancement  iB  not  neccHsarily  indicated  by  the  pupil's  having 
ed  a  certain  page  in  the  "Third  Reader,"  or  a  particular  rule  in 
oetic,  but  by  their  enlarged  ability  to  read  well  from  any  book, 
icnlate  correctly  under  any  circumstances. 
'^ndance. — The  lack  of  the  proper  attendance  of  scholars  is  the 
ic  disease  at  the  vitals  of  the  school  system.  Possibly  during 
1st  year  this  complaint  may  not  have  been  as  virulent  as  in  for- 
ears,  but  there  is  in  every  school  a  migratory  class,  whose  seat« 
ill  .ind  empty  during  alternate  days,  weeks  or  months,  aa  the 
nay  be.  These  scholars  remain  away  long  enough  to  forget  all 
L  studies,  and  acquire  numerous  objectionable  accomplishments, 

0  become  contaminators  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school- 

Parents  who  keep   their  children   from  school   for  the  most 

1  reasons,  are  disposed  to  blame  the  teachers  for  all  deficiencies 
lolarship.  This  is  as  unkind  aa  it  is  unreasonable.  What  chil- 
and  parents  need  alike,  is  a  fuller  realization  of  their  legal  as 
is  moral  obligations  in  this  matter.  We  should  strive  to  remem- 
lat  the  school  system  is  not  a  private  convenience,  but  a  public 
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neceasity ;  and,  wfaen  children  are  kept  flrom  school,  the 
as  the  child  is  robbed  of  its  best  wealth. 

Bdniet  CmiAiXM.— JoHH  Smtdhr,  Hsrbi  Sidkm,  Pstsb  Hbbcbt. 


KINGSTON. 

Ko  branch  of  edacaljon  is  more  prscticsl  and  imports 
of  government.  We  know  that  good  order  is  generally  t 
as  contribnting  to  success  iu  the  literary  exerdses.  Ba 
as  much  an  end  itself  as  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is 
scaffolding,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  very  edifice  o 
We  are  to  train  the  children  to  be  patriotic  and  orderly  ci 
republic.  We  are  to  teach  them  tbe  lessons  and  laws  of 
We  are  to  permeate  their  entire  natures  with  renoratiog 
ing  influences.  If  they  are  self-willed  and  selfish,  passion 
bedient  when  they  come  to  us,  we  are  to  strive  to  mak 
BcientiouB  and  true,  loving  and  gentle  before  they  lea 
teacher  should  seek  all  this  without  the  aid  of  the  parei 
course  he  will  achieve  the  end  far  more  easily  and  efiectui 
aid.  Government  and  moral  discipline  are  as  much  a 
Intimate  business  as  is  the  teaching  of  reading,  epellin 
metic 

There  are  three  kinds  of  government,  both  in  the  fk 
school:  the  first,  where  the  children  do  pretty  mnch  a: 
and  almost  invariably  do  wrong ;  the  second,  where  the 
their  parents  and  teachers  require  or  allow;  and  the 
they  do  as  they  please  and  always  do  right.  The  first  ds 
cby.  It  is  Bedlam  let  loose.  It  is  no  government  at  HI. 
is  the  government  of  external  authority  and  force ;  whi 
the  true  self-government,  implying  the  perfection  of  the  cl 
Now  you  wilt  find  many  schools,  alternately  under  the  fire 
kinds  of  government,  according  to  the  personal  power  or  I 
of  the  snccessive  teachers.  That  the  third  kind  of  go 
possible  and  is  not  wholly  Utopian,  is  manifest,  since  th' 
dren  who  are  docile  and  well  behaved,  whoever  are  th 
Let  these  exceptions  be  made  the  general  rule  and  we  e 
failures  from  insubordination  and  disorder,  nor  will  there 
for  resorting  to  those  punishments  which  in  themselves  a 
eive.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  government  t 
much  to  do  with  the  government  at  school. 

No  expense,  whether  of  time  or  money,  for  real  ednc 
wasted.  Where  a  people  are  too  poor  to  support  schot 
find  that  their  very  poverty  has  been  induced  by  their  ig 
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It  was  stated  in  a  speech  in  Congress  upon  the  bill  for  promot- 
ational  education  by  Hon.  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  that  the 
ience  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  shown  that  the  Common- 
il  system  of  Prnssia  has  revolutionized  the  manufacturing  in- 
,es  of  the  world ;  and  England,  at  the  very  last  session  of  Par- 
Dt,  passed  &  law  to  establish  a  system  of  nnivereal  education  as 
9ary  to  the  regaining  of  her  manafactariag  supremacy.  Mr. 
tone  has  recently  declared  that  the  victory  of  Qermany  over 
!e  is  the  victor^  of  the  Common-School  system  of  Prussia  over 
^orance  of  the  French  Empire.  We  well  know  that  in  our  own 
t  intestine  stni^le,  the  more  general  intelligence  among  the 
1  armies  did  as  much  to  procure  ns  the  final  victory  as  did  our 
lor  numbers.  Let,  therefore,  our  system  of  public  instruction  be 
ned  at  any  cost. 

e  older  persons,  who  remember  to  have  seen  a  Spanish  dollar, 
lu  two  pillars  representing  the  two  mountuns  on  the  opposite 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  may  not 
aware  that  before  the  disoovery  of  Amerioa  and  its  mines  of 
lus  metals,  the  motto  over  the  pillars  was,  ne  pltu  itltra — nothing 
beyond.  By  the  adventurous  energy  of  Columbus,  that  stereo- 
declaration  of  ages  was  proved  a  lie.  There  is  no  such  forbid- 
barrier  to  discovery  and  progress  in  knowledge.  There  are  no 
)  of  past  and  present  attainmenta  over  which  is  inscribed,  Thus 
)u  may  go  and  no  farther.  Each  succeeding  year  opens  new 
tunities. 

perMtewIeitl  of  Saknli.— JoSKPB  Pkcsbam. 

LAKEVILLE. 

is  f^  to  judge  of  the  interest  a  man  feels  in  the  success  of  any 
prise,  by  the  amount  of  money  he  is  willing  to  invest  in  it,  and 
mount  of  personal  attention  he  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  it. 
as  to  personal  attention,  where  is  the  &ther  of  a  Lakeville  school 
r  girl  that  can  come  forward  and  claim  the  merit  of  ever  having  ' 
d  any  of  our  Public  Schools,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  official  ? 
e  amount  of  money  appropriated  seems  to  he  more  generous,  but 
that  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  insufficient  to  enable  the  com- 
e  to  supply  any  of  onr  schools  with  teachers  that  have  been 
id  with  a  professional  training  at  either  of  our  Normal  instita- 
which  were  established  and  are  supported  at  the  public 
ise,  for  the  express  purpose  of  {hmishing  teachers  for  the  Fublio 
>1b.    Now,  if  it  is  good  policy  for  the  State  to  educate  teachers 
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at  oar  expense,  it  woatd  seem  to  be  very  bad  policy  &r  • 
oarselveB  in  a  ooodition  to  employ  tbem. 

If  we  are  to  sncceed  in  m^ntaining  a  respectable  pc 
tbe  towns  of  this  Commonwealth ;  if  we  are  to  sncceed 
children  such  an  education  as  Bhall  enable  them  to  com 
fully  and  npon  equal  footing  with  others  in  the  battle 
mnst  we  change  our  entire  policy  in  regard  to  admii 
school  system.  It  is,  beyond  the  question  of  a  ressonab 
most  ridiculous  absurdity  for  us  to  maintun  eleven  scl 
accommodation  of  oar  two  hundred  scholare,  when  a  les 
more  than  one-bal^  wonld  do  the  work  much  more  effect 
For  At  Commlta.—'il.  HASEina. 


MARSHFIELD. 

Arithmetic  might  bo  taught  in  a  more  proctioil  ma! 
present.    .One  pile  of  wood,  one  stick  of  timber,  or  on< 

actually  measured  by  the  pupil,  and  the  results  wrought 
transaetioo  at  the  store,  with  the  change  made  and  the 
written  by  the  pupil,  is  worth  a  score  of  abstract  example 
never  meets  with  out  of  the  text-book. 

A  word  to  parents.  We  have  spoken  of  your  cordial  r 
teachers.  We  bespeak  their  continuance.  A  teacher  i 
much  charity  and  consideration.  The  rontine  of  duties 
her.  She  must  act  with  promptness  and  decision.  A  te 
expect  from  a  pupil  a  respect  and  confidence  which  is  o| 
ated  by  his  parents.  Truthful  children  oft«n  inuocen 
imperfect  report  of  the  particulars  of  a  personal  difGci 
such  circa mstances,  a  private  conference  with  the  teach 
safeguard  against  further  compliUDt. 

Bchoot  Commillet, — Miba  J.  Cbobslit,  E.  Aldkh,  Jr.,  Sikab  E.  Lbc 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

Thiancy  and  Irregular  Attendance. — The  great  bar  to 
in  our  schools  towards  universal  education  is  irregnlai 
For  years,  in  almost  every  report,  attention  has  been  < 
great  evil.  Able  essays  have  been  written  by  eminent  in 
published  in  educational  journals.  Legislatures  have  trie 
vain,  to  check  its  growth.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  set 
present  altogether  too  dark  a  record.  Scholars  are  m 
streets  and  even  found  at  their  homes,  whose  places  and  < 
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cbool-room.  Lut  year  31  per  ceoL,  or  ('2,139  of  the  school 
Y  raised  by  this  town,  was  lost  hj  actual  non-attendance,  not  to 
on  the  serioos  drawback  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  their 
i.  This  year  presents  a  record  hat  Uttle  better, 
looking  OTer  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edaca- 
we  find  the  evil  to  be  general  and  wide-spread.  We  are  led  to 
re,  What  can  be  the  cause,  and  what  tbe  remedy?    Says  one, 

much  money  is  nused.    Maseachnsetts  stands  second  to  bnt  one 

in  the  Union,  in  the  anionnt  of  her  school  expenditure  per 
IT,  it  being  tl6.45."  If  that  be  tme,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
roportion  of  attendance  to  be  very  lai^  oomparatirely  in  North 
ina,  where  the  expenditure  is  but  forty-three  cents  per  scholar, 
re  find  the  facts  are  in  favor  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Says  another, 
I  in  part  attributable  to  bad  roads  and  weather,  and  tbe  distance 

children  reside  from  school."  Let  ns  look  to  some  of  the  conn- 
□f  Korope.  In  Germany,  that  land  of  learned  men,  as  well  as 
it  soldiers,  we  QnA.  by  reports  that  non-attendance  is  not  toler- 
and  education  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal.  In  Sweden, 
!  seventy  thousand  children  travel  daily  over  two  miles,  and 
,y  thousand  over  four  miles  to  school,  the  attendance  is  regular 
OQStant,  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  at  present  receiving 
il  instruction,  and  a  Swede  who  could  not  write  his  name  and 
his  language  with  ease,  would  be  looked  upon  with  pity  and 
lity.  We  would  remark,  that  in  Sweden  the  vote  of  the  pastor 
A  equal  to  half  the  parishioners  in  the  app<Hntment  of  the  teach- 

And  in  Norway,  the  dean,  according  to  the  law,  must  be  chair- 
Df  the  school  board.  Other  countries  might  be  cited,  the  result 
lose  educational  aystemB  we  should  find  would  compare  favorably 
ours.  It  may  be  said,  as  these  countries  are  not  republics,  edu- 
n  is  oompulsory.  Must  we  admit  this  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
ilty  ?  Do  not  the  yeomanry  of  New  England  attach  as  much 
rtance  to  the  educational  interests  of  their  own  children,  and  will 

not  make  as  great  or  even  greater  sacrifices  for  their  mental 
>vement,  as  kings  and  antocrats  will  for  those  of  t^eir  subjects 
lependente? 
tool  C^MHiUM.— Elbeiimb  Ccbbmu,  a.  H.  Sovu,  E.  W.  Dbakb. 

PLYMOUTH. 

■awing.-^!  believe  it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  if  some 
gement  could  be  made  by  which  this  delightfiil  and  universally 
1  study  oonld  be  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools.  Our 
loement  in  the  industrial  arts  is  so  dependent  on  the  general 
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difiiiBion  of  skill  in  the  varioas  kinds  of  drawing,  that  i 
that  a  general  interest  in  it  is  yet  to  l>e  created.  In  all 
tiDgniehed  for  mechanical  skill  and  varied  manufactui 
design  are  in  the  highest  state  of  advancement.  As  mi 
the  life  of  onr  State,  there  is  do  part  of  the  country 
eye  and  hand  is  more  needed,  or  where  it  shoald  be  be 
On  leaving  onr  High  School,  I  obesrve  that  almost  all  I 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  that  suits  them.  The; 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  lower  forms  of  mechanical 
their  education  has  not  especially  fitted  them  for  th( 
seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  to  cast  themselves  into  th 
trade,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers.  If  drawing  \ 
lished  part  of  our  course  of  public  instruction,  opportm 
given  for  the  development  of  talents  which  are  now  i 
which,  if  discovered,  would  indicate  the  way  the  pc 
take  to  arrive  at  fortune.  The  art  is  equally  advanti 
and  boys.  The  possession  of  skill  in  delineation  woi 
possibilities  of  employment  to  women,  which,  without 
not  within  their  reach.  To  give  the  art  of  drawing 
which  the  interest  of  the  State  demands,  it  will  dou 
rendered  obligatory,  either  by  law  or  custom,  on  all  the 
Commonwealth  to  make  this  art  a  part  of  the  instru 
Public  Schools.  In  order  to  do  this,  instruction  must 
in  all  the  Kormal  Schools,  and  from  there  it  will  be  car 
Primary  School  in  the  State. 

fur  Ihe  Cbnmiffcc.— Ckarlw  Bubtov. 

SCITUATE. 

It  is  the  natural  desire  of  parents  to  have  their 
between  the  tender  ages  of  five  and  ten,  crammed  witt 
edge  their  little  minds  are  capable  of  receiving.  But  t 
For,  as  their  little  muscles  become  tired  by  excess  o 
delicate  organ  the  brain  becomes  wearied  and  diseased 
Then  follows  physical  debility,  thus  rendering  the  childi 
contend  with  the  many  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
have  reached  that  age  when  they  should  appreciate  tl 
an  education,  they  are  either  di^usted  with  books,  or  1 
unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping  the  subject. 

If  the  time  and  attention  now  required  for  the  chih 
could  be  devoted  to  the  pupil  of  ten,  the  fruits  of  the 
would  be  tenfold,  and  both  would  be  benefited,  for  the 
would  in  due  time  come  to  his  studies  fresh  and  pre] 
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ise  parent  will  hesitate  to  send  hia  child  to  school  before  he  is 
t  seven  years  of  age. 

iways  appears  to  me  when  I  visit  a  flcbool-room,  and  see  thera 
ed  babies  who  can  scarcely  talk,  as  though  their  parents 
ed  it  rather  as  a  common  nursery,  where  they  can  send  their 
in  and  be  rid  of  thera  for  a  time,  than  as  a  loora  for  imparting 
ceiving  instmctlon. 
triHtindeM—V.  T.  Timjii. 

SOUTH  SCITUATE. 

>ol  committees  are  oilen  applied  to  by  very  young  and  often 

qualified  girls,  and  by  their  parents  for  situations,  but  we 
T  advise  such  parents  as  have  the  means  to  be  sure  and  send 
laughters,  and  their  sons  too,  who  design  to  teach  as  a  profes- 
3  the  Normal  Schools,  considering  not  merely  their  present  but 
Qtnre  employment.  This  is  the  dictate  of  even  economy,  and 
sire  for  large  compensation.  The  demand  for  Normal  graduates 
jethcr  beyond  the  supply,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to 

and  they  usually  command  much  better  wages  than  most  other 
rs.  It  should  be  considered  too,  that  every  year  higher  quall- 
iB  are  being  required  of  teachers,  and  whoever  takes  any  wise 
it  of  the  future,  in  this  respect,  should  qualify  herself  to  meet 
nands,  getting  in  youth  the  best  possible  education  and  triun- 
Parents  whose  children  are  evidently  adapted  to  teaching,  and 
iah  to  devote  themselves  to  it  for  life,  or  till  they  marry,  had 
give  them  their  patrimony  now  in  a  Normal-School  education, 
1  money,  in  future  years — thus  helping  them  to  help  themselves, 

secure  all  needed  prosperity  by  their  own  efibrts. 
jourse,  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to  teach  cannot  get  a  Normal- 
education,  though  here  too,  "  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
be  a  way";  but  rather  than  to  be  poorly  qualified  and  so  be 
irdinary  teachers  and  thus  always  troubled  to  get  situations 
lod  pay,  they  had  better  fit  themselves  to  excel  in  some  other 
ion  costing  less  outlay  of  money.  If  young  women  and  young 
ily  knew  what  a  surplus  there  is,  in  all  callings,  of  only  moder- 
]ualified  persons,  and  what  a  deficiency  of  those  who  are  su- 

and  how  speedily  the  latter  are  all  employed,  they  would  no 
exert  themselves  much  more  than  they  generally  do  to  prepare 
jIves  for  the  best  situations.  Taking  into  the  estimate  twenty 
ind  more  rather  than  five,  no  young  person  can  afford  to  enter 
lis  life^calling  only  half  prepared  for  it ;  and  it  is  being  "  penny 
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vise  and  ponnd  foolish  "  for  men  vho  have  ample  mea 
from  their  eons  and  daughters  the  education  thej  need 
It  abonid  he  seriously  conudered  that  the  primar 
Bohools  is  not  to  give  remunerative  employment  to  ^ 
however  needy  and  meritoriona  they  may  be,  but  t 
children  sent  to  them — to  educate  them  by  the  instm 
ence  of  the  most  competent  and  accomplished  teach< 
obtained.  Still,  there  are  open  places  for  many  youi 
yet  qualified  to  teach  our  mixed  and  difficult  schools, 
try  the  experiment  of  teaching  and  perhaps  meet  will 
Graded  Schools  are  the  best  for  them  to  corameii< 
assistants  or  in  sole  charge ;  or  schools  from  which  mo 
and  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  taken  by  the  Hig 
yet  the  fact  should  not  he  overlooked  by  parenta 
youngest  children  they  send  to  school,  as  much  need  ( 
and  competent  teacher  aa  their  oldest  ones  do ;  for  **■ 
is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined  " ;  and  the  simple  ability  t 
mentary  branches  of  our  Common-School  education  i 
being  a  sufticient  qualification  for  a  teacher  of  childre 
better  afford  the  luxury  of  a  cultivated  and  accompliE 
u  a  teacher  of  tbeir  little  ones  just  beginning  to  atf 
they  can  afford  any  other  luxury  whatever.  The  ri 
SDCh  teachers  for  their  -Privat*  Schools,  with  the 
results,  and  all  our  towns  should  secure  as  many  of  tl 
All  young  ladies  too  desiring  to  be  teacher8>  should 
ones — superior  persons  and  instructors  both. 

Bthaol  CammHitt — W.  H.  Fun,  JAun  BotrmwoitTH,  Ldct  Tm 

WAREHAM. 

"When  schools  are  suffered  to  labor  through  the  yei 
■sympathy  or  encouragement  from  the  community,  w 
expected  as  the  result  of  their  indifference  but  abate 
guid  effort,  in  place  of  the  emphatic  purpose  and 
which  should  always  prevail  in  the  school- room! 

There  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pare 
suspicion  upon  teachers,  and  to  take  sides  against 
trivial  charges  of  their  children.  Instead  of  this,  tl 
our  schools  need  and  they  generally  deserve,  the  t 
dence  and  support  of  those  for  whom  they  labor, 
tion  ought  always  to  he  in  favor  of  the  teachers ;  ai 
investigation  should  he  made,  before  deciding  aga 
which  they  may  pursue  in  conducting  their  schools. 
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e  importance  of  this,  and  of  codpemting  with  the  teacher, 

1  respeot  to  the  edacatioD  and  govemmeat  of  the  school.    It  i> 

Y  secaring  a  harmonious  and  veil-ordered  school,  through  each 

.hat  the  greatest  advantages  can  be  secured  to  the  pupils. 

•Xy  parents  should  be  awake  to  the  educational  interest*  of  their 

!n,  and  act  with  the  same  wisdom  in  referenoe  to  their  educa- 

lat  they  manifest  in  other  matters  in  which  they  take  a  deep 

It. 

Nil  CIdmhUm. — EzKA  C.  BaiTT,  Burj.  FiuBuia. 

WEST  BRIDGEWATER 

i  recent  sesaion  of  the  legialatore  an  Act  was  passed,  amending 
gt  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes,  "so 
nclnde  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by 
iction  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools."  In  aection 
1  of  this  Act,  all  towns  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
ire  required  to  "  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
rial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persona  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 

in  day  or  evening  schools."  In  doing  this,  the  legislature 
k1  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education,  expressed  by  them  in  a 

directly  relating  to  the  advantages  of  general  inetruction  in 
ig  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

arge  towns,  where  schools  are  well  graded  and  the  olaases  well 
;ed,  the  success  attending  inatrnctioa  in  any  department  must 
necessity  more  complete  than  in  towns  more  thinly  populated, 
ichools  of  a  mixed  character.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
Irawing  sboald  not  be  taught  with  good  success  in  many,  if  not 

our  schools.    Aside  from  the  artistic  talent  and  love  of  art 

regular  instruction  in  this  branch  would  develop,  is  the  imme- 
Emd  practical  advant^e  of  a  well  trained  eye  and  hand  to  the 

of  the  community.  An  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
ng,  the  ability  to  express  correctly  real  forms,  is  an  invaluable 

all  mechanical  arts. 

:  first  requisite  to  the  ancoessful  introduction  of  drawing  is  tha 
val  and  support  of  the  parents  ;  and  we  can  only  prove  by  actual 
iment  how  &r  it  will  become  a  practical  success  in  our  ungraded 
[>erfectly  graded  schools. 

i  public  generally  demand  of  teachers  "  interesUng  "  aohools  and 
resting"  examinations,  and  gradually  teachers  in  acceding  to 
demands  fail  to  recognize  the  higher  demand  of  absolute  right, 
iver  faithfully  the  teacher  may  drill  pupils  in  writing  or  spelling, 
suite  of  his  labors  are  neither  speciidly  attractive  nor  evident  to 
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the  Boperficlal  observer.  And  yet  what  two  branchei 
School  education  are  of  greater  importance  ?  A  legibU 
handwriting  and  perfect  orthography,  are  acquisition 
as  rare ;  and  acqnisitions  which  should  be  placed  withiE 
every  scholar,  and  placed  In  ench  attractive  and  hap] 
every  scholar  shall  be  enthueia^tio  to  gain  these  prizes  < 
persevering  labor. 

Foremost  among  the  Common -School  studies  tan| 
practical  success,  may  be  placed  English  grammar  anc 
So  long  as  the  majority  of  girls  and  boys  "hate"  gramr 
safely  inferred  that  the  present  methods  of  teaching 
exceptions)  have  radical  errors.  As  soon  as  scholars 
grammar  has  any  province  in  their  every-day  life,  t 
applied  outside  the  sentences  they  puzzle  over  in  the  b 
neither  study  grammar  because  they  "must"  or  "hat 
they  must. 

Composition,  which  in  every  school  should  he  made  a 
exercise,  is  generally  regarded  by  long-suffering  pupils  : 
vice  of  hard-hearted  elders.  And  truly  the  common  pH 
requires  "bricks  without  straw-" 

There  is  no  scardty  of  ideas  among  school  children, 
very  natural  lack  of  ability  to  express  their  ideas.  Wfa; 
to  write  creditable  essays  with  absolutely  no  previous 
the  art?  The  idea  of  requesting  a  scholar  to  produce  a 
ing,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  universally 
absurd.  Children  must  be  taught  how  to  correctly  ezpi 
They  must  have  good  models  of  the  correct  expres^c 
which  they  can  comprehend.  To  attain  perfection  tfaer 
a  standard  of  perfection.  Once  acquainted  with  thi 
principles,  pupils  must  be  trained  to  accuracy  and  n( 
writing  their  letters  or  essays,  till  they  are  without  radi< 
intelligently  pursued,  this  subject  becomes  one  of  the 
and  interesting  studies  in  our  whole  course  of  school  im 

However  clear  the  perceptions  of  the  teacher  regardl 
tions  of  his  position,  and  however  conscientiously  he  m 
perform  every  duty,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  1 
in  his  pupils  a  healthful  and  growing  interest  in  schot 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  parents  in  his  work.  Chih 
shrewd  observers,  and  when  they  perceive  that  their 
regnrd  the  school  with  indifference,  they  naturally  give 
very  positive  endorsement.  Thus  home  apathy  to  the  i 
school  frequently  becomes  one  of  the  most  discour^ 
which  the  teacher  has  to  combat. 
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lore  of  pareDts  to  visit  the  school  where  their  children  are 
cted,  though  unjast  to  the  teacher,  is  an  act  of  &r  deeper  iDJas- 
>  the  children.  Good  teachere  are  always  glad  of  friendly  sug- 
na  and  never  &il  to  profit  thereby.  Teachers  of  youth  and 
irience,  thoagh  of  the  best  intentions,  may  be  actually  wrong  in 
treatment  of  certain  children,  from  inability  to  understand  their 
arities  and  needs ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  parent  or  gnardiaa 
tiiy  these  errors  of  judgment  to  which  all  humanity  are  liable. 
I  spirit  of  the  teacher  pervades  the  school-room  as  the  spirit  of 
arent  the  home,  and  however  great  the  disadvantages  under 
he  labors,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  beauty  of  an  earnest, 
felt  desire  to  give,  which  animates  every  conscientious  t«acher, — 
re  to  give  from  the  best  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  to  the 
:er  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  charge.  Equally  impossible  Is  it 
^ise  the  narrow,  sordid  spirit  which  accepts  ilii  work  asaprofit> 
nd  necfsaary  incident  of  life,  finding  ita  only  reward  in  the  pro- 
Fo  draft  upon  the  town  treasury. 

tnnltrndaiL—liAKT  A.  TbaTWU 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


BOSTON. 

npotition. — In  harmony  witii  the  suggestions  of  the  programme 
irence  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  oompoution,  it  is  well  to 
re,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an  early 
be  acquired  of  committing  oar  thoughts  to  paper.  This  ahonld 
)  of  the  first  objects  of  a  school  education. 
I  pen  has  greater  influence  in  regulating  the  mental  powers  than 
3  language,  because,  in  writing,  order  is  required  in  combining 
Tsngiog  our  ideas.  Bat  another  reason  for  making  composition 
'ly  part  t>{  our  school  instruction  and  study  is,  that  if  it  be  not 
enced  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
impossible,  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  our  language  with  ease 
legance.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  child  be^ns  in 
7  earliest  years  to  speak  and  think  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
the  necessity  of  doing  both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  in 
g,  the  mind  has  in  fact  to  perform  two  acta  at  once ;  and  it  can 
do  this  well  unless  it  be^s  very  early,  and  by  patient  and  per- 
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Beirering  practice  acquires  a  well-established  babit. 
easy  to  ttiink  and  speak  at  the  same  time,  wbUe  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  motion  of  the  pen  with  tl 
thought,  all  becomes  confused,  and  they  tail  to  accom 
aatiafaction  what  they  most  earnestly  desire. 

"The  only  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  deficiency  is, 
are  not  early  taught  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper,  so  as  t 
perfectly  the  association  of  the  prooess  of  thinking  as 
that  of  thinking  and  talking."  When  the  practice  of  t 
considered  in  thu  light,  it  assumes  an  importance  as  a  s 
•eoond  to  none  in  the  whole  course  of  inteUeotual  edaca 

Study  of  the  Engliah  Zanffuagt. — Again,  the  stndy  g 
language  is  as  valuable  a  means  of  roentai  culture  as 
any  other  language.  It  calls  into  exercise  the  same  p 
the  same  manner.  It  tasks  alike  the  judgment  and 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  mles  and  principles  of 
every  one  who  would  express  his  own  thoughts,  or 
thoughts  of  others. 

In  teaching  reading  and  its  kindred  branches,  gran: 
guage,  the  reading-book  is  of  course  that  on  which  in  t 
the  powers  of  the  pupil  are  to  be  exercised  and  his 
The  selections  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  th< 
not  meant  hy  this,  such  selections  as  can  be  very  easil; 
beoauie  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  advantage  in  having  < 
mere  words  and  babble  over  what  they  already  fully  un 

The  most  advanced  scholars,  such  as  are  found  id  our 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  best  spedmens  of 
ature.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be 
wakeful  activity.  This  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  "  tha 
mingle  in  good  society,  if  we  would  have  them  acqui 
deportment  and  polished  manners."  Especially  should 
be  taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  works  of  on 
This  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pursued.  A  great  point  is 
the  pupils  can  interpret  the  thoughts  of  a  good  autho 
made  to  feel  their  full  influence.  Their  reading  will  tlic 
a  mere  mechanical  effect,  and  will  become  an  intellet 
demanding  and  securing  that  kind  and  degree  of  atteni 
tal  effort  which  they  should  be  required  to  give  and  put 

Place  in  the  hands  of  scholars  the  productions  of  th 
minds, — productions  which  contain  what  is  lofty  in  o 
pure  in  thought, — if  you  would  bring  their  sentimenta 
taste  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  Manifold  are'  tl 
of  having  the  mind  employed  upui  aubjeots  so  agreeaU 
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methods  of  education  have  not  considered  the  study  of  onr  lan- 
B,  as  connected  with  the  common  afikirs  of  life,  as  furDisbing 
nt  aabjects  for  converaation,  or  as  a  preparation  for  acting  in 
1  life  with  dignity  and  propriety. 
16  committee  insist  upon  it  with  satisfaction,  "  that  no  study  is 

useful  and  important  than  that  which  cultivates  the  taste  and 
es  a  relish  for  whatever  is  beautiful,  proper  or  elegant  in  writing, 
ids  to  pve  vigor  to  the  social  aSections,  it  creates  a  love  for  the 
t;ifal  in  nature  and  in  character,  it  becomes  a  most  fimitful  source 
ental  enjoyment,  and  if  judiciously  taught,  it  leads  more  directly 

any  other  intellectual  employment  to  a  delight  in  virtuous 
isitiona  and  virtnoiui  actions.  And  thu&  it  becomes  a  positive 
1  influence." 

Word  to  Parents. — The  committee  cannot  leave  this  subject  of 
iition  without  offering  to  parents  a  word  of  well-meant  advice, 
nts  owe  a  duty  to  the  schools  and  to  their  children  which  is  not 
ed.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  what  their  children 
oing  in  school,  and  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the  infin- 
there  exerted  upon  them.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  thoughtlessly 
lasily  children  are  given  to  the  care  of  teachers,  aa  if  by  so  doing 
irental  obligations  were  fulfilled.  No  wonder  scholars  become 
gent  of  school  iDatruction  and  are  hard  to  control.  They  see 
eel  how  indiflerent  is  the  desire  of  their  parents  in  regard  to 

best  interests.  This  should  not  be.  The  influence  of  home 
Id  be  tributary  to  that  of  the  schools.  Parents  should  visit  them 
witness  the  conduct  and  progress  of  their  children.  This  is 
isary,  that  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  they  may  be  prepared 
supply  what  is  defective,  to  correct  what  is  wrong,  to  confirm 
I  is  valuable  in  the  course  pursued  at  school."  Such  visitaUon 
1  not  but  result  in  good.  It  would  secure  an  interchange  of 
ght  and  purpose  eminently  desirable,  and  lead  parents  to  rely 

the  judgment  and  good  intentions  of  the  teachers.  It  would 
le  them  to  beoome  acqiuunted  with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
>1  managemeuL  A  very  important  consideration  is,  that  such 
iarity  with  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents  would  tend  to 
I  them  prudent  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  what  they  say  at 
3  in  regard  to  the  teaohers. 

word  is  necesaary  in  regard  to  health.  Care  is  taken  in  our 
lis  not  to  injure  it ;  and  if  the  l:ealth  of  scholars  fails,  this  may 
M  owing  so  much  to  hard  study  and  close  confinement  in  the 
Dl-Toom,  BB  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  in  permitting  them 
lently  to  attend  parties  or  places  of  evening  amusement.  Posir 
endeavors  to  promote  health  are  not  eo  much  needed  as  cautioo 
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«gard  to  indnlgencee  snre  to  injure  it.  Debility  and  < 
nliar  attentioa.  But  in  the  caae  of  children  genenill 
i,  early  hours,  pure  lur  and  proper  exercise  are  all  thi 
'ents,  if  yonr  son  or  daughter  has  pale  cheeks,  Ian 
ik  body  and  a  nervous  habit,  see  if  it  be  not  owing 
I  the  atmosphere  of  brilliantly-lighted  and  crowde 
er  exciting  and  exhausting  causes,  rather  than  the  hi 
d  discipline  of  the  achool. 

rirW  High  and  Normal  School. — The  fundamental  p 
'ems  men  iu  their  preparation  for  the  various  profe 
uld  regulate  our  conduct  in  regaVd  to  the  preparatioi 

to  be  the  teachers  of  our  Boston  Schools.  A  K< 
ttnct  firom  the  High  School,  should  be  established  fo 
preparing  the  daughters  of  the  citizens  of  Boston 
ter  teachers  than  can  now  as  a  general  thing  be  fon 
ancles  which  are  frequently  occurring,  and  thus  gr 
I  efficacy  and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools."  Yoi 
admitted  to  this  school  who  intend  to  make  teachin; 
D,  and  who  have  reached  the  standard  of  attainment 
I  part  of  the  graduates  of  the  High  School. 
The  course  of  study  and  instruction  should  comprii 
iew  of  the  studies  taught  in  our  schools,  the  object  ol 
to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  c 

essential  elementary  branches — knowledge  methodi« 
I  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers.  Its  aim  should 
h  subject  the  severe,  patient  and  persevering  study  i 
nands ;  to  open  to  the  mind  new  fields  of  knowledgi 
1  strengthen  all  its  faculties.  Such  use  should  be  i 
iks  and  manuals  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  "  teach 
them,  by  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  t 
a  best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  government  shoal 
themes  for  discussion  and  instruction, 
iuch  a  system  as  we  have  in  mind,  only  the  outline 
developed  in  this  report,  would  secure  in  an  eminent 
t  of  those  trained  under  it,  "  freedom  from  irritabili 
laness ;  patience  not  weary  of  attending  to  minut 
lUte  opportunities  ;  and  steadiness  of  purpose  never  ' 
K  entreaty,  or  teased  by  importunity  from  a  right  de 

way  of  duty," — qualifications  ■essential  to  a  teacher. 
fo  one  pretends  to  doubt  the  value  of  having  a  clear 
it  are  the  objects  of  first  importance  in  edacatio; 
3t  with  persons  tolerably  qualified  as  to  mere  menu 
its,  bat  whose  ineffidenoy  as  teachers  U  apparent 
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y  is  often  owing  to  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  vante  of  children, — 
8  which  are  as  boandless  as  their  immortality ;  to  their  ignorance 
e  lawfl  of  mental  development;  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
irinciples  and  modes  of  teaching  and  of  government,  and  also  of 
It  appreciation  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  perform.  A 
lugh  course  of  distinct  Normal  training  will,  in  a  good  degree, 
ly  snch  wants,  and  no  other  coarse  can.  The  pupils  of  such  a 
)1  will  be  found  able  t«  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  to  do  what  they 
to  do  as  well  as  possible.  Caring  for  the  yonng  when  life  is 
itest  and  happiest,  they  will  feel  they  have  assumed  a  sacred 
;ion.  They  will  always  be  ready  to  bestow  much  time  and  study 
careful  preparation  for  a  successful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
om  their  observation  and  experience,  from  their  acquaintance 
teachers,  the  committee  are  led  to  remark — and  there  is  no  quea- 
aa  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark — that  sa  a  general  rule,  those 
have  received  their  education  at  our  Normal  Schools  are  our 
teachers.  They  "  see  that  teaching  has  much  to  effect  beyond 
tresent  hour,"  and  that  excellence  in  teaching  consists  in  giving 
direction  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  aa  will  tend  to 
re  his  best  interests.  They  have  habits  of  invention,  of  self-reli- 
and  self-^vemraent ;  they  appreciate  the  relation  they  sustain 
le  welfare  of  hnmanity.  What  they  do  is  the  result  of  design, 
K>nBequence  of  a  well-directed  plan,  and  wisdom  appears  in  all 
'  works. 

is  also  important  to  surest  that  many  would  be  found  in  the 
I  School  who  could  not  afford  the  time  to  pursue  its  full  course, 
irould  desire  to  avidl  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Normal 
K>l,  after  one  or  two  years'  study  at  the  High  School.  Such 
Is,  if  they  give  evidence  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  well, 
Id  be  allowed  to  do  this,  and  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
lary  Schools  and  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  while 
B  who  desire  to  pursue  the  full  course  at  the  High  School  should 
llowed  to  do  so.  The  Normal  School  should  be  graded  so  as  to 
I  the  wants  of  all  who  may  desb-e  to  become  teachers.  Thus  in 
ere  would  be  no  privileged  class. 

t  the  bead  of  such  a  school  should  be  a  man  of  experience, — one 
would  not  need  to  lay  down  certtun  rules  and  regulations,  and 
rize  upon  paper  in  regard  to  any  department  of  such  an  under- 
ig.  He  should  have  in  his  mind  plans  and  methods  which  have 
bed  results,  which  are  beneficial  and  remarkable,  and  which  show 
he  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  a  liberal  support.  His  system, 
1  if  peculiarly  his  own,  should  be  a  system  not  just  thought  of 
devised,  bat  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.    It  should 
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hare  the  sympathy  of  educators  and  the  oonfidence  of  1 
should  be  one  who  would  have  a  high  appreciation  of 
preparing  others  to  teach.  Thus  would  he  bow  the  aei 
and  correct  principles,  and  exert  an  influence  in  the  hi 
salutary  to  the  social,  civil  and  religious  interests  of  met 
be  felt  to  future  generatjons,  and  tell  upon  tlie  destinies 
forever. 

Primary  School*. — A  brief  notice  only  can  be  given  < 
the  other  schoolH.  A  citizen  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  c 
and  sincerity,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Primary- 
when  it  existed  as  a  distinct  body,  visited  in  1858,  in  c 
&iends  from  Scotland,  several  of  oar  Primary  Schools, 
again  visited  several  of  the  same  scbools,  with  the  samt 
they  all  remarked  with  surprise  the  change  and  improi 
ent  in  the  classificatjoo,  instruction  and  disdpllne  of  tt 
in  tbe  bearing  and  influence  of  the  teachers. 

These  schools  have  received  direct  and  uniform  sup 
the  superintendent.  He  has  seen  them  under  favorable 
able  ciroumstaoces,  on  pleasant  and  stormy  days,  and  at 
the  year,  and  has  learned  their  condition  and  want& 
met  the  teachers  and  made  known  to  them  what  was  w 
was  defective  or  wrong ;  the  efi'eot  of  which  has  been  tc 
eminent  degree,  unity  of  thought  and  action,  and  awali 
and  purpose  to  pursue  a  course  which  promiaea  ever  sou 
Mention  is  here  made  of  some  of  the  improvements  iu  t 
these  schools.  A  complete  "programme  of  studies  fi 
classes  has  been  introduced,  defining  with  diBtinctness  t 
done  by  each  teacher,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  thi 
her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by  which  her 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  tested."  Desks  and  comfortal 
taken  the  place  of  the  arm-chairs  in  use  many  years, 
slates,"  most  important  helps  to  progress,  have  been  inti 
"primary  tablets,"  designed  to  facilitate  Instruction  no 
ing,  but  also  in  most  of  the  other  branches  taught  in 
have  also  been  introduced. 

Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  under 
accomplished  teacher.  Physical  training  and  vocal  ^ 
features  prominent  in  these  as  well  as  in  all  our  school 
atjc  effort  to  secure  "  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  sobo 
carriage  of  the  body,  proper  habits  of  breathing,  also  d 
the  voice,  good  reading,  speaking  and  singing."  Tbi 
improvements  and  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  titer 
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eve  that  the  Primary  Schools  are  acoompliahbg  the  purpose  for 
ch  they  were  eetablisbecl,  quite  as  well  as  those  of  higher  grade. 
'he  teachers  of  these  schools  have  to  do  vith  the  youog  when  life 
rightest  and  happiest.  Let  them  appreciate  this,  and  remember 
'  closely  they  are  bound  to  their  pupils  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let 
□  connider  the  influence  of  character.  Let  them  consider  that  the 
ice  of  character,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  may  be  within  the 
trol  of  the  will,  but  that  the  influence  of  character  itself  is  beyond 
control  of  the  will. 

7hat  a  teacher  is,  is  ever  photographing  itself  upon  her  pupils, 
she  cannot  help  it.  "If  her  heart  glows  with  love,  its  warmth 
radiate."  "If  she  is  selfish  and  cold,  the  cold  will  chill  the  air 
iroand."  She  may  not  think  of  this;  she  may  even  be  uncon- 
IU8  of  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned.  "  The  instructor  who  loves 
it  and  is  loved  the  best,  will  commonly  prove  to  be  the  most  effica- 

18." 

bottling  Schools. — Many  of  thene  schools  are  accomplishing  their 
pose  well.  In  their  organisation,  management  and  cost,  inexperi- 
e  is  at  first  a  hindrance  to  complete  success.  Still,  the  citizens  of 
iton  will  be  glad  to  know  that  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  children 
orphanage,  intemperance  imS  want,  have  found  in  them  an  asylum 
)  whieli  they  may  retreat  from  the  storms  with  which  the  sky  of 
ir  youth  is  overcast.  Were  they  not  in  these  schools  they  would 
in  the  streets,  exposed  to  danger,  vice  and  crime.  Men  and  boys, 
men  and  girls,  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  and  who  have 
work  during  the  day,  are  regular  in  their  attendance  and  quiet  and 
:ntive  to  their  studies.  One  school  shall  be  noticed.  This  school 
^na  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  continues  six  months.  It 
isiste  of  a  male  and  female  department,  and  holds  four  sessions 
h  week,  two  for  each  department.  Many  of  the  men  have  attended 
r  evenings  each  week.  Both  departments  have  been  as  orderly  as 
ny  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  teachers  have  expressed  their 
aanre  and  satisftction  on  this  account,  and  have  devoted  them- 
fes  to  the  interests  of  their  pupils.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
well  as  adults,  have  made  progress  in  their  studies,  alike  creditable 
themselves  and  to  the  school.  They  are  among  those  who  have 
ended  the  school  regularly  for  two  or  three  sessions,  and  have  so 
en  themselves  to  study  as  to  receive  the  confidence  of  all  most 
erested  in  them.  Others  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  who  did 
;  know  the  alphabet  well,  and  who  could  not  use  the  pen  when 
y  first  entered  the  school, 
rhe  Evening  High  School  for  males  and  females  has  been  a  great 
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success,  and  hundreds  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  influence 
isatructioD. 

Schools  for  Licen*ed  Minors. — Two  scbools  for  licensed  m 
were  established  three  years  since.  Boys  licensed  to  sell  pape 
black  boots  on  the  streets  are  a<3mitted  to  their  privileges.  I 
the  care  of  teachers  well  qaalified  for  the  work,  these  schools 
accomplished  good  results.  The  boys  are  not  only  taught  raai 
the  branches  usually  pursued  in  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Set 
but  also  lessons  in  morals  and  good  manners.  Many  of  the 
rude  and  neglected  have  been  the  most  pnnctaal,  and  any  od 
miliar  with  them  could  not  fiil  to  see  how  much  they  have  been  a 
ed  and  benefited  by  the  disinterested  and  faithful  instnictions  of 
intelligent  and  devoted  teachers.  The  committee  feel  confident 
these  schools  will  continue  to  be  a  snccess,  provided  the  propei 
cers  are  earnest  and  faithful  in  looking  after  and  caring  for  thoM 
are  disposed  to  violate  the  city  ordinance  in  reference  to  "lAct 
minors," 

Superintendent  of  SchooU. — ^The  propodtion  to  appoint  a  sd[ 
tendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  was  discuased  in  the 
council,  and  in  the  school  committee,  for  several  years  before  ii 
adopted.  The  papers  of  the  day  entered  fully  into  the  cooHdei 
of  the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  deeply  interested, 
mature  deliberation  the  ofSce  was  instituted  by  the  school  con 
tee  in  April,  1851 ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  following,  the  fir 
perintendent  of  tl^e  Public  Schools  was  elected.  The  office 
instituted  with  the  belief  that  "  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  effid 
and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools."  Twenty  years  of  its  ad 
have  shown  that  this  was  a  wise  judgment.  The  present  incon 
has  occupied  his  position  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  During 
time  of  bis  connection  with  the  schools  many  important  changes 
taken  place.  The  Primary  Schools  have  very  decidedly  and  pr 
biy  felt  his  power,  as  the  instructors  and  committee  well  b 
Their  condition  has  been  improved,  not  so  much  by  great  and  nu 
events,  as  by  more  unnoticed  and  constantly  recurring  change 
good. 

Much  is  due  in  other  respects  to  the  influence  of  the  office.  Ii 
source  of  information  to  teachers,  to  parents  and  to  the  commi 
It  helps  more  than  anything  else  to  model  our  schools,  and  if 
comfort  and  strength  to  those  employed  in  them.  It  forms 
deepens  a  general  interest  in  education  by  the  able  reports  " 
it  sends  forth.  The  influence  of  the  office  has  been  to  advaooe  p 
instruction,  not  only  in  our  own  city,  bat  thronghont  the  State 
country.    Its  reports — the  only  source  fix>m  which  can  be  learaei 
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ne  condition  of  oar  schools — are  published  and  bighly  appreciated 
other  lands.  To  tliese  we  are  indebted  for  much  practical  knowl- 
Ige,  for  better  sentiments  on  matters  of  school  iDstructioD,  and  for 
any  tbingti  which,  as  steps  to  future  progress,  or  importaat  as  an 
id  and  principle,  lead  to  eminence  and  uaefulnesB.  These  reports 
-e  themselves  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said. 

Omnuaae.'-LoBina  Lothrop,    CAairnuii,-  Gidboi   D.    Bicjus,   William    Fopb, 
ooDT  MsBBiLi^  Samuu.  G.  Bowdlkab,  Johk  S.  U.  Fooo. 


I>orchester  Sigh  School. — The  school  is  organized  on  a  plan  some- 
hat  different  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  four  High  Schools  of 
lis  city.  It  was  established  as  an  ordinary  town  High  School,  for 
}th  sexes,  in  which  boys  are  fitted  for  college,  and  in  which  both 
3yB  and  girls  are  instructed  in  the  higher  branches.  Its  programme, 
lerefore,  has  always  included  a  classical  coarse,  as  well  as  the  usual 
tatine  of  French,  Gierman,  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Its  regu- 
r  course  is  completed  in  three  years,  but  a  fourth  year's  study  is  pro- 
ided  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  longer,  and  diplomas  are 
warded  to  those  who  are  graduated  in  each  course.  While  the  plan 
r  Btndy,  which  is  a  combination  of  those  adopted  in  the  Latin,  the 
iDglish  High,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  has  some 
isadvantages  in  the  greater  variety  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  it 
Iso  has  some  manifest  advantages.  It  is  not  always  that  a  boy  enter- 
ig  the  High  School  to  fit  for  College,  is  found,  on  actual  trial,  to  be 
hysically  and  mentally  qualified  to  realize  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
arents.  Then  a  change  from  the  Latin  to  the  ordinary  High  School 
ecomes  necessary,  involving  a  sacrifice  of  pride  and  even  of  self- 
tspect,  which  is  prevented  in  the  common  New  England  High 
cbool,  where,  without  being  obliged  "to  get  the  hang  of  a  new 
shool-house,"  he  may  quietly  adapt  himself  to  the  new  circumstan- 
;s  by  simply  dropping  his  Latin.  The  altered  financial  circumstan- 
M  of  parents  may  sometimes  render  this  facility  of  change  desirable, 
n  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  young  men,  as  their 
^ultiee  begin  to  mature,  develop  a  degree  of  industry,  energy  and 
itellectual  ability  whose  existence  was  not  before  suspected.  In  a 
sbool  on  this  plan,  such  a  young  man  may  add  the  classical  course 
I  his  other  stadies,  and  prepare  for  College  without  disturbing  the 
isociations  and  the  harmony  of  ezisting  school  relations.  Examples 
*  both  these  cases  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  Dorches- 
r  I^gh  SohooL 

ClomMa.— WouAM  T.  Abam». 
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Tbfl  spelling-book  is  tbe  symbol  of  popular  edacation  and  jostlj 
for  it  ia  tbe  first  word-book,  and  words  are  tbe  mediam  of  all  tei 
ing.  Kormai  Schools  would  do  a  good  thing  if  they  woald  u 
their  pupils  how  to  use  tbe  spelliog-book  in  the  school-room.  ' 
greatest  blessings  aie  liable  to  tbe  greatest  abases.  Ko  school-b 
in  these  latter  days  has  fared  so  bard  as  tbe  dear  old  Bpelling-bi 
In  tbe  first  place,  the  book-makers  have  metatnorpboeed  it  intc 
ugly  shape.  Most  modem  spelling-books  that  I  hare  seen  ongh 
be  entitled  "  Spelling  made  repulsive."  Bat  tbe  great  aatagODii 
the  Speller  has  beeo  tbe  modem  educational  maxim,  "Ideas  be 
words,"  a  maxim  which  is  good  within  certun  limits,  but  whic! 
bad  outside  those  limits. 

But  the  spelling-book  is  probably  destined  to  a  great  longer 
The  witty  description  of  it,  as  a  collection  of  nonsense  oolumns, 
much  to  cause  its  neglect  for  a  time.  But  that  bon  mot  haa  loM 
power,  and  the  spelling-book  is  regaiuiog  favor.  Still,  there 
those  who  regard  it  aa  a  necessary  evil.  For  one,  I  value  the  s] 
ing-book,  and  its  right  use  in  school  I  r^i^ard  as  very  importuiL  ' 
reading  of  the  spelling-book  as  a  preparation  for  study,  aod  to  a 
extent  a  substitute  for  it,  is  working  well  where  it  is  well  done 
do  not  like  much  stmnltaneous  reading,  or  pronouncing  by  tbe  teai 
for  tbe  pupils.  If  a  pupil  in  bis  turn  fails,  the  claas  might  be  ca 
upon.  By  reading  ia  meant  spelling  on  tbe  book, — naming  the  lei 
and  syllabicating.  The  skilful  teacher  slides  rapidly  over  the  ' 
words,  or  omits  them  altogether,  and  gives  the  time  to  tbe  ba 
words,  not  the  hardest  list,  until  all  the  rest  have  been  gone  o 
What  a  waste  of  lime  to  set  a  pupil  to  study  a  spelUug  lesscm, 
words  of  which  be  cannot  pronounce  1  It  should  be  remembi 
that  pupils  learn  spelling  mainly  by  practice,  and  not  by  stnd^-ing 
lessons  asugned.  The  teacher  who  would  get  along  well  with 
apeUing-book,  should  occupy  much  time  in  reading  aod  spelling 
lessons,  and  little  in  study,  and  not  be  annoyed  by  tailorca  in  t] 
early  stages. 

Those  schools  pleased  me  best  In  arithmetic  where  most  atten 
was  paid  to  practical  qn^tions.  In  nearly  all  the  lower  claafie 
far  too  much  time  is  spent  on  questions  involving  large  abstract  n 
bers.  It  is  a  wretched  waste  of  time  to  keep  young  children  a 
time  on  tbe  addition  of  long  columns  of  large  abstract  numbers, 
is  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  and  does  nothing  towards  making 
pupils  intelligent  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic  How  long  ah< 
the  pupils  in  tbe  sixth  class  be  instructed  in  numeration  before  : 
be^n  addition?  About  fifteen  minutes.  The  instruction  in  wn 
and  reading  numbers  should  be  taught  inoideotally,  as  they  seec 
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leeded.  If  yon  admit  tbe  absnrdity  that  you  mnst  be^to  addition 
dictating  utunberB  as  high  aa  hundreds  of  miUions  to  be  added, 
ant  that  nomeradon  must  firet  he  taught.  The  aim  in  teaching 
bmetio  should  be  to  make  children  intolligent  on  the  subject,  and 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  practical  problems, 
luated  to  their  ability,  and  then  afford  them  the  requisite  aaaist- 
i  in  BDlving  them,  and  no  more.    The  text-hook  is  of  not  much 

where  the  teachers  are  oompeteot,  except  as  a  repository  of  ap- 
[iriate  problems.  In  our  Boston  schools  there  should  be  no 
iher  who  is  not  capable  of  teaching  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
lont  relying  upon  the  book. 

love  to  see  order  and  beauty,  and  therefore  I  am  pained  to  see  a 
ler  kind  of  order  and  beauty  sacrificed  to  a  lower  kind.  Pupila 
ed  aocording  to  their  size  present  to  the  casual  observer  a  pleas- 
speotacle.  If  one  desires  to  see  an  orda  and  beauty  of  this  sort, 
I  large  and  splendid  scale,  he  can  see  it  in  one  of  the  great  schools 
iew  York.  I  saw  there  in  a  fine  hall  a  thousand  pupils  arranged 
heir  settees  with  the  strictest  regard  to  their  heigfat.  The  eSeot 
lanning.  I  see  a  tendency  to  imitate  thia  apeotacle  on  a  small 
B  in  our  school-rooms.  But  where  this  is  done,  a  true  and  nse&l 
;r  is  sacrificed  to  an  order  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  children, 
y  axe  not  sent  to  school  to  be  made  a  show  o(  but  to  be  instructed. 
re  is  great  advantage  in  seating  pupils  aooordiog  to  their  ofaar^ 
r  and  temperament.  Tbe  nervous,  active,  exdtsble  pupil  should 
eated  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  while  the  slnggisfa  and  lazy 
ild  be  as'near  as  possible  to  the  teacher.  Tbe  short-sighted 
lid,  of  course,  be  seated  where  they  can  see  the  blackboard, 
n,  judgment  and  ingenuity  should  be  used  ia  placing  the  honest 

the  dishonest  pupils  in  appropriate  places.    All  this  is  not. to  be 

th«  pupils.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  most  cases,  that  the  pupils 
lid  know  the  teacher's  reasons  for  assigning  their  seats.  It  is 
igh  if  they  hare  a  general  confidence  in  the  teacher's  endeavors 
o  the  best  thing  for  alL    The  pupils  of  a  school  are  seated  in  the 

order  where  they  are  arranged  solely  with  reference  to  their 
pline  and  instruction.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  small  economy, 
it  is  the  sum  of  smalt  economies  which  produces  the  grand  results. 
'xj>erience  in  Teaching. — The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  our  teach- 
Lt  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  service  ia  intended,  prob- 
,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  experience  gained.  I  do  not  object  to 
provision;  its  aim  is  obviously  just  and  proper.  Why  should 
ipprentice  be  put  on  the  aame  footing  with  the  skilled  workman? 
it  is  practically  very  difficult,  In  a  great  system  of  sdiools,  to 

out  the  stipend  of  teachers  in  exact  pn^rtion  to  the  value  of 
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their  BerviceB.  Were  the  Balaries  to  be  gradaated  accordinf  ti 
progreBB  of  teachers  in  acqairing  skill,  what  a  metamoTphote  i 
the  paj-roll  hare  to  undergo  I  Some  teachers  would  gel  incr 
pay  each  month,  and  some,  I  fear,  would  very  Boon  naii 
majcimum. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  y»1 
experience  is  not  measured  by  its  length.  I  am  told,  as  a  reos 
datiOD  of  a  certain  teacher,  that  he  has  had  ten  years'  eiper 
But,  I  ask,  has  he  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  true  meuii 
the  word ;  or  has  he  merely  floated  with  the  cnrreDt,  mechat 
doing  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday,  the  same  old  thing  over  ant 
l^iun,  discarding  no  errors,  adopting  no  improvements  ?  Whit 
proofa,  tests,  experiments,  observations  has  he  made?  What  is 
tion  and  enlightenment,  what  practical  acquaintance  with  his  b«! 
has  he  acquired?  "To  most  men,  experience  is  like  the  stem 
of  a  ship  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed."  To  the 
experience  is  the  mind's  eye  to  look  before  and  choose  the  right 
Bacon's  precepts  in  this  regard  are  pore  gold  ;  "  In  the  imrhx 
thy  place,  set  before  thee  the  beet  examples,  for  imitation  is  a  gl< 
precepts;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own  exampli 
examine  thyself  strictly,  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  N 
not  also  the  examples  of  those  that  have  carried  themaelyeB  ill : 
aame  place,  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  1 
direct  thyself  what  to  avoid,"  Roger  Ascham,  the  anthor  ■ 
first,  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  educational  classic  in  onr  !> 
^ves  US  the  brightest  example  in  his  own  practice  and  the 
precepts  in  his  books.  His  experience  was  so  fruitful,  because 
enlightened  by  so  much  knowledge.  He  knew  what  Piito  t 
teach  him  concerning  the  principles  of  his  art;  he  knew  we'J  wl 
the  wise  Greeks  and  Romans  had  said  about  edncation.  Summ 
the  doctrine  of  experience,  be  says :  "  Surely,  long  experieno 
profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost  only,  to  him  that  is  dili 
instructed  with  precepts  of  well-doing.  Learning  teacbelh  m 
one  year,  than  experience  in  twenty.  Every  craft  and  Btnence 
eth  in  two  things :  in  knowing  of  his  craft,  and  working  of  his  t 
for  perfect  knowledge  bringeth  a  man  to  perfect  working."  Th 
doctrine  is  implied  in  Chaucer's  well-known  verse,  which  pain 
tme  teacher  in  nine  happily  chosen  words:  "Gladly  would  he 
and  gladly  would  he  teach." 

The  more  Uljeral  the  teacher's  edncation,  the  more  skill  he  n 
by  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  more  able  to  deduce 
maxims  from  the  facta  which  come  under  his  observation,  and  ' 
other  hand,  he  is  more  capable  of  applying  general  principles 
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practical  basiness  in  hand.  Some  teachers  would  have  us  think  that 
their  success,  such  as  it  is,  is  wholly  due  to  their  own  unaided  experi- 
ence. They  plume  themselves  on  their  ori^nality.  They  neither 
read  educational  books,  nor  visit  schools,  nor  condescend  to  mingle  in 
professional  debates.    These  teachers  are  not  to  be  envied  or  imitated. 

But  here  is  another  teacher  who  is  picking  up  all  good  things  that 
other  teachers  know,  and  is  reading  what  the  wisest  educators  are 
saying,  and  is  ever  pursuing  some  branch  of  learning  or  science.  To 
this  man,  experience  is  like  the  head  light  of  the  locomotive,  which 
illumines  the  track  far  before  it.  The  teacher's  library  is  not  a  bad 
index  of  the  value  of  his  experience.  What  books  and  pamphlets 
has  he  felt  it  necessary  to  buy,  and  what  does  he  read  ? 

TVwancy. — ^The  city  is  divided  into  ten  truant  districts,  one  truant 
officer  being  assigned  to  each  district.  These  officers  are  appointed 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  they  are  expected  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  them  by  the 
teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  absentees ;  that  is,  children  whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  and  who  are,  therefore,  not  technically  known  as  truants. 
Bight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  board  two  special  reports, 
embodying  a  history  of  the  legislation  in  this  State  and  city  in  respect 
to  truants  up  to  that  date,  and. giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  system  as  carried  out  in  Boston.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  officers  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that 
of  the  increase  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  so  that  they  are  able  to  ren- 
der more  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  securing  attendance.  'The 
system  is  working  at  this  time,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily.  The 
officerg  are  efficient  and  faithful.  Having  been  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  system  from  its  origin,  it  is  to  me  very  evident  that 
the  success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character 
of  the  officers.  To  insure  the  highest  success  in  his  useful  vocation  a 
truant  officer  must  be  not  only  faithful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and 
benevolent  in  his  disposition. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  teachers  that  the  responsibility 
of  preventing  truancy  dbes  not  rest  wholly  or  mainly  with  the  truant 
officers,  but  with  themselves.  By  kind,  firm  and  skilful  management 
of  their  pupils,  they  are  expected  to  maintain  a  fast  hold  upon  them, 
and  to  create  and  keep  alive  among  them  a  wholesome  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  regular  attendance,  and  against  absence  except  for 
good  cause.  The  services  of  the  truant  officers  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  prevent  truancy,  but  only 
as  a  supplementary  instrumentality,  to  be  employed  in  reaching  the 
cases  which  the  teachers  are  unable  to  manage  alone. 
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The  two  iteniB  which  seem  to  me  more  intereating  Uiaa  snj  < 
are  those  of  attendance  and  expenditurea.  These  two  elemei 
the  system  have  an  indmate  connection  with  each  other.  It  is 
ous  enough  that  the  larger  the  nnraher  of  scholars  to  be  taagfai 
greater  will  be  the  expenditures,  the  other  conditions  being  the 
But  I  have  in  view  another  relation  between  the  cost  and  tbe  ni 
in  attendance,  namely,  the  effect  of  liberal  and  judioioas  expesd 
upon  the  aggregate  attendance.  This  relation  of  cause  and  tS 
etri|tingly  illustrated  by  the  history  and  condition  of  oar  scboo 
tern.  It  appears  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  children  in  the  di 
the  month  of  May,  between  five  and  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  waa  a 
above  forty-six  thousand,  and  that  the  average  whole  nsmber  of  | 
belonging  to  all  the  day  schools,  during  the  year,  was  about  thirl 
thousand.  The  precise  ratio  of  the  average  nnmber  of  pupils  b- 
ing  to  all  the  day  schools  to  the  whole  school  population,  is  sei 
six  and  four-tenths  per  cent  No  other  large  city  in  the  oounti 
show  so  high  a  percentage  of  its  school  population  la  attoadtti 
school.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  Inferred,  I  think,  that  no  othe 
has  a  system  of  schools  which  so  nearly  meets  the  waste  of  mil  c 
of  its  citizens.  To  one  who  understands  the  matter,  it  is  plain  ei 
that  this  success  of  our  schools  is  due  very  largely  to  the  wise  li 
ity  with  which  they  have  been  maintained.  Foreign  edoo 
inquirers  are  often  struck  with  the  large  amoant  expeniled  o< 
schools,  and  ask  how  it  is  that  the  people  pay  so  largely  and  so  i 
fully  for  this  object.  But  when  they  visit  the  schools,  and  se€ 
our  system  is  no  pauper  system  maintained  merely  for  the  <^ildi 
the  indigent,  but  that  it  edncatea  the  cliUdren  of  the  well-to-do  d 
no  less  than  the  children  of  the  poor,  that  it  provides  instnietion 
enough  for  all  and  free  to  all,  they  find  the  explanaUui  <^  the 
nomenon.  The  great  mass  of  the  tax-paying  dtizene  send  tb«i 
dren  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  hence  they  favor  liberal  iftpropn 
for  school  purposes.  If  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  the  ch 
of  our  tax-paying  citizens  shsll  be  found  generally  atten^ng  P 
Schools,  then  the  Public  Schools  will  no  longer  be  onr  prid< 
ttreogth ;  they  will  then  be  conducted  on  a  low  scale  of  expcnc 
and  becoming  cheap  schools  they  will  necessarily  become  M 
both  poor  schools,  and  schools  fbr  the  poor. 

In  elementary  education,  there  is  little  or  no  room  f(»  chc 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  The  course  mast  be  sn' 
tially  the  same  for  all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  deatinati 
life.  With  secondary  education  the  case  is  very  di&rent,  few  et 
ary  education  has  two  very  distinct  and  well-defined  fnnctions:  n; 
(1),  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  liberal  education;  and  (S),  to 
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mpplement  to  elementary  education,  preparatory  to  some  occn- 
n  or  craft  not  requiring  a  faigher  or  liberal  education  for  ibi 
lit.  And  then  the  pupils  who  desire  to  supplement  their  element- 
dacation  without  going  so  far  as  the  university  course  requires, 
f  different  claB§ea  and  have  different  educational  wants.  Some 
but  one  or  two  years  for  secondary  education  before  being 
enticed  to  the  handicraft  or  trade  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
,  on  the  other  hand,  have  four  or  five  years  for  the  secondary 
le  aa  a  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career.  And  ^ain,  others 
to  fit  for  admission  to  a  school  of  applied  science,  where  the  aim 
form  men  skilled  in  the  practical  professions,  rather  than  men  of 
and  liberal  culture.  Then  the  sezes,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
re  somewhat  different  eystems  of  training,  after  pasung  tb« 
entary  grade.  Now,  it  is  desirable  that  the  classes  here  enumer- 
and  others,  should  have  the  kind  of  instruction  predsely  adapted 
eir  respective  wants.  With  the  view  to  provide  for  snch  wants 
r  as  practicable,  many  High  Schools  elsewhere  have  been  organ- 
with  two  or  more  optional  courees  of  study ;  and  where  a  mnni- 
ity  is  not  populous  enough  to  justify  the  support  of  more  than 
Eligfa  School,  such  an  organization  is  perhaps  the  wisest  arrangfr- 
,  that  can  be  adopted.  But  in  a  large  city  like  ours,  where  them 
ligh-Scfaool  pupils  enough  for  several  lai^  schools,  the  better 
y,  undoubtedly,  is  to  muntain  schools  differing  in  their  object! 
courses  of  study,  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  the  wants  of 
f  description  of  High-School  pupils  in  a  single  school  of  vast 
iHlJons  and  numerous  departmente,  or  in  a  nnmber  of  smaller 
lis  of  a  uniform  pattern. 

I  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  wherever  education  advtmces  the 
B  of  educational  institutions  are  multiplied.  This  is  the  law  of 
ational  progress.  The  city  of  Berlin  affords  a  good  UlnstratioB 
lis  law.  No  city  surpasses  it  in  education^  advantE^es ;  and  no 
has  a  greater  variety  of  educational  institutions,  from  its  peerless 
ersity  down  to  its  Kindergarten  Schools. 

Boston  is  to  m^tain  and  advance  her  position  as  one  of  the 
ng  educating  cities  of  the  world,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is,  to 
iply  the  kinds  of  institutions  of  learning  to  meet  the  new  wants 
Ivancing  civilization, — to  aim,  not  at  excellency  in  slmplicnty,  but 
llency  in  variety. 

olding  these  views,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  spedal  oom- 
ee  on  the  High-School  education  of  boys  in  their  recent  able 
rt,  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  modification  of  existing 
dIs,  especially  the  Latin  School,  rather  than  the  consolidation  of 
sciiool  with  the  En^h  High  School,  as  had  been  suggested. 
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That  their  decMoa  in  this  respect  was  jadicioos,  I  think  there  a 
no  question. 

The  modifications  of  the  Latio-School  course  recommendei: 
adopted,  are  main)}',  if  not  wholly,  in  harmony  with  ito  cbaract« 
purpose  as  a  school  leading  to  liberal  culture.  The  design  < 
committee  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  course  even  more  en 
ically  liberal  than  it  had  previously  been ;  to  make  it  a  better  pn 
tory  school  than  it  had  been,  and  thus  render  it  more  adequate 
Bubstitnte  for  the  College,  and  not  to  turn  it  into  a  technical  schi 
to  make  It  a  composite  institution  with  incAngruons  funclioDs. 
this  school  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  course  of  study  which  shall 
good  as  poseible  for  the  boy  who  is  destined  for  College,  withoi 
cumbering  it  with  extraneous  and  collateral  matters,  or  with  bra 
which  properly  belong  to  the  College  course.  Let  the  pupils 
furly  complete  this  course  receive  certificates  to  that  effect.  li, 
provision  were  made  for  a  subsequent  course  of  two  years,  embi 
both  scientific  and  literary  studies,  for  the  benefit  of  such  stadei 
having  finished  the  preparatory  course  de§ire  to  continue  their  L 
Studies  so  far,  but  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  do  this  at  College, — s 
modification  of  the  old  Latin-School  curriculum,  together  wit 
introduction  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  handling  the  sti 
would  constitute  a  true  anQ  substantial  reform  ;  snch  a  modifit 
would  preserve  all  that  is  a^^nd  and  good  in  this  noble  old  schoo 
add  to  it  only  what  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  original  con 
tion,  which  happUy  has  beeu  perpetuated  for  so  many  generation 
constitution  as  a  seminary  of  liberal  culture,  in  contradistincti< 
the  plan  and  spirit  of  such  schools  as  are  called,  in  the  modem  e 
tional  nomenclature  of  Europe,  profesdonal,  or  technical  ad 
Buch  a  modification,  I  apprehend,  is  substantially  the  aim  of  the 
mittee  in  respect  to  this  school. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  very  well  defined  what  is  meant  by  profession 
distinguished  from  libR^,  studies :  "Everyman  has  two  bosine 
the  one  his  own  particular  profession  or  calliog,  be  it  what  it  w 
that  of  soldier,  seaman,  fanner,  lawyer,  mechanic,  or  the  like 
other,  his  general  calling,  which  he  has  in  common  with  al 
neighbors,  namely,  the  calling  of  a  ciUsen  and  a  man.  Hie  e' 
tion  which  fits  him  for  the  first  of  these  two  bnsinesaes,  is  oxllrd 
fesaional;  and  that  which  fits  him  for  the  latter,  is  called  lib 
Uneducated  parents  are  usually  anxious  that  their  boys  should 
the  first,  while  of  the  second  they  understand  but  little.  They  : 
it  a  waste  of  time  for  their  boys  to  study  dead  languages  &o<l  < 
sections;  they  wish  them  to  be  put  upon  commercial  ftrithc 
mechanics,  book-keeping,  penmanship,   and  industrial  dnwing  j 
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J  are  right,  if  tlieir  boys  have  bat  two  or  three  years  to  study 
ir  leaving  the  Grammar  School.  Now,  if  you  provide  for  such 
ents  only  a  Secondary  School  of  the  purely  liberal  type,  you  vir- 
lly  shut  them  out  altogether  from  the  advantages  of  Secondary  or 
;h-School  education,  and  compel  them  to  resort  to  private  instmc- 
1.  On  the  other  hand,  parents  who  have  themselves  enjoyed  the 
antagefl  of  a  liberal  education,  aod  understaad  what  it  is,  usually 
ire  the  same  for  their  boys;  in  many  caees  they  prefer  the  liberal 
ool  to  the  professional  for  their  boys,  even  if  they  are  not  to  go 
ond  it  to  the  College  course.     This  class  of  parents  is  very  nnmer- 

in  this  community,  and  if  you  do  not  provide  for  them  the  liberal 
isical  school,  you  virtually  exclude  them  from  the  privileges  of 
ondary  education  at  the  public  expense. 
)ur  two  great  Secondary  Schools  for  boys,  the  Latin  and  the  Eug- 

ITigh,  have  long  stood  as  types  of  the  liberal  and  professional 
ools,  respectively.  The  latter  has  not,  however,  been  a  profesdon- 
chool  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  it  has  always  had  some  decided  char- 
iristics  of  liberal  culture,  especially  in  the  scientific  branches ; 
Je  the  former  has  adhered  too  closely,  it  is  thought,  to  the  old  rou- 
I  of  grammatical  drill,  and  too  much  neglected  the  cl^ms  of  liter- 
and  scientific  culture. 

n  reforming  and  improving  these  invaluable  institutions,  profound 
ly  of  the  subject  and  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom  are  needed. 
>  um  should  be,  not  to  try  to  combine  all  possible  advantages  in 
b  school;  such  a  course  would  destroy  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
b.  They  are  to  be  improved  by  a  judicious  choice  and  limitatioa 
itudiee,  and  not  by  greatly  mulUplylng  the  subjects  of  Instruction, 
'he  English  High  School  might  be  rendered  more  strictly  tecbni- 
ou  the  one  hand,  or  more  liberal  on  the  other.  Modification  in 
ler  of  these  directions  would  be  easy  and  practicable ;  hut  would 
lification  In  either  of  these  opposite  directions  be  an  improvement, 
ept  in  some  not  very  important  particular^?  Is  a  modification 
>oth  these  directions  at  the  same  time  practicable  ?  The  propod- 
.  is  very  tempting,  hut  I  trust  it  will  not  be  hastily  adopted.  It 
>oor  economy  for  a  great  city  to  try  to  make  a  school  carry 
b)e.  Instead  of  making  our  English  High  School  much  more 
dedly  technical  in  its  character  than  it  now  is,  I  should  much  pre- 
o  see  a  separate  school  established,  which  should  fill  the  existing 
in  the  technical  direction  between  the  Granmiar  Schools  and  the 
itute  of  Technology, 

'v€ning  Schools. — These  schools,  daring  the  last  year,  were  more 
sly  attended  and  more  suocessrul  than  they  were  during  the  pre- 
3g  year.    The  establishment  of  an  Evening  School  in  the  Pri< 
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mary  School-honse  in  Hamson  ATenne,  where  th«  hig1i«r  tut 
vere  tanght,  was  an  important  step  in  tlie  right  direotkn. 
Evening  High  School  was  under  the  chai^  of  MesBn.  An 
and  Woolson,  masters  in  the  Eaglish  High  School,  as  prindpili 
devoted  themselves  with  great  e&meBtness  and  Baocess  to  lU  ( 
zation  and  management.  They  were  ably  asnsted  in  the  iaA 
by  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Travis,  sub-masters  in  the  Bo^LBh 
School,  and  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Owen,  a  very  competent  uid  skiUiilli 
This  school  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  become  one  of  great  inpc 
and  ntility.  The  whole  numlser  of  pnpils  was  142 ;  the  aven 
tendance  was  88. 

Schoola  for  lAcmsed  Minort. — There  are  two  sohoole  of  tl 
Bcription,  one  in  North  Margin  Street,  and  one  in  East-stnet 
The  average  nnmber  belonging  during  the  laM  half-year  was  B 
the  average  attendance  was  68.  The  seasions  are  kept  two  b< 
the  morning  and  two  honrs  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  who 
are  chiefly  occupied,  out  of  school  hours,  as  newsboys  and  boot 
the  former  attend  at  the  morning  sessions,  and  the  latter  at  th 
nooD  sessions.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  tiuthfal  and  e 
and  they  are  doing  a  very  good  work.  It  is  very  noticeab 
since  the  establishment  of  these  schools  there  has  been  a  gnat 
for  the  better  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  boys  who 
them. 

School  for  Deaf  Miitea. — This  school  was  opened  in  Sep 
1889.  It  is  located  at  Ko.  11  Pemberton  Square.  The  sTen; 
ber  belonging  to  the  school  daring  the  last  half-year  was  3! 
taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  principid, — who  had  been  for 
years  a  rery  successfiil  teacher  in  one  of  our  Grammar  School 
three  female  assistants.  The  system  of  instraclion  punned  'k 
artificial  artJcnlation  and  reading  of  the  lips.  This  is  the 
employed  at  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutea,  at  Iforthi 
The  teachers  are  working  with  extraordinary  patience  and  < 
nesB,  and  the  results  of  their  instniction  have  exoeeded  eipe 
Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not  be  found  necemary 
to  supplement  the  method  here  used  by  others,  which  have  loi 
employed,  such  as  the  mannal  alphabet,  or  the  natoral  laog 
rigns. 

Vocal  Mutic. — In  this  branoh  there  has  been  greater  pnigK 
in  any  previous  year.  For  more  than  twelve  years  the  eomm 
music  have  steadily  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  develop  i 
matte  and  complete  organization  of  this  branch  of  instradion. 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  patient  efforts  orown 
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On  entering  tlifl  Primuy  Sahoot  at  five  yean  of  age,  the  child  la  at 
once  taagfat  to  prodac«  moaioal  BODndsi  uid  to  ung  little  pieoea 
adapted  to  bw  oapaoity.  From  this  point  the  courve  of  muiical  in- 
atrnction  ia  oootinued  hj  an  easy  and  joat  gradation  all  the  way  up 
through  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  There  are  two 
Geaturea  o£  the  iystem  which  produce  a  strong  impreaaiott  upon  the 
□uoda  of  competent  Tiaitora  from  other  States  and  coantriea, — the 
thorough  adentifio  training  imparted  to  the  papila,  and  the  provision 
requiring  the  iDstnictioB  to  be  given  raunly  by  the  regular  school 
teachers,  aided  and  anperintended  In  this  wmIc  by  a  limited  coipe  of 
profeadonal  teachers  of  music.  The  ayatem  ia  both  e£Sdent  and 
aheap.  It  ia  found  that  about  ten  minutes  a  day  properly  employed, 
are  snffitdent  to  prodaoe  most  excellent  results  in  this  branch.  And 
Bverybody  who  nnderstands  school  economy  knom  that  the  time  thna 
devoted  to  musio  will  not  in  the  loast  retard  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
■ther  branches.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  general  progress  is  the 
greater  for  this  appropriation  of  time  to  mn»c  such  is  its  harmonic 
log  and  educating  power.  As  onr  teachen  advance  in  skill,  as  our 
books  and  charts  and  other  teaching  appliances  are  improved,  and  as 
»ar  system  of  instmctjon  is  perfected  in  other  respects,  it  will  he 
(bond,  probably,  that  even  leas  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  may 
be  needed  for  this  branch,  and  a  smaller  number  of  special  teachers 
and  anpervisora  of  it.  The  very  poorest  singing  that  I  now  find  in 
the  weakest  and  moat  backward  schools  ia  better  than  the  very  beat 
that  was  presented  aa  a  model  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  im- 
provement in  teaching  mndo  baa  very  naturally  helped  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  handling  the  other  branches.  As  a  general 
rule,  teachers  in  an  elementary  siAool  who  teach  one  branch  well, 
teach  all  branches  well. 

It  ia  now  just  forty  years  since  the  first  movement  was  made  in 
this  dty  looking  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of 
Cmnnion- School  education.  How  slow  has  been  the  progress!  So 
hard  is  the  task  to  conquer  prejudice  and  to  convert  conservatism  1 
Snt  the  object  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a  great  step  of  progress 
and  well  worth  a  stm^^le  of  forty  yeara. 

DravAng. — This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of 
studies  for  many  years,  but  its  progress  has  been  unsteady,  nneven 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  time  baa  at  length  arrived,  apparently,  when 
it  is  te  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  in  all  our  schools.  Public 
^linion  in  this  oommnnity  has  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  syste- 
matio  instruction  in  drawing  in  Public  Schools,  by  the  results  of  in- 
•tmction  which  have  been  witnessed  within  a  few  years  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Tetdmology,  by  the  Act  of  the  Isgialature  approved  May  IQ, 
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1870,  requiriog  iDBtructton  in  indostrial  and  mechanical  drawing, 
the  vigorous  movement  recently  made  for  the  establishment  in  t 
(utf  of  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  and  by  the  reporU  brought  home 
us  from  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  in  1867,  showbig  the  d 
oieacf  of  art  education  in  America. 

It  is  now  understood,  by  well-informed  persons,  that  drawing  is 
essential  branch  of  education,  and  that  it  should  be  taught  to  ev 
child  who  is  taught  the  "  three  R's."  It  is  indispensable  as  an  elem 
of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  t«ct 
cal  education.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  human  occupation 
which  education  in  this  branch  would  not  prove  beneficial.  Evs 
body  needs  a  well-truned  eye  and  a  well-trained  hand.  Drawing 
the  proper  means  of  imparting  this  needed  training.  Drawi 
properly  taught,  is  calculated  even  more  than  vocal  music  perhi 
to  facilitate  instruction  in  all  other  branches  of  education. 

Our  success,  after  many  experiments,  in  conducting  the  instruct 
in  vocal  music,  has  taught  as  how  to  manage  the  teaching  of  dn 
ing  with  efficiency  and  economy.  It  ia  evident  that  the  actaal  cb 
teaching  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  mnsio,  can  he  given  by  the  regi 
teachers.  They  will,  of  course,  need  instruction  and  competent 
pervision  and  direction.  This  service  can  be  performed  by  one  a 
drawing-master,  with  a  small  corps  of  assistaDta.  This  course,  wh 
is  the  course  recommended  by  the  oomniitt«e,  is  not  only  the  best 
the  pupils,  but  it  ia  best  for  the  teachers;  for,  in  preparing  themsel 
for  teaching  drawing,  their  general  ability  and  happiness  will  be  f 
moted.  What  teacher  would  not  gladly  hasten  to  avail  himself 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  first-rate  art-master,  as  a  preparat 
for  instruction  in  drawing  in  his  own  class? 
Bi^ieruiicadfU  t^  Publia  jScAoob.— Joaa  D.  Pbii.biick. 
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ASHBURNHAM. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  should  be  taa; 
in  our  schools.  The  majority  of  our  youth  oommenoe  their  scbo 
days  at  six  years  of  age,  and  continue  in  school  about  one*Uiird  of  i 
time  till  they  are  fitleen,  thus  making  about  three  years  of  sch 
attendaooe.    I^  instead  of  one-third,  three-fourths  of  this  time  w< 
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spent  Id  Ifae  Bohool-room,  with,  perhaps,  three  yeara  added,  it  would 
not  be  a  hard  matter  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study.  But  when  there 
ia  so  much  to  be  learned,  and  so  large  a  field  to  select  from,  and  so 
short  a  time  allowed  to  onr  youth,  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  just  what 
should  be  crowded  into  these  three  years  of  school  life.  We  know  of 
no  better  guide  than  the  saying  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
Aristippus,  who,  when  aeked what  boys  should  leam,  replied,  "What 
they  will  practise  when  they  become  men."  First  and  most  impor- 
tant are  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  without  these  life  ia  a 
failure.  Second  tn  importance,  is  a  knowledge  of  spelliiig,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Each  one  of  these  should  receive  due  attention.  Any  one  of  these 
should  not  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  We  find  many 
boys  in  our  schools  who  are,  by  the  request  of  their  parents,  making 
uithmetio  their  principal  study,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  When  requested  by  the  teacher  to  take  up  geography  and 
grammar,  the  reply  almost  invariably  comes,  "  Geography  and  gram- 
mar don't  do  no  good." 

Frequently  the  child  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  his  parents  in 
making  this  reply.  Here  is  a  conflict  of  authority  that  is  exceedingly 
lopleasant  to  those  having  these  scholars  under  their  care.  Geog- 
mphy,  grammar  and  mechanical  drawing,  can  be  studied  .at  the  same 
Lime  without  any  detriment  to  the  arithmetic.  We  find  that  those 
pupils  who  have  a  variety  of  studies  are  as  well  advanced  in  arith- 
netio  88  those  who  make  arithmetic  their  only  study. 

We  noUce  when  we  visit  schools,  that  the  child  who  has  a  slate  and 
pencil  has  an  inclination  to  draw  something ;  only  let  this  inclination 
be  trained. in  the  right  direction,  and  the  child  may  become  an  artist 
who  will  honor  the  profession.  If  he  does  not  become  an  artist,  he 
trill  acquire  a  knowledge  of  symmetry  and  form,  a  power  to  discrim- 
nate  between  the  graceful  and  the  ungraceful,  the  well-proportioned 
ind  the  ill -proportioned,  and  a  skill  of  band  which  will  in  after-life  be 
considered  invaluable.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  kinds  of  mechani- 
tai  pursuits,  skilled  labor  is  in  great  demand,  that  the  pay  a  skilled 
rorkman  commands  is  double  that  of  the  unskilful.  A  young  man 
vho  enters  the  workshop  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing 
rill  acquire  skill  in  a  few  months  that  would  otherwise  take  years  to 
icquire.  It  is  hoped  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  in  our 
chools  its  importance  demands. 

Bekail  CbaaitUM.— W.  F.  Wbitvbt,  S.  EUtoh,  G.  Q.  Fobtui,  A.  Jkwett,  R.  For- 
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ATHOL. 

VoetU  Matic. — ^We  have  encoaraged  nnging  in  bU  the  ichool 
rhe  Depot  Village  and  Pine  Dale  schools  excel  all  otfaen  in  tfa 
branch  of  culture.  Those  vfao  have  been  present  at  examiDBtionB,  i 
vho  have  visited  the  Bchools,  can  tesUfy  to  the  great  value  and  in 
portance  of  this  practice  of  the  art  of  singing.  The  children  are  ha 
pier  and  the  school-room  ia  made  a  more  pleasant  place.  We  cann< 
afford  to  lose  the  influence  of  song  as  a  means  of  culture.  The  noble 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart  find  their  tmeat  and  mo 
impressive  utterance  in  song.  Children  love  to  dng  and  grown  peop 
do  not  sing  enough.  Singing  is  appropriate  everywhere — at  the  we< 
ding  and  the  funeral,  the  church,  the  social  gathering,  the  home  ar 
the  workshop.  The  more  people  sing  the  less  they  qaarrel,  and  wh< 
angry  if  they  wonld  sing  Old  Hundred  twice  with  spirit  and  li 
before  giving  vent  to  wrath,  anger  wonld  effervesce  in  song,  and  il 
spirit  would  at  once  he  calm  and  serene.    Try  it. 

Drawing. — Bartholomew's  drawing  cards  have  been  pnt  into  all  t1 
schools  the  past  year,  excepting  the  higher  grades,  and  all  the  young 
scholars  have  had  daily  exercises  in  simple  rudimentary  drawing,  ve 
mnch  to  their  pleasure  and  profit  as  we  believe. 

Siq>erintertdent  0/ Schools. — This  is  the  first  year  that  the  town  b 
employed  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  from  the  &ct  that  the  coi 
mittee  have  been  anthorized  to  employ  a  superintendent  for  anoth 
year,  we  think  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactoi 
The  superintendent  has  endeavored  to  secure  competent  and  efficie 
teachers,  having  due  regard  to  economja  In  this  he  has  not  alwa 
sacceeded  to  his  satisfaction,  or  yours,  but  when  we  remember  that  ^ 
have  had  forty-eight  terms  of  school  with  no  very  bad  failnrea,  1 
certainly  have  cause  for  reasonable  satisfaction.  Parents  havemai 
fbsted  more  thui  usual  interest  in  the  schools  the  past  year,  which 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  visits  recorded  in  the  registers,  and  t 
lai^  number  that  have  usually  attended  the  olodng  examinstioi 
If  parents  will  cotiperate  heartily  and  earnestly  with  the  teache 
committee  and  superintendent,  oar  schools  will  soon  be  the  pride  a 
ornament  of  the  town. 

8tipcriiilatlmt^~JtMBa  P.  Lrma. 

BERLIN. 

The  injury  to  onr  schoola,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  yonUi  of  t 
town  in  withdrawing  so  many  from  our  very  limited  school  privUej 
at  80  early  an  age,  should  oommand  the  public  oonaideratiiHi.     If 
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wen  to  give  th^n  additional  opportonitiea  elsewhere,  we  would  not 
complun.  But  ordinarily,  it  is  only  for  a  pecuniary  gun.  Snch  ia  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed,  especially  when  the  parent  or  family  have 
Bpeoial  need  of  it.  But  frequently  it  is  only  a  barter  between  knowl- 
edge and  money ;  in  pocket,  or  "  out  of  pocket,"  aa  may  be.  Open- 
lugs  for  labor  and  pecuniary  gain  are  a  blesaing  to  a  town ;  bnt  when 
improved  by  the  sacrifice  of  needed  mental  culture,  the  gain  ia  not 
profitable. 

ScAmJ  OmbUm— W.  a.  Hooobtoh,  Wif.  Buwtt,  E.  C.  SmtmrcK,  Joai.  J. 

BOLTON. 

TooU  to  Work  With. — A  good  teacher,  a  thoroughly  faithful  and 
competent  teacher,  male  or  female,  ie  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
^onld  be  one  of  the  most  honored  members  of  the  community ;  and 
to  have  such  a  teacher  for  Its  young  people  any  community  might  well 
tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability,  and  even  submit 
to  what,  but  for  snch  a  conaideration,  would  be  considered  hardships 
and  privations.  But  essential  as  the  teacher  is,  we  should  consider, 
also,  that  there  are  other  things  quite  as  essential ;  we  should  remem- 
ber that  to  effectually  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  him,  the  teacher 
xauBt  have,  along  with  the  good-will  of  parents  and  friends,  tools  to 
work  with,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "  furniture,"  to  quote  from  a  former 
report,  the  means  and  appliances  with  which  every  school-house  ougltt 
to  be  supplied.  This  Is  a  topic  not  unfanuliar  to  such  as  may  have 
read  the  reports  of  our  predecepsors,  but  one  which,  from  its  impor- 
tance and  the  large  place  it  occupies  in  onr  minds,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  has  been  a  fault  with  our  Yankee 
style  of  instruction,  however  excellent  may  have  been  its  quality 
otherwise,  that  it  has  been  too  purely  abstract,  dealing  too  exclusively 
with  treatises,  principles,  rules  and  processes,  and  but  seli3om  or  never 
coming  in  contact  with  realities  of  every-day  life.  Hence  it  is  not,  or 
was  not  awhile  ago,  an  uncommon  event  by  any  means  to  find  even 
readers  of  the  first  class  who,  if  called  on  unexpectedly  to  fake  up  a 
newspaper  article  at  all  elaborate,  could  not  read  it  off  intelligently 
and  correctly ;  and  geographers,  deep  in  the  science  of  geography, 
who  could  not  apply  their  knowledge  to  what  was  right  before  their 
eyes,  nor  locate  properly  places  of  which  they  were  hearing  in  the 
Dews  of  every  day;  and  arithmeticians  and  geometricians  who  would 
stand  utterly  confounded  if  told  to  find  the  cubical  contents  of  an 
apartment,  or  name  correctly  the  number  of  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood. 
JSow  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  tbat>  besides  its  blackboard,  slates, 
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apa,  teit-booka,  every  scbool-hoase  ought  to  have  measnring  ro 
eaaures,  globes,  Bpecimens,  which  would  enable  the  teacher  to  g 
iular  demonstration  or  illnstration  of  what  his  soholars  wera  leanii 
am  their  books.  So  that  no  pupil  shonld  learn  anything  ss  a  n 
r  of  mere  memory  solely,  not  at  all  or  only  half  underatanding 
it  should  have  the  thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  practicable,  | 
ght  before  hie  eyes;  so  that  with  the  help  of  a  good  globe,  he  vo 
16  for  himself  why  the  days  are  longer  in  eummer  than  in  winter,  i 
hy  in  one  case  there  must  be  more  warmth,  and  in  the  other  m 
)Id ;  BO  that,  with  a  scientifically  illustrated  map  before  him,  likei 
'  Gayot's,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  interpret,  he  would  be  i 
<  read  off  the  ge<^rophical  features  of  a  country,  its  mountain  i 
rer  systems,  its  climates,  its  prodactions,  almost  at  a  glance ;  so  tl 
ith  such  a  map  before  him,  and  the  description  of  some  olMer^' 
id  intelligent  traveller,  he  would  be  able  to  journey  over  the  ear 
irface  almost  as  well  as  if  he  were  actually  conveyed  through 
oious  regions  by  car  and  steamboat.  And  so  of  many  other  thii 
'  which  time  will  not  allow  us  now  to  speat  . 

5cAodI  CommiiUt.—'RiCBABti  S.  Edrb,  Jmifb  Bjbbib,  Aitdbsw  L.  Kotru*. 


CHARLTON. 

Zca-ffe  and  SmaU  Schools. — There  are  two  or  three  districts  wl 
ight  be  consolidated  without  doing  injury  to  any  one.  Living 
ose  proximity  to  the  school-house  does  not  always  make  the  ^ 
holars,  nor  does  it  insure  punctual  attendance.  Boys  or  girk  > 
ge  early  and  make  extra  efforts  to  be  punctual  at  nine  o'clock  in 
hool-room,  will  also  see  that  they  are  not  behind  in  their  stud 
esides,  there  is  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  nombers.  It  may  « 
range  to  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  workings  of 
hool-room,  that  a  faithful  teacher  will  prefer  a  school  of  forty  or  f 
ipils  to  one  of  ten  or  twenty.  Schools  are  very  apt  to  become  ] 
u  when  the  number  is  smalL  In  a  large  school  the  teacher  & 
ims  that  every  moment  is  precious,  and  will  shape  her  coi 
cordingly,  and,  if  she  is  adapted  to  her  work,  become  enthusii 
her  profession;  and  this  enthusiasm  will  likewise  extend  to 
ipils.  Consolidating  several  schools  would,  therefore,  not  only  e 
penae,  but  have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  the  schools,  ; 
m^ase  their  useful ness. 

Two  or  Three  Terms. — A  year's  experience  has  fully  proved 
efulness  of  the  plan  of  iiaving  three  terms — the  spring  and  aata 
rms  nine  weeks  each,  and  the  winter  term  twelve  weeks.  ^1 
a  subject  was  brought  again  before  the  voters  of  the  town  at 
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inual  meeting  in  March,  there  was  no  oppoeition  made  to  the  meas- 
re.  The  long  vacations  which  iisaall]r  existed  are  now  shortened,  bo 
lat  the  children  cannot  forget  what  they  have  acquired  during  the 

Bdcdl  CoBmUtn.—3.  H.  Hatbxwai,  Edwabd  Skilxt,  Joh>  Hitk>. 

DANA. 

75U  StaU  Teachert'  Jnsfftwft.— The  institute  held  in  this  town  laat 
Jl,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  teachera  and  citizens  who 
^tended,  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  with 
igard  to  the  very  great  amount  of  valuable  instruction  imparted 
lereby,  but  in  giving  a  new  impetus  and  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of 
jpular  education,  the  value  of  which,  to  the  community,  cannot  be 
rereetimated. 

.— H.  L.  LnrDKT,  A.  J.  Ntb. 


FITCHBtTRG. 

The  High  School  consists  of  fonr  classes.  One  class  gradnatea  and ' 
le  enters  eaob  year  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  four  years  being 
quired  to  complete  the  course.  Scholars  who  have  completed  the 
11  coarse  satisiactorily  are  graduated  and  presented  with  a  diploma, 
sholars  enter  the  school  on  passing  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
ammar,  geography  and  history,  together  with  reading,  writing  and 
elling.  There  are  three  regular  courses  of  study  in  school,  either 
le  of  which  the  scholar  may  choose  on  admission.  If  the  parents  or 
bolar  have  no  definite  choice,  anch  advioe  is  given  by  the  principal 

in  his  judgment  is  adapted  to  the  case.  One  is  the  college  course. 
lia  is  mostly  classical.  The  second  is.  partly  classical  and  partly 
igligh.  The  third  is  wholly  English.  In  addition  to  these  we  now 
ve  the  miacellaneons  course.  With  some  one  of  these  courses  we 
nk  all  may  be  reasonably  well  accommodated.  As  system  and 
icipline  are  essential  to  success  in  all  schools,  it  ia  not  desirable 

make  frequent  changes  in  studies.  So  that  when  any  course  is 
tered  upon  either  by  direcUon  of  the  parent  or  by  the  choice  of  the 
lolar,  it  is  not  expected  that  changes  will  be  made  without  the  very 
rt  of  reaaona.  This  is  a  matter  which  shonld  be  carefally  considered 
tfae  outset.  The  conrse  pursued  in  the  miscellaneous  department 
letermined  at  the  commencement  of  each  term  md  ia  made  to 
ommodate  the  greatest  number  possible. 

a  Saow,  Qio.  D.  CoLoiTT,  Hnrar  I. 
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GRAFTON. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  commend  those'  parei 
and  fiiends  who  have  encouraged  teachers  by  their  vints  to  the  scho 
room  during  the  past  year  and  at  the  examinations.  This  is  as 
should  be.  The  bond  of  sympathy  and  common  interest  thus  madi 
thing  of  manifest  existence,  beoomes  a  power  full  of  quickening  s 
encouragement.  Teachers  should  not  be  oar  only  educatore.  Wt 
all  parents,  guardians  and  citizens  can  be  made  to  see  that  every  e 
tribution  to  the  Common  School  of  money  or  inflaenoe,  is  an  act 
contribution  of  wealth  to  their  pockets  and  safety  to  their  int«rei 
that  the  Common  Schools  are  cheaper  every  way  than  our  crimi 
institutions,  and  that  their  direct  tendency  is  to  diminish  shiftleasn 
and  poverty,  then  no  sacrifice  in  this  direction  will  seem  disproj] 
tionate  to  the  compensation. 

flcAool  CDnnitMc— A.  J.  Bim,  J.  W.  Brauow,  J.  H.  Wamtom,  W.  D.  Warn 
D.  W.  NoucHuu,  J.  QooDWUi. 

HARD  WICK. 

You  want  your  physician  and  yonr  minister  to  spend  a  long  time 
study  and  special  preparation  for  their  work ;  yet  the  trailing  of  yi 
children  in  the  most  sosceptible  period  of  ibai  lives  is  often  intrus 
to  those  who  have  never  spent  one  hour  of  special  thought  in  prept 
tion  for  that  work.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  eqteoially  in  tli 
rural  towns,  for  young  men  and  women  to  take  situations  as  teach 
for  a  term  or  more,  not  because  they  have  any  special  liking  or  fits 
for  it,  but  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  have  do  ent 
maam  in  it  because  it  is  a  merely  temp<muy  occupation.  For  1 
state  of  things  we  consider  both  the  people  and  the  teachen 
&ult.  Public  sentiment  should  demand  a  better  class  of  teacbi 
and  those  who  propose  to  teach  should  make  q>edal  pr^aruion 
that  work ;  then  they  would  become  better  teachen.  Let  the  pal 
demand  Xormal  Schools,  and  Normal  graduates  <mly  be  in  demi 
as  teachers,  then  there  would  be  a  grand  ufUng  out  of  those  who  te 
merely  for  convenience.  But  Normal  graduates  cannot  be  had 
once,  and  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  all  who  have  the  requisite  ni 
ral  qualitiea  of  a  good  teacher  cannot  attend  such  a  school.  Such  | 
sons  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  preparing  themaelres  for  saeoeB 
teachers.  They  should  study,  first,  to  realise  the  responaibUity 
their  situation;  then,  to  gaia  a  knowledge  of  the  most  appro' 
methods  of  teaching  and  practise  them.  Many  who  act  as  teacti 
suppose  that  because  they  can  work  all  the  difficult  problems  for  tl 
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papils,  and  bear  recitations  from  the  text-book,  therefore  there  is  no 
need  of  tbeir  studying  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  the  thought  of  the  true 
teacher.  Those  who  cannot  have  Normal  School  advantages  should 
study  by  themselves  and  do  their  very  best  to  understand  every  prin- 
ciple on  which  rules  and  processes  are  based,  and  then  drill  the  schol- 
ars on  them  until  they  understand  them  as  well  as  the  teacher.  We 
would  recommend  to  every  teacher  to  procure  some  good  work  on 
Normal  methods  of  teaching  and  study  it  faithfully.  ^^Holbrook's 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching "  and  "  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  " 
are  as  good  as  any.  Make  these  methods  your  own  and  apply  them 
the  very  best  you  can,  and,  if  you  really  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them, 
you  would  be  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  at  your  own  progress,  and 
your  increased  power  in  the  school-room.  This  will  not  relieve  from 
close  study,  but  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  it  will  prove  very  suggestive. 
We  do  earnestly  request  of  our  teachers  that  they  get  out  of  the  old 
rut  which  our  grandfathers  followed,  and  forsake  those  old  fossil 
methods  of  teaching.  They  were  good  in  their  day  because  there 
were  no  better  known ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 

We  would  recommend  first  that  the  people  require  the  examination 
of  their  teachers  to  be  in  public,  and  that  as  many  as  possible  attend 
and  see  for  themselves  how  well  the  candidates  are  qualified  for  the 
work.  This  course  would  not  insure  good  schools,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  and  tend  to  increase  the  public 
interest  in  the  schools.  Private  examinations  must,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  be  mere  formalities.  The  committee  cannot  always  spend  two 
or  three  hours  with  a  single  candidate,  and  so  the  examinations  are 
hurried  over.  But  let  them  be  in  public,  and  all  the  teachers  notified 
to  be  present ;  then  those  who  are  really  in  earnest  will  have  a  stimu- 
lus to  prepare  for  such  a  test,  and  others,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
blunder  through  a  hurried  private  examination,  but  without  energy 
enough  to  prepare  for  a  thorough  and  public  one,  might  think  best  not 
to  attempt  it  at  all.  Again  we  repeat,  let  it  be  demanded  that  these 
examinations  be  in  public,  and  that  they  be  no  farce,  but  that  they  be 
a  real  test  at  least  of  the  teacher's  intellectual  ability  to  instruct 
according  to  modem  and  approved  methods. 

ScMool  Ommiaec.— W.  D.  Bbowv,  Jambs  P.  Fat,  Wm.  A.  Wabjibb,  Jr. 

HOLDEN. 

Then,  too,  though  we  pay  liberally  as  compared  with  what  was  paid 
a  few  years  ago,  and  in  some  cases  liberally  in  comparison  with  the 
value  received,  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  enough  to  command  the  con- 
tbued  services  of  experienced  and  talented  teachers.    Then,  again, 

83 
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the  doty  of  providing  teachers  is  often  deferred  until  jostlMfc 
oommencemeat  of  the  term,  when  the  choice  must  often  be  midi 
among  strangers,  or  those  who,,  under  other  circnmBtancea,  voi 
have  been  accepted.  Failure  follows.  In  our  cities  and  Ui^t 
Bchools  are  now  sustained  not  less  than  three  terms,  and  the  U 
are  engaged  by  the  year.  The  result  is,  that  most  of  our  efficie 
successful  teachers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  secure  these  pen 
Bituations,  thereby  rendering  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  comi 
in  the  smaller  towns,  having  but  two  terms  in  the  year, to] 
suitable  and  competent  teachers. 

Apparatus. — In  the  report  last  year  attention  was  called  tot 
me^re  manner  in  which  our  school-rooms  were  furnished,  » 
great  importduce  of  the  subject  induces  me  to  allude  to  it 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  town's  share  of  the  State  sehoi 
($44.58)  has  been  expended  in  procuring  such  article  as  we 
essential  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  Primary  department 
schools.  These  have  done  excellent  8er>ice,  but  have  come  fi 
of  supplying  our  actual  wants.  Every  school  needs  a  set  of 
geometrical  figures,  a  full  set  of  the  national  tablets  (we  hi 
sets  now),  drawing  cards  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  little  one 
good  globe  and  set  of  outline  maps  for  the  improvement  of 
scholars.  A  few  hundred  dollars  thus  appropriated  would  l>e  a 
repaid  in  the  facilities  it  would  afford  the  teachers  in  giving 
tion,  and  conveying  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in 
exercises,  and  without  which  their  pupils  must  remain  ignoran 

In  one  school  (Miss  Moore's)  drawing  has  been  snccessfal 
duoed,  and,  while  it  proved  a  source  of  innocent  amusement 
the  smallest,  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited  considerable  t 
skill  in  the  larger  pupils.  This  is  a  new  feature,  and  its  iatn 
into  our  schools  generally  would  mark  a  new  era  in  Gommoi 
education.  It  is  highly  practical.  It  Is  one  thing  to  knoi 
another  thing,  equally  as  important,  to  be  able  to  express  i 
know  to  others;  and  this  can  often  be  done  more  accural 
forcibly  by  drawings  than  by  words.  It  brings  out  and  quick 
life  a  power  or  faculty  latent  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  tni 
tutes  education  in  its  truest  sense. 
SaptrvUtndtKt.—Vlit.  C.  Uetcilf. 

HUBBARDSTON. 

T&ichere  and  Teaching. — The  school  is  made  by  the  teac 
matters  not  how  fine  the  building,  how  abundant  the  means ' 
tration  or  how  efficient  the  supervision ;  there  will  not  be  a  si 
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ohool  unless  the  teacher  appreciates  his  work  as  one  who  is  to  teach 
hoae  under  his  instnictioD  how  to  make  life  a  success — how  to  do  and 
:et  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  Id  order  thos  to  teach  them  he  most 
oDBider  caKfully  the  ability  and  need  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  must 
e  able  >nd  villing  to  work  earnestly  to  make  each  pnpil  what  his 
Creator  intended  him  to  be.  Let  teachers  of  experiecce  and  ednca- 
.01  be  employed.  The  more  liberal  that  education,  the  more  skill  he 
::quireB  by  experience.  Such  are  able  to  deduce  sound  maxims  from 
le  facts  that  come  under  their  observation,  and  can  apply  general 
rinciples  to  the  practical  business  in  hand.  Success  demands  culture, 
-oad  and  true.  The  teacher  should  have  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
le  condition  of  modem  thought  in  all  departments,  and  the  power 
id  learning  of  a  master  in  that  which  he  assumes  to  teach.  He  must 
i  able  to  go  behind  text-books  and  bring  out  fresh  and  original  con- 
iptions  from  his  field  of  study.     There  must  also  be  self-control,  and, 

fact,  the  teacher  requires  the  elements  of  character  which  belong  to 

successful  military  leader — sti'ength,  energy,  firmness,  quickness  of 
jrception  and  promptness  in  action.  Eye,  voice  and  bearing  must 
^speak  the  commander — not  dictator,  ruling  by  force — but  a  superior, 
ho  governs  by  virtue  of  what  he  or  she  is. 

/School-houses. — Too  mnch  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  snr- 
uodings  amid  which  we  place  our  children,  if  we  would  give  to  them 
symmetrical  and  finished  education.  The  house  should  be  commo- 
ous,  tasteful  and  ornamental,  and  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  cleanli- 
'88  and  repair.    But  some  are  ready  to  say  that  such  a  course  would 

most  unwise,  for  it  is  notorious  that  scholars  have  no  regard  for 
e  public  property,  and  are  ever  watchful  for  some  opportunity  to  use 
eir  pencils  upon  the  walls  and  their  knives  upon  the  benches,  and, 
nide,  windows  and  doors  especially  excite  their  propensity  to 
Btroy.  Now  we  are  not  willing  so  readily  to  impeach  the  character 
d  ta8t«  of  our  children.  We  think  where  scholars  are  notorious  for 
zb  bad  conduct  it  is  because  the  town  is  notorious  for  its  neglect  of 

own  property  and  interests.  A  boy  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
start  that  stone  from  its  bed  and  set  it  in  motion  down  the  hill, 
ich  seems  just  ready  to  start  of  itself,  although  it  may  do  much 
uage  on  the  way.  So  a  dilapidated  house  will  excite  the  mischiev- 
I  vandalism  of  thoughtless  boys.  We  need  not  say  the  school 
iperty,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  town,  was  in  a  wretched 
tfjition.  Some  of  the  houses  were  an  intolerable  shame  to  the 
»lic,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  town  officers  to  make  some 
aira  at  once.  The  first  year  we  were  censured  for  not  doing  more, 
.  the  last  for  doing  too  mnch,  while  it  is  evident  that  only  a  begin- 
^  has  been  made  of  what  ought  to  be  done.    The  statute  makes  it 
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the  daty  of  the  achool  committee,  nuleas  the  town  otherwise  diret 
to  keep  the  housea  in  good  repair;  go  we  were  nt'iesaitated  to  i 
something,  and  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  conH.  If  others  cool 
have  done  better  we  sincerely  wish  the  job  bad  been  in  their  hand 
Now  since  the  scbool-bouses  have  reverted  to  the  districts,  we  hoj 
they  will  vindicate  the  claim  that  such  a  course  was  necessary,  if  « 
would  have  tbem  kept  in  a  good  condition. 

BAool  Ctaaiilttt, — FUBTKB  H.  TlKTOH,  HoaACK  Ubdsbwood. 

LEICESTER. 

Drawinff. — Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  our  schw 
in  accordance  with  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  Being  a  new  thic 
it  was  attempted  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  term  as  a  sort 
experiment.  It  succeeded  well  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coi 
mittee.  It  is  now  made  a  distinct  ezcrdse  in  a  majority  of  the  schd 
in  town.  It  is  not  only  a  new  but  an  interesting  feature  of  instn 
tion.  There  are  instances  of  commendable  excellence  in  this  depi 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  several  Grammar  Schools,  and  they  devel 
a  talent  and  aptitude  in  this  respect  which  donbtlesa  will,  if  ptope 
cultivated,  be  of  great  practical  value  in  time  to  come. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  practice  of  drawing,  whether  maps 
figures,  which  is  performed  without  the  aid  of  rule  or  meaaare,  w 
only  the  eye  to  guide  in  their  construction,  has  assisted  the  popil 
the  art  of  writing,  which  requires  special  steadiness  of  the  hand 
order  to  attain  to  any  respectable  proficiency  in  this  direction. 
For  (J>«  CommitUti-~h,  Bolmm,  Ckarman.   L.  O.  Stvbtstaht,  Scerrtnrf. 

LtTNENBFRG. 

In  towns  like  this,  where  the  custom  still  prevails  of  keeping 
schools  but  two  terms  in  the  year,  in  the  summer  and  in  the  win 
the  older  pupils  attending  only  in  winter,  and  where  a  regolar  sysl 
of  gradation  is  impracticable,  the  practice  is  beginning  to  previl 
maintaining  for  one  or  two  terms,  faJl  and  winter,  a  special  school 
the  benefit  of  those  older  and  more  advanced  pupils.  We  are  si 
fied  that  such  schools,  kept  in  some  central  place,  are  prodnctivt 
great  good,  for  they  attract  pupils  from  every  portion  of  tbe  to 
giving  to  them  the  advantf^es  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branc 
during  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  can  best  attend.  By 
withdrawal  of  the  older  scholars,  the  Common  ScbooU  retain 
same  character  in  winter  as  in  summer,  doing  away  with  the  neoes 
of  changing  teachers  with  every  term.    In  this  simple  vaj,  tbe  i 
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Btantial  advantages  of  a  system  of  graded  schools,  as  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  cities  and  populous  towns,  may  be  extended  to  towns  less 
populous  and  sparsely  settled  like  this.  And  we  have  taken  much 
pains  to  learn  of  the  results  of  such  schools,  and  find,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  universal  success  and  approval.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  committee  have  no  right  to  establish  a  school,  or  schools  of  this 
class,  but,  we  beg  to  say,  that  since  the  removal  of  district  lines,  if 
not  before,  the  school  committee  have  full  praqfical  control,  both  in 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

School  OommUU€,—C,  A.  Ooodbich,  A.  C  Estabbook,  0.  L.  Spauldixg. 


MENDON. 

The  superintendent  would  here  record,  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
bis  belief  that  the  true  policy  of  the  town  is  to  build  plain  and  eco- 
nomical houses,  especially  so  as  regards  externals.  Let  the  school- 
bouse  be  neat  and  neatly  painted,  and  look  as  well  as  the  homes  of 
the  children  generally.  Let  the  interior  be  well  fitted  up  with  com- 
fortable furniture.  Let  ventilation  and  warmth  be  well  considered ; 
and  all  needful  apparatus,  maps,  charts  and  books  of  reference  be 
always  at  hand ;  in  short,  fit  up  a  place  exactly  suited  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  teacher  and  scholars.  All  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  small  outlay  for  style,  for  which  our  people  will  hardly 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  falling  off  at  the  north  end  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
miserable  state  of  the  school-house,  and  that  at  Albeeville  is  due  to 
causes  to  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made. 

No  investigation  would  reveal  any  lack  of  interest  engendered  by 
the  want  of  district  influence  in  school  affairs,  but  rather  in  some 
cases  the  reverse.  Last  year  three  very  small  schools  attained  ninety 
per  cent,  average  attendance  for  one  term ;  this  year  five  large  schools, 
including  the  High  School  and  two  small  ones,  reach  or  surpass  this 
average ;  while  in  1869  but  one  school  barely  reached  it.  In  1863  no 
echool  in  town  averaged  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  but  one  the  next 
year  attained  even  this  low  average. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  scholar,  punctual  term  after  term,  grow- 
ing up  to  be  a  man  heedless  of  his  engagments,  idle,  negligent  or 
shiftless.  These  habits  are  implanted  most  frequently  very  early  in 
life,  and  often  perhaps  by  parents  themselves.  They  want  the  chil- 
dren once  in  a  while  for  their  assistance ;  then  the  children  in  their 
-tarn  want  an  hour  or  a  day  for  recreation,  which  such  a  parent  can 
liardly  refuse.    Thus  by  little  and  little  the  golden  habit  of  prompt- 
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nesi,  of  punctuality^,  is  destroyed,  and  vith  it,  very  likely,  &U 
Bymmetry  of  the  child's  character. 

So  important  does  this  point  appear  to  the  writer,  that  it  sec 
the  chief  element  of  success  id  a  school  to  secure  pnnctnality  : 
continaed  attendance.  Parents  most  know  that  whatever  the  fai 
or  neglect  of  teachers  or  authorities,  this  respoDBibility  is  placed  chii 
*0D  them.  And  they  mast  know,  also,  that  nearly  the  whole  pen: 
for  aoa-attendance  must  be  borne  by  their  children.  The  teac 
may  be  in  fault,  but  if  you  allow  your  child  to  be  absent,  tltat  cl 
'  alone  is  the  principal  sufferer.  Alas  for  the  parent  who  will  not  ss 
fice  a  feeling,  an  opinion  for  the  good  of  his  child,  or  who  is  so  bl 
as  to  think  it  best  for  that  child  to  be  allowed,  for  any  canse  wit 
his  control,  to  leave  school  towards  the  close  of  a  term,  or  occasion! 
for  a  day  or  an  hourl 

School  CtommtHtf.— Gdbtatub  B.  Wn.Lf ami,  StqitniiUfiAmi.  David  Avams,  Cm 
BiTTLxit,  Joun  B.  Hatwakd,  Ezikibl  P.  Gukili,  Lmds  B.  Statm,  Edwakd  H.  T. 

MILFORD. 

Education. — The  advantages  of  education  are  not  merely  the  i 
ble  results  of  knowledge,  as  an  aid  of  money-getting  in  spe 
mechanical,  mercantile  or  professional  ways.  But  its  best  resnlts 
those  which  are  invisible,  in  the  culture  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
sons  of  self-control  which  it  imparts.  He  who  is  systematically  tao 
in  any  branch  of  learning  is  not  only  qualified  for  the  ptactioal  w 
to  which  it  may  be  directly  applied,  but  is  also  prepared  for  ot 
attainments  and  for  other  duties.  The  young  woman,  who  has 
many  years  been  devoting  a  part  of  each  day  to  practice  upon 
pianoforte,  has  not  only  obtained  instrumental  skill,  but  lesson* 
self-control  invaluable,  which  will  afTect  her  whole  future  life.  ' 
cares  of  the  family  and  the  household,  when  she  shall  have  b 
married,  may  oblige  her  to  omit  her  old  and  familiar  practice.  G«^ 
nesB  and  skill  of  execution  may  diminish  by  neglect ;  but  th«  wof 
will  never  lose  the  influence  of  the  self-oontrol  and  the  defii 
purpose  developed  by  her  youthful  exercises. 

The  moral  influences  of  education  justify  the  latgest  expeaditar 
labor  and  of  treasure.  With  the  tools  it  furnishes  it  imparts  a  po 
and  a  habit  of  self-control  and  of  subordinatioD  to  needful  law,  wf 
go  far  to  make  it  the  safeguard  and  the  hope  of  an  improved  d^-il 
tion.  It  is  not  final  in  this  regard.  There  are  instances  of  nnoral  • 
rnption,  along  with  refined  [esthetic  and  scientific  and  literary  colti 
Religious  principle  is  necessary  to  develop  the  highest  style  of  n: 
But  the  observation  of  the  philanthropist  satisfies   hi^n    that 
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tboroagh  discipline  and  instraction  of  youth  have  much  to  do  with 
the  peace  and  good  order  and  virtue  of  the  community. 

In  order  that  a  pupil  shall  receive  these  hest  influences,  he  ought 
at  least  to  take  the  course  of  our  schools,  requiring  twelve  years, 
from  five  or  six  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  it  is  said 
that  it  is  a  long  time  to  spend  at  getting  an  education,  we  would 
reply  that  the  education  cannot  be  obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  That 
requires  a  life — an  eternity.  At  school,  we  propose  to  lay  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  the  edifice  of  culture  is  to  be  built.  We  en- 
deavor to  impart  many  things  for  practical  purposes  directly  and 
immediately  useful,  especially  the  science  of  numbers  and  facility  and 
correctness  of  verbal  expression.  But  our  course  of  study  aims  also 
to  develop  mental  faculty  and  capacity,  and  to  prepare  youth  not  only 
for  business,  but  for  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  our  teachers 
measurably  fail,  if  they  do  not,  in  addition  to  promoting  the  refine- 
ment which  comes  from  familiarity  with  science  and  literature,  finally 
sacceed  in  provoking  the  habit  and  strengthening  the  power  of  think- 
ing. 

We  provide  good  schools,  which  are  yearly  improving  in  efficiency 
and  usefulness ;  but  they  are  nothing  unless  the  children  attend  regu- 
larly.   We  call  attention  to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  In  a  populous  town  like  Milford,  the  schools  must  be  graded, — 
an  advantage  as  well  as  a  necessity. 

2.  In  graded  schools,  a  course  of  study  is  needful  for  regular  in- 
struction and  progress. 

3.  In  such  schools,  it  is  useless  or  almost  so,  for  scholars  to  attend 
bat  a  small  part  of  the  year.  For  acquiring  any  knowledge,  say,  of 
arithmetic,  an  attendance  during  the  yeai*  with  some  regularity  is  a 
necessity. 

In  illustration  of  the  last  fact,  we  call  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  grade  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
For  the  fall  term  is  prescribed  notation  and  addition ;  for  the  winter 
term,  subtraction  and  multiplication;  for  the  spring  term,  division. 
Suppose  a  child  does  not  enter  at  the  first  term,  or  is  absent  during 
the  second  term ;  he  cannot  possibly  go  on  with  the  study,  for  want 
of  preparation.  Nor  can  we  abandon  those  who  have  been  in  regu- 
lar attendance,  to  bring  up  those  who  have  been  absent.  As  our 
schools  are  necessarily  organized,  they  are  of  no  avail  to  those  who 
ju*e  sent  to  them  but  a  part  of  the  year.  And  their  success  is  much 
liindered  by  the  numerous  daily  absences  of  those  whose  names  are 
enrolled.  Let  parents  think  of  the  loss  to  which  their  children  are 
ciubjected  when  required  or  permitted  to  remain  out  of  school. 

The  laws  demand  the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child  between 
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the  ages  of  fire  and  fifteen,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  1 
statute  was  adapted  to  the  old  district  system.  Such  an  attenda 
is  practically  useless  in  any  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  A  bei 
rule  would  be  that  adopted  in  Boston  for  the  newsboys  and  si: 
blacks,  lliese  occupatioDS  cannot  be  pursued  without  a  licei 
conditioned  upon  regular  attendance  at  school  for  one  or  two  he 
each  school-day.  That  is  one  issue  out  of  the  difficulty.  We  can 
'  nothing  for  a  boy  or  girl  one  term  in  a  year.  Much  may  be  dom 
one  hour  and  a  half  each  day;  far  more  in  the  half  of  each  day.  ' 
school  committee  wilt  gladly  arrange  for  such  an  attendance  for  ii 
whose  labor  is  deemed  needful  to  the  family.  Regularity  is  all-imj 
tant. 

Another  remedy  might  be  found  in  proyiding  an  nngraded  set 
for  such  children  as  for  any  reason  are  unable  to  proceed  wilh 
regular  oonrse.  Such  a  school  would  demand  a  principal  of  exp 
ence  and  capability;  and  as  we  have  now  the  necessary  room, 
matter  is  suggested  to  the  new  committee.  Something  should 
done,  if  possible,  to  rescue  from  street  influences  and  utilize  the  br 
power  of  over  one-fourth  of  our  juvenile  population,  now  n^lec 
of  schools. 

I.  J.  C.  Bvuui^  T.  W.  F 


MILLBURT. 

Draxoing  and  Writinff. — In  confonnity  with  the  provisions  of 
statute  of  last  winter,  the  committee  introduced  the  study  of  drav 
into  our  schools,  early  in  the  summer  term.  In  the  Primary  and  S 
Primary  Schools,  drawing  slates  were  made  use  of  and  the  result 
been  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  In  these  schools  it  is  not  des 
ble  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  will  devote  ev 
moment  of  time  to  their  studies.  They  must  have  relief  and  ii 
much  better  that  that  relief  should  come 'from  some  innocent  ami 
mcnt  than  from  mischievous  play,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
scholars  have  been  so  interested  in  their  drawing  lessons,  that  mi 
of  the  difficulty  of  government  has  been  removed.  Besides  this  ii 
rect  benefit,  commendable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  the 
and  the  first  steps  in  penmanship  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  ct 
than  formerly.  In  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools  the  dr 
ing  book  has  been  used.  Some  misapprehension  arose  in  the  comr 
nity  as  to  the  right  of  the  committee  to  introduce  this  study,  ] 
some  opposition  from  parents  was  encountered,  partly  because  of 
expense  attending  it,  but  mainly  from  a  failure  on  their  part  to  see 
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utility.  But  the  question  of  utility  was  not  open  to  us ;  that  was 
passed  upon  by  the  legislature,  Nevertheless,  we  would  suggest  that 
that  art  which  induces,  and  that  science  which  inculcates  painstaking, 
patient  and  persistent  effort,  must  be  useful. 

For  iht  CommilUe.'^ouv  Hopkuis,  Chairman, 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

With  good  houses,  there  must  be  well  qualified  teachers ;  in  this 
respect  we  have  been  quite  as  successful  as  in  former  years — the 
character  of  each  school  depending  upon  the  various  local  influ- 
ences as  well  as  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  teachers.  Seven 
of  the  teachers  employed  have  been  educated  in  our  Normal  Schools, 
and  fully  sustain  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  been  taught  by  trained  teachers  for  several  years, 
and  the  excellent  result  of  their  teaching  is  too  apparent  to  need  any 
comment  from  us. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that  no  good  teachers  can  be 

made  outside  of  these  schools,  or  that  all  who  obtain  their  diploma 

must  of  course  be  successful  teachers.    In  our  large  Graded  and 

Ungraded  Schools  of  fifty  or  sixty  scholars,  it  requires,  first  of  all,  a 

teacher  of  great  energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  for  the  pupils 

under  their  charge  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress.    We  have 

teachers  of  this  class  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  Normal  School,  and 

whose  places  it  would  be  difScult  to  fill.    The  general  reputation  of 

teachers  depends  more  upon  their  ability  to  govern,  and  the  good 

order  they  maintain,  than  upon  their  skill  as  teachers. 

School  CommiUee.~-R.  R.  Clarke,  Cuab.  O.  Bachblob,  Gkorgb  BsaaoN,  J.  IiABkiJi, 
H.  GooDELL,  William  Whitin. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

We  ask  of  you,  and  urge  upon  you,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  your 
schools  can  never  supply  the  lack  of  home  discipline ;  can  never  ren- 
der submissive  and  order-loving  those  to  whom  the  propriety  and 
beauty  of  these  virtues  are  unknown ;  that  the  influences  of  the  most 
gifted  instructors  even,  during  the  few  hours  daily  devoted  to  attend- 
ance upon  school  duties,  should  be  expected  to  have  greater  weight 
-with  your  children  than  continued  home  influence,  is  unreasonable. 
Parents  must  heartily  cooperate  with  teachers  if  the  good  work  of 
education  is  to  progress,  and  the  expenditure  of  money,  labor  and 
-time  to  find  vindication  in  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
community.    It  is  worse  than  vain  to  expect  ''brick  without  straw ^ ; 

84 
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let  school  instraction  be  sapplemented  by  home  training;  let  the 
teacher  receive  the  additional  strength  parental  indorsement  can  gire, 
and  disorderly  schools  are  impossibilities,  relics  of  the  dark  ages, 
chimeras.  Withhold  this  merely,  and  yon  mar  your  schools  by  takiog 
from  their  efficiency ;  by  uttering  words  of  detraction  of  the  teacher 
at  home  or  in  public,  you  strike  blows  at  the  life  of  your  schooLs  by 
inculcating  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  disorder  as  surely  as  the 
effect  follows  its  moving  cause. 

Your  teachers  have  been  instructed  that  expulsion  from  the  pm- 
ileges  of  school,  as  a  punishment,  is  against  the  policy  of  the  systas, 
and  cases  in  which  this  action  has  been  found  the  only  resort  are  rare; 
in  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  the  course  of  the 
teacher  has  been  found,  after  careful  investigation,  to  have  been 
entirely  justifiable  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  administration  of  the  school. 

A  few  remarks  touching  the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  children 
from  the  Public  Schools,  may  perhaps  be  not  ill-timed  if  indeed  tfaej 
be  not  especially  appropriate  and  necessary.    It  is  obvioos  that  the 
schools  of  the  town  are  established  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants.    The  enjoyment  of  this  benefit  then  is  a  commoB 
not  a  personal  right,  and,  like  other  common  rights,  one  to  be  enjoyed 
under  such  restrictions  and  qualifications  as  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  equal,  co-extensive  rights  of  others.    It  will  be  admitted,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  misconduct  in  school  and  disobe- 
dience to  reasonable  regulations  a  pupil  may  be  excluded — ^yet  there 
is  no  express  provision  of  law  authorizing  such  exclusion ;  it  resolti 
by  necessary  implication  from  legal  provisions  requiring  school  disci- 
pline, and  proves  that  the  right  of  attendance  is  not  an  absolute  ud 
unqualified  right,  but  one  to  be  enjoyed  only  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions.   And  by  further  implication  the  duty  of  deciding  these  issnei 
is  cast  upon  some  one.    We  think  it  rests  upon  the  town's  committee. 
In  some  respects  the  duties  of  this  committee  are  defined  by  statnte; 
in  others  they  result  from  the  responsibility  of  general  superiDtend- 
ence.    They  are  required  to  see  that  as  far  as  may  be  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  impressed  with  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  i 
sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  all  those  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society.    It  may  be  said  that  the  statute  enact- 
ment making  this  enumeration,  though  commending  itself  to  every 
man's  judgment  as  right  and  proper,  affords  no  practical  rule  whi^ 
can  have  the  force  of  law.    It  does  not,  indeed,  prescribe  any  practieal 
rule  upon  which  any  legal  action  could  be  founded.    What  then  it 
^the  force  of  an  enumeration  of  moral  duties  among  statute  exact- 
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menu  ?  It  furnishes  a  light  where  they  are  obscure,  and  a  signification 
where  general  or  indefinite.  In  the  light  afforded  by  these  means  of 
exposition  your  committee  deem  it  clear  that  your  legislators  intended 
the  Public  Schools  to  be  at  the  same  time  seminaries  of  learning  and 
a  system  of  moral  training.  If  such  is  the  purpose  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  support,  it  becomes  the  plain  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  schools  is  delegated,  to  guard  with  zealous  care  that 
the  youth  in  membership  be  protected  from  contaminating  influences, 
and  to  preserve  pure-minded  and  ingenuous  unsuspecting  and  suscep- 
tible childhood,  by  removing  the  incorrigibly  obstinate  and  turbulent 
offender,  even  though  no  offence  known  to  the  criminal  code  be 
committed.  Nor  can  it,  in  any  right  view  of  their  obligations,  be 
incumbent  upon  the  committee  to  lodge  any  offender  whom  they  may 
have  excluded  from  a  school  in  State  institutions.  Supposing  such  to 
be  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  an  offender,  wc  are  not  con- 
vinced that  this  fact  argues  any  peculiar  fitness  for  his  membership  in 
a  Public  School. 

A  pure  and  worthy  character  is  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  are 
mere  intellectual  triumphs.  Let  the  teacher  impress  this  fact  upon 
the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  render  the  school-room  an  arena  for  the 
achievement  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  victories.  . 

Important  as  are  the  reasonable  rules  and  instructions  of  the  teacher 
in  securing  a  kealthy  tone  in  the  school-room,  there  is  another  and 
still  more  potent  influence.  We  refer  to  the  teacher's  real  character 
as  evidenced  by  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  his  nncon- 
ficions  influence,  his  spontaneous  words  and  acts  which  form  the 
paramount  moral  tone  and  determine  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
is  a  force  no  hypocrisy  can  control,  no  simulation  effectually  disguise. 
It  behooves,  therefore,  the  teacher  most  carefully  to  consider  what 
manner  of  man  he  be. 

The  mind  of  childhood  naturally  comprehends  only  isolated  facts ; 
it  deduces  principles  from  known  facts  but  slowly.    It  follows  then 
that  care  should  be  taken  while  following  the  natural  order  of  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  intellect,  to  lead  up  the  mind  to  an  apprehen- 
sion of  general  principles.    Much  injury  is  done  by  teachers  who  rest 
satisfied  with  presenting  and  leaving  a  topic  of  study  in  its  isolated 
and  hence  barren  form.    The  temple  can  never  arise  in  perfection, 
strength  aild  beauty,  unless  the  would-be  builder  can  harmoniously 
<3i8pose  and  fitly  joint  together  its  various  parts,  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation stone.     Constant  watchfulness  is  needed  that  no  impropriety 
of  speech  pass  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.    No  remark  should  be 
j>€rmitted  in  the  school-room  which  offends  the  rules  of  grammar. 
J^o  amount  of  effort  in  afler-life  can  entirely  correct  habits  of  this 
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kind  formed  and  grown  strong  in  early  life.  Every  exercise  of  the 
school-room  should  be  an  exercise  in  the  proper  use  of  language, 
habituating  the  child  to  accurate  and  precise  form  of  statement  and 
elegance  of  expi^ssion.  Every  question  should  be  clear  and  precise, 
every  answer  a  correctly  constructed  proposition. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  truant  regulations  adopted  by  the  tovn 
and  approved  by  the  superior  court,  for  the  consideration  and  guid- 
ance of  those  whom  it  may  concern : — 

Section  1.  All  habitual  truants  and  children  wandering  about  the  streets 
or  public  places  of  said  town  of  North  Brookfield,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the 
i^es  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  and  residents  of  said  town,  shall,  upoo  their 
names  becoming  known  to  the  truant  committee  of  said  town,  be  required  to 
attend  such  of  the  Public  Schools  of  said  town  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  shall 
be  designated  by  said  committee. 

Sept.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  truant  committee,  on  learning  that  anj 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  is  a  habitual  truant,  or  is  id 
the  habit  of  wandering  about  the  streets  or  public  places  of  said  town,  havis* 
no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  residing  in  said  town,  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  child,  if  there  be  any  residing  in  said  town,  stating  what 
school  said  child  is  required  to  attend  and  for  what  length  of  time. 

Sect.  3.  Any  child  between  the  ages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sectioDS 
and  residing  in  said  town,  neglecting,  without  good  cause  shown,  to  attend  tlio 
school  designated  for  him  or  her,  as  provided  in  said  sections,  or  any  soch  daU 
having  no  parent  or  guardian  residing  in  said  town,  shall,  upon  convictiioa  d 
being  a  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  the  streets  or  public  places  of 
said  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  sb^ 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  in  said  town  for  a  tern 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  to  the  mi 
of  said  town,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  asr 
trial  justice  for  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Sect.  4.  The  fees  in  all  cases  arising  under  these  by-laws  shall  be  taxed 
and  allowed  as  in  other  criminal  prosecutions  and  paid  from  the  town  treanay 
if  not  recovered  of  and  paid  by  the  defendents  in  such  cases. 

Sect.  5.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constables  and  the  teachers  of  the  Puh- 

lic  Schools  of  said  town  to  report  to  the  truant  committee  the  names  of  all 

children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  known  or  believed  hj 

them  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  named  in  section  three  of  these  by-lavfc 

Far  the  Committee. — Robt.  £.  Bkbchbb.  • 


PAXTON. 

Tour  committee,  for  a  scries  of  years,  have  recommended  a  coo- 
centration  of  your  energies  and  money  upon  fewer  schools,  bat  this 
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idea  seems  not  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  town.  .The  town  has 
seemed  pleased  with  the  next  best  plan,  that  is,  to  make  the  schools 
outside  of  the  Centre,  Primary  Schools,  for  the  larger  scholars  did  not 
attend  these  schools,  but  waited  until  the  school  in  the  Centre  com- 
menced, and  then  wished  the  privilege  of  attending  school  here ;  but 
this  was  not  pleasing  to  all  interested,  and  the  result  is  that  quite  a 
number  of  scholars  in  town  have  not  attended  school  at  all,  who 
-would  have  been  glad  of  the  privilege. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  just  what  you  ought  to  demand,  is  a  good 
school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  at  least ; 
and  that  all  the  larger  scholars  in  town,  who  wish,  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  here. 

A  New  Study. — ^The  study  of  drawing  has  been  introduced  into 
our  schools  the  present  year.    Now  it  may  be  said,  what  is  the  use 
of  drawing  in  our  schools  ?    Do  you  expect  every  one  to  learn  to 
draw?    It  is  supposed  by  many  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  study 
one  must  have  a  special  gift,  or  aptitude  for  it ;  but  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  where  it  has  been  properly  taught, 
succesi  is  as  certain  and  as  univereal  as  in  any  branch  of  study.     One 
is  not  born  with  the  ability  to  draw,  any  more  than  one  is  bom  with 
the  abiUty  to  write.    The  ability  to  draw  depends  upon  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  laws  which  govern  representation,  and  upon  a 
disciplined  and  educated  eye,  and  a  trained  hand.     We  expect  it  will 
be  of  great  U8«  in  assisting  scholars  in  learning  to  write,  for  it  is  wit- 
nessed by  a  great  many  where  drawing  has  been  introduced   how 
much  faster  and  easier  scholars  learn  to  write. 

The  first  good  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  writing.  The  next  in 
assisting  scholars  to  learn  geography,  by  helping  them  to  draw  maps. 
Geography  is  made  much  more  interesting  to  beginners  when  they 
can  go  to  the  board  and  draw  a  map  of  their  own,  of  the  lines  or  the 
country  they  are  describing;  and  it  allows  the  teacher  to  address 
more  than  one  faculty.  In  the  irecitation  the  eye  and  hand  are  ad- 
di-essed,  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  with  what  wonder- 
ful facility  and  rapidity  pupils  with  only  a  short  time  in  practice  will 
place  a  map  on  the  board.  We  can  see  the  good  results  of  this  study 
thus  immediately  in  Primary  departments.  But,  it  is  said,  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our  Common  Schools,  because  it 
gives  clearness  and  vigor  to  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  opens  the 
l)lind  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  which  lie  about  us  in 
such  abundant  profusion,  but  which  those  without  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  this  art  are  wholly  unconscious  of;  and  even  the  richest  scenes 
-that  nature  presents  us  in  all  its  charms  are  plain  and  commonplace. 
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There  is  a  superabundant  Goodness  that  has  created  the  beauUfia}, 
and  that  this  beauty  might  be  enjoyed,  has  given  us  eyes  to  see  and 
powers  to  appreciate,  but  has  made  this  power  dependent  upon  cul- 
tivation. If  there  were  no  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
study,  only  enabling  the  scholar  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beaatifal, 
and  thereby  tending  to  the  improvement  in  taste  and  refinement  of 
manners  and  grace  which  are  so  much  needed  in  the  school-room,  it 
would  amply  pay  for  all  the  time  and  exertion  given  to  the  stndr. 
How  useful  even  the  most  meagre  and  trifling  knowledge  of  this  art 
has  been  in  making  our  ideas  perfectly  intelligible  to  others— to  an 
architect^  carpenter,  mason  or  machinist — ^is  apparent  to  all,  and  pre- 
eminently so  to  the  man  who  has  occasion  to  employ  any  of  these 
men.  And  if  we  are  to  teach  our  scholars  what  they  are  expected 
to  practise  when  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  what  better  can  we 
do  than  to  place  drawing  alongside  of  the  other  fundamental  studies 
— of  reading,  writing  and  ciphering. 

For  the  Commiau.-^R.  W,  Hubbard,  M.  A.  Botkton,  Lxyi  Smith. 

SOXJTHBRIDGE. 

Many  of  our  most  respected  citizens  can  more  easily  disced  tbe 
need  of  outlay  to  improve  streets  and  sidewalks  than  they  csn  to  im- 
prove our  inconvenient  and  inadequate  school-houses  and  their  mea- 
gre appurtenances.  The  material  is  rated  higher  thap  the  intellectual. 
It  is  nearly  useless  to  discuss  the  respective  mencs  of  different 
theoretic  modes  of  education,  so  long  as  this  insurmountable  obstacle 
exists.  "Unto  whomsoever  much  is  pven,  of  them  shall  much  be 
required."  The  one  thing  that  more  than  all  others  is  required  of  ns 
to-day,  is  a  liberal  outlay  on  our  schools.  Roads,  bridges  and  mag- 
nificent brick  blocks  are  indispensable  m  their  way,  but  as  means  and 
instruments  they  subserve  an  essentially  lower  and  more  temporary 
end  than  facilities  for  the  general  culture  of  the  young  in  scieoce, 
literature  and  taste.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  becombg 
to  act  liberally  in  this  cause  ?  Our  community  are  materially  pros- 
perous. We  have  been  blessed  in  basket  and  store.  We  are  not 
poor,  and  yet  the  inside  of  many  of  our  school-rooms  presents  the 
aspect  of  absolute  poverty,  and  there  is  not  a  school-room  in  town 
that  does  not  need  something  involving  expense. 

Teachers*  Meetings. — The  experience  of  another  year  has  strength- 
ened our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  monthly  meetings  of 
teachers.  The  benefits  reflected  from  these  meetings  in  the  iflcreased 
energy  and  deepened  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  is  unmistakable. 
Though  the  regulations  of  thd  committee  compel  the  attendance  of 
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be  teachers  at  these  meetiDgs,  still  it  is  not  felt  by  them  to  be  a  task 
-ae  is  oiten  the  case  in  other  towns.  The  meetings  are  contemplated 
y  the  teachers  with  antidpations  of  pleasure.  The  direct  iDBtruc 
ion  imparted,  the  conference  of  views,  and,  frequently,  the  pleasant 
onflict  of  opinions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  schools  and  teaching, 
re  the  cause  of  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits  in  the  teachers, 
fhich  are  obviously  beneficial. 

Svpervisioti  of  Schools. — We  reiterate  the  Tiews  expressed  in  our 
ast  annual  report  concerning  the  desirableness  of  a  superintendent  for 
<ur  schools.  More  and  better  supervision  is  needed.  Some  of  our 
chools  during  the  past  year  have  had  little  or  no  supervision  by  the 
ommittee.  To  insure  the  number  of  visits  which  the  law  requires, 
he  schools  have  been  allotted  as  usual  among  the_  members  of  the 
■ommittee ;  yet  some  have  failed  to  perform  this  duty.  Such  neglects 
if  duty  are  liable  to  occur  when  members  of  the  committee  are  ab- 
orbed,  as  most  of  them  are,  in  their  private  vocations.  But  even 
rhen  this  is  not  the  case,  complete  unity  of  aim  and  action  cannot  be 
nsured,  except  when  the  superintendence  is  entrusted  to  a  single 
land.  School  supervidon  should  be  made  a  study  and  a  profession, 
a  well  as  teaching.  A  general  system  of  development  can  be  best 
Dstituted  and  a  common  enthusiasm  more  surely  imparted  by  a  su- 
lerintende'nt.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  supervision  of  our 
chools  should  devolve  upon  one  superintendent,  and  not  as  now  upon 


TEMPLETON. 

At  the  last  April  meeting  the  town  adopted  the  following  by-laws 
onceming  truant  children  and  absentees  &om  school,  and  chose  nee- 
ssary  officers  to  enforce  the  same : — 

COHMOMWEALTH  or  AtASBACnUSBTTS. 

■Worcester,  sb. 
it  the  Superior  Court,  begun  and  holdcn  at  Fitchburg,  within  and  for  the 
County  of  Worcester,  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  being  the  thirteenth 
d&}'  of  said  montli,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ore  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
serentj,  by  the  Honor&ble  Charles  Deveks,  Jr.,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
Mtid  CourL 

By-latet  etmeendng  JV«an(  Children  and  Abaenteei  from  School. 
AUTICLB  1.     Any  person  convicted  of  any  oSeiice  described  in  tie  lOTth 
hapter  of  the  act?  of  1862  and  tho   several   acta  in   addition   thereto  or   in 
mendment  thereof,  or  either  of  tbem,  shall  be  puniiihed  with  a  fine  not  exceed- 
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ing  twent^r  dollars  or  hj  confinement  in  any  institution  of  instraction,  hoase  of 
reformation,  or  suitable  situation  which  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  for  i 
term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Art.  2.  ^ny  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who,  while  a 
member  of  any  school,  shall  absent  himself  or  herself  from  school  without  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  teacher,  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

Art.  8.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who  shall  not  attend 
some  Public  School  or  suitable  institution  of  instruction  at  least  twelve  wetks 
in  a  year,  six  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  shall  be  deemed  an  absentee. 

Art.  4.  Children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  wandering 
in  the  streets,  or  loitering  in  stores,  shops  and  public  places,  hanng  no  lawful 
occupation  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  are  hereby  placed  under  the  super> 
vision  of  the  truant  ofEcer»,  as  far  as  the  law  allows,  subject  to  the  penalties 
described  in  article  1. 

Art.  5.  The  town  shall  annually  choose  four  or  more  truant  officers,  when 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  complaints,  in  case  of  violation  of  these  by-laws,  fat 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  sentence  thereof,  who  shall  receirs 
Buch  compensation  for  their  services  as  the  selectmen  shall  determine. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer  to  inquire  diligently 
concerning  all  persons,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  who  shall  seem  to  be  idle  or 
vagrant,  or  who,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  appear  to  be  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  and  enter  a  complaint  against  any  one  found  unlawfully  absent  fitn 
school  or  violating  any  of  these  laws. 

Art.  7. '  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer,  prior  to  making  any 
complaint  before  a  justice,  to  notify  the  truant  or  absentee  child  and  its  parent 
or  guardian,  of  the  penalty  for  the  offence.  If  he  can  obtain  satisfbdory 
pledges  of  reformation,  which  pledges  shall  be  subsequently  kept,  he  shall  kit- 
bear  to  prosecute. 

Voted  and  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Templeton,  at  a  legal  meeting  holdea 
April  9th,  1870. 

Attest :  Gerard  Bushnfll,  Town  Clerk* 

The  foregoing  by-laws  of  the  Town  of  Templeton,  being  presented  to  the 
Court  a[t  the  present  term,  are  approved. 

Attest:  Joseph  Masok,  Cierk. 

A  true  copy  of  record.    Attest :  Joseph  Mason,  OerL 

School-houses. — ^While  much  remains  to  be  done  to  our  scbool-housea 
and  grounds  surroundings,  the  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  Bsyisg 
that  the  school-rooms  in  every  district  present  an  inviting  and  cheeriul 
aspect.  Many  of  them  have  been  newly  papered  and  painted :  in  one 
new  and  tidy  seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  disfigured  benches. 
Each  room  that  was  not  previously  supplied  has  been  furnished  with 
outline  maps  and  globe.  The  blackboards  have  been  pat  in  good 
condition  and  to  a  great  extent  used.  Some  object  to  these  things  as 
useless  expense,  because  they  are  so  quickly  destroyed.  It  is  time 
that  our  scholars  give  up  such  habits.    Let  the  teacher  insist  that 
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rhen  an  article  is  destroyed  the  scholar  shall  replace  it,  then  saa- 
Eiin  him  in  enfordng  the  rule.  We  spend  ma<ih  to  heautify  our 
oufiee.  If  useful  furniture  is  worn  out  or  destroyed  it  is  quickly  re- 
laced.  Oar  churches  are  soflly  carpeted  and  cushioned.  Next  to 
lome  sud  the  sanctuary  our  children  should  fove  the  school-room, 
^y  not,  then,  in  a  proper  way,  make  them  as  attraotive  ? 
SduU  CammilUt.—F.  BLODonr,  F.  Lrlahp,  J.  B.  Godld. 

UPTON. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  a  teacher's  vocation  is  one  of  great 
rorth  to  the  commucity,  as  well  as  of  great  responsibility.  Though 
he  Buccesa  of  onr  schools  depends  not  alone  on  their  ability  and 
)ower,  yet,  tuilees  the  teacher  is  properly  qualified  and  gifted,  the 
vork  will  f«I,  even  if  all  the  other  influeDces  which  affect  the  character 
)f  the  school  are  right.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  declared  that  "inatmc- 
,ion  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  diiGcult  of  arts."  It  is  an  art. 
!n  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  art,  the  teachers'  sqco^bh  will  be 
u  proportion  to  their  gift  to  teach.  But  no  teacher,  however  gifted, 
^an  teach  unless  having  thorough  culture.  Many  of  onr  teachers  do 
lot  instruct,  but  merely  hear  the  pupils  recite.  But  the  thorough 
tulture  needed  costs  in  both  time  and  money.  The  compensation 
ihould  be  such  as  to  induce  tbem  to  thus  prepare  themselves.  Let 
IS  avoid  merely  cheap  teachers;  demand  of  all  higher  qualifications; 
Len,  if  they  have  a  love  for  the  calling  and  enthusiasm,  you  will  see 
be  standard  of  our  school  rising.  This  progress  is  the  absolute  need 
)f  our  schools.  The  nnconsdons  teaching  of  a  tme  example — winning 
nanners  and  proper  langu^e- — is  often  the  greatest  power  a  tearher  ez- 
trts.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  is  with  us  on  the  side  of  better  schools, 
Atptrnlcwfiij  Behcot  CbmmtUM.— GaoiiaB  8-  Ball,  Horacs  rosBOiB. 

UXBRIDGE. 

What  fanner  would  think  of  employing  a  man  to  labor  for  him  in 
>r«paring  the  ground  for  his  crops,  without  seeing  that  ha  was  pro- 
rlded  with  a  suitable  team,  plough  and  other  implements  for  breaking 
ip  the  sod?  And  certiunly  he  would  not  employ  a  man  for  that 
)nrpoBe  if  he  had  no  land  to  prepare.  Or  what  mannfacturor  would 
imploy  a  skilful  superintendent  without  seeing  that  machinery  and 
itock  and  laborers  were  provided  over  which  to  exercise  his  skill  and 
lupervision  ? 

And  neither  of  these  acts  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  employ 
lieachers  for  your  children,  and  not  have  your  children  io  the  school- 
room more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
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Think  for  a  moment  what  ideas  would  pass  throngh  your  minds  if 
some  one  in  your  employ  should  labor  for  four  days  in  the  wedc,  and 
yet  ask  pay  for  six  days'  work !  And  yet  this  is  just  what  your  teach- 
ers, in  some  instances,  have  been  doing  the  past  year ;  and  this,  with- 
out any  fault  on  their  part,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  children  were 
not  at  school  at  all  for  days  in  succession,  or  have  eome  in  late, 
disturbing  the  school  and  hindering  those  who  would  improve  fix>m 
the  progress  they  would  otherwise  have  made. 

We  commend  this  subject  of  true  teaching  to  all  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsible  position  of  teacher.  Make  yonrsel?e8 
thorgughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  you  have  to  teach,  before  you 
attempt  to  make  your  pupils  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  above  all,  try 
to  ascertain  the  real  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  your  pupil,  before  you 
try  to  remove  it.  Do  not  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  use  your  set 
formula  to  express  the  idea  or  truth  you  are  trying  to  teach  him,  or 
to  ascertain  if  he  knows ;  but  insist  that  he  shall  first  express  it  in 
his  own  language ;  and  then,  if  his  language  is  poor,  show  him  how 
to  put  his  ideas  into  proper  form.  Do  not  be  too  quick  to  show  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done ;  it  may  be  easier  for  the  teacher  to  do  so. 
The  boy  who  grows  up  without  proper  exercise  of  his  powers  gains 
no  strength  for  manhood,  and  the  scholar  who  is  assisted  to  all  he 
accomplishes  by  his  teacher,  is  almost  sure  to  £Edl  when  put  to  the 
test  of  relying  on  himself  alone. 

Two  things  should  specially  be  required, — accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Without  accuracy,  all  business  transactions  in  life  will  be  failures 
Without  rapidity,  the  steam  and  lightning  of  the  present  day  will 
leave  one  so  far  behind  that  he  might  as  well  not  be  at  all. 

To  secure  these,  frequent  reviews  are  necessary;  and  let  wntten 
examinations  be  made  and  preserved,  at  least  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  testing  the  scholar  in  what  he  has  been  over. 

The  subject  of  spelling  has  attracted  much  attention  in  all  Ofir 
schools  for  som^  years  past,  and  in  the  High  School  special  attention 
is  given  it,  as  well  as  in  the  other  schools ;  and  we  have  found  moie 
good  spelling  in  the  schools  generally,  the  past  year,  than  has  been 
witnessed  for  many  years. 

In  one  of  our  schools  there  was  a  class  of  eight,  whose  rega^ 
exercise  in  spelling  was  to  write  twenty-five  words  daily,  four  days  in 
the  week,  on  the  blackboard ;  at  the  end  of  the  term  they  had  tpdkd 
twelve  hundred  words,  and  missed  nine,  no  member  of  the  daas  hav- 
ing missed  more  than  two  words.  Other  classes  may  have  done  as 
well  as  this,  but  as  no  record  has  been  kept  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Ckaimum  of  School  Commitfee.— C.  A.  Wbxblogk.    5eeretery,— C  ▲•  Tatt. 
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WARREN. 

rormal  Schooh, — Experience  has  shovn  that  these  schools  are 
ig  a  good  work.    Gradnates  from  these  schools  are  eagerly  sought 
r;  and  they  command  a  higher  compeniatlon,  aa  a  general  rule, 
1  those  who  have  oot  had  the  advantages  which  they  ihrnish. 
7e  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  are  no  good  teachers  outside 

graduatee  of  Normal  Schools;  or  that  Kormal  Schools  make 
d  teachers  of  all  their  pupils.  But  we  do  mean  that  if  a  person 
a  fair  share  of  those  qualities  which  are  needfal  in  a  teacher,  a 
-mal  School  training  will  help  them  to  a  suooess  which  they  would 

be  likely  to  reach  without  it. 

klection  of  Teachert. — With  the  fionvictions  juat  ezpressed,  we 
e  son^t  to  introduce  Normal  teachers  into  our  aohoola.  This  has 
letimes  been  done  to  the  exclusion  of  home  applicants.  We 
aid  be  glad  if  we  had  home  talent  enough  of  the  ri^t  kind  for  all 

schools,  and  hope,  as  the  fruits  of  our  High  School  continue  to 
in,  we  shall.  But  until  those  of  our  young  people  who  wish  to 
:h  shall  not  simply  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches, 

shall  also  acquaint  themaelves  somewhat  with  the  best  methods 
reaching,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  put  into  our  large  and  diffi- 
:  schools. 

}uaiiJieation  of  Teachers. — In  this  matter  of  the  qualification  of 
:hers,  we  are  even  now  far  behind  some  of  the  old  countries 
ch  we  sometimes  vunty  think  we  have  outgrown.  In  the  North- 
man States,  for  instance,  teachers  must  graduate  from  a  Nonnal 
titution,  pass  a  rigid  examination,  and  then  teach  tiiree  years  on 
bation,  before  receiving  a  final  certificate.  Wurtemburg  requires 
\,  notice  of  an  intention  to  teach  shall  be  given ;  then  follow  two 
rs  of  preparation  for  a  Normal  course,  which  consumes  three  years 
-e.  Then  two  years  must  be  spent  as  an  assistant  in  as  approved 
>lic  School,  after  which,  if  the  candidate  passes  a  final  examination, 
nay  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of  teaching  a  Primary  School,  and 
r  consider  himself  in  the  line  of  promotion.  But  a  great  many 
>ar  people  think  that  almost  anybody  can  teach  a  Primary  School  1 
dently  we  need  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a 
d  teacher  before  we  can  hope  for  any  great  degree  of  perfection 
<nr  Common  Schools. 
Bdtoet  CammUtt.^.  H.  Koow,  J.  W.  HAinna*,  Guaoi  H.  Hawma. 
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WEST  BOTLSTON. 

Order  in  school  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  only  question  is  hov 
to  obtain  and  maintsdn  it.  And  all  parties  are  interested  in  its  sola- 
tion,  and  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  in  the  best  way.  The  teaeher 
and  every  scholar,  and  every  parent  and  guar^an  whose  children  are 
educated  in  our  schools,  as  well  as  the  school  committee,  and  all  par- 
ties  are  under  the  highest  obligation,  not  only  to  know  how,  but  to 
contribute  also  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact  of  good  order  in 
school. 

First,  then,  let  the  teacher  go  into  the  school  with  the  undeniand- 
ing  that  she  will  be  sustained  by  the  committee  and  by  the  paroit^ 
and  guardians  of  the  children.  This  will  give  her  confidence  sod 
courage.  Let  her  have  some  definite  view  of  her  own  of  what  it  13 
needful  to  require  of  her  pupils.  And  whatever  is  needful,  let  h€r 
insist  upon  with  firmness.  Let  her  assume  and  msdntain  a  digmtj 
and  reserve  which  shall  command  respect.  Not  a  formal  and  affected 
dignity,  but  let  her  feel  her  superiority  and  ability  to  govern  and  to 
teach ;  for  frivolity  will  beget  contempt  even  in  children.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  her  approach  the  children  with  that  frankness  and 
friendliness  of  demeanor  and  expression  which  shall  gdn  thdr  ooofi- 
dence  and  esteem.  Let  her  convince  them  by  all  means  Hiat  she  is 
their  friend,  and  is  toiling  for  their  good.  This  may  all  be  done  witb- 
out  any  abatement  of  true  dignity  or  loss  of  respect.  Let  her  be 
strictly  just  and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  her  govenuneot 
and  in  imparting  instruction.  In  the  nature  of  things,  she  will  love 
some  scholars  more  than  others;  but  never  should  she  be  guilty  <^ 
injustice  or  neglect  in  school  to  those  loved  least.  Let  the  teadter 
observe  these  things,  and  if  she  is  capable  of  loving  and  makiBg 
herself  lovable,  an  affection  will  spring  up  between  herself  and  he 
charge  which  will  insure  obedience  and  great  success,  and  the  use  of 
the  rod  and  the  ferrule,  and  the  motive  of  fear  which  they  intpbe, 
will  be  needless  and  forgotten.  A  reverential  fear,  a  fear  to  do  wroag, 
will  supersede  it;  conscience  itself  will  be  aroused  and  made  to  do  iti 
legitimate  work ;  the  children  will  be  taught  to  govern  themsriveS) 
and  self-government  is  the  great  duty  of  life. 

Our  schools  are  considerably  in  advance  of  what  they  were  ten  year* 
ago.  A  more  extensive,  thorough  and  practical  attainment  of  the 
sciences  taught  and  the  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  are 
much  better  to-day  than  ever  before.  Since  the  abolishment  of  the  dis- 
trict system  the  town  has  put  its  school-houses  in  a  condition  of  con- 
venience, comfort  and  good  taste,  which  is  worthy  of  much  praise  and 
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tnlation.  It  has  constructed  four  honsea,  with  two  departments 
each,  and  one  with  a  single  department,  and  all  with  modem 
iroveraentB  of  seating,  lighting,  warming  and  ventilation,  and  aleo 
h  a  room  in  the  basement  of  each,  where  the  children  can  take 
ir  physical  exercise  and  play  during  the  moments  of  recess  and  the 
irmission,  when  the  weather  does  not  pennit  them  to  enjoy  these 
.he  open  air.  These  improvements  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
e  cost  the  town  many  thousand  dollars;  and  this  "bread"  cast 
in  the  waters  of  intellectual  improvement  will  surely  yield  as  a 
I  harvest. 

>ur  school-books  are  also  much  better  than  formerly,  being  better 
pled  to  the  wants  of  the  learners,  making  the  facts  of  science 
irer,  more  intelligible  and  practical ;  and  nsaally  we  are  able  to 
ain  teachers  who  are  up  even  with  other  improve  meets, 
fet  there  is  an  evil  in  regard  to  books  which  should  be  noticed. 
5  want  of  nniformity  in  onr  teit-books  ia  a  great  hindrance  to 
id  progress  in  education.  It  multiplies  classes,  hinders,  confuses 
I  obstructs  the  whole  process  of  learning. 
Acrdory.— D.  B.  LuuoB. 

WORCESTER. 

The  Training  School  has  graduated  twenty-nine  teachers  who 
now  successfully  engaged  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city.  At 
present,  eight  young  ladies  are  in  training  there,  all  graduates  of 

High  School.  The  success  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
es  of  thU  school,  both  in  obtaining  situations  and  in  filling  them, 
lid  seem  a  strong  inducement  for  those  wishing  to  become  teachen 
ivait  themselves  of  its  privileges.  But  the  school  could  accommo- 
e  a  class  twice  as  large. 

^wo  causes  seem  to  unite  in  keeping  this  school  small.  In  the 
',  place  those  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  which  qualifies 
m  to  enter  here,  are  unwilling  to  spend  a  year  more  in  specific 
paration  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  desire  present  employ- 
it. 

a  the  second  place,  some  may  prefer  teaching  in  a  grade  other  than 
one  for  which,  especially,  this*  school  prepares  them ;  and  all  see 
'.  we  cannot  always  employ  all  the  Primary  teachers  who  might  be 
cated  in  that  school.  A  school  of  this  character,  to  meet  our 
its  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  grade  of  teachers,  though  this 
he  most  important ;  its  supply  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  single 
;  its  influence  should  not  be  confined,  nor  should  its  graduates 
;  for  employment  to  one  place. 
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Mechanical  and  Indtsstrial  Draioing  School, — This  is  the  first 
school  of  the  kind  established  under  the  law  of  May  16^  1870.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  early  in  Jane.  Their  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  which  were  adopted,  are  embodied  in 
the  following : — 

To  (he  Mayer  and  School  Board  of  Worcester: 

The  special  committee,  appointed  June  5th,  to  consider  the  recommendatiofi 
for  opening  a  Drawing  School  for  adults,  submit  the  following  report: 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Creneral  Court,  a  law  was  enacted,  the  first  m- 
tion  of  which  includes  drawing  among  the  studies  requred  to  be  taught  in  tke 
Public  Schools;  the  second  section  directs  that  every  city  and  town  haTiBgnare 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually,  make  proTtsion  for  gimg  ^ 
instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  oyer  fifkeen  yean  d 
age,  &c. 

The  instruction  now  given  in  the  Public  Schools  includes  drawing,  in  owpE- 
ance  with  the  first  section  of  this  law ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  we  were 
in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  State,  so  far  as  to  be  only  the  ttastd 
city  to  adopt  this,  as  a  regular  branch  of  study,  and  thns  to  anticipate  the  abon 
legislation  which  affinns  its  importance. 

The  second  section  obliges  towns  and  cities  of  the  aiie  of  oori  to  provide  fir 
the  instruction  contemplated ;  but  the  character  and  extent  of  that  instnctta 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  wish  of  the  school  committee,  under  wkw 
direction  it  is  to  be  given. 

Industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  means,  that  which  is  of  use  in  any  of  t^ 
industries  of  life ;  and  to  be  of  use,  it  must  be  simple  and  practical;  but  li  caa 
be  neither  simple  nor  practical,  unless  it  is  thorough  and  scientific.  It  ii  tbr 
opinion  of  your  committee,  therefore,  that  no  instruction  oaght  to  be  pnnrided 
for,  which  is  not  of  this  character.  And  we  believe  that  there  are  three  reqsi- 
sites  for  such  instruction,  viz :  free-hand  drawing,  which  gives  costroi  ef  ^ 
muscles,  and  educates  the  hand  to  obey  the  will  more  perfectly;  aoiue  knovl- 
edge  of  geometric  forms  and  figures  which  enables  one  to  see  in  a  drawiif,  srt 
merely  a  combination  of  lines  and  angles,  but  the  elevations  and  depresMSi 
the  surfaces,  edges  and  corners  represented ;  and  lastly,  practice  in  dravia( 
from  objects  themselves,  by  which  one  is  enabled  to  make  the  real  form  i^^p^t 
and  stand  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the  fiat  paper. 

In  a  course  of  this  kind  not  less  than  thirty  lessons  are  required :  five  ia  ^ 
hand  drawing  alone ;  &ye  more  to  alternate  with  lessons  in  geomeCrir  fans- 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  in  drawing  from  objects  and  mechanical  drawtof- 
This  proportion  may  vary  with  dififerent  classes,  and  can  best  be  fixed  by  ^ 
teachers. 

This  course  of  instruction  may  be  to  some  extent  complete  in  itself,  so  ss  to  ^ 
valuable  if  carried  no  farther ;  and  yet  the  course  next  year,  if  the  schooS  i> 
continued,  may  go  on  from  the  point  where  thb  terminates. 

**♦♦♦•»  •• 

To  bring  this  matter  before  the  board  in  definite  form  for  action,  your  cocb- 
mittee  submit  the  following : — 
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ietolved,  That  the  nip«rint«Ddent  of  (chods  be  requested  to  engage  Bojtitoii 
II,  and  to  secure  the  lerricei  of  Pro&  Gladwin  and  Alden,  for  «  Bcbool  of 
ustrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  upon  the  plan  set  forth  ia  tlw  tbregoing 

Hiat  he  caase  DOticea  of  the  proposed  ichoal  to  be  published  in  tbo  dail]' 

■en,  tetting  forth  its  purpose  and  iuTiting  application  for  admitsion  to  bs 

1«  at  hi*  office. 

rhat,  from  these  applicants,  be  admit  as  man;  as  the  school  will  acc(Humodat«, 

lung  such  dbcrinunation  as  he,  in  connection  with  a  committee  appointed  for 

purpose,  majr  deem  best ;  and 

[hat  he  open  the  school  October  iStb,  provided  not  less  than  twentj  i^U- 

:ts  be  received. 

Georob  W.  Gals, 
R.  N.  Ubbiah, 

D.  S.  GODDABD, 

Commiltee. 
rrr  Hali,  Sept.  49, 18T0. 

[a  accordance  with  the  above  reaolves  applications  were  received 
the  saperintendent's  office ;  and  instead  of  the  twenty,  thought 
)e8aar7  to  warrant  proceding  with  the  enterprise,  in  aboat  one 
ek,  more  than  two  hnndred  had  applied.  So  large  a  number  had 
ibeen  provided  for;  but  on  examining  the  list  it  was  foand  that 
le  could  reasonably  be  ezcladed  except  pupils  from  the  day  schools, 
whom  instruction  is  already  provided.  Omitting  these,  and  such 
were  in  any  way  deterred  irom  entering  the  school,  there  remained 
>, — 136  men  and  9  women.  These  were  oi^anized  into  two  classes 
free-band  drawing,  each  meeting  two  evenings  a  week.  After 
se  classes  were  opened,  many  others  applied  for  admission ;  bat 
!r  some  progress  had  been  made,  beginners  could  not  so  profitably 
amenoe ;  the  classes  were  full ;  the  enterprise  was  new  ;  the  strength 
tiie  teachers  limited;  it  was  not  thought  beat  therefore  to  open  a 

'  In  respect  of  age  there  were  forty-nine  under  20,  sixty-one  between 
and  30,  twenty-eight  between  30  and  40,  four  between  40  and  50, 
)  between  50  and  60,  and  one  over  60.  In  respect  of  occupation 
re  were  machinists  42 ;  carpenters  26 ;  pattern  makers  7 ;  teacbera 
masons  3 ;  farmers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  clerks  and  architects  4 
h ;  oi^n  builders,  book-keepers,  painters,  armorers  and  engravers 
»ch;  insorancfl  agents,  civil  engineers,  reed  makers,  engineers, 
lolsterers,  monlders,  wire  drawers,  blacksmiths  1  each ;  miscella- 
(ns,  24.  Since  the  class  started  very  few  have  dropped  out.  More 
n  half  the  class  walk  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  and  more  than 
Kthirds  of  them  are  in  their  seats  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
(inning.  Only  five  of  them  have  ever  been  in  a  drawing  class 
ore,  thoogh  voluntary  classes  have  been  held  in  the  dty  for  years." 
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Upon  the  completion  of  the  ten  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  bj 
Prof.  Gladwin  contemplated  by  the  committee,  it  was  found  that 
about  one-third  of  the  class  wished  to  continue  them.  The  remun- 
ing  numbers  could  not  be  taught  mechanical  drawing  in  a  single  daai. 
Mr.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  the  Washburn  machine  shop,  was 
therefore  engaged  for  the  second  class,  Prof.  Alden  taking  the  other. 
A  pupil  of  the  Institute  has  assisted  in  both. 

The  course  of  introductory  instruction  in  free-hand  is  as  follows:— 
*<  Three  lessons  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  plain  and  orna- 
mental forms  composed  of  those  lines.  Three  lessons  in  corves.  Tvo 
lessons  in  perspective.    Two  lessons  in  review. 

*<  For  the  first  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  say  three-fourths,  is  spent  in  learning  the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.  Descriptive  geometry  is  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  one  sense ;  that  is,  it  is  the  method  of  representing  any  object 
in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection,  in  any  position.  A  knowle^ 
of  geometry  proper  is  of  incalculable  value  as  a  prelinunary,  bat  is 
not  indispensable.  The  problems  to  be  given  must  be  selected  with 
great  care ;  and  the  aid  of  a  blackboard,  so  contrived  as  to  show  the 
two  planes,  is  of  great  importance.  The  remaining  lessons  may  be 
devoted  to  simple  or  complicated  problems  in  construction,  acoordiog 
to  the  proficiency  of  each  pupil.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  instruction  differs  widely  from  the  one  usually  followed  in  dasses 
connected  with  our  voluntary  organizations.  That  plan  is  to  gire  the 
pupil  certain  arbitrary  rules  for  producing  certain  results,  and  papils 
are  generally  allowed  to  choose  their  own  studies.  This  plan  con- 
templates the  mastery  of  the  great  principles  of  projection.  So  that 
the  pupil  can  delineate  any  form  he  wishes,  and  put  it  in  any  de^red 
position." 

All  the  instruction  in  these  classes  is  oral.  The  teacher  illastitto^ 
with  crayon  at  the  board;  at  first,  drawing  in  advance  of  the  class  the 
figure  he  wishes  them  to  copy ;  and,  farther  on,  showing  what  per- 
spective is  by  models,  cubes,  cones,  cylinders,  spheres  and  a  few  other 
simple  forms  before  the  eye,  and  their  representation  by  lines  ujk* 
the  board.  In  the  mechanical  classes  the  projection  of  any  objt'Ct 
upon  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  plane  is  shown  by  a  small  black- 
board, hinged  in  the  middle.  When  placed  at  right  angles  the  i^'> 
planes  are  seen ;  when  open  it  appears  the  ordinary  sur&ce  on  wbiih 
the  two  planes  must  be  represented.  In  this  simple,  practical  war* 
principles  are  elucidated, — not  mystified  by  abstract  definitions. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  paper,  pencils,  rubber,  and  a  nmil': 
drawing  board  only, — except  that  the  mechanical  class  have  a  sim]  le 
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et  of  instraments :  a  pair  of  adjustable  dividers,  a  pen,  a  scale,  a  T 
^aare,  aaA  a,  triangle. 

The  entire  cost  of  these  classes,  eighty  lessons  in  all,  or  thirty  to 
lach  class,  is  aboat  (900 ;  or  not  far  from  (6.00  to  each  pnpil. 

To  the  promptness  of  this  board,  to  the  generosity  of  the  trastees 
if  tho  Institute,  to  the  ability  and  enthnsiasm  of  the  instractors,  and 
!specially  to  the  wise  direction  and  impnlse  given  by  Prof.  C.  O. 
Phompson,  is  dae  the  success  of  this  school  which  ia  the  model  of  its 
:ind,  and  which  will  lead,  it  is  believed,  to  still  further  cultivation  of 
I  fruitfal  field. 

Teacheri. — "Nert  to  tlie  preaching  of  God's  Holy  Word,  I  know 
>f  no  more  Godly  purpose  that  a  man  goeth  about,  than  the  teaching 
I  schole."  These  are  the  words  of  R<^er  Ascham,  Preceptor  of 
jneen  Elizabeth ;  and  three  centuries,  though  they  have  modified  the 
ipelling  of  the  words,  have  only  made  the  truth  the  more  apparent, 
rhe  dignity  and  importance  of  this  profession  is  often  undervalued  or 
nisnnderstood.  To  the  obscure  preceptor  are  due  those  influenues 
vhich  produced  a  Shakspeare,  and  rendered  the  queen  illustrious. 
Uany  a  man  who  has  filled  a  large  place  in  history,  received  the  first 
mpalse  from  his  teachers.  No  class  of  persons  has  a  more  powerful 
nfluence  upon  the  nation  of  the  immediate  future.  It  is  questionable 
whether  even  the  exception  in  the  above  quotation  should  he  made. 
Fbe  teacher,  five  or  six  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week,  with  the 
idvantage  of  superior  age,  is  moulding  the  impressible  minda  of  youth, 
ind,  whether  he  will  or  not,  leaving  more  or  less  distinctly,  upon  fitly 
ninds  and  characters,  the  Impress  of  his  own.  Teachers  are  a  power 
>ehind  the  throne  of  public  opinion,  by  which  that  throne  itself  is 
noved.  No  tramp  of  fame  calls  to  this  field  of  humble  yet  effective 
ahor.  When  some  heroic  action,  some  discovery  in  science,  or  some 
ieed  of  patriotic  valor  is  heralded  through  the  land,  no  one  thinks  of 
:be  teachen  by  whom  the  virtue  was  encouraged  and  the  industry 
itimulated  by  which  high  attcunmenta  become  possible.  To  them, 
partly,  is  often  due  the  credit  of  other  men's  success,  as  on  them  may 
partly  rest  the  responsibility  of  others'  failure. 

To  fit  one  for  this  high  calling,  there  is  need  of  the  most  careful 
)reparation  and  the  most  conscientious  devotion.  Yet  numbers  are 
inxions  to  engage  in  it,  not  only  without  professional  training,  but 
ilmost  without  education ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  low  is  the 
popular  standard  of  what  should  he  required  in  a  teacher,  and  bow 
ittle  the  value  of  the  best  talent  is  really  appreciated. 

The  average  length  of  time  female  teachers  continue  in  the  business 
lere  is  about  four  years.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers 
LTc  females.    Very  likely  and  properly  this  per  cent,  will  continue  to 
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be  nearly  as  large.  For  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  society  and 
higher  than  human  laws,  their  time  of  service  will  as  a  rule  continue 
to  be  short.  But  frequent  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  injuri- 
ous. There  should  be  a  conservative  element  among  them, — a  class 
permanently  employed. 

Statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  engaged  in  teach- 
ing is  smaller  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  there  is  an  army  of 
agents,  urging  upon  the  public  that  which  is  not  desirable,  and  of 
persons  courting  success  in  unproductive  employments  for  which  they 
are  not  qualified.  If  the  men  of  talent  among  these  would  fit  tJhem- 
selves  to  be  teachers,  and  engage  in  this  noble  work,  they  would 
become  useful  members  of  society,  and,  in  elevating  humanity,  find 
themselves  ennobled  and  their  self-respect  restored.  The  policy 
which  has  driven  young  men  fix>m  this  profession  is  not  good.  To 
retain  i^  it,  in  sufficient  numbers,  those  whose  ability  may  illustrate  its 
capacity  for  good,  requires  a  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of  its 
importance. 

Attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  be^ 
ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  average  whole  number  belonging  to  the 
schools.  During  the  summer  term  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  the  city 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  many  children  were  withdrawn  firom  the 
schools  on  that  account.  This  will  probably  fully  explain  the  decrase 
of  about  .007  from  the  per  cent,  of  last  year.  But  after  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  necessary  absence,  the  number  of  pupils  isho 
attend  school  with  no  regularity  is  alarmingly  great.  There  can  be 
no  good  reason  for  the  constant  absence  of  one  pupil  fnmi  evefy 
eleven;  or  the  absence  of  each  scholar  one-eleventh  of  the  time. 
The  cost  of  the  schools  is  the  same  as  if  all  were  present.  By  ^^e 
absences  then  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  this  expense  is  lost.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  no  absence.  So  much  absence  is 
needless  and  should  be  prevented.  By  the  rules  of  the  school  board 
^'  Sickness,  domestic  af&iction,  and  absence  from  town  are  regarded  » 
the  only  legitimate  causes  of  absence  or  tardiness.  All  other  cases 
must  be  considered  as  in  violation  of  the  rule  and  treated  aa  misde- 
meanors. Absence  from  any  of  the  schools  for  other  than  the  sped:M 
causes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  days  during  one  tenn, 
shall  subject  the  pupil  to  discipline.  In  every  instance  of  absence  or 
tardiness,  a  written  statement,  or  personal  explanation,  shall  be 
required  of  the  parent,  master  or  guardian,  on  the  return  of  the  pupil 
to  school,  or  at  the  next  session,  that  the  teacher  may  know  whether 
the  cause  is  legitimate  or  otherwise." 

To  enforce  this  rule,  it  is  generally  necessary  only  to  point  out  to 
parents  and  guardians  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance,  both  to  thdr 
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children  and  to  the  Bchoola.  But  if  moral  means  iail,  the  ultimate 
remedy  ia  expulsion  from  school ;  that  i»,  to  cure  the  evil  of  ocoa- 
Bional  abeence  we  compel  constaDt  absence.  As  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, such  a  remedy  ia  applied  with  great  hesitation.  For  those  who 
wilfully  or  carelessly  detain  their  children  from  school,  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  some  other  means  should  not  be  used.  What 
right  have  a  few  persona  thus  to  defeat  almost  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
good  our  schools  might  accomplish? 

The  right  of  a  parent  to  control  his  own  children  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  But  that  control  is  limited.  He  cannot  take  their  lives  as  he 
could  under  the  Roman  law ;  he  cannot  deprive  them  of  food ;  nor  of 
at  least  a  little  education.  And  so  when  they  are  once  in  school,  he 
is  morally  bound  that  their  irregularity  shall  not  retard  the  general 
progress,  and  thus  in&inge  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Those  few  par- 
ents who  suppose  themselves  possessed  of  the  right  to  detain  their 
children  at  home  any  day  because,  forsooth,  they  are  taxed  to  support 
the  schools,  should  be  reminded  of  their  daty  by  some  means  more 
eSective  and  more  just  than  to  dismiss  those  children  entirely. 

Besides  irregular  pupils  there  are  children  under  fifteen  yean  of 
age,  who  do  not  even  nominally  attend  school  mors  than  one  term  in 
a  year,  if  at  all.  This  leads  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  make  attendance  compulsory. 

As  intimated  above,  other  rights  are  to  be  considered  besides  that 
of  the  parent  over  his  child.  The  child  himself,  every  huoian  being, 
has  a  right  to  such  a  training  as  will  fit  him  for  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, jost  as  he  has  a  right  to  care,  food  and  nument  in  the  helpless 
years  of  infancy.  The  parent  who  abandons  an  infant  may  be  pun- 
ished ;  BO  should  he  be  punished  who  neglects  the  education  of  his 
child.  The  infant  would  perish.  The  child  in  ignorance  may  live  in 
wretchedness  and  toil,  to  curse  his  parents,  and  by  his  blighted  life  to 
reproach  sodety,  if  not  by  crimes  to  visit  it  with  retribution  for  the 
evil  it  should  have  prevented. 

Society  then  has  rights.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  each, 
whether  our  fcllow-citiEens  are  intelligent  or  ignorant.  We  are  all 
concerned  whether  in  the  future  our  children  are  to  live  in  an  edu-  . 
cated  community,  or  in  the  semi-barbarous  state  of  prevailing  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  shame  that  any  intelligent  freeman — and  no  others  are 
free — can  stand  at  the  ballot-box  and  see  his  vote  cancelled  by  some 
ragged,  nnkempt  sot,  whose  leering  eye  cannot  see  nor  his  benighted 
mind  comprehend  the  printed  ballot  he  casts.  Where  this  is  possible, 
democracy  is  a  sham.  To  establish  firmly  republican  institutions, 
such  a  thing  must  be  made  impossible.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
and  not  from  benevolence  merely,  the  State  has  established  free 
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schools.  Bat  this  defence  is  not  complete,  while  those  who  know  not 
the  advantages  of  those  schools  may  desert  them.  To  secare  the 
education  of  children,  the  law  of  this  State  imposes  a  fine  upon  all 
parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  twelve  weeks 
each  year  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  years ;  and  another  Uw 
fixes  a  penalty  upon  all  persons  in  whose  employ  children  are  fonnd, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school  eighteen 
weeks  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  such  employment,  or 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school 
eleven  weeks  during  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to 
school  from  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  proprietors  be  it  said,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  com* 
ply  with  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  as  soon  as  they  learned  its  existence. 
To  them  it  had  been  unknown.  And  under  the  first  of  these  two 
laws  children  are  in  school  to-day,  who  otherwise  would  be  m  the 
street.  Not  the  infiiction  of  the  penalty,  but  the  fear  of  it,  keeps 
them  there.  To  the  credit  of  the  city  be  it  said,  these  annatoral  par- 
ents number  less  than  a  dozen. 

One  hundred  and  five  weeks  at  least,  or  a  Uttle  more  than  two  and 
a  half  school  years,  the  child  fifteen  years  of  age,  bom  in  this  State, 
must  have  attended  school.  This  little  is  important ;  it  may  create  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  further  search ;  but  it  is  very 
little,  and  wholly  inadequate,  if  intelligence  is  the  qualification  ^ 
citizenship.    At  this  point  the  State's  defence  is  weak. 

The  tax-payers  also  have  rights.  In  the  necessity  of  the  State,  is 
found  the  only  justification  of  taxing  citizens  to  support  schools. 
For  the  sake  of  universal  education  taxes  are  imposed,  which  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  rich,  many  of  whom  have  few  if  any  children  in  Pnb- 
lie  Schools.  "  Why  must  I,"  one  of  them  may  ask,  "  pay  these  thoa- 
sands  for  schools  to  which  I  have  no  children  to  send?"  "Because, 
we  answer,  "  your  property  and  life  are  protected  by  a  govemmcflt 
whose  comer-stone  is  popular  education ;  your  land  is  worth  more  in 
an  intelligent  community;  you  hold  that  property  subject  to  yonr 
duty  to  society,  and  a  part  of  this  duty  is  to  help  educate  the  chil- 
dren." He  may  conjLinue,  "But  my  poor  neighbor's  large  family  ^o 
not  attend  school ;  some  of  them  work  in  the  shops,  some  range  about 
my  fields,  and  some  rob  my  garden  and  fruit-trees.  I  am  compelled 
to  support  schools  for  all,  but  not  all  attend.**  We  enforce  the  la'r; 
eleven  weeks  the  children  go  to  school ;  again  they  are  at  lai^.  Oar 
friend  goes  on,  "  I  am  taxed  to  support  schools  for  all,  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  these  children  attend  only  three ;  two-thirds  of  my  tax  is 
extortion."    And  to  this  we  can  make  no  reply. 
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Jnetica  to  the  tax-payer,  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  our  duty  to  the 
hildren  demand  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  all  children  of 
chool  age,  during  the  whole  time  when  Bchools  are  supported  at  the 
luhlic  expense ;  alloving,  however,  private  schools  to  be  patronized 
>y  those  who  prefer  them,  and  those  of  feeble  health  to  be  excused, 
n  this  logical  position  the  Pablic-School  system  must  be  placed 
lefore  edacation  will  be  "universally  difibsed." 

This  law  would  not  be  the  substitution  of  force  for  pereuauon.  It 
rould  command  only  what  ninety-nine  one  hundred^a  of  all  good 
aen  are  now  doing.  It  would  be  but  the  formal  expression  of  what 
;  now  the  Opinion  of  society,  and  like  the  faint  approximation  to  it 
?hich  we  now  have,  and  like  all  good  laws,  would  operate  less  by  ita 
■enalty  than  by  fear  of  its  penalty.  And  nnder  such  a  law,  many  a 
loor  man  would  find  the  means  of  educating  his  children,  who  now 
hinks  himself  unable  to  dispense  with  the  small  earnings  of  childiah 
tands,  and  many  a  tippler  would  be  compelled  to  leave  his  cups. 
5i<perMl«Nd«f  ^  Public  fidkooXk— ALBUtt  P.  Mabblk. 

Jie^xtrt  of  the  CommittM  on  the  Truant  School. 

GentJemen  of  the  City  Council:  The  Committee  on  the  Truant 
School  respectfully  snhmit  the  following  report : — 

Under  the  State  law,  which  requires  cities  and  towns  to  make  all 
leedful  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants,  this  school  was  estab- 
ished  at  the  city  farm,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  dty  in  1863.  It  was 
>pened  in  December  of  that  year,  and  waa  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
ruant  commissioner.  By  a  change  in  the  law  in  the  year  1867,  the 
:are  of  this  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  board 
>f  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  expenses  of  the  school  which,  previ- 
>iiBly,  had  been  included  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  have 
ince  that  time  been  made  a  distinct  item. 

The  yearly  cost  for  each  boy  is  about  tl70.  This  outlay  acoom< 
tliahes  more  than  the  education  and  reformation  of  a  single  boy; 
hough  when  wc  consider  from  what  he  is  saved,  this  seems  but  a 
mall  expense.  The  fact  of  truancy  implies  the  absence  of  proper 
larental  care ;  and  the  boy  who,  when  left  to  himself  forsakes  his 
chool,  will  not  foil  to  receive  on  the  street  an  education  in  the  school 
»f  vice.  To  save  a  boy  from  the  consequences  of  such  conduct,  is 
rorth  more  than  tHO,  and  many  an  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
ricious  idle  wanderer  transformed  at  this  school  into  a  well-behaved 
ind  stndious  boy.  But  great  as  the  benefit  in  most  cases  derived  at 
his  school  by  the  pnpils  themselves  is  believed  to  be,  this  is  font  a 
imall  part  of  the  good  it  aocomplishes.    By  a  wholesome  regard  for 
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its  restraints,  many  an  idler  in  inclination  and  wish  is  retained  in 
schooL 

The  snperintendent  of  the  almshoase  has  the  general  care  of  those 
sent  to  this  school.  He  attends  to  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and 
gives  them  such  liberties  about  the  premises  as  their  conduct  entitles 
them  to  receive.  A  teacher  assembles  them  for  instrnclion  and  stndj, 
four  hoars  a  day  in  summer  and  five  hours  in  winter;  and  in  &e 
teaching  reference  is  had  to  fitting  them  for  re-entering  the  Oraded 
Schools. 

Daring  the  year  the  truant  officer  has  attended  to  two  tbonsand 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  of  absence  &om  school,  from  un- 
known causes,  reported  by  the  teachers.  Of  these,  eleven  bandied 
and  eighty  were  returned  to  their  schools.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  boys  inclined  to  truancy,  have  been  assigned  to  their  schools  bj 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  Truant 
School.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  who  persisted  in  truancy,  have  been 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  municipal  court.  Eighteen  of  the 
number  have  been  sentenced  to  the  Truant  School,  for  terms  varying 
from  six  months  to  two  years;  while  the  cases  of  others  have  been 
placed  on  file. 

The  route  to  this  haven  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the 
truants  of  the  city.  If  absent  from  school  without  known  and  vaSd 
excuse,  they  are  reported  by  the  teacher  and  visited  by  the  truant 
officer ;  if  this  is  repeated,  they  are  assigned  to  the  school  which  they 
ought  to  attend  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  if  they  oontinue  on 
the  voyage  they  find  themselves  safe  in  this  school  and  away  from  a 
like  temptation.  As  seen  above,  only  a  small  proportion  go  beyond 
the  first  steps. 

In  the  discipline  of  these  boys,  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  it  seems  necessary.  But  this  means  is  not  relied  on 
wholly.  Every  one  understands  that  by  obedience,  punctuality  and 
fistithfulness,  he  may  secure  many  privileges  and  lai^r  liberty.  And 
the  committee  have  thought  that  even  more  may  be  done  in  this  direo- 
tion.  What  these  boys  need  is,  a  prudent  foresight  and  self-control,^ 
ability  to  see  a  great  good  before  them,  in  the  future,  and  the  power 
to  refuse  present  gratification  for  the  sake  of  attaining  it.  Without 
this,' they  ran  away  from  school.  With  it  they  would  have  anticipated 
the  rewards  of  faithful  study.  It  must,  then,  be  developed  in  tbam, 
as  far  as  possible,  while  here. 

For  this  end,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  system  of  rewards  by 
which  the  boy  may,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  the  term  of  his  sentence. 
Let  him  feel  that  a  certain  period  of  good  behavior  and  &ithfiil  study 
will  release  him  a  week  earlier ;  that  a  longer  continuance  in  well- 
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iDg  will  receive  a  reword  still  greater  in  proportion ;  at  the  same 
ie,  let  his  feeble  virtue  be  stimnlated  by  some  preeent  advantage, 
d  hie  impulee  to  evil  be  reitrained  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  chastise- 
iDt  or  privation,  and  in  this  way  yon  fit  him  to  regulate  his  con- 
ct  in  school  and  in  life ;  for  incentives  and  restraints  similar  to 
;se  operate  npon  men  in  society. 

Every  year  the  punitive  character  of  prisons  and  houses  of  correo- 
n  is  being  blended  more  and  more  with  the  idea  and  the  hope  of 
brmation.  In  the  late  address  of  the  governor,  we  see  that  State 
[soners  are  receiving  instroction  in  Evening  Schools,  and  thns  alay- 
;  that  ignorance  which  is,  to  so  lai^  an  extent,  the  source  of  their 
mea.  Such  a  school  as  ours  is  in  the  van  of  that  movement ;  for  it 
«mpts  to  dry  up  the  souroe,  and  Urns  prevent  ciime.  One  hundred 
liars  here  may  save  the  police  force  a  thousand. 
This  school  has  accommodations  for  twenty-four  pupils.  Only 
out  half  that  number  are  tiiere,  on  an  average.  More  might  be 
x>mpIiBhed  without  much  additional  outlay.  There  ia  a  class  of 
renile  offenders,  brought  before  the  munidpal  court  for  offences  not 
B  most  serious,  for  whom  the  punishment  must  be  either  fine  or 
ptisonment.  The  fine  foils  upon  parents,  who  in  some  cases  lament 
d  suffer  for  what  tiiey  would  gladly  prevent.  Imprisonment  would 
nish,  but  might  not  improve  the  offender.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
jpriety  in  sending  one  boy  to  the  city  farm  because  he  mli  not 
enA  school,  and  another,  no  worse  than  he,  and  eqaally  in  need  of 
itmotion,  to  jail  where  he  cannot  attend  school. 
Some  provision  should  be  mode  by  which  boys  guilty  of  petty 
bnces,  no  worse  in  their  oharacter  than  truancy,  may  be  sent  to  this 
lool.  We  doubt  not  that  yon,  gentlemen,  will  take  such  action  in 
■  direction  as  may  be  needfiil.  And  in  view  of  this  it  would  seem 
Lt  the  appropriation  for  this  school,  though  larger  than  neoessary 
t  year,  should  not  be  reduced  for  the  present 
TnaM  Bducl  CemmUutf^AhaMxt  P.  M*""",  Jaus U.  Dkuhait,  D. T,  PABxn. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


' 

1 

• 

o 

AmVDASOB. 

Time  Kept. 

i 

• 

us 

1 

o 

6 

"A 

CITIES     ANI 
TOWNS. 

1 

1 

Ezpenie. 

Boston,     . 

690 

331 

1,021 

6  months. 

71 

•20,000  00 

Brighton,  . 

. 

24 

5 

20 

2  months. 

2 

125  00 

Brookltne, 

— 

70 

27 

43 

16  weeks. 

4 

331  00 

Cambridge, 

- 

167 

110 

135 

4  months. 

14 

1,500  00 

Canton,     • 

8 

75 

114 

121 

16  weeks. 

3 

299  04 

Charlestown,     . 

,      . 

184 

99 

113 

8  months. 

9 

1,342  29 

Chester,    . 

— 

20 

3 

16 

6  weeks. 

1 

— 

Concord,  . 

,      . 

6 

10 

12 

3  mos.  1  w'k. 

3 

125  00 

Dedham,  . 

2 

164 

91 

122 

{ 4  months.  > 
J3      "       f 

35 

437  00 

Fall  RiTer, 

3 

226 

83 

170 

74  evenings. 

10 

794  52 

Fitchbnrg, 

— 

41* 

— 

25 

54 

8 

- 

Lawrence, 

. 

260 

285 

139 

4  months. 

12 

800  00 

Lowell, 

.      2 

708 

296 

334 

56  eyenings. 

33 

2,203  76 

Lynn,       . 
Medford,  . 

4 

220 

110 

198 

33 

81 

1,450'  00 

— 

41 

6 

19 

12  weeks. 

2 

421  33 

New  Bedford,   . 

. 

45 

25 

40 

6  months. 

3 

800  00 

Kewburyport,   , 

— 

40 

- 

- 

— 

4 

- 

Newton,    . 

-. 

80 

20 

40 

10  weeks. 

3 

100  00 

Northampton,    . 

3 

141 

51 

144 

6  months. 

7 

900  00 

N.  Bridgewater. 

J      — 

83 

57 

90 

3 

3 

225  00 

Qnincy,     . 

-. 

211 

13 

130 

12  weeks 

8 

600  26 

j^alem, 

. 

143 

48 

62 

82  eyen'gs. 

5 

811  56 

Salislnry, 

. 

40 

— 

— 

3  months. 

2 

100  00 

Springfield, 
Tannton,  . 

2 

110 

75 

77 

80  evenings. 

9 

410  00 

m. 

105 

47 

99 

2  weeks. 

12 

450  00 

Ware, 

. 

56 

21 

45 

2  mos.  8  djrs. 

2 

181  87 

Watertown, 

,                . 

40 

30 

60 

3  months. 

3 

• 

Westborongh,   . 

— 

28 

23 

— 

10  weeks. 

1 

100  00 

Westfield, . 

,                » 

35 

17 

26 

28  evenings. 

4 

100  00 

West   Roxbnry 

. 

71 

48 

35 

5  months. 

5 

700  00 

Wobum,  . 

m. 

83 

16 

15 

91  evenings 

2 

240  58 

Wor^ster, 

3 

275 

278 

128 

5  months. 

8 

1,212  94 

*  Both  males  and  females. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Fibst  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  tmms  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these 
sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such 
School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation 
of  their  income  being  necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in 
defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contri- 
bution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  con- 
tributions, however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the 
Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while 
tbe  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in 
a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to 
its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with 
other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1870-71,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  ibr 
1869-70.    It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Pibst  Series. 


[fob  the  state.] 


TcMe  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by 
the  different  Towne  in  the  State^  for  the  education  of  each  Chili  in 
the  Towny  between  the  ages  of  5  am?  15  years,* 


m 

^ 

P 

i 

r^ 

1 

O 

3 
6 
9 
4 

15 

5 

8 

2 

21 

10 

12 

11 

7 

17 
20 
19 
14 
13 
16 
29 
22 
43 
30 

27 
28 
200 
111 
85 
24 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


TOWNS. 


BROOKLINE, 

Newton,  . 
BelmoDt, . 
Milton,     . 
Lexington, 
Brighton, 
Boston,    . 
West  Bonbury 
Somerville, 
Nahant,    . 
Waltham, 
Medford, . 
Arlington, 
Framingham, 
Springfield, 
Weston,  . 
Watertown, 
Swampscott, 
Hyde  Park, 
Winchester, 
Charlestown, 
Westfield, 
Need  ham, 
Everett,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Revere,    . 
W   Springfield 
Andover, 
Cambridge, 
Lowell,    . 


GO 


Si 

III 


125 
22 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 


82  9 
63  2 
52.7 
45  9 
21.2 
30.7 
56.8 
18  40.5 
18  07.4 
17  89  5 
17  77.1 
17  67.2 
16  97.4 
16  66  6 
00 
98  5 
98.2 
94.2 
78.9 
15  20.3 
14  813 
58  9 
51.4 
35  2 
281 
12.6 
92.1 
92 
721 
65 


16 
15 
15 
15 
15 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 


$28,490  04 
54,000  00 

6,150  00 
10,000  00 

7,000  00 

17,200  00 

906,000  00 

30,000  00 

46,450  00 

1,700  001 
25,234  77 
19,740  00 
11,457  59, 
12,400  001 
67,714  221 

3,133  001 
14,000  00 

5,500  00 
15,000  00 

9,000  00 
90,075  53 
16,500  00 
10,000  00 

6,200  00 
53,938  31 

2,700  00 

6,000  00 

9,576  42 

110,951  98 

87,865  17 


ill 


TOTAL. 


«  9 


III 


1,103 

2,386 

273' 

466 

830 

8471 

46801, 

1,630 

2,570 

95 

1,420 

1,117 

675 

744 

4,232 

196 

876 

345 

»50 

592 

6,081 

1,131 

669, 

432 

3,777 

191 

431 

6^ 

8,086 

6,437 


re 

1^ 


*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  In  the  next  or  Seeood  Stffc*  "^ 
Tables,  showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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^•g-^s 

^^, 

i2    j 

1 

• 

i 

u 
O 

TOWNS. 

am     approprlal 
by  towns  for  ea 
child    between 
and   15  years 
age. 

moant  raised 
taxes  for  the  sv 
port  of  Schools 

icome  of  SarpI 
EtoTenae  approp 
ited  to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

0.  of  Children  1 
tween    5   and 
years  of  age. 

mount  contrlba' 
for  board  and  fu 

Ph 

h 

1    00 

< 

1     «•■- 

I» 

< 

87 

81 

Dedham,  . 

913  54.8 

$19,217  50 

. 

_ 

1,419 

26!  321  Maiden,  . 

13  40.8 

19,000  00 

- 

— 

1,417 

- 

46  33  Peabodj, . 

13  194 

19,000  00 

- 

- 

1,440 

- 

116;  34  Lancaster, 

13  12  2 

4,200  00 

— 

— 

820 

m. 

31 

86 1  Worcester, 

12  84  8 

96,606  29 

— 

— 

7,519 

. 

53 

36,  Reading, . 

12  79.7 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

547 

9300  00 

18 

37 

Melrose,  . 

12  77.8 

8,200  00 

— 

— 

642 

— 

51 

38  Plymouth, 

12  69.7 

14,500  00 

- 

- 

1,142 

.- 

41 

39  Concord, . 

12  58.9 

5,300  00 

- 

- 

421 

— 

74 

40  Northampton,  . 

12  39.3 

24,080  00 

— 

.- 

1,948 

— 

52 

41 1  Granby,  . 
42;  Haverhill, 

12  26.1 

1,925  00 

— 

— 

157 

— 

40 

12  24  4 

26,000  00 

9521  18 

26,521 18 

2,166 

-. 

39 

43,  Nantucket, 

12  21.4 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

655 

- 

48   44'  Amherdt, . 

12  10  3 

8,000  00 

— 

— 

661 

300  00 

83 

45  New  Braintree, 

11  81.2 

1,571  00 

— 

— 

133 

» 

88 

46  Wellfleet, 

11  79.2 

5,000  00 

— 

— 

424 

- 

59 

47  Longmeadow,  . 

11  73.8 

8,000  00 

134  22 

3,134  22 

267 

- 

44 

48 1  North  Andover, 

11  62.8 

6,000  00 

- 

— 

516 

.- 

36 

49 1  Bridge  water,    . 

11  53.8 

7,800  00 

- 

— 

676 

— 

84 

50|  Lincoln,  . 

11  48  6 

1,700  00 

— 

- 

148 

- 

50 

51 1  Quincy,   • 

11  43  9 

17,570  00 

- 

- 

1,536 

- 

102 

52|  Walpole, . 
53;  Bradford, 

11  39.2 

4,500  00 

» 

- 

395 

- 

118 

11  33.5 

4,500  00 

— 

- 

897 

— 

45 

64 1  Lunenburg, 

11  29.8 

2,176  00 

175  00 

2,350  00 

208 

- 

117 

55|  Northborough, . 

11  29.3 

3,000  00 

196  00 

3,196  00 

283 

- 

119 

56,  Winthrop, 

11  29 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

124 

- 

42 

57  Greenfield, 

11  17.9 

7,300  00 

» 

- 

653 

- 

107 

58  Belchertown,   . 

11  11.1 

5,000  00 

- 

450 

— 

47 

59;  Stoneham, 

11  07.6 

8,750  00 

— 

- 

790 

— 

122 

60;  Box  borough,    . 

10  88 

750  70 

- 

- 

69 

— 

60 

61  Leominster, 

10  87.8 

6,600  00 

^ 

— 

607 

— 

88 

62 1  Lenox,     . 

10  87 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

276 

-> 

145 

63 1  Methnen,. 

10  80.8 

5,500  00 

196  00 

5,696  00 

527 

20  00 

49 

64 1  Yarmouth,       • 

10  78.2 

4,000  00 

.- 

— 

871 

— 

77 

65|  Montgomery,   . 

10  75  4 

700  00 

42  00 

742  00 

69 

90  00 

61 

66 

Burlington, 

10  67.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

32 

67 

Fairhaven, 

10  67.9 

5,500  00 

.- 

- 

515 

— 

81 

68 

Kingston, 

10  69.8 

3,000  00 

74  50 

8,074  50 

289 

- 

56 

69;  Westhampton,  • 

10  584 

1,450  00 

- 

- 

187 

- 

147 

70  Weymouth,      . 
711  Woburn, . 

10  509 

20,000  00 

— 

- 

1,903 

800  00 

84 

10  47.4 

19,314  95 

— 

- 

1,844 

.- 

63 

72  Chicopee, 

10  43  3 

17,703  54 

699  71 

18,408  25 

1,764 

- 

54 

73  Leicester, 

10  27.2 

4,725  00 

— 

.- 

460 

95  00 

152 

74 

Stockbridge,     . 
Wakefield,       . 

10  18  3 

3,900  00 

- 

- 

883 

- 

57 

75 

10  17.6 

7,500  00 

« 

- 

737 

« 

80 

76 

Prescott,  • 

10  17.4 

900  00 

36  00 

986  00 

92 

— 

70 

'77 

Ashland,  . 

10  15  2 

4,000  00 

— 

- 

894 

- 

113 

78 

Warwick, 

10  12.9 

1,200  00 

56  00 

1,256  00 

124 

- 

101 

79 

Wendell, . 

10  12.7 

800  00 

~* 

*^ 

79 

15  00 
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14 

sS3 

«c2 

§?« 

o|« 

lis 

a; 

••  • 


80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


65 
127 

149 
112 

76 

97 

69 

85 

90 

64 
106 
156 

73 

89 
128 
220j 
140. 
123! 

95: 

96: 

83100 

23101 

62101' 

99103 

170 104 

98105 

254106 

139 107 

159  108 

87109 

104110 

110111 

142112 

66113 

165114 

195115 

68116 

2261117 

72118 

67119 


138 

92 
216 

88 
108 
199 
161 
121 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


Erring,    . 

Fitchbnrg, 

CharhoD, 

Enfield,   . 

BeHin^ham, 

Wreotham, 

Tyngsborough, 

New  bury  port, 

Westminster, 

Greenwich, 

Southborough, 

Lynnfield,  * 

South  Hadley, 

Hdyoke, . 

Wen  ham, 

Sheffield, . 

Sherbom, 

Barre, 

Lawrence, 

Provincetown, 

New  Salem, 

Beverly,  . 

Dunstable, 

Manchester, 

Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Ashfield,  • 

Dalton,    • 

Adams,    • 

Salem, 

Conway,  . 

Lynn, 

Orleans,  . 

Warren,  . 

Shutesbnrj, 

Med  way, . 

Shrewsbury, 

Heath, 

Sunderland, 

Barnstable, 

Holliston, 

Norfolk,  . 

Brookfield, 

No    Bridgew'r 

Hubbardston, 

Gt.  Barrington 

Sandwich, 

Cohasset, . 

Attleborough, 


910 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


03  8 
97.6 
96.7 
93  4 
91 
844 
81.3 
78.8 
72.2 
70.9 
69  8 
67.8 
67  3 
63  9 
639 
61.7 
66  9 
50.7 
50.5 
50 
49.4 
44.1 
41.2 
396 
37  6 
371 
346 
33.6 
29.4 
28  8 
22.6 
21.8 
20.5 
18  4 
17.4 
16  7 
12.8 
09.1 
09.1 
9  03  9 
9  02  2 
9  00.9 
00.7 
96  81 
89  7 
84.9 
84  4 
8  77  2 
8  66.31 


9 
8 
8 
8 
8 


$1,000  00 

21,000  00 
8,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
4,000  001 
1,050  00 

24,000  00 
2,800  00 
1,000  00 
4,500  00 
1,200  00 
6,000  00 

18J0O  00 
1,600  00 
4,500  00 
2,000  00 
4,050  00 

46,063  66 
7,000  00 
1,500  00 

12,000  00 

800  00 

2,800  00 

3,900  00 

29,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 

20,000  00 

49,597  99 
2,500  00 

64,422  66 
2,200  OOi 
4,500  00 
1,000  00 
6.600  00 
2,600  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
6,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,900  00 

14,250  00 
2,500  00 
8,000  00 
6,600  00 
4,000  00 

10,600  00 


$64  00 


140  63 
223  22 


165  80 


174  00 


11,05400 


2,140  63 
4,223  22 


6,165  80 


4,674  00 


106) 
2,105 

801 

151 

216 

429 

107 
2,452 

288 

103 

464j 

124         - 

53S^^  125  W 

i^iol 

i6«i     - 
48fti  aoooo 


8di    120O 

2981 

4161        - 
3,115  390  80 

214,  204  00 

241     $100 
2,162)       - 

271j  102  00 

]     2391 

490*    72  00 

1091       - 
60< 


110 

l«5i  - 
886  1000 
6661  • 
22a  - 
43a  - 
1,589; 
2811 


700 
904|  100  00 
735'       - 

Mia     - 
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cc 

TOTAL. 

^1 

mm 
1 

i 

|SI 

Pll 

s^^ 

180 129 

Taunton,  • 

18  66  2 

930,000  00 

969  09 

30,069  09  8,471 

_ 

133:130 

£.  Bridgewater, 

8  63.6 

5,000  00 

— 

- 

579 

1,140  00 

114131 

Foxborough,    • 

8  62.6 

4,500  00 

188  85 

4,683  85 

543 

- 

148  132 

Harvard, . 

8  57.1 

2,400  00 

- 

— 

280 

— 

221 133 

Westboroagh,  • 

8  568 

5,835  00 

- 

- 

681 

- 

151 

134 

Canton,    • 

8  55.6 

8,000  00 

— 

- 

935 

— 

76 

135 

Hull, 

8  53.6 

350  00 

_ 

— 

41 

- 

100 

136 

Marlborough,  . 

8  52.4 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,877 

- 

239 

137 

Rehoboth, 

8  48.6 

2,800  00 

— 

330 

— 

153 

138 

Eastham,  •        • 

8  47.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

118 

— 

79 

139 

Acuflbnet, 

8  47.4 

2,000  00 

— 

- 

286 

- 

194 

140 

Halifax,  • 

8  47.4 

1,000  00 

-. 

— 

118 

- 

202 

141 

Easton,    . 

8  462 

6,400  00 

.- 

- 

780 

«- 

148 

142 

Bedford,  • 

8  45.7 

1,300  00 

70  06 

1,370  06 

162 

- 

186 

143 

Diffhton,  . 
Oakham, . 

8  44.6 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

296 

- 

58 

144 

8  441 

1,300  00 

« 

— 

154 

- 

78 

145 

Wajland, 

8  43  9 

2,000  00 

- 

— 

237 

12  00 

124 

146 

Douglas,  • 

8  43  4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

415 

- 

141 

147 

Hanover, 

8  38.5 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

322 

- 

103 

148 

Ware,      . 

8  38 

7,00a  00 

181  37 

7,181  37 

857 

7  00 

287 

149 

Granville, 

8  36.9 

1,916  52 

— 

- 

229 

178 

150 

Hopkinton, 

8  364 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

1,076 

! 

106 

151 

Littleton, 

8  33.3 

1,700  00 

•^ 

— 

204 

- 

281 

152 

Natick,    . 

.  8  333 

W,900  00 

- 

— 

1,428 

- 

132 

153 

Saugufl,   . 

8  324 

3,879  00 

- 

- 

466 

- 

273 

154 

Chester,  • 

8  29  9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

241 

126  00 

180 

155 

Southampton,  . 

8  29  6 

1,850  00 

- 

- 

223 

22  00 

82 

156 

Hingham, 

8  27.2 

6,485  34 

- 

- 

784 

- 

144 

157 

Danvers,  • 

8  26.3 

9,599  00 

300  00 

9,899  00 

1,198 

- 

198 

158 

Brimfield, 

8  25.7 

1,800  00 

— 

- 

218 

* 

120 

159 

Lakeville, 

8  23  6 

1,688  30 

- 

- 

205 

- 

115 

160 

Oxford,    • 

8  21.2 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

548 

- 

91 

161 

Westport, 
Deerneld, 

8  21 2 

4,500  00 

— 

— 

548 

- 

228 

162 

8  18.9 

4,930  00 

— 

•  — 

602 

279  19 

182 

163 

Swansea, .        • 

8  12 

2,062  48 

- 

- 

254 

65  00 

283 

164 

Berkley,  • 

8  10.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

148 

- 

04 

165 

Townsend, 

8  06  4 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

372 

- 

146 

166 

Winchendon,   . 

8  06.4 

6,000  00 

— 

- 

620 

— 

71 

167 

Uxbridge, 

8  05.6 

5,000  00 

220  00 

5,220  00 

648 

- 

167 

168 

Hardwick, 

8  04.1 

3,000  00 

95  63 

3,095  63 

385 

- 

162 

169 

Groton,    . 

8  01.1 

6,000  00 

- 

— 

749 

45  00 

160 

170 

W.  Bridgewater 

,      7  968 

3,000  00 

- 

— 

377 

- 

168 

171 

Acton, 

7  94.1 

2,325  OO 

89  25 

2,414  25 

304 

- 

187 

172 

FaU  River,      . 

7  92.9 

46,200  00 

- 

* 

6,827 

- 

190 

173  FraDkUn, 

7  889 

4,000  00 

. 

- 

607 

55  00 

286 

174 

Athol, 

7  88.6 

4,566  00 

— 

. 

579 

— 

277 

175 

North  Beading, 

7  86.6 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

178 

- 

374 

176 

Tewksbury,     • 

7  84 

1,800  00 

97  27 

1,897  27 

242 

- 

184 

177 

Dtacut,    • 

7  83  3 

8,000  00 

^ 

^ 

383 
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00 
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port of  Schools. 

-Ml 

III! 

TOTAL. 

hi 

II 

p 

207 

178 

Upton,     . 

•7  882 

»2,772  70 

_ 

^ 

364 

176 

179 

Clinton,   . 

7  82.2 

8,861  30 

» 

^ 

1.060 

- 

223 

180 

Euthampton,  . 
Manhfieid, 

7  81.2 

6,000  00 

_ 

_ 

768 

-. 

183 

181 

7  79.6 

2,800  00 

. 

«. 

296 

m. 

186 

182 

Boylston, . 
Whateljr, . 

7  70.2 

1,200  00 

. 

» 

164 

- 

297 

183 

7  78.4 

1,300  00 

» 

» 

167 

• 

109 

184 

Pelbam,  • 

7  752 

1,000  00 

— 

.. 

120 

- 

175 

185 

Hadley,    • 
Tempfeton, 

7  746 

3,300  00 

_ 

. 

426 

- 

154 

186 

7  72.4 

3,800  00 

» 

1 

402 

65ll87 

PittsBeld, 

7  70.8 

10,400  00 

— 

• 

2,517 

214 

188 

Hamilton, 

7  692 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

180 

- 

166 

189 

Ipswich,  • 
Hmsdale, 

7  60  2 

4,400  00 

. 

mm 

572 

- 

261 

190 

7  66.0 

2,500  00 

— 

. 

326  925  09 

105 

191 

Boxford,  . 

7  62.6 

1,200  00 

968  10 

91,268 10 

165 

- 

204 

192 

Marblehead,     . 

7  61.2 

11,000  00 

.- 

« 

1,445 

200  OO 

201 

193 

Brewster, 

7  575 

2,000  00 

» 

_ 

294 

- 

135 

194 

Petersham, 

7  56.3 

1,800  00 

. 

^ 

238 

- 

172 

195 

Princeton, 

7  47.3 

1,700  00 

71  00 

1,771  00 

287 

- 

126 

196 

Holden,   . 

7  45.9 

.  2,700  00 

. 

. 

362 

- 

158 

197 

Plainfield, 

7  44.7 

700  00 

— 

. 

94 

- 

163 

198 

Ashbumham,   . 

7  407 

3,000  00 

» 

.. 

405 

-> 

275 

199 

Carlisle,  . 

7  301 

850  00 

. 

» 

116 

- 

171 

200 

Falmouth, 

7  38.9 

3,000  00 

. 

» 

406 

10  00 

258 

201 

Sndbary,  • 

7  38.8 

2,800  00 

— 

— 

370 

«0 

173 

202 

Hudson,  • 

7  38.6 

5,000  00 

.- 

» 

677 

- 

134 

203 

Monson,  . 

7  38 

4,000  00 

_ 

-. 

642 

^ 

271 

204 

Chatham,  • 

7  36.6 

4,000  00 

. 

. 

543 

299 

205 

Russell,    . 

7  353 

1,000  00 

. 

. 

136        - 

205 

206 

Dover,     • 

7  34.6 

000  00 

77  10 

977  10 

183 

181 

207 

Billerica, . 

7  32.4 

2,600  00 

_ 

«. 

855t       - 
2S3        - 

251 

208 

Middleton,        • 

7  20.6 

1,700  00 

. 

. 

197 

209 

Randolph, 

7  21  & 

10,000  00 

— 

mm 

1,386 

241 

210 

Hanson,  . 

7  21.1 

1,600  00 

_ 

» 

208        - 

265 

211 

Graflon,  • 

7  10.6 

6,800  00 

— 

— 

046        - 

169 

212 

Goshen,    . 

7  14.8 

600  00 

. 

• 

70   185  00 

253  213 

Shelbume, 

7  12  3 

2,600  00 

— 

. 

351.  240  00 

269|214 

Wilmington,     . 

7  11.0 

1,075  00 

_ 

— 

161 

150215 

Westford, 

7  11.8 

2,500  00 

110  60 

2,019  50 

36€ 

\ 

249216 

Egremont, 

7  10.0 

1,244  03 

— 

» 

175*    82  00 

212 

217 

Stoughton, 
Middleborough, 

7  00.2 

8,000  00 

— 

«. 

1,128  120  00 

185 

218 

7  07.1 

7,000  00 

— 

. 

900       - 

225 

219 

Dartmouth, 

7  03.1 

4,600  00 

— 

« 

640  190  00 

305 

220 

Dudlej,   • 

7  02.3 

4,200  00 

- 

-. 

598;       - 

210 

221 

Sturbridge, 

7  00.6 

2,200  00 

— 

« 

314'       - 

268 

222 

Tisbury,  . 

6  08.4 

2,200  00 

- 

«. 

812 

>         - 

93 

223 

Hawley,  . 

6  02.3 

000  00 

— 

mm 

130 

• 

282 

224 

Salisbury, 

6  80.6 

4,050  00 

167  12 

5,117  12 

742 

246 

225 

Amesbmy, 

6  88.0 

6,600  00 

■ 

-. 

058'  215  00 

167 

226 

South  Scituate, 

6  87.3 

2,000  00 

^^ 

^ 

201        - 
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i 
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i 

1 

g 

T0WW8. 


gill 


TOTAL. 


II 

-I 

as 


291 
191 
219 
192 
189 
224 
244 
206 
123 
174 
230 
246 
203 
270 
129 
288 
211 
187 
818 
217 
286 
264 
267 
263 
260 
2d4 
243 
290 
296 
237 
328 
318 
242 
232 
325 


272262 


222 
321 
322 
177 
286 
289 
238 
216 
324 
218 
240 
164 
188 


227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
236 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
260 
251 
262 
253 
254 
255 
256 
267 
268 
269 
260 
261 


263 
264 
266 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 


Leverett, . 

Mendon,  • 

Williamstown, 

Bolton,     . 

Braintree, 

We«t  Newbury, 

W.  Brookfield, 

EsBez, 

Sterling,  . 

Rutland,  • 

Norton,    . 

Milford,   . 

Paxton,    • 

Dennis,    • 

Hatfield,  . 

Dana, 

Seekonk, . 

Northfield, 

Gosnold,  . 

Abington, 

Sutton,     . 

Shirley,    • 

Pembroke, 

Chelmsford, 

Chesterfield, 

Northbridge, 

Newbury, 

Blackstone, 

Palmer,    . 

Wareham, 

Otis, 

Coleralne, 

Monroe,  . 

Rochester, 

Somerset, 

Southbridse, 

N.  Brookneld, 

Lanesborough, 

Topsfield, 

Orange,  • 

Phillipston, 

Raynnam, 

Lee, 

Huntington, 

Charlemont, 

Scituate,  . 

Rockport, 

£deartown, 

Miflbury,  • 


96  85 

6  84.6 

6  829 

6  81.8 

6  81 

6  763 

6  73  8 

6  72 

6  71.1 

6  704 

6  689 

6  67.8 

6  66.7 

6  64.9 

6  64  9 

6  62.2 

6  69.3 

6  58 

6  67.9 

6  667 

6  66.4 

6  63.6 

6  62.2 

6  60.8 

6  494 

6  48.4 

6  481 

6  471 

6  44  3 

6  40 

6  39.3 

6  39 

6  39 

6  38.3 

6  37.6 

6  37.4 

6  36  1 

6  32  9 

6  32.9 

6  29.7 

6  289 

6  28  7 

6  26.4 

6  25 

6  21.8 

6  21 

6  20.7 

6  19.2 

6  18.6 

91,000 
1,650 
4,600 
1,200 
6,000 
2,915 
2,600 
2,500 
2,000 
1,608 
2,000 

16,000 
800 
6,000 
2,600 
1,000 
1,200 
2,500 
126 

14,000 
3,500 
2,000 
1,800 
3,000 
1,000 
6,200 
1,400 
6,500 
5,000 
4,000 
1,200 
2,000 
260 
1,200 
2,624 
7,400 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,600 
1,000 
2,100 
6,750 
1,400 
1,200 
2,900 
4,963 
2,000 
6,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
13 
00 
00 
00 
96 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
09 
00 
39 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
78 
00 
00 


9243  00 

66  84 
12  00 


96,743  00 

1,265  84 
262  00 


107  00 


5,070  78 


146 
241 
659 
176 
881 
431 
371 
372 
298 
240 
299 

2,396 
120 
762 
876 
161 
182 
380 
19 

2,135 
634 
306 
276 
461 
164 
802 
216 

1,042 
776 
626 
198 
813 
41 
188 
396 

1,161 
786 
316 
237 
397 
159 
384 
918 
224 
198 
467 
817 
323 
970 


910  00 


180  00 


22  00 


619  00 
40  00 


148  60 
150  00 


60  00 
36  00 
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Towirs. 


256276 
2651277 
279  278 
131,279 
803,280 
800281 
208282 
812,283 
281284 
294'285 


247 
155 
802 


286 
287 
288 


257i289 
276290 
816291 
193  292 
227  293 
806  294 


259 
252 
823 
295 
283 
.298 
278 
810 
293 
284 
285 
229 
292 
209 
«17 
248 
213 


295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 


266  312 
179  313 
807  314 
804  315 


883 
^31 


316 
317 


250,818 
811819 
827,820 
262  321 
830322 


^15 
826 


323 
324 


Spencer,  • 

Royalston, 

Peru, 

Ashb^,     • 

Wilbraham, 

Worthington, 

Sharon,    . 

Groveland, 

Tyringham, 

New  Marlboro' 

Gardner, . 

Rowe, 

Montague, 

Middlefield, 

Gill, 

Williamsburg, 

Carver,    . 

Rowley,   • 

Harwich, . 

Windior, . 

Freetown, 

Tolland,  . 

Cummington, 

Wert  Boylflton 

Becket,    • 

Medfield, . 

Auburn,  . 

Webster, . 

Monterey, 

Pljmpton, 

Chilmark, 

Lejden,  . 

Marion,    • 

Mansfield, 

Wales, 

Stow, 

Agawam,  • 

Ludlow,  • 

Cheshire, . 

Blandford, 

W.  Stockbridge 

Qemardston, 

Duxburj, 

Washington, 

Holland,  . 

Truro, 

Hancock,. 

Berlin,     . 

Sandisfield, 


IPS 


96 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


18 

17.3 

06.1 

00 

98.1 

98.1 

96 

90 

88.2 

87 

86.4 

84 

80 

75.9 

73  8 

682 

67 

607 

55  6 

55.6 

55.5 

49.6 

45.5 

45  5 

45  4 

42  9 

381 

867 

29.8 

29.4 

28  8 

21.7 

20.6 

18  5 

18  5 

168 

153 

15 

00 

88  3 

85.4 

80.8 

79  6 

79 

76.2 

66.4 

636 

566 

48.8 


I 


e 
6 


n 


II: 


TOTAL. 


'S 


•5,000 
1,500 

600 
1,200 
2,500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,980 

700 
2,000 
8,800 

800 
2,500 

900 

700 
8,000 
1,100 
1,200 
4,500 

800 
1,500 

600 
1,200 
8,000 
1,800 
1,^0 
1,200 
4,800 

800 

900 

550 

600 
1,000 
2,405 

700 
2,000 
1,850 
1,200 
1,810 
1,000 
2,000 

750 
2,000 

800 

400 
1,500 

700 
1,000 
1,300 


9178  22,91,178 
270  17i  1,770 


219  00  2,219  00 


90  57     990 


«4  00 
900  00 


7 


88  00     683 


25  06 
2i2  00 


\ 


98  80 


25  22 


345  00 


233! 


7«tt 
66  00 

87  00 


60 


•  ■^ 
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a^^   fix 

II  SI 

I  ill 

Jill 


i 


& 


T0WH8. 


TOTAL. 


Si 

II 

Si 

o  ~ 

5" 


320 

309 
808 
382 
801 
280 
834 
819 
329 
835 
814 
26 


325 
826 
327 
328 
829 
330 
331 
332 
333 
834 
335 
386 


Mattapoisett, 
Mashpee,  • 
Pepperell, 
Florida,   . 
Bucklandy 
Soathwicky 
Alford,     . 
MtWashington 
New  Aahford, 
Richmond, 
Clarkabarg, 
Savo^,     • 
Chelsea,*. 
AjerA     . 
Gay  Head,t 
Majnardyt 


94 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
8 
8 


34.8 

31 

292 

23  3 

09.1 

08.6 

05  9 

05.4 

96.1 

73  8 

54.6 

50 


91,200  00 
250  00 

1,545  00 
800  00 

1,500  00 
900  00 
824  71 
300  00 
206  00 
800  00 
500  00 
633  50 


,^ 

_ 

276 

— 

> 

58 

- 

— 

860 

— 

— 

189 

•132  30 

91,682  30 

899 

92  96 

992  96 

243 

-. 

• 

80 

i- 

— 

74 

- 

— 

52 

_ 

.- 

214 

— 

- 

141 

- 

^ 

181 

•" 

"" 

•" 

960  00 
20  00 

50  00 

12  00 

130  85 

565  21 


^  Ko  ntanif  rMeired  in  2B71. 


t  New  towiiK*no  ntarnf  made  in  1671. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Fiest  Seeibs. 

[county  tables.] 

Table  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by 
the  different  Towns  in  each  of  the  Counties  in  the  State^  for  the 
education  of  each  Child  in  the  Town^  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
yea/rs. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 

• 

111 

Sit 

OS 

11 

1 

i 

TOWHS. 

aSs 

iP 

TOTAL. 

'"1 

%1 

•*  5 

o 

g 

i^al 

tt\ 

ml 

pSR 

ea 

h 

£ 

OQ 

< 

^ 

-< 

1 

1 

WELLFLEET,  • 

911  79.2 

«5,000  00 

^^ 

^^ 

424 

^ 

2 

2 

Yarmouth, 

10  78.2 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

371 

- 

4 

8 

ProYincetown, . 

9  50 

7,000  00 

.- 

— 

787 

- 

6 

4 

Orleans,  • 

9  20.5 

2,200  00 

— 

• 

239 

- 

3 

5 

Barnstable, 

9  03.9 

8,000  00 

•» 

— 

885 

990  00 

8 

6 

Sandwich, 

8  84.4 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

735 

- 

6 

7 

Eastham, . 

8  47.5 

1,000  00 

- 

• 

118 

- 

0 

8 

Brewster, 

7  57.5 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

264 

- 

7 

0 

Falmouth, 

7  38.9 

8,000  00 

— 

- 

406 

10  00 

12 

10 

Chatham, 

7  86.6 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

543 

- 

11 

11 

Dennis,    • 

6  64.9 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

752 

180  00 

13 

12 

Harwich, . 

5  55.6 

4,500  00 

— 

^ 

810 

25  00 

10 

13 

Truro, 

4  66.4 

1,500  00 

925  22 

91,52522 

827 

• 

14 

Mashpee,  • 

4  31 

250  00 

"" 

^ 

58 

^ 

BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


2 

1 

5 

2 

8 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

12 

8 

10 

9 

7 

10 

LENOX,  . 

Stockbridge, 
Sheffield, . 
Dalton,    • 
Adams,    • 
Gt.  Barrington 
Pittsfield, 
Hinsdale, 
Egremont, 
Williamstown, 


910  87 

10  18.3 

9  61.7 

9  33.6 

9  29.4 

, 

8  849 

7  70.8 

7  66.9 

7  10.9 

6  82.9 

93,000  00 
3,900  00 
4,500  00 
2,250  00 

20,000  00 
8,000  00 

19,400  00 
2,500  00 
1,244  03 
4,500  00 


276 

_ 

^ 

3S3 

9174  00 

94,07400 

486 

— 

. 

241 

- 

- 

2,152 

— 

— 

904 

- 

- 

2,517 

— 

.. 

326 

- 

- 

175 
659 

_ 

» 

64  00 

100  00 

25  01) 
82  00 
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BEKESHIRE  COUNTY— Conthtokd. 


'2'g'^o 

Amonnt  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  School*. 

3|i 

Pi 

P 
11 

1 

1 
1 

TOWNS. 

Sam     app 
bvtowna 
child    be 
and  15 
age. 

Income  of 
Rerenae  i 
il&r  funds 
atedtoSe 

TOTAL. 

1 

No.  of  Chi 
tween   6 
years  of 

Amoontco 
for  board 

26 

11 

Otis, 

86  39.3 

11,200  00 

865  84 

81,265  84 

198 

8148  50 

24 

12 

LanesboToagh, . 

6  32.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

316 

- 

9 

18 

l-iGv}             •           • 

6  26.4 

6,750  00 

.- 

-m 

918 

60  00 

13 

14 

Peru,       •        • 

6  06.1 

600  00 

-» 

— 

99 

— 

15 

15 

Tjringliani, 
New  Marlboro', 

5  88.2 

700  00 

. 

— 

119 

. 

17 

16 

5  87 

2,000  00 

219  00 

2,219  00 

378 

7  00 

11 

17 

Windsor,  • 

6  55.6 

800  00 

• 

mm 

144 

242  00 

18 

18 

Becket,    • 

'   5  45.4 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

830 

304  00 

16 

19 

Monterej, 

5  29.8 

800  00 

— 

— 

151 

410  00 

19 

20 

Cheshire, . 

5  00 

1,810  00 

~ 

— 

362 

— 

29 

21 

W.  Stockbridge, 

4  85.4 

2,000  Ot) 

- 

- 

412 

66  00 

21 

22 

Washinston,     . 
Hancock, 

4  79 

800  00 

— 

» 

167 

— 

28 

28 

4  63.6 

700  00 

. 

— 

151 

— 

25 

24 

Sandisfield, 

4  48.3 

1,300  00 

— 

mm 

290 

312  50 

20 

25 

Florida,   . 

4  23.3 

800  00 

•.. 

^^ 

189 

- 

14 

26 

Alford,     • 

4  05.9 

824  71 

m. 

mm 

80 

— 

80 

27 

Mt.  Washington, 

4  05.4 

300  00 

- 

— 

74 

50  00 

28 

28 

New  Ashford,  . 

8  96.1 

206  00 

_ 

• 

52 

12  00 

27 

29 

Richmond, 

3  73.8 

800  00 

— 

— 

214 

130  85 

81 

30 

Clarksburg, 

8  54.6 

500  00 

- 

. 

141 

- 

22 

81 

Sayoy,     . 

3  50 

633  50 

^ 

■" 

181 

565  21 

BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


1 

2 

5 

6 

16 

8 

10 

7 

4 

9 

14 

8 

12 

18 

11 

19 

17 

16 

18 


Ij  NEWBEDFORD, 

2 1  Fairhaven, 

3  Attleborough, 

4;  Taunton, . 

5;  Rehoboih, 

6,  Acushnet, 

7|  Easton,    . 

8;  Dightou,  . 

9i  Westport, 
10;  Swansea,. 
Ill  Berkley,  . 
12;  Fall  River, 
13|  Dartmouth, 
14i  Norton,    . 
15|  Seekonk,  • 
16  Somerset, 
17'  Rajnham, 
18'  Freetown, 
19l  Mansfield, 


814  28.1 
10  67.9 
8  66  3 
8  66.2 
8  48.5 
8  47.4 
8  46.2 
8  44.6 
8  21.2 
8  12 


8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


10.8 
929 
03.1 
68.9 
59.3 
37.5 
28.7 
55  5 
18.5 


853,988  31 

^^ 

•^ 

3,777 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

515 

10,500  00 

- 

- 

1,212 

30,000  00 

869  09 

30,069  09 

3,471 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

380 

2,000  00 

— 

- 

236 

6,400  00 

- 

- 

780 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

296 

4,500  00 

— 

- 

548 

2,062  48 

— 

- 

254 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

148 

46,200  00 

- 

- 

6,827 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

640 

2,000  00 

— 

- 

299 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

182 

2,524  39 

- 

— 

396 

2,100  00 

— 

- 

334 

1500  00 

— 

- 

270 

2,405  89 

— 

" 

464 

865  00 

190  00 
22  00 
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DUKES    COUNTY. 

^^i 

i|i 

i» 

i| 

III 

Hi 

nil 

1!$ 

II 

t 

T0WH8. 

TOTAL. 

si 

^4 
1 

CO 

\n 

llll 

1^ 

8 

1 

TISBURT,      . 

96  08.4 

92,200  00 

- 

^^ 

815 

^ 

4 

2 

GosDold,  . 

6  67.9 

125  00 

— 

— 

19 

- 

1 

3 

Edsartown, 
Chilmark, 

6  192 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

828 

- 

2 

4 

6  23.8 

550  00 

— 

- 

105 

- 

" 

5 

Gay  Head,       . 

^ 

"" 

■• 

• 

^ 

^ 

ESSEX    COUNTY 


1 
2 


8 
11 
22 
10 

8 
13 
17 
18 
25 
21 
12 
23 
81 
82 
30 
26 
24 
29 
84 
28 
83 
27 


1 
2 


14 

6 

4 

5 
15 
19 

7 

20  10 
16|  11 

91  12 


8 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 


NAHANT, 

Swampscott, 
AndoTer,  • 
Peabodj,  • 
Haverhill, 
North  Andover, 
Bradford, 
Methaen, 
Newburyport, 
LyDnfieia, 
Wenham, 
Lawrence, 
Beverly,  , 

Manchester, 

Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Salem, 

Lynn, 

Saugus,    • 

Danvers,  • 

Hamilton, 

Ipswich,  . 

Boxford,  . 

Marblehead, 

Middleton, 

Salisbury, 

Amesbury, 

West  Newbury 

Newbury, 
Topsfield, 
Kockport, 
Groveland, 
Rowley,  . 


917  89  5 
15  94  2 
13  92 
13  19.4 
12  244 
11  62.8 


11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9 
9 
9 
9 
8 


83.5 
80.8 
78  8 
67.8 
68.9 
50.5 
9  44.1 
9  39.6 
87.5 
87.1 
28.8 
218 
82.4 
8  26.3 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 


69.2 

69.2 

62.6 

61.2 

29  6 

89.6 

889 

76  3 

72 

48.1 

82  9 

20.7 

90 

60.7 


91,700 

5,500 

9,576 

19,000 

26,000 

6,000 

4,500 

5,500 

24,000 

1,200 

1,600 

46,068 

12,000 

2,800 

8,900 

29,200 

49,597 

54,422 

8,879 

9,599 

1,000 

4,400 

1,200 

11,000 

1,700 

4,950 

6,600 

2,915 

2,500 

1,400 

1,500 

4,968 

1,980 

1,200 


00 
00 
42 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
66 
00 
00 
00 
00 
99 
55 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
18 
00 
00 
00 
78 
00 
00 


9521  18 


196  00 


800  00 


58  10 


167  12 


107  00 


26,621 18 


5,696  00 


9,899  00 


1,258  10 


5,117  12 


6,070  78 


920  00 


95 

845 

688 
1,440 
2,166 

516 

397 

527 
2,452 

124 

166 
4,846 
1,271 

298 

416 
8416 
6,840 
6,904 

466 
1,198 

130 

572 

165 
1,445^  200  00 

238 

742,   - 

958!  215  00 

481 


890  80 


372 
216 
287 
817 
836 
214 


40  00 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

i 

-1 
i 

1 

TOWKS. 

Sam    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child   between   5i 
and  U  yeais  of 
age. 

AmovBt  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sap- 
port  of  Schools. 

Income  of  Sarplusj 
BeTcnae  and  orslm-, 
liar  funds  appropri- 
ated to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

No.  of  Children  be- 
tween   5    and   15 
years  of  age. 

Amoant  eontrlboted 
Ibr  board  and  AieL 

1 

1 

1 

GREENFIF.LT),. 

•11  17.9 

•7,800  00 

^, 

^ 

668 

^ 

8 

2 

Warwick, 

10  12  9 

1,200  00 

156  00 

•1,256  00 

124 

- 

6 

8 

Wendell,. 

10  12.7 

800  00 

« 

-. 

79 

•15  00 

2 

4 

Eryinff,    . 
New  Salem,     . 

10  08.8 

1,000  00 

54  00 

1,054  00 

105 

• 

4 

6 

9  49.4 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

158 

• 

17 

6 

Ashfield,  . 

9  84.6 

2,000  00 

. 

— 

214 

204  00 

7 

7 

Conway,  . 
Shutesbary, 

9  22.5 

2,500  00 

~ 

* 

271 

102  00 

10 

8 

9  17.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

109 

— 

18 

9 

Heath,     . 

9  09.1 

1,000  00 

• 

- 

110 

• 

8 

10 

Sunderland,     • 

9  09.1 

1,600  00 

- 

— 

165 

» 

14 

11 

Deerfield, 

8  18.9 

4,980  00 

— 

• 

602 

279  19 

21 

12 

Whately, . 

7  78.4 

1,800  00 

— 

«. 

167 

— 

18 

13 

Sbelbame, 

7  12.3 

2,500  00 

« 

. 

851 

240  00 

6 

14 

Hawley,  . 

6  92.8 

900  00 

- 

— 

180 

.. 

19 

15 

I^yerett, . 

6  85 

1,000  00 

- 

— 

146 

— 

12 

16 

Korthfield, 

6  58 

2,500  00 

• 

. 

880 

— 

28 

17 

Coleraine, 

6  89 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

813 

150  00 

15 

18 

Monroe,  • 

6  89 

250  00 

12  00 

262  00 

41 

^ 

11 

19 

Oranse,  . 
Chartemont,     . 

6  29.7 

2,500  00 

• 

• 

897 

— 

24 

20 

6  218 

1,200  00 

— 

-. 

198 

— 

9 

21 

Rowe, 

5  84 

800  00 

— 

.. 

187 

. 

22 

22 

Montague, 

5  80 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

431 

- 

18 

28|Gill,    '    . 

6  78.8 

700  00 

.. 

— 

122 

890  00 

20 

24;  Lejden,  . 

5  21.7 

600  00 

~ 

mm 

115 

845  00 

25 

25i  Bernardflton,    . 

4  80.8 

750  00 

— 

156 

87  00 

26 

26  Backland, 

4  09.1 

1,500  00 

182  80 

1,682  80 

899     60  00 

HAMPDEN    COUNTY- 


1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

8 

8 

4 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

14 

8 

18 

9 

9 

10 

7 

11 

16 

12 

16 

13 

IS 

14 

520 

15 

11 

16 

SPRINrFIELD, 

Weiitfield, 

W.  Springfield, 

Longmeadow, 

Montgomery, 

Chicopee, 

Holyoke,  • 

Granyille, 

Chester,  . 

Brimfield, 

Monson,  • 

Rnssell,    • 

Palmer,   • 

Wilbraham, 

Tolland,  . 

Wales,     . 


•16  00 

14  58.9 

18  92.1 

11  78.8 

10  75.4 

10  48.3 

9  68.9 

8  36.9 

8  29.9 

8  25.7 

7  88 

7  35.8 

6  448 

5  98.1 

5  49.6 

5  18.5 


•67,714 

16,500 

6,000 

3,000 

700 

17,708 

18,700 

1,916 

2,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,000 

5,000 

2,500 

600 

700 


22 

00 
00 
00 
00 
54 
00 
52 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


•134 
42 
699 


22  •8,184  22 


00 
71 


88  00 


742^ 
18,408  25 


688  00 


4,282 

1,131 

431 

267 

69 

1,764 

1,940 

229 

241 

218 

542 

136 

776 

418 

115 

185 


•90  00 
126  00 


24  00 
215  60 


10 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— CoNTmuKD. 


^ 

• 

i 

^^ 

h 

»4 

e 

O 

hi 

T0W»8. 


ml 


TOTAL. 


is 

2    Sf 


U 

•4 


12 
8 
10 
21 
17 


17 

18 
19 
20 
21 


Agawam, 
Ludlow,  . 
Blandfordf 
Holland,  . 
Soathwick, 


91,850  00 

^1 

1 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

1,000  00 

993  8091,093  80 

400  00 

-              - 

900  00 

92  96 

992  96 

859  950  00 
233       - 
224  756  61 
84 
243.    20  00 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


6 

2 

1 

9 

3 

7 

11 

4 

5 

8 

16 

18 

10 

15 

13 

14 

12 

20 

17 

22 

19 

23 

21 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


NORTHAMPTON, 

Granby,  . 

Amherst,  • 

Belchertown, 

Westhampton, 

Prescott,  . 

Enfield,    . 

Greenwich, 

South  Hadlej, 

Ware, 

Southampton, 

Easthampton, 

Pelham,   • 

Hadley,   • 

Plainfield, 

Groshen,   • 

Hatfield,  • 

Chesterfield, 

Huntington, 

Worthington, 

Middlefield, 

Williamsburg, 

Cummington, 


912 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
9 


8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


39.3 
26.1 
10.3 
11.1 
58.4 
17.4 
93.4 
9  70.9 
9  67.3 
38 
29.6 
81.2 
75,2 

74  6 
44  7 
14.3 
64  9 
49  4 
25 
98.1 

75  9 
68  2 
45.5 


924,080  00 
1,925  00 
8,000  00 
6,000  00 
1,450 

900 
1,500 
1,000 
5,000 
7,000 
1,850  00 
6,000  00 
1,000 
8,300 

700 

500 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 
1,000  00 

900  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


936  00 


155  80 
181  37 


178  22 
90  57 


9936  00 


5,155  80 
7,181  87 


1,178  22 
990  57 


25  00 

7O0 

22  00 


1,943       - 

157;       - 

661^9300  00 

450       - 

137 
92       - 

151 

103 

533 

857 

223 

768!       - 

129;      - 

426,  - 
94'  - 
70;  188  00 

376 

154{ 

224 

197 

1721 

528 

220' 

I 


510  OD 

36  00 

900  00 


600  00 


• 

MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

2 

1 

NEWTON,       . 

922  63  2 

954,000  00 

^^ 

_ 

2,386, 

^ 

4 

2 

Belmont,  • 

22  527 

6,150  00 

— 

-. 

2731 

- 

8 

3 

Lexington, 

21  21.2 

7,000  00 

- 

-. 

330 

- 

1 

4 

Brighton, 

20  30.7 

17,200  00 

— 

— 

847 

- 

12 

5 

Somerville, 

18  07.4 

46,450  00 

— 

» 

2,570 

- 

6 

6 

Waltham, 

17  77.1 

25,234  77 

- 

« 

1»420, 

- 

5 

7 

Medford, . 

17  67.2 

19,740  00 

- 

-. 

1,117 

- 

3 

8 

Arlington, 

16  97.4 

11,457  59 

^ 

"^ 

675 
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Hi 

is 

1^ 

g 
S 

h 

TOWNS. 

00 

Arooont  raised 
taxes  for  the  si 
port  of  Schools 

Income  of  Sarp 
Bevenaeandora 
liar  Ainds  appro 
ated  to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

No.  of  Children  < 
tween   5   and 
jean  of  age. 

Amount  contriba 
for  board  and  ft 

9 

9 

Framingham,  • 

916  66.6 

912,400  00 

^^ 

. 

744 

^_ 

11 

10 

Weston,  . 

15  98.5 

3,133  00 

— 

— 

196 

— 

7 

11 

Watertown,     . 

15  98.2 

14,000  00 

~ 

• 

876 

-. 

16 

12 

Winchester,     • 

15  20.3 

9,000  00 

— 

— 

592 

^ 

18 

18 

Cbarlestowni    • 

14  81.8 

90,075  58 

.- 

- 

6,081 

— 

— 

14 

Everett,  . 

14  85.2 

6,200  00 

— 

— 

482 

— 

18 

15 

Cambridge, 

18  72.1 

110,951  98 

- 

- 

8,086 

- 

14 

16 

Lowell,    • 

18  65 

87,865  17 

- 

- 

6,437 

« 

15 

17 

Maiden,  • 

13  40.8 

19,000  00 

- 

— 

1,417 

- 

21 

18 

Reading,  • 

12  79.7 

7,000  00 

- 

* 

547 

9800  00 

10 

19 

Melrose,  . 

12  77.3 

8,200  00 

- 

-. 

642 

— 

19 

20 

Concord,  • 

12  58.9 

5,800  00 

— 

— 

421 

— 

17 

21 

Lincoln,  . 

11  48.6 

1,700  00 

— 

- 

148 

«. 

20 

22 

Stoneham, 

11  07.6 

8,760  00 

- 

_ 

790 

mm 

81 

28 

Boxborough,    . 

10  88 

750  70 

- 

- 

69 

— 

23 

24 

Burlington,      • 

10  67.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

28 

25 

Wobum, . 

10  47.4 

19,314  95 

— 

— 

1,844 

- 

22 

26 

Wakefield, 

10  17.6 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

737 

— 

26 

27 

Ashland, . 

10  15  2 

4,000  00 

» 

— 

394 

- 

25 

28 

Tyngsborough, 
Sherbom, 

9  81.3 

1,050  00 

- 

— 

107 

- 

84 

29 

9  56.9 

2,000  00 

• 

- 

209 

— 

24 

80 

Dunstable, 

9  41 2 

800  00 

— 

• 

85 

12  00 

83 

81 

Holliston, 

9  02.2 

6,000  00 

- 

» 

665 

. 

90 

82 

Marlborough,  . 

8  52.4 

16,000  00 

<- 

— 

1,877 

* 

85 

38 

Bedford,  . 

8  45.7 

1,800  00 

970  06 

91,370  06 

162 

— 

27 

84 

Wayland, 

8  43.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

287 

12  00 

40 

85 

Hopkinton, 

8  36.4 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

1,076 

— 

43 

86 

Littleton, . 

8  33.8 

1,700  00 

— 

- 

204 

->. 

45 

87 

Natick,    . 

8  88  8 

11,900  00 

- 

— 

1,428 

- 

29 

38 

Townsend, 

8  064 

8,000  00 

.- 

.- 

372 

— 

87 

89 

Groton,    • 

8  01.1 

6,000  00 

-. 

.- 

749 

45  00 

88 

40 

Acton, 

7  94.1 

2,825  00 

89  26 

2,414  26 

304 

• 

52 

41 

North  Beading, 

7  86  5 

1,400  00 

— 

- 

178 

- 

60 

42 

Tewksbury, 

7  84 

1,800  00 

97  27 

1,897  27 

242 

- 

42 

48 

Dracut,    • 

7  83.3 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

383 

- 

61 

44 

Carlisle,  . 

7  89.1 

850  00 

— 

— 

115 

• 

46 

45 

Sudbury,  • 

7  38  8 

2,800  00 

— 

- 

879 

«. 

89 

46 

Hudson,  . 

7  885 

6,000  00 

• 

- 

677 

• 

41 

47 

Billerica,  • 

7  82.4 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

856 

- 

49 

48 

Wiknington,     • 

7  11.9 

1,075  00 

- 

- 

151 

* 

86 

49 

Westford, 

7  11.8 

2,500  00 

119  50 

2,619  50 

368 

. 

48 

60 

Shirley,    • 

6  53.6 

2,000  00 

- 

— 

806 

- 

47 

51 

Chelmsford, 

6  50.8 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

461 

- 

82 

52 

Ashby,     • 

6  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

200 

- 

44 

58 

Stow, 

5  16  8 

2,000  00 

.* 

> 

887 

. 

58 

54 

Fepperell, 

4  29.2 

1,545  00 

— 

- 

860 

- 

55 

Ayer, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Auynard, 

■ 

" 

" 

" 

'     ■■  t 

J 
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NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


d» 

• 

i 

P4 

& 

£ 

TOWSB. 


NANTUCKET, 


8am    appropriated 
b/  towns  for  each 
ebUd  between   6 
and  16  yeare  of 
age. 

912  21.4 

^L 


I 


3i 


Si 


§s 


I 


98,000  00 


^  *  tD  O 


TOTAL. 


IS 


655 


213 

6 

a 

h 


I 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


8 
4 

2 

6 

6 

7 

8 

11 

13 

9 

10 

18 

15 
12 
14 
17 
20 
19 
22 
16 
21 
28 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lo! 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20' 
21 
22 
23 


BROOKLINE, 

Milton,     . 
West  Boxbury 
Hyde  Park, 
Needham, 
Dedham, . 
Quincy,   . 
Walpole, . 
Weymouth, 
Bellinffham, 
Wrentnam, 
Medway,  • 
Norfolk,  . 
Cohaaset, . 
Foxborough, 
Canton,   . 
Franklin,. 
Dover,     . 
Randolph, 
Stoughton, 
Braintree, 
Sharon,    . 
Medfield, . 


925  82.9 
21  45.9 
18  40.5 
15  78.9 
14  51.4 


13 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 


8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 


54.3 
43.9 
39  2 
50.9 
91 
84.4 
16.7 
00  9 
8  77.2 
8  62.6 
55.6 
88  9 
34.6 
21.5 
09.2 
81 
96 
42.9 


928,490 

10,000 

30,000 

15,00Q 

10,000 

19,217 

17,570 

4,500 

20,000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,500 

2,000 

4,000 

4,500 

8,000 

4,000 

900 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

1,500 

1,200 


04 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


9140 
223 


68 
22 


188  85 


77  10 


270  17 


92,140  68 
4,228  22 


4,688  85 


977  10 


1,770  17 


1,108 
466 

1,680 
950 
689 

1,419 

1,536        - 
895 

1,9039900  00 
216'  - 
429!  - 
600  - 
222'  - 
456|285  00 
648.       - 


985 
607 
188 
1,886 
1,128 
881 
297 
221 


55  00 


120  00 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 

2 

1 

PLYMOUTH,    . 

912  69.7 

914,500  00 

1.142       - 

1 

2 

firidgewater,    . 

11  53.8 

7,800  00 

» 

.. 

676       - 
280       - 

4 

3 

Kingston, 

N.  Bridgewater, 

10  63.8 

3,000  00 

974  50 

98,074  50 

16 

4 

8  96  8 

14,250  00 

» 

«. 

1,689 

• 

7 

5 

E.  Bridgewater, 

8  63.6 

5,000  00 

-. 

. 

679 

144000 

8 

6 

HaU, 

8  53  6 

350  00 

^ 

. 

41 

- 

14 

7 

Halifax,  . 

8  47.4 

1,000  00 

_ 

«» 

118 

• 

8 

8 

Hanoyer,. 

8  38.5 

2,700  00 

— 

1. 

922 

. 

5 

9 

Hingham, 

8  27.2 

6,485  34 

• 

. 

784 

- 

6 

10 

Lakeville, 

8  23.6 

1,688  80 

. 

» 

205 

• 

9 

11 

W.Bridgewater, 

7  95.8 

3,000  00 

— 

«. 

377 

• 

11 

12 

Marshfield, 

7  79.6 

2,300  00 

*" 

~ 

2^ 

' 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— CoMTiKDieD. 


5 

i 

t 

T0WH8. 

• 

Sam    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between  5) 
and  lb  years  of 
age. 

Amoant  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sap- 
port  or  Schools. 

sit 

TOTAL. 

Ko.  of  Children  be- 
tween   5   and  15 
years  of  age. 

Amoant  contribated 
for  board  and  fUeL 

21 

13 

HftOSODf    ■           • 

17  21.1 

91,500  00 

208 

12 

14 

Middleboroagh, 

7  07.1 

7,000  00 

— 

— 

990 

.. 

10 

16 

South  Scituate, 

6  87  3 

2,000  00 

mm 

_ 

291 

• 

17 

16 

Abington, 

6  55.7 

14,000  00 

— 

— 

2,135 

. 

23 

17 

Pembroke, 

6  52.2 

1,800  00 
4,000  00 

. 

. 

276 

• 

20 

18 

Wareham, 

6  40 

. 

. 

625 

«. 

19 

19 

Rochester, 

6  38.3 

1,200  00 

. 

. 

188 

.. 

18 

20 

Scitnate,  . 

6  21 

2,900  00 

. 

mm 

467 

_ 

13 

21 

CarTer,    . 

5  67 

1,100  00 

. 

— 

194 

mm 

24 

22 

Plymptoii, 

5  29.4 

900  00 

mm, 

— 

170 

— 

15 

23 

Marion,   • 

5  20.8 

1,000  00 

m. 

_ 

192 

• 

22 

24 

Duxbury, 

4  79.6 

2,000  00 

-. 

417 

mm 

25 

25 

Mattapoisett,    . 

4  34.8 

1,200  00 

276 

■" 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


1 
8 
4 
2 


16 
1 
2 
8 
16 
6 
4 
21 
26. 
Ill 
13 
17 
7 
8 
12 
lO 
24 
SO 


1 
2 
3 


BOSTON, . 

Revere,  . 
Winthrop, 
Chelsea,*. 


919  56.8 
14  12  6 
11  29 


9906,000  00 
2,700  00 
1,400  00 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 


li  LANCASTER, 

2>  Worcester, 
3  New  Braintree 
Lunenbarg, 
Northborongh, 
Leominster, 
J^icester, 
Fitchburg, 
Charlton, 
Westininster, 
Sonthboroagh, 
Barre,      • 
Warren,  . 
Shrewsbnrjr, 
Brookfield, 
Habbardston, 
Harvard,  • 
Westboronghy 
Oakham,. 


fl3 

12 
11 
11 
11 
10 


12.2 
84.8 
81.2 
29.8 
29.3 
87.3 
10  27.2 
9  97.6 
9  96.7 
9  72.2 
9  69.8 
9  50.7 
9  18.4 
12.3 
00.7 
89.7 
57.1 
56.8 


9 
9 
8 
8 

8 


8  44.1 


•4,200 
96,606 
1,571 
2,175 
8,000 
6,600 
4,725 
21,000 
3,000 
2,800 
4,500 
4,050 
4,500 
2,600 
3,900 
2,500 
2,400 
5,885 
1,300 


00 
29 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


•175  00 
196  00 


46301 
191 
124 


•2,85000 
3,196  00 


320 
7,519 
133 
208 
283 
607 
460 
2,105 
301 
288 
464 
426 
490 
285 
433 
281 
280 
681 
154 


•95  00 


72  00 


7  00 


*  norttamt. 
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WORCESTER  COXJNTY— Continued. 


i 

TOWNS. 

um    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between  5 
and  15  years  of 
Age.                 «^ 

mount  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 

tcome  of  Surplus 
teTenueandofslm- 
lar  funds  appropri- 
ated to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

0.  of  Children  be- 
tween  6    and  10 
years  of  age. 

h 

h 

1  «              1 

< 

,3---    1 

»        1 

< 

18 

20 

Dotiglafl,  . 

«8  43.4 

13,500  00 

_ 

^^ 

415 

14 

21 

Oxford,    . 

8  21.2 

4,500  00 

• 

_ 

548 

- 

23 

22 

WinchendoD,   . 

8  064 

5,000  00 

— 

— 

620 

- 

9 

23 

Uxbridge, 

8  05.6 

5,000  00 

9220  00 

95,220  OO 

648 

- 

27 

24 

Hardwick, 

8  04.1 

3,0110  00 

95  63 

3,095  63 

385 

- 

43 

25 

Athol, 

7  886 

4,566  00 

— 

.- 

579 

- 

87 

26 

Upton,     . 

7  83.2 

2,772  70 

- 

— 

354       - 

81 

27 

Clinton,   • 

7  82.2 

8,361  89 

— 

— 

1,069       - 

82 

28 

Boylston, . 

7  79.2 

1,200  00 

— 

154 

- 

26 

29 

Templeton, 

7  72.4 

3,800  00 

— 

492 

- 

22 

80 

Petersham, 

7  66.3 

1,800  00 

- 

238 

- 

29 

31 

Princeton, 

7  47.3 

1,700  00 

71  00 

1,771  00 

237 

- 

20 

32 

Holden,   • 

7  45.9 

2,700  00 

- 

— 

362 

- 

28 

S3 

A^bburnham,   . 

7  40.7 

8,000  00 

- 

— 

405 

- 

49 

34 

Grafton,  . 

7  196 

6,800  00 

— 

— 

945 

- 

56 

35 

Dudley,   . 

7  02.3 

4,200  00 

- 

598 

- 

88 

36 

Stnrbridge, 

7  00.6 

2,200  00 

- 

814 

- 

84 

37 

Mendon,  . 

6  846 

1,650  00 

-. 

241i       - 

85 

88 

Bolton,     . 

6  81.8 

1,200  00 

» 

.~m 

176'  110  flO 

44 

89 

W.   Brookfield, 

6  73.8 

2,500  00 

- 

mm 

371 

- 

19 

40 

Sterling,  . 

6  71.1 

2,000  00 

*. 

mm 

298 

- 

80 

41 

Rutland,  • 

6  70.4 

1,608  96 

_ 

« 

240 

- 

45 

42 

Milford,   . 

6  67.8 

16,000  00 

* 

-. 

2,396 

- 

86 

43 

Pazton,    . 

6  66.7 

800  00 

m. 

. 

120 

- 

53 

44 

Dana, 

6  62.2 

1,000  00 

— 

mm 

151 

- 

52 

45 

Satton,    . 

6  55.4 

8,500  00 

— 

— 

534 

- 

41 

46 

Northbridge,    . 

6  48.4 

5,200  00 

- 

— 

802 

- 

54 

47 

Blackstone, 

6  47.1 

6,500  00 

248  00 

6,743  00 

1,042 

^ 

50 

48 

Southbridge,    • 
N.  Brookfield,  . 

6  87.4 

7,400  00 

- 

* 

1,161 

- 

40 

49 

6  361 

5,000  00 

— 

. 

786 

- 

42 

50 

Phillipston, 

6  28  9 

1,000  00 

— 

.- 

159 

- 

83 

51 

Millbary, . 

6  18.6 

6,000  00 

- 

— 

970 

- 

48 

52 

Spencer, . 

6  18 

5,000  00 

■  - 

.-. 

809 

- 

47 

53 

Koyalston, 

6  17.3 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

248 

- 

46 

54 

Gardner, . 

5  86  5 

3,800  00 

.. 

648 

- 

51 

55 

West  Boylston, 

5  45.5 

3,000  00 

- 

mm 

550 

60  00 

57 

56 

Auburn,  • 

5  381 

1,200  00 

mm 

mm 

223 

- 

55 

57 

Webster, . 

5  35.7 

4,800  00 

^B 

«. 

896 

- 

58 

58 

Berlin,     . 

4  56  6 

1,000  00 

—                                                                         ^ 

219 

" 

^ 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE— Fibst  Sbbies. 

iShovnng  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money^  inchiding  PWuntery 
ContributionSy  appropriated  by  the  differeirU  Counties  in  the  StaUy 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  yean 
in  the  County, 


i 


COUNTIES. 


TovAia. 


1 

4 
2 
6 

8 
7 
6 
9 

11 
10 
18 
12 
14 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


SUFFOLK, 

Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk,    • 
Hampden, 
Hampshire, 


Bristol,      • 

Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Plymonth, 

Franklin, 

Berkshire, 

Dokes, 


•19  161 
IS  17.8 
12  213 
12  08 
1142.8 
969L 
9  46.1 
9  2L9 
8  79.6 
8  14 
808 
7  887 
7  52.4 
6  89.7 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


•11  82.8 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Ssrixs. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respectiye  valuations  in  1865. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1869-70. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1870-71. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  Hie  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and 
hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to 
indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  difierent  towns.  The  first 
figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  firom  the  last  two 
figures  by  a  point 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Betums,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the  towns 
may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to  pay 
ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  are 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank 
of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
inatances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADXJATED  TABLES  —  Second  Sbbieb. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Oraduated  Table,  in  which  aU  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numeri- 
caUy  arranged,  according  to  ^percentage  of  their  taxoMe  prop&tyt 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  187(^71. 


^1 

^1 

HiisS 

1 

|2|15; 

S€ 

8? 

?|?s| 

>ll!5 

■70,  ac 
Valu 

2=* 

TOWNS. 

^ 

• 

T0WK8. 

i 

o-So  , 

SS'S- 

tS3?«S 

o 

S 

i  Wtit 

&4 

ft* 

m 

h 

h 

Ifi- 

2 

1  i  SOMERVILLE,  • 

«.008-17 

33 

33 

Springfield, 
Northampton,  . 

|.00&^ 

4 

2     Holyoke, . 

7-25 

94 

34 

5^ 

1 

8  1  Wellfleet, 

7-14 

18 

35 

Westhampton, . 

4-W 

16 

4  1  Westborougb,  . 

6-78 

60 

36 

Peabody, . 

W7 

8 

5  !  Stoneham, 

6-56 

63 

37 

Fitchbui^, 

4-»5 

10 

6 

Gloucester, 

6-48 

8 

38 

Hawley,  . 

4-fi3 

28 

7 

Natick,    • 

6-46 

31 

39 

Charlestown,   . 

4-92 

50 

8 

No    Bridgew'r, 

6-45 

41 

40 

Worcester, 

4-W 

15 

9 

AHhland,  . 

6-32 

49 

41 

Milfoid,    . 

4-«9 

7 

10 

Marlborongh,  . 

6-82 

35 

42 

Northbridge,    • 

4-«S 

19 

11 

Winchester, 

6-18 

76 

43 

No.  BnM^field, 

^r^ 

56 

12 

Dudley,   . 

6-16 

11 

44 

Melrose,  • 

4-«l 

6 

13 

Erving,    . 

6-08 

22 

45 

Attleboroogh,  • 

4-77 

51 

14 

Weymouth, 

5-98 

5 

46 

Maiden,  • 

4-70 

29 

15 

Adams,    • 

5-97 

J  87 

47 

Rnsseil,    • 

4-70 

9 

16 

Haverhill, 

5-91 

73 

48 

Southboroogli, . 

4-70 

32 

17 

Chicopee, 

5-88 

55 

49 

Montgomery,   . 

4-67 

14 

18 

Warwick, 

5-69 

46 

50 

South  Hadley,. 

4-67 

27 

19 

Hopkinton, 

5-64 

38 

51 

Bellingham,     . 

4-61 

21 

20 

Needham, 

5-56 

78 

52 

PlyAiooth, 

4-61 

20 

21 

Newton,  . 

5-51 

40 

53 

Stongliton, 

4-59 

30 

22 

Ware, 

5-49 

43 

54 

Warren,  . 

4-ofi 

192 

23 

Heath,     . 

5-47 

58 

55 

Quincj,   . 

4-5S 

24 

24 

Lynn, 

5-41 

42 

56 

Abington, 

4-57 

64 

25 

Reading,  • 

5-41 

44 

57 

Shatesbnry^y     . 

4-5« 

69 

26 

Bradfora, 

5-40 

45 

58 

£asthanii,  • 

4-5o 

17 

27 

Florida,   . 

5-24 

87 

59 

Waltham, 

4-55 

25 

28 

Marblehead,     . 

5-16 

228 

60 

W.  Springfield, 
Wareham, 

4-55 

92 

29 

Georgetown,    . 

5-13 

47 

61 

4-53 

86 

30 

Watertown,     . 

5-08 

48 

62 

Webster, . 

4-53 

82 

31 

Westfield, 

5-08 

85 

63 

Belcbertown,  . 

4-51 

13 

32 

Pelham,  . 

5-06 

39 

64 

Brighton, 

4-51 
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127 

65 

52 

66 

88 

67 

72 

68 

23 

69 

65 

70 

37 

71 

125 

72 

95 

73 

88 

74 

58 

75 

136 

76 

86 

77 

57 

78 

62 

79 

100 

80 

124 

81 

67 

82 

84 

83 

77 

84 

68 

85 

114 

86 

71 

87 

79 

88 

272 

89 

74 

90 

106 

91 

158 

92 

122 

93 

76 

94 

110 

95 

34 

96 

81 

97 

108 

98 

247 

99 

69 

100 

66 

101 

70 

102 

189 

103 

128 

104 

167 

105 

172 

106 

184 

107 

91 

108 

80 

109 

90 

110 

117 

111 

93 

112 

lao 

113 

TOWKB. 


Pill 
lips 


Chester^  . 

New  Salem, 

ProvincetowB, 

Fraxningham, 

Rowe, 

Danyera, . 

West  BoylstOD 

Methaen,. 

Harwich, . 

Medwa^, . 

Southbridge, 

Middleton, 

Amhenit, . 

£.  Bridgewater 

Alillbary, 

Winchendon, 

Cambridge, 

Dennis,    . 

Prescott,  . 

Truro, 

Wakefield, 

Athol, 

Gardner, . 

Lowell,    . 

Lancaster, 

Orange,  . 

Clinton,   . 

Dana, 

Montague, 

Granby,  . 

Lawrence, 

Oakham, . 

Town  send, 

Deerfield, 

Otis, 

Arlington, 

Douglas,  . 

Brookfield, 

Lexington, 

Holliston, 

Palmer,   . 

Berkley,  . 

Walpole,  • 

Oxford,    . 

Rockporty 

Wendell, . 

Dedham,  • 

Orleans,  • 

Amesbury, 


•  004-49 
4-46 
4-44 
4-43 
4-43 
4-42 
4-42 
4-41 
4-89 
4-39 
4-36 
4-83 
4-31 
4-31 
4-31 
4-80 
4-28 
4-23 
4-22 
4-22 
4-22 
4-21 
4. 20 
4-19 
4-18 
4-17 
4-14 
4-13 
4-12 
4-09 
4-09 
4-09 
4  07 
4-06 
4-06 
4-04 
4-02 
4-01 
4-01 
8-99 
8-99 
8-97 
8-97 
8-96 
3-96 
3-96 
3-95 
3-94 
8-93 


i 


& 


108 
97 
98 
99 
244 
155 
132 
118 
102 
159 
101 
129 
104 
112 
105 
138 
107 
109 
162 
113 
115 
116 
154 
158 
187 
96 
121 
146 
119 
168 
128 
149 
198 
131 
26 
89 
152 
220 
54 
169 
173 
126 
135 
161 
264 
140 
179 
288 
141 
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114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

128 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

189 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 


Bridgewater, 

TempIetoD, 

Westminster, 

Williamstown, 

Sheffield, . 

Wobum, . 

Groton,    . 

Greenfield, 

Franklin, 

Grafton,  • 

Greenwich, 

Sandwich, 

Ashbumham, 

Braintree, 

Swampscott, 

Upton,     . 

Becket,    . 

Clarksburg, 

Granyille, 

Nantucket, 

Southampton, 

Gt.  Bamngton 

Spencer, . 

Hehoboth, 

Fall  Riyer, 

Foxborough, 

Manchester, 

Chatham, 

Lenox,     . 

Canton,   . 

Sunderland, 

Hanoyer, 

N.  Atarlboro', 

Medford, . 

Beverly,  . 

Conway,  . 

Taunton, . 

Andoyer, 

Barnstable, 

Easthampton, 

Leyerett, . 

Northfield, 

Cummington, 

Wenham, 

Winthrop, 

Huntington, 

i.^ee,         • 

Mt  Washington, 

Randolph, 


•.003-91 
8-88 
3-88 
8-88 
8-87 
8-87 
3-86 
3-84 
8-82 
3-82 
8-82 
8-81 
8-80 
8-80 
8-80 
«-77 
8-76 
3-75 
8-71 
8-71 
8-68 
8-67 
8-67 
8  66 
8-65 
8-65 
8-65 
3-63 
8-68 
8-62 
3-62 
3-61 
3-60 
8-59 
8-57 
8-55 
8-55 
8-54 
3-53 
8-53 
8-51 
8-51 
3-50 
8-45 
3-45 
3-42 
8-42 
8-42 
3-42 
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1  *" 

148 

163 

Leominster, 

•  003-41 

120 

212 

Wrentham, 

•  002-M 

196 

164 

Cohaaset, . 

3-40 

209 

213 

Saogus,    • 

2-08 

133 

165 

Scituate,  . 

3-40 

241 

214 

Groveland, 

2-97 

176 

166 

Blackstone, 

8-38 

178 

215 

Lakeyille, 

2-06 

145 

167 

Eabbardston,  . 

3-37 

200 

216 

Shirley,    . 

2-06 

194 

168 

Northboroagh, . 

8-34 

199 

217 

Plymnton, 
StockDridge,     . 

2-05 

232 

169 

Easton,    . 

8-81 

240 

218 

2-04 

165 

170 

Charlton, 

8-80 

205 

219 

Plainfieid, 

2-03 

174 

171 

Monroe,  . 

8-30 

182 

220 

Leicester, 

2-02 

183 

172 

Nahant,   . 

3-29 

310 

221 

Somerset, 

2-02 

160 

173 

Middleborougb, 

3-28 

271 

222 

Wilbraham, 

2-87 

170 

174 

North  AndoYer, 

3-28 

231 

223 

New  Braintree, 

2-84 

230 

175 

Charlemont,     . 

8-27 

217 

224 

Weston,  . 

2-81 

156 

176 

Goshen,   . 

3-27 

214 

225 

Ipswich,   . 

2  83 

157 

.  177 

Hanson,  . 

8-27 

229 

226 

Acton,     . 

2-82 

311 

178 

W.  Stockbridge, 

3-26 

284 

227 

Halifax,  . 

2-82 

163 

179 

Dighton,  . 

8-22 

226 

228 

Hardwick, 

2-82 

193 

180 

Lunenburg, 

3-21 

216 

229 

Middlefield,      . 

2-82 

212 

181 

Mansfield, 

3-21 

147 

230 

West  Roxbury, 

2-82 

•     164 

182 

Tisbury,  . 

3-21 

208 

231 

Bedford,  . 

2-80 

150 

183 

Uxbridffe, 
Concord,  . 

8-21 

239 

232 

Lincoln,  . 

2-80 

210 

184 

3-19 

219 

233 

Peru, 

2-70 

171 

185 

,  W.Bridgewater, 

8-17 

221 

234 

Yarmouth, 

2-78 

134 

186 

Holden,    . 

8-16 

185 

235 

Petersham, 

2-76 

191 

187 

Boxborough,    . 

3-15 

223 

236 

Washington,     . 

2-76 

189 

188 

Revere,    . 

3-14 

282 

237 

Williamsborg,  . 

2-76 

177 

189 

Coleraine, 

3-13 

151 

238 

Wales,     . 

2-75 

166 

190 

Newburyport,  . 

3-13 

224 

239 

Essex,     . 

2-74 

259 

191 

Hinsdale, 

3-12 

225 

240 

Monterey, 

2-74 

203 

192 

Pembroke, 

3-12 

253 

241 

Swansea, . 

2-73 

181 

193 

Phillipston, 

3-12 

254 

242 

Dover, 

2-72 

265 

194 

Ashfield,  . 

8-11 

195 

243 

Hingfaam, 

2  71 

213 

195 

Buckland, 

8-10 

267 

244 

Dracttt,    • 

2-70 

211 

196 

West  Newbury, 

8-10 

250 

245 

Burlington, 

2-60 

144 

197 

Fairhaven, 

8-09 

273 

246 

Littleton, . 

2-69 

201 

198 

VV  estport, 

3-09 

233 

247 

Marshfield, 

2-66 

227 

199 

Longineadow,  . 

3-08 

23i 

248 

Paxton,    . 

2-W 

222 

200 

Rutland,  . 

8-07 

235 

249 

Chesterfield,     . 

2-^ 

218 

201 

Sutton,     . 

8-07 

251 

250 

Cheshire, . 

2-67 

197 

202 

Salem,     . 

8-06 

293 

251 

Sudbury, . 

2-66 

186 

203 

Acushnet, 

3-05 

HI 

252 

Ludlow,  • 

2-64 

268 

204 

Holland,  . 

8-05 

242 

253 

Windsor,  • 

2-64 

188 

205 

Monson,  . 

8-04 

266 

254 

New  Bedford,  . 

2-63 

143 

206 

Pittsfield, 

8-04 

256 

255 

Westford, 

2-62 

261 

207 

Salisbury, 

3-04 

142 

256 

Stow, 

2-61 

290 

208 

Sbelburne, 

3-04 

245 

257 

Hadley,   . 

2-58 

180 

209 

VVayland, 

304 

249 

258 

Harvud, . 

2^ 

305 

210 

Lanesborough, . 

3-03 

246 

259 

Boylston, . 

S-56 

190 

211 

Tyngsborough,          3-02 

252 

260 

Sturbridgd, 

2-54 
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Tewksbury, 

•  002-54 

820 
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Egremont, 

9002-11 

207 
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Shrewsbury,     . 

2-53 

297 

802 

Royalston, 

2-11 

258 

263 

Brewster,         • 

2-50 

299 

303 

Hamilton, 

2-08 

255 

264 

Brimfield, 

2-50 

278 

304 

Blandford, 

2-07 

257 

265 

Berlin,     . 

2-49 

303 

805 

Dunstable, 

2-05 

286 

266 

Mendon,  . 

2-47 

263 

806 

Boxford,  . 

1-99 

8oa 

267 

Enfield,    . 

2-46 

260 

307 

Duxbury, 

1-99 

237 

268 

Sharon,   • 

2-45 

307 

808 

Lvnnfield, 
Medfield,. 

1-98 

279 

269 

Worthington,  . 

2-44 

809 

809 

1-96 

300 

270 

North  Reading, 

2  42 

822 

810 

Whately, . 

-      1-95 

269 

271 

Seekonk, . 

2-42 

324 

811 

Chelmsford, 

1-94 

302 

272 

Carlisle,  • 

2-40 

270 

812 

Edgartown,      . 

1-93 

280 

273 

Billerica, . 

2-39 

317 

8lS 

Wilmington,     . 
New  Auiford,  . 

1-91 

175 

274 

Carver,    . 

2-39 

313 

314 

1-89 

806 

275 

Auburn,  . 

2-38 

275 

815 

Bolton,    . 

1-88 

248 

276 

South  Scituate, 

2-38 

825 

316 

Raynham, 

1-&8 

274 

277 

Norton,    . 

2-37 

319 

317 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-87 

202 

278 

Ashby,     . 

2-36 

312 

318 

Dartmouth, 

1-85 

285 

279 

Brookline, 

2-35 

281 

319 

Sterling,  • 

1-84 

206 

280 

Rowley,  . 

2-35 

314 

320 

Newbury, 

1-82 

276 

281 

Milton,     . 

2-84 

815 

321 

Gill, 

1-79 

277 

282 

Tyringham,      . 

2-34 

828 

822 

Belmont, . 

1-75 

204 

283 

Savoy,     . 

2-33 

818 

823 

Hatfield,  . 

1-73 

238 

284 

UnU, 

2-82 

823 

824 

Pepperell, 

1-67 

287 

285 

Kingston, 

2  30 

262 

825 

Southwick, 

1-64 

aoi 

286 

Sherbom, 

2-30 

826 

326 

Richmond, 

159 

804 

287 

Dalton,    . 

2-27 

327 

327 

Chilmark, 

1-57 

292 

288 

Princeton, 

2-27 

331 

328 

Bemardston,    . 

1-55 

298 

289 

Agawam,. 

2-26 

829 

829 

Hancock, 

1-43 

294 

290 

Barre, 

2-25 

883 

830 

Gosnold,  . 

1-10 

286 

291 

Mattapoisett,    . 

2-22 

832 

- 

Alford,     • 

0  95 

289 

292 

Rochester, 

2-19 

12 

- 

Chelsea,* 

- 

296 

293 

Boston,    . 

2-18 

Ayer,t     . 

- 

291 

294 

Falmouth, 

2-18 

Everett,t . 

- 

215 

295 

Marion,   . 

•  2  18 

> 

Gay  Uead,t     . 

- 

830 

296 

Topsfield, 

2-18 

Hudson,! . 

- 

816 

297 

Leyden,  • 

2-15 

HydePark,t    . 

- 

248 

298 

Freetown, 

2-12 

Mashpee,t 

. 

288 

299 

Sandisfield, 

2-12 

May  nard,f 

. 

321 

300 

Tolland,  .     .  . 

2-12 

Norfolk,! . 

•• 

*  Cheliea  made  no  retims  in  1871.  t  N^w  towns— separate  TSlnation  not  given. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Ssbees. 

[OOUMTT  TABLB8.] 

In  Khich  aU  the  Tovma  in  the  reepective  Counties  in  the  State  an 
ntanericaUy  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxaHe 
property,  appropriaied  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  iM 
year  1870-71. 
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15 

17 

Slockbridge,    . 
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1 

2 
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5-24 

12 

18 
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2-7S 

16 
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4-06 

IS 
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2-7« 
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8-88 
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2-74 
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Sheffield..        . 

8-87 
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Becket,    . 

8-76 

16 

22 

Windsor, 

2-54 
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8-75 

21 

28 

Tyringhan,,      . 
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6 

8 

Gt  BarriDgton, 

3-67 

11 

24 

Sivo^     . 

3-41 

7 

fi 

Lenox,     . 

3-63 

24 

26 

Dalton.    . 

2-27 

10 

10 

N.  Marlboroagh, 

3-80 

23 

26 

Sandisfield,        . 

2-12 

& 

11 

8-42 

28 
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Egremont, 

S-U 

S2 

12 

MtWa^ngton, 
W.Stockbndge, 

3-42 

27 

28 
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l.» 

26 

13 

8-26 

29 

29 

Richmond, 

l-» 
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14 
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8-12 

80 
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Hancock, 

1-44 
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31 
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BRISTOL 

COUNTY. 

|ri2| 

t^U 

1 

T0WH8. 

1^3 7Sl 

1 

g 
S 

TOWSS. 

mth 

*• 

h 

(^ 

b* 

h 

04 

1 

1 

ATTLEBORO',  • 

«.004-77 

8 

11 

Aoushnet, 

9.008-05 

7 

2 

Berkley,  . 

8-97 

17 

12 

Somerset, 

2-92 

6 

8 

Rehoboth, 

8-66 

18 

13 

Swansea, . 

2-73 

2 

4 

Fall  River,       . 

8-65 

14 

14 

New  Bedibrd,  . 

2-68 

4 

5 

Taunton,  • 

3  65 

15 

15 

Seekonk, . 

2-42 

11 

6 

Easton,    . 

8-81 

16 

16 

Norton,    . 

2-87 

6 

7 

Dighton,  . 

8-22 

12 

17 

Freetown, 

2  12 

10 

8 

Mansfield, 

8-21 

19 

18 

Raynham, 

1-88 

8 

9 

Fairhaven, 

8  09 

18 

19 

Dartmouth, 

1-85 

9 

10 

Westport, 

8-09 

• 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


1 
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2 

2 

3 

8 

TISBURY, 

EdsartowB, 
Chumark, 


9008-21 

4 

4 

1-98 

— 

6 

1-67 

Gosnold,  . 
Gay  Head, 
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ESSEX    COUNTY. 
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1 

1 
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8 

8 

4 

4 

6 
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6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

14 

9 
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10 

12 

11 

9 

12 

15 

18 

11 

14 

13 

15 

5 

16 

2e 

17 

GLOUCESTER, 

9.006-48 

17 

18 

Haverhill, 

5-91 

20 

19 

Lynn, 

5-41 

19 

20 

Bradford, 

5-40 

18 

21 

Marblehead,     • 

5-16 

24 

22 

Georgetown,    . 

6-18 

21 

28 

Peabody, 

4-97 

29 

24 

Danvers, . 

4-42 

23 

25 

Methuen, 

4-41 

28 

26 

Middleton, 

4-88 

25 

27 

Lawrence, 

4-09 

27 

28 

Rock  port, 

8-96 

22 

29 

Amesbury, 

8-98 

34 

80 

Swampscott,    . 

8-80 

31 

81 
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80 

82 

Beverly,  . 

8-57 

82 

83 

Andover, 

3-54 

88 

34 

Wenham, 
Nahant,   . 
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Newbaryport, 
West  Newbury, 
Salem,     . 
Salisbury, 
Sangus,    . 
Groveland, 
Ipswich,  . 
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Rowley,   . 
Topsfield, 
Hamilton, 
Boxford,  . 
Lynnfield, 
Newbury, 


9003-45 
8-29 
8-28 
8-13 
8-10 
8-06 
8-04 
2-98 
2-97 
2-88 
2-74 
2-35 
2-18 
2-08 
1-99 
1-98 
1-82 
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9.004-93 
4-56 
4-46 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Continukd. 


1 

1 

• 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Vain- 
atlon  appropriated 
to  Fabuo  SchooUi— 
equivalent  to  in  111m 
and  hundredtlM  of 

1 

1 

• 
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& 

TOWNS. 
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10 
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Conway,  . 
Leverett, . 
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9.004-43 
4-17 
4-12 
4-06 
3-96 
8-84 
3-62 
8-55 
3-51 
3-51 

16 
20 
17 
21 
19 
22 
24 
25 
28 
26 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

Monroe,  . 
Charlemont, 
Coleraine, 
Ashfield,  . 
Buckland, 
Shelbume, 
Leyden,  . 
Whately, . 
Gill,         .        . 
Bernardston, 

9.00340 
8-21 
8-13 
8-11 
3-10 

2-15 
1-95 
1-79 
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HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 
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7 
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6 
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HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 
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4-67 

17 
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4-31 
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Worthington, 
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2-76 
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2-53 
2-4« 
2-44 
1-73 
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33 
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7 

Hopkinton, 
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18 
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46 
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19 
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47 
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20 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY. 
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^ 

w 

^ 
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Amount  eontrlb- 
uted  for  board 
and  ftiel. 

•1,281  21 
369  00 
865  80 
244  00 
2,697  00 
305  00 

710  00 
1,140  00 
1,872  19 
2,879  06 

277  00 

i 

o 

1 

SSSSSgggSggggg 

t^eot^cD^oooooooo^oo^io 

b-OlCO«OO»Ok«D00iOC9<^CDiHt^ 

eo-«t«eot-.o»o«fc^<Nooi*-"^«oeo 
k0^a)iOi-iW(oeooo^oo«ooaD 

OleoeOOOiOC4<-iboC»00»'<(li«Dr-l 

coooQo-^cioot^oor^aftsooi 

OOiOOftOOdrH        lOC]«-lCI«OCM 

t 

t«t^eot^eo<MO«-t'<^oaoQDOO 

abt^AObOdcioiOi-iooOfHoo 

0»«^«C»«DkOOCia0^WOkOi0 

C4«o«ooobcftoeiwobioo»t^ao 

QDt»Tti^Ocoaob-o«ioif3eoc*«^ 
kooocooiooio      f-io^aaaoio 

Income  of  Surplus 
Revenue    and   of 
similar  ftmds  ap- 
propriated       for 
Public  Schools, 

•1,095  69 

376  08 

1,349  40 

1,000  63 

641  96 

25  22 

894  97 

74  60 

264  30 

458  84 

69  09 

Amount  of  raonoj 
raised    by   taxes 
fbr  the  support  of 
Public  Schools. 

•155,184  28 

687,318  69 

363,347  53 

323,019  34 

80,205  00 

53,950  00 

8,000  00 

216,377  64 

102,673  64 

45,730  00 

95,118  24 

183,831  07 

952,706  00 

4,875  00 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
aUon  appropriated 
to  Public  Schools— 
equiralent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
miUs. 

P?23S5^'***c^^ooc«<Naft»ooo 

b*^000»t^t»«0«OtO^OCIC4 
1     1     1     1     I     ('•     1     1     1     1     1     1 

<^<^^<^ooeoeoeoeococooooic^ 

• 

• 

OQ 

M 

H 

O 

o 

HAMPDEN,     . 

Middlesex, 
Essex,     . 
Worcester, 
Hampshire, 
Barnstable,     . 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk,  . 
Plymouth, 
Franklin, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,    . 
Suffolk,  . 
Dukes,    . 
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Arrangemeni  of  the  CoutUtes  according  to   their  AppropricUions^ 

including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  Connties  are  nomerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
Taluations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  board  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Bevenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows : — 


t 

• 

p 

i 

i 

»4 

I 

I 

00UNTIE8. 


PercenUgt  of  Yal- 
aaUon  eqalTa- 
lent  to  milli 
and  handredtlia 
of  mills. 


1 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

7 

8 

12 

9 

10 

11 

14 

13 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


HAMPDEN, 

Middlesex, 

Hampshire, 

Essex, 


Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Nantucket, 

Plymouth, 

Norfolk,    . 

Franklin, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Suffolk,     . 

Dukes, 


•.004-74 
4-48 
4-07 
4-04 
4-01 
8-80 
8-72 
8-72 
8-71 
8-67 
8-62 
8-09 
2-25 
2-28 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the  fair 
in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  acoordiBg  to 
the  retnms. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  fint  two  d 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  fbnBSr  ve 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearlj 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  vith  ^t 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  oontioo- 
ation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  vfao^ 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  ia  over  100  p«r 
cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  tbe 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained: — ^the  average  attendancf 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  chiMrea  m 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent,  because  tiie 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more  than  compensate  for  tke 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank  of  the  towoa  standing  k^ 
est  in  the  following  table  is  in  accordance  with  the  retuma.  As  the  retons  vt 
often  incorrect  the  rank  may  be  too  high  in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Thibd  Series. 


[for  thb  state.] 

TcMe  in  which  aU  the  Tovma  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged 
according  to  the  aterage  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
Public  Schools^  for  the  year  1870-71. 


TOWNS. 


1  e« 

• 

twee 
of  og 

1 

iti 

S-3 

c  ■£ 

So 

«  ■>  K 

«o 

4 

11 

» 

•< 

30B^ 


1  WELLFLEET, 

^  Sberborn, 
8  Heath,  . 
4|  Boxborongh, . 
5;  Charlton, 

6  Brighton, 

7  Westminster, 

8  Borlington,  . 

9  Eastham, 

10  Warwick,      . 

11  New  Salem, . 

12  Orleans, 

13  Paxton, 

14  Andover, 

15  Sterling, 

16  Middleton,    . 

17  Oakham, 

18  Upton, .        • 

19  Granville,     . 

20  Lnnenbaig,  . 

21  Sandwich,     . 

22  Shntesburj,  . 
28  Milton,. 

24  Bolton,. 

25  Lenox,. 

26  Pero,    . 

27  Medway, 

28  Hubbanlston, 

29  Somerville,    . 
dO  Templeton,  . 

81  Ljnnfield,     • 

82  Granby, 

88  Waltham,     . 




424 
209 
110 
69 
301 
847 
288 
103 
118 
124 
158 
239 
120 
688 
298 
233 
154 
854 
229 
208 
735 
109 
466 
176 
276 
99 
600 
281 

2,670 
492 
124 
157 

1,420 


468 
221 
116 
72 
313 
872 
293 
104 
118 
124 

«  157 
237 
119 
672 
291 
227 
148 
336 
217 
197 
695 
103 
438 
165 
256 
91 
550 
257 

2,348 
449 
113 
143 

1,291 


1.10-38 

105-74 

105-45 

1.04-36 

1.03-99 

1  02-96 

1  01-74 

1  00-97 

1.00-00 

1.00-00 

.99-37 

.99-16 

99-16 

.97-67 

97-65 

.97-42 

.96-10 

.94-91 

.94-76 

.94-71 

.94-56 

.94-49 

.94-00 

.93-75 

.92-75 

.91-92 

.91-67 

.91-46 

.91-36 

.91-26 

.91-13 

.91-08 

.90-91 


TOWNS. 


0*0  « 


I 

s 

ll 


84 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Kingston, 

PhilTipston, 

Westhampton, 

Gay  Head, 

Lancaster, 

Amherst, 

Harwich, 

Clarksbarg, 

Acton,  . 

Leominster, 

Weston, 

Belmont, 

Framingham, 

Lexington, 

Reading, 

Royalston, 

Barre,  . 

Ashbumham, 

Provincetown, 

Belchertown, 

Carlisle, 

Hawley, 

Shrewsbury, 

Brimfield, 

Princeton, 

Littleton, 

Greenwich, 

Marshfield, 

Holden, 

Sturbridge, 

Haverhill, 

Berkley, 

Colerame, 


289 

262 

169 

144 

137 

124 

40 

86 

820 

288 

661 

592 

810 

725 

141 

126 

804 

271 

607 

541 

196 

174 

273 

242 

744 

659 

830 

292 

647 

483 

243 

214 

426 

376 

405 

856 

737 

647 

450 

895 

116 

100 

130 

118 

286 

246 

218 

188 

237 

204 

204 

175 

103 

88 

295 

252 

362 

809 

314 

268 

2,166 

1,847 

148 

126 

313 

266 

.90-66 
.90-56 
.90-51 
.90-00 
.90-00 
.89-66 
.89-51 
.89-36 
.89-14 
.89-13 
.88-78 
.88-64 
.88-57 
88-48 
.88-30 
.88-07 
.88-03 
.87-90 
.87-79 
.87-78 
.86-96 
.86-92 
.86^2 
.86-24 
.86-08 
.85-78 
.85-43 
.85-42 
.85-36 
.85-35 
.86-27 
.86-14 
.84-98 
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TOWKB. 

In 

1 

1 

5| 
If 

fill 

TOWNS. 

I- 

i 

■li  H 

m 

67  Warebun,     . 

626 

631 

.84-96 

115 

Gloocerter,    . 

8,118  2.465  .79-11 

68'  WitminjEtoD,. 

151 

128|  .84-77 

118 

Everett, 

432 

341'  -78-9S 

69;  Harvard,      . 

280 

230   .84-30 

117 

W  Sp'nirfield, 

431 

340i  .78-89 

70  Leverett,      . 

148 

123;  -84-26 

118 

Weymouth,  . 

1,803 

1.4981  .7&-72 

71   E.  Bridgew'r, 

679 

487 

.84.11 

119 

BarnBUblfl,   . 

885 

696    .7&41 

72,  Enfield, 

151 

127 

.84-11 

120 

Hyde  Park,  . 

960 

746   .7tW3 

78 

Fliinfietd,     . 

94 

79 

.84-04 

121 

Leiceiter,       . 

460 

361    .78-46 

74 

Melrow, 

642 

539 

.83-95 

122 

Ashland,       . 

894 

309   .7643 

76 

Huntington,  . 
Chelmsfori,  . 

224 

188 

.83-93 

123 

DiehUin, 

29S     232,  .7M8 

76 

461 

885 

.       il 

124 

Prl>«ott,        . 

92       72  .78-24 

77 

W«I«K.          . 

135 

112 

6 

125 

Dana,  .        . 

151     lis'  .78.15 

78 

Newlon,        . 

2,888 

1,978 

4 

126 

Monterey,     . 

161     118j  .78-15 

79 

Muion, 

192 

159 

11 

127 

Ervioft, 

105       82,  .78^ 

SO 

WbaWly,       . 

167 

138 

.       13 

128 

689 

6S8'   1M6 

81 

CheMer,         . 

241 

119 

7 

129 

Dalton,. 

241 

188|  .73^1 

82 

Georgetown,. 

416 

842 

,       11 

180 

Deerfield,     . 

602 

469    .77-91 

83 

648 

632 

.       0 

131 

Stou!(hton,     . 

1,128 

878i  .77-W 

84 

Aahby,  . 

200 

164 

.     e 

132 

Maiden, 

1,417 

1.102|   77-77 

85 

Lak«ville,     . 

206 

188 

.          10 

133 

Eailon, 

780 

606    .77-70 

88 

Wenb»n,      . 

166 

138 

.       13 

134 

Hamilton,      . 

130 

101 1    77-W 

87 

Mattspoitett, 
Aibfield,        . 

276 

226 

.81-88 

135 

66.  .77-64 

88 

214 

174 

.81-32 

136 

Ru»3«U. 

105    77->l 

89 

Suolerland, . 

107 

87 

.81-31 

137 

Charlemont,  . 

149    .77-20 

80 

165 

131 

81-21 

138 

Haniwlck,     . 

386 

297:    77-14 

Bl 

Brookfield,    . 

433 

351 

,81-06 

139 

Sloneham,     . 

780 

60»i  .77^ 

92 

Bellinghun,  . 

218 

175 

.81-02 

140 

W.  Newlinry, 

431 

332!  .77-«l 

93 

Otb,     .        . 

196 

160 

.80-91 

141 

Hanover, 

S22 

248'    77-j! 

94 

Conway, 

271 

219 

.80-81 

142 

Holliston,       . 

686 

512;    7ft«l 

95 

238 

192 

.80-67 

143 

Edgartown,  . 

823 

24*  .7M0 

06 

Medford,       . 

1,117 

901 

.80-66 

144 

656 

503,   7M0 

87 

^r^?' : 

4,232 

3,407 

.80.61 

145 

Mendon, 

241 

185.  .7ft-7* 

93 

1,181 

810 

.8048 

148 

BlackMona,  . 

1,042 

7»»i  .71MS 
2,8»5l  .7M5 

99 

Carver, 

194 

166 

,8^41 

147 

N.  Bedford,  . 

s,7n 

100 

Townwnd,    . 

872 

28a 

80^6 

148 

Woburn,        . 

1,844 

1,412]    ;ft-57 

101 

1,076 

864 

.80-29 

149 

W.  Boylrton, 

660 

421!  .7fr5S 

102 

W.  RozbDiy, 

1,630 

1,806 

.80-12 

160 

N.  Beading, . 

178 

ISOi   7640 
28d  .76-W 
lS9i  .T-i-Sl 

103 

FrankUo,      . 

507 

406 

.80-08 

151 

I'JSr'": 

377 

104 

Chiknark,      . 

106 

84 

.80-00 

162 

182 

105 

Athol,   .         . 

679 

463 

79-97 

153 

Worcealer,    . 

7,618 

5.783!  -J«-2* 

100 

Hadley, 

426 

310 

.79-81 

Tisbury,        . 
8.  Hadley,    . 

31^ 

2401  .76-19 

107 

Yamoutb,    . 

871 

286 

.78-78 

58S 

406  .76-17 

108 

WendeU,       . 

7B 

6S 

.79-75 

Hudson, 

677 

515J  7«ut: 

109 

Uncoln, 

148 

118 

.79-73 

164 

117  .75*: 

110 

Brookline,     . 

1,103 

878 

.79-60 

168 

Dedbam,       . 

l,4ttJ 

l,077j  .75*J 

111 

BrideewatAT, 

676 

638 

.79-58 

159 

Bockport,      . 

817 

ftl9'  .75-74 

112 

Gill,      .        . 

122 

87 

.79-61 

160 

Leyd^         . 

116 

87i.7i<i 
1^  .7MI 

118 

Rehoboth,     . 

830 

262 

.79-39 

161 

Fitchbnrg,     . 

2,105 

114 

Swampscott, . 

845 

278 

.79-13 

^ 

Wincbetnr,  . 

582 
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O 
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•a 

6 

II 


5i23 
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163  Bedford, 

164  Concord, 

165  Dennis, 

166  Arlincrton,     . 

167  Marblehead. . 

168  Kay n  ham, 

169  Bernardston, 

170  Rutland, 

171  Cbarlestown, 

172  Douglas, 

173  Northampton, 

174  Longmeadow, 

175  Auburn, 

176  Tyringham, 

177  Abington, 

178  Manchester, 

179  Ware,  . 

180  N.  Braintree 

181  Walpole, 

182  Brewster, 
188  Stockbridge, 

184  Freetown, 

185  Fairhaven, 

186  Natick,. 

187  Scitnate, 

188  Plympton, 

189  Shirley, 

190  North6e1d, 

191  Wayland, 

192  Boylston, 

193  Monson, 

194  Swansea, 

195  Quincy, 

196  Ipswich, 

197  Goshen, 

198  Dracut, 

199  Orange, 

200  Bozford, 

201  Middlefield, 

202  Spencer, 

203  Amesbary, 

204  Cnmmington 

206  Beverly, 
^06  Methuen, 

207  Pembroke, 

208  Oxford, 
^09  Bradford, 
210  Halifax, 


162 
421 
752 
675 

1,446 
834 
156 
240 

6,081 
415 

1,943 
267 
223 
119 

2,135 
298 
857 
133 
895 
264 
383 
270 
515 

1,428 
467 
170 
306 
380 
237 
154 
542 
254 

1,536 
572 
70 
883 
397 
165 
172 
809 
958 
220 

1,271 
527 
276 
548 
897 
118 


122 

317 
566 
508 

1,086 
251 
117 
180 

4.657 
311 

1,456 

200 

167 

89 

1,596 
222 
638 
99 
294 
196 
284 
200 
881 

1,053 
844 
125 
225 
279 
174 
118 
897 
186 

1,120 
417 
61 
279 
289 
121 
126 
589 
693 
159 
917 
880 
199 
895 
286 
85 


.76^1 
.75-29 
.75-27 
.75-26 
.75-16 
.75-15 
.75-00 
.76-00 
.74-94 
.74-94 
.74-93 
.74-91 
.74-89 
74-79 
.74-76 
.74-50 
.74-45 
.74-43 
.74-43 
.74-24 
.74-15 
.74-07 
.78-98 
.78-74 
.73-66 
.73-53 
.78-63 
.78-42 
.78-42 
.78-88 
.73-24 
.73-28 
.72-92 
.72-90 
.72-86 
.72-84 
.72-79 
.72-73 
.72-67 
.72-66 
.72-34 
.72-27 
.72-16 
.72.11 
.72-10 
.72-08 
.72.04 
.72-03 


TOWNS. 


211 

212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
282 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
246 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
262 
253 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 


S 

5  =  c: 

<!•:< 

tti 

I§ 

1^^ 

"5g5 

►  a 

Vi 

^ 

llll 

c  ^  A  a 
pa 


Boston, . 

Lowell, 

Hanson, 

Duxbury, 

Holland, 

Westport, 

Groton, 

Savoy,  . 

Milford, 

Revere, 

Plymouth, 

Worthington 

Warren, 

Peabody, 

Sutton, . 

Winthrop, 

Foxborough, 

W.  Br'kfield 

Sudbury, 

Wakefield, 

N.  B'dgw'ter, 

Buckland, 

Essex,  . 

Sandisfield, 

Northboro*, 

Hinsdale, 

S  Scituate, 

Truro,  . 

Nahant, 

Chatham, 

Clinton, 

Danvers, 

Cheshire, 

Westboro', 

N.  Andover, 

Topsfield, 

Adams,  • 

Dartmouth, 

Williamsbu^, 

Falmouth,     • 

Monroe, 

SaugQS,         , 

Richmond, 

Lee, 

Newbury, 

Wrentham, 

Mansfield, 

Norton, 


46301 

6,437 
208 
417 
84 
648 
749 
181 

2,396 
191 

1,142 
197 
490 

1,440 
534 
124 
643 
871 
879 
737 

1,589 
399 
372 
290 
283 
826 
291 
327 
95 
543 

1,069 

1,198 
862 
681 
516 
237 

2,169 
640 
528 
406 
41 
466 
214 
918 
216 
429 
464 
299 


33308 

4,617 
149 
298 
60 
391 
684 
129 

1,706 
136 
934 
140 
848 

1,022 
879 
88 
886 
263 
268 
520 

1,121 
281 
262 
204 
119 
229 
208 
228 
66 
877 
74S 
831 
261 
471 
356 
163 

1,478 
439 
862 
278 
28 
818 
146 
626 
147 
292 
815 
208 


.71-98 
,71-73 
.71-83 
.71-46 
.71-48 
.71-86 
.71-29 
.71-27 
.71-20 
.71-20 
.71-18 
.71-07 
.71-02 
.70-98 
.70-97 
.70-97 
.70-90 
.70-89 
.70-71 
.70-56 
.70-66 
70-48 
.70-43 
.70-84 
.70-32 
.70-25 
.69-76 
.69-72 
.69-47 
.69-43 
.69-41 
69^8 
.69-34 
.69-16 
.68.99 
.68-78 
.68r68 
.68.69 
.68-66 
.68,47 
.68-29 
.68-24 
.68.22 
.68-19 
.68.06 
.68.06 
.67.90 
.67-90 
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o.ofchlldi 
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259 
260 
201 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
202 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


Nopthbridge, 

Tewksbury, 

Soutbboro', 

Watertown, 

Wilbraham, 

Uxbridge, 

Mashpee, 

Cohasset, 

Grafton, 

Taonton, 

Pepperell, 

Soathwick, 

Cambridge, 

Attleboro', 

Ludlow, 

Becket, 

Pelham, 

N.  Marlboro' 

Hull,     . 

Rowe,   . 

Montague, 

Windsor, 

Montgomery, 

Medfield, 

Billerica, 

Southampton 

Sheffield, 

Newburyport 

Greenfield, 

Hancock, 

Agawam, 

Washington, 

Canton, 

Dana,   . 

Middleboro*, 

Braintree, 

Egremont, 

Williamsto*n, 

Shelbnrne, 

Fall  River, 

Rowley, 


802 
242 
464 
876 
418 
648 
58 
456 
945 

3,471 
360 
243 

8,086 

1,212 
233 
330 
129 
878 
41 
137 
431 
144 
69 
221 
355 
223 
486 

2,452 
653 
151 
359 
167 
935 
133 
990 
881 
175 
659 
351 

5,827 
214 


544 
164 
314 
591 
282 
437 

39 
306 
633 
2,315 
240 
162 
5,388 
807 
155 
218 

85 
249 

27 

90 
283 

94 

45 
144 
230 
144 
313 
1,578 
420 

97 
230 
107 
599 

85 
631 
555 
110 
414 
220 
3,637 
133 


.67-88 
.67-77 
.67-67 
.67-48 
.67-46 
.67-44 
.67-24 
.67-1 1 
.66-98 
.66-70 
.66-67 
.66-67 
.66-63 
.66-58 
.66-52 
.66-06 
.65-89 
.65-87 
.65-85 
.65-70 
.65-66 
.65-27 
.65-22 
.65-16 
.64-79 
.64-57 
.64-40 
.64-36 
.64-32 
.64-24 
.64-07 
.64-07 
.64-06 
.63-91 
.63-74 
.63-00 
62-86 
.62-82 
.62-68 
.62-41 
.62-15 


TOWNS. 


"  o 


i 


lis 


o 
c 
« 

a 
•  . 

«o 

s 
o 

St 


-"=51 

m 

•c-l 


300  Salisbury, 

301  Westford, 

302  Tolland, 

303  Lynn,   . 

304  Groveland, 

305  Hingham, 
306|  Gt  Barr'gt'n 
307i  Hatfield, 
308;  Stow,    . 
309i  Berlin,  . 

310  Sharon, 

311  Somerset, 

312  Florida, 

313  Marlborough, 
814  W.  Sfkbr'ge, 

315  Lanesboro',  . 

316  New  Ashford, 

317  Millbury,       . 

318  Norfolk, 

319  Mt  Wash'gt'n, 

320  Winchendon, 

321  Palmer, 

322  N.Brookfidd, 
3231  Acashnet,  . 
324]  Rochester,     . 

325  Randolph,     • 

326  Soutbbridge,. 

327  Pittsfield,      . 

328  fiasthampton, 

329  Lawrence,     . 

330  Dudley, 
381  Chicopee, 

332  Webster, 

333  Aiford,. 

334  Salem,  . 

335  Gosnold, 

336  Blandford,     . 

337  Holyoke, 
838  Chelsea,*      . 

339  Ayer,t  . 

340  Maynardft    • 


742 
368 
115 

5,904 
336 
784) 
904{ 
376 
387 
219 
297 
896 
189 

1,877 
412 
316 
52 
970 
222 
74 
020 

776; 
786: 

236^ 

188' 
1,386, 
1,1611 
2,517 

768 
4,846 

598 
1,764 

896 

80 

5,340 

19 

224 
1,940} 


460 
228 
71 
3,626 
201^ 
480 
55S 
230 
236 
133 
180 


.61-99 
tWi 
.61-74 
6W2 
81-81 
61-22 
.61-17 
.61-17 

.mi 

.60-73 


240  .6061 


114 
1,128 

247i 

180 
31' 

577] 

132 
44 

368 

459 

456 

136 

108 

7^ 

649 
1^ 

422 
2,6o9 

326 

953 

484 
48 

2,618  .41Mtf 
9  .47-57 

106.  .47-12 
i4;4 


.60-1'.' 
.5M1 

.5^15 

.57-62 
.57-4-^ 
.57-H 

MM 

.544^ 


*  No  return. 


t  New  towu— returns  inetnded  in  other  to' 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Sbbibs. 

[county  tables.] 

Table^  in  tohich  aU  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
are  numericdUy  arranged^  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools^  for  the  year  1870-71. 


[For  an  explanatloii  of  the  prifiolpld  on  which  these  Tables  are  constmcted,  see  cmfe,  p  zciv.] 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


S 

1  . 

5® 

■o 

^5- 

S-i 

B^a 

iio 

MO 

ja— fl 

&* 

IIS 

!l 

o«5 

►  3 

as 

-^ 

5=21 

Co  «  o 

0"5^B 
M  ^  e  ^ 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

a 

7 


WELLFLEET, 

1 
424 

468 

Eastbam, 

118 

118 

Orleans, 

239 

2a7 

Sandwich,  . 

735 

695 

Harwich, 

810 

725 

Provincet'wn, 

737 

647 

Yarmoatb,  . 

371 

296 

1.10-88 
1.00-00 
.99-16 
94-56 
.89-51 
.87-79 
.79-78 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


TOWNS. 


lit 


o 

o 

9 


9^4  A 


8 
I 


as 

o 

5 

«  Of 
►  3 


BamstablC) 

Dennis, 

Brewster, 

Truro,  . 

Chatham, 

Falmouth, 

Mashpee, 


.   885 

696 

.   752 

566 

.   264 

196 

.   327 

228 

.   543 

377 

.   406 

278 

58 

39 

.78-64 
.75-27 
.74-24 
.69-72 
.69-48 
68-47 
.67-24 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


1 
2 

a 

4 

5j 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


le 


LENOX, 

Pern,    • 

Clarksburg, 

OUs,     . 

Monterej, 

Dalton, . 

Tyringham, 

Stockbridgei 

Savoy,  . 

Sandisfield, 

Hinsdale, 

Cheshire, 

Adams,. 

Richmond, 

Lee, 

Becket; 


.   276 

256 

.92-75 

99 

91 

.91-92 

.   141 

126 

.89-36; 

.   198 

160 

.80-91 

.   151 

118 

.78-16 

.   241 

188 

.78-01 

.   119 

89 

.74-79 

.   383 

284 

.74-15 

.   181 

129 

.71-27 

.   290 

204 

.70-34 

.   826 

229 

.70-25 

.   862 

251 

.69-34 

.  2,152 

1,478 

.68-68 

.   214 

146 

.68-22 

.   918 

626 

.68-19 

.   880 

218 

.66-06 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


N.  Marlboro', 

Windsor, 

Sheffield, 

Hancock, 

Washington, . 

Egremont,     . 

Williamst'wn, 

Gt  Bar^ngton, 

Florida, 

W.  St'kbri'ge, 

Lanesboro',  . 

N.  Ashford,  . 

Mt-Wash'gt'n, 

Pittsfield,       • 

AUbrd, . 


378 

249 

144 

94 

486 

813 

151 

97 

167 

107 

175 

110 

659 

414 

904 

553 

189 

114 

412 

247 

816 

189 

52 

81 

74 

44 

2,517 

1,390 

80 

48 

.65-87 
.65-27 
.64-40 
.64-24 
.64-07 
.62-86 
.62-82 
.61-17 
.60-82 
.59-^5 
.59-81 
.59-61 
.69-46 
.55-22 
.58-75 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


[Jan. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


TOWNS. 


BERKLEY, 

Rehoboth, 

Dighton, 

Easton, 

N.  Bedford, 

Seekonk, 

RaynhAm, 

Freetown, 

Fairhayen, 

Swansea, 


e« 

^ 

II 

9 

•  ** 

a 

lit 

atte 
ooL 

li 

►  a 

» 

< 

pit 


.      148 

126 

.      330 

262 

.      296 

232 

.      780 

606 

.   3,777 

2,895 

.      182 

139 

.      334 

251 

.      270 

200 

.      515 

381 

.      254 

186 

.85-14 
.79-39 
.78-38 
.77-70 
.76-65 
.76-37 
.75-15 
.74-07 
.73-98 
.73-23 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


TOWKB. 


1^ 

1^ 

s 

s 

1^1 

atten 
ool. 

. 

Pi 

Ten 
upo 

^ 

<      1 

sin 


Westport, 

Dartmouth, 

Mansfield, 

Norton, 

Taunton, 

Attleboro', 

Fall  River, 

Somerset, 

Acushnet, 


548 

S91 

640 

439 

464 

815 

299 

203 

3,471 

2,315 

1,212 

807 

5,827 

3,637 

896 

240 

236 

136 

.7145 
.68^ 
.67-90 
.67-90 
.66-70 
.66^ 
.62-41 
.6041 
.57-63 


DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

GAY  HEU  • 

40 

36 

.90-00 

4 

Tisbury, 

315 

240 

,76-19 

2 

Chilmark, 

105 

84 

.80-00 

5  Gosnold, 

19 

9 

.47-37 

3 

Edgartown,  . 

323 

248 

.76-80 

• 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


ANDOVER,  . 

Middleton,    • 
Lynnfield,     . 
Haverhill, 
Greorgetown, . 
Wenbam, 
Swampsoott, . 
Gloucester,    . 
Hamilton, 
W.  Newbury, 
Rockport, 
Marblehead, . 
Manchester,  • 
Ipswich, 
Boxford, 
Amesbury,    . 
Beverly, 


688 

672 

.97-67 

18 

233 

227 

.97-42 

19 

124 

113 

.91-13 

20 

2,166 

1,847 

.85-27 

21 

416 

842 

.82-21 

22 

166 

136 

.81-93 

23 

345 

273 

.79-13 

24 

8,116 

2,465 

.79-11 

25 

130 

101 

.77-69 

26 

431 

332 

.77-03, 

27 

817 

619 

.75-76' 

28 

1,445 

1,086 

.75-16 

29 

298 

222 

.74-50 

80 

572 

417 

.72-90 

31 

165 

121 

.72-73 

32 

958 

693 

.72-34 

33 

1,271 

917 

.72-15 

34 

Methuen, 
Bradford, 
Peabody, 
Essex,  •        . 
Nahant, 
Danvers, 
N.  Andover,. 
Topsfield, 
Saugui, 
Newbury,      • 
Newburyport, 
Rowley, 
Salisbury, 
Lynn,   . 
Grovelandf    . 
Lawrence,     . 
Salem,  . 


527 

380 

.72-11 

397     286  .72-04 

1,440  1,022  .7048 

872     262  .7043 
951      e&  .«W7 

1,198     831  .6«8 

516 

856  .68^ 

237 

163  .68h8 

466 

318  .68^ 

216 

147  .6*4)5 

2,452 

1,578 

.64^ 

214 

133 

.62-W 

742 

460  .61-9S 

5,904 

3,626  .61-42 

336 

206!  .61-31 

4,846  2,659  MS: 

5,340 

2,618 

.4iM» 

FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


1 
2 


HEATH. 
Warwick, 


110 
124 


116 
124 


1.05-45 
1.0(M)0 


3 
4 


New  Salem,  • 
Shutesbnry,  . 


168 
109 


157 


J»0^ 
.H49 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Continued. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


TOWNS. 


Hawlej, 

Coleraine, 

Leverett, 

Whately, 

Ash  field, 

Sunderland, 

Conway, 

Wendell, 

Gill,      . 

Erving, 

Deerfield, 


§ 


e 


Sir's 

ha  a  9 


I 

.a 

a' 


§•§■5  8 

will 
55  Cm 


.   130 

113 

.   313 

266 

.   146 

123 

.   167 

188 

.   214 

174 

.   165 

134 

.   271 

219 

79 

63 

.   122 

97 

.   105 

82 

.   602 

469 

.86-92 
.81-98 
.84-25 
.82-63 
.81-32 
81-21 
.80-81 
.79-75 
.79-51 
.78-09 
.77-91 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


TOWNS. 


09 

• 

*>   M 

o 

II 

s 

•o 

4i 
151 

atten 
cbool. 

0.  of  cbl 
5  and  1 
In  each 

1- 
1 

|» 

-< 

«       bis 


-lis 


i 


Charlemont, 

Leyden, 

fiemardflton, 

Northfield, 

Orange, 

Buekland, 

Monroe, 

Rowe,   . 

Montague, 

Greenfield, 

Shelborne, 


193 

149 

115 

87 

156 

117 

380 

279 

897 

289 

399 

281 

41 

28 

137 

90 

431 

283 

653 

420 

351 

220 

.77-20 
.75-65 
.75-00 
.73-42 
.72-79 
.70-43 
.68-29 
.65-70 
.65-66 
.64-32 
.62-68 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


GRANVILLE, 

Brimfield, 
Wales,  . 
Chester, 
Springfield,  . 
Westfield,     . 
W.  Spr'gfield, 
Russell, 
Longmeadow, 
Monson, 
Holland, 


229 

2l8 

135 

241 

4,232 

1,131 

431 

136 

267 

542 

84 


217 

.94-76 

188 

.86-24 

112 

.82-96 

119 

.82-67 

3,407 

.80-51 

910 

.80-46 

340 

.78-89 

105 

.77-21 

200 

.74-91 

397 

.78-24 

60 

.71-43 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Wilbraham,  . 

418 

282 

Soathwick,  . 

243 

162 

Ludlow, 

233 

155 

Montgomery, 

Agawam, 

Tolland, 

69 
359 
115 

45 

230 

71 

Palmer, 

776 

459 

Chicopee, 
Blandford,  . 

1,764 
224 

953 
106 

Holyoke, 

1,940 

868 

.67-46 
.66-67 
.66-52 
.65-22 
.64-07 
.61-74 
.59-16 
.54-02 
.47-32 
.44-74 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


1  GRANBY.     . 

2  Westhampt'n, 

8  Amherst,  . 
4  Belchertown, 
5,  Greenwich,  • 
el  Enfield, 
7|  Plainfield,  . 
8j  Huntington, . 
0  Hadley, 
lO!  Prescott, 

11  S  Hadley,    . 

12  Chesterfield, . 


157 

143 

.91-08 

137 

124 

.90-61  j 

661 

692 

.89-56, 

450 

396 

,87-78 

103 

88 

.85-43 

161 

127 

.84-11! 

94 

79 

.84-041 

224 

188 

.83-93 

426 

840 

.79-81 

92 

72 

.78-26 

633 

406 

.76-17 

164 

117 

.76-97 

13  Northampton, 

14  Ware,   . 

15  Goshen, 

16  Middlefield,  . 

17  Cummington, 

18  Worthington, 

19  WilliamsVg, 

20  Pelham, 

21 1  Southampton, 

22  Hatfield, 

23  Easthamptqn, 


1,943 

1,466 

867 

638 

70 

61 

172 

126 

220 

159 

197 

140 

628 

862 

129 

85 

223 

144 

376 

230 

768 

422 

.74-93 
.74-45 
.72-86 
.72-67 
.72-27 
.71-07 
.68-66 
.65-89 
.64-67 
.61-17 
.64-96 


dl 


BOARD  OF  EDUOATIOlf. 


[JaB. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


B  9 

9 

1? 

1 

**  a 

« 

Iran  be 
years  < 
wirn. 

u 

A 

s    *• 

{f 

12- 
'■"9  a 

f" 

o.of 
6  an 

H 

►  s 

i» 

'< 

6  a  «B  u 

I"  §5 

O      B  & 


SHERBORN. 

Box  borough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Somerville, 

Waltham, 

Acton,  . 

Weston, 

Belmont, 

Framinghatn, 

Lexington, 

Reading, 

Carlisle, 

Littleton, 

Wilmington, 

Melrose, 

Chelmsford, 

Newton, 

Ashby, . 

Tyngsboro', 

Medford, 

Townsend, 

Hopkinton, 

Lincoln, 

Everett, 

Ashland, 

Maiden, 


209 

69 

847 

103 

2,570 

1,420 
304 
196 
273 
744 
330 
547 
115 
204 
151 
642 
461 

2,386 
200 
107 

1,117 
372 

1,076 
148 
432 
394 

1,417 


221 

72 

872 

104 

2,348 

1,291 
271 
174 
242 
659 
292 
483 
100 
175 
128 
539 
885 

1,978 
164 
87 
901 
299 
864 
118 
841 
309 

1,102 


1.05-74 
104-35 
1.02-95 
1.00-97 
.91-36 
.90-91 
.89-14 
.88-78 
.88-64 
.88-57 
.88-48 
.88-30 
.86-96 
.85-78 
.84-77 
.83-95 
.83-51 
.82-94 
.82-00 
.81.31 
.80.66 
.80-38 
.80-29 
.79-73 
.78-93 
.7848 
.77-77 


TOWN& 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


11 

9 

"SBjj. 

a 

5-4 

Bar 

-« o 

«o 

•* 

6«2 

•  Ok. 
»>  3 

»i 

< 

Dunstable, 

Stoneham, 

Holliston, 

Wobnm, 

No   Reading 

Hudson, 

Winchester, 

Bedford, 

Concord, 

Arlington, 

Charlestown, 

Natick, . 

Shirley, 

Wayland, 

Dracut, 

Lowell,  • 

Groton, 

Sudbury, 

Wakefield, 

Tewksbury, 

Watertown, 

Pepperell, 

Cambridge, 

Billerica, 

Westford, 

Stow,    . 

Marlborough, 


85 
790 

•665 

1,844 
178 
677 
592 
162 
421 
675 

6,081 

1,428; 
306; 
237 
383| 

6,487; 
749| 
379! 
737', 
242 
876 
360 

8,086 
355 
368 
387 

1,877 


66 
6091 
512( 

1,4121 
1361 
51 5| 
446 
122 
317 
508 

4,657 

1,053 
225 
174 
279i 

4,617, 
534, 
268 
520 
164! 
501| 
240, 

5,888' 
230 
228j 
236 

1,128 


.77-65 

.77J)8 

76^ 

.7Wi7 

.7(M0 

.1^1 

.75^ 

.7541 

.75-» 

.75-26 

.74-M 

.73-74 

.73-5S 

78-42 

.72-84 

.71-73 

.7i-a» 

.70-71 
.7(W« 
.67-77 
.67-48 
.66-67 
.66^ 
.64-79 

.61-W 
.60-03 
.66-10 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY 


503  .76^ 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


1  MILTON,      . 

2  Med  way, 
3|  Bellingham,  . 

4  W.  Roxbury, 

5  Franklin, 

6  Brookline,     . 

7  Weymouth,  . 

8  Hyde  Park,  . 

9  Needham,     • 


466 

438 

.94-00 

600 

550 

.91-67 

216 

175 

.81-02 

1,630 

1,306 

.80-12 

507 

406 

.80-08 

1,103 

878 

.79-60 

1,903 

1,498 

.78-72 

950 

746 

.78-53 

689 

538 

.78-08 

10  Stoughton, 

11  Dedham, 

12  Walpole, 

13  Quincy, 

14  Foxborough, 
15:  Wrentham, 
16  Cohasset, 


17 
18 


Medfield, 
Canton, 


1,128 
1,419 
895 
1,536; 
543 
429 
456 
221 
935 


878 

1,077 

294 

1,120: 
385 
292 
306 
144 
599 


77-34 

.75^ 
.74-43 

.72-82 
.7iMN) 
.65^)6 

.67-11 
.65-1$ 
.644)6 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY— CoKTiiroiED. 


19 
20 
21 


TOWNS. 


Dover,  . 

Braintree, 

Sharon, 


ssr 


9 

•a 
a 

h 


133 

85 

.63-91. 

22 

881 

555  .63-00! 

23 

297 

180 

.60-61 

TOWNS, 


Norfolk, 
Randolph, 


as 


S 


222 
1,386 


132 
792 


.69-46 
.57-14 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


KINGSTON, . 

Marshfield,    . 
Wareham,     . 
£.  Bridgew'r, 
Marion, 
Lakeville, 
Mattapoisett, . 
Carver, 
Bridgewater, 
Hanover, 
W.  Bridgew'r, 
Abington, 
Scitaate, 


289 

262 

.90-66 

14 

295 

252 

85-42 

15 

625 

581 

.84-96 

16 

579 

487 

.84-11 

17 

192 

159 

.82-81 

18 

205 

168 

.81-95 

19 

276 

226 

.81-88 

20 

194 

156 

.80-41 

21 

676 

538 

.79-58 

22 

322 

248 

.77-02 

23 

377 

288 

.76-39 

24 

2,135 

1,596 

.74-751 

25 

467 

344 

.73-66 

Plympton,     . 

170 

125 

Pembroke,    . 

276 

199 

Halifax, 

118 

85 

Hanson, 

208 

149 

Duzbarj, 

417 

298 

Plymouth,     . 

1,142 

984 

N.  Bridgew'r, 

1,589 

1,121 

So.  Scituate, . 

291 

203 

Hull,     . 

41 

27 

Middleboro', . 

990 

631 

Hinsham, 
Rochester,     . 

784 

480 

188 

108 

.73-53 
.72-10 
.72-03 
.71-63 
.71-46 
.71-18 
.70-55 
.69-76 
.65-85 
.63-74 
.61-22 
.57-45 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


1 
2 


BOSTON, 

Revere, 


46301 
191 


33303 
136 


.71-93 
.71-20 


3 
4 


Winthrop, 
Chelsea,* 


124 


88 


.70-97 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


I 
1|  CHARLTON, 

2|  Westminster, 

S>  Paxton, 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 
11 
12 


Sterling, 

Oakham, 

Upton, . 

Lunenborgy 

Bolton,. 

Hubbardston 

Templeton, 

Philhpston, 

Lancaster, 


301 
288 
120 
298 
154 
354 
208 
176 
281 
492 
159 
820 


313,1  03-99 
293  1.01-74 


119 
291 
148 
336 
197 
165 
257 
449 
144 
288 


.99-16 
.97-65 
.96-10 
.04-91 
.94-71 
.9M5 
.91-46 
.91-26 
.90-56 
.90-00 


13  Leominster,  . 

14  Royalston,     . 

15  Barre,  . 

16|  Ashbumham, 

17  Shrewsbury,. 

18  Princeton,     . 

19  Holden, 

20  Sturforidge^  . 

21  Harvard, 

22  Gardner, 

23  Brookfield,    . 

24  Petersham,    • 


607 

541 

243 

214 

426 

375 

405 

356 

285 

246 

237 

204 

862 

309 

314 

268 

280 

236 

648 

532 

433 

351 

238 

— _ 

192 

.89-13 
.88-07 
.88-03 
.87-90 
.86-32 
.86-08 
.85-86 
.85-35 
.84-30 
•82-10 
.81-06 
.80-67 


*  No  returnt. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


TOWNS. 

No.  of  children  between  > 
5  and  15  yean  of  age  1 
In  each  town. 

Arenge      attendance  > 
upon  SchooL             i 

Ratio  of  attendance  to 
the  whole  No.  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15, 
expressed  in  declmals.1 

TOWNS. 

No.  or  children  between 
5  and  15  yean  of  age 
in  each  town. 

V 

c 
*•  o 

1 5=^ i 

25 

Athol,   . 

579 

463 

.79-97i 

42 

Warren, 

490 

348 

.714ft 

26 

Leicester, 

460 

861 

.78-48 

43 

Sutton, . 

534 

879 

.704)r 

27 

Dana,   • 

151 

118 

.78-15 

44 

W.Brookfield, 

871 

263 

.7(W9 

28 

Hardwick,     . 

385 

297 

.77-14 

45 

Nortbborough, 

283 

199 

.7042 

29 

Mendon, 

241 

185 

.76-76 

46 

Clinton, 

1,069 

742 

.OMI 

80 

Blackstone,  . 

1,042 

799 

.76-68; 

47 

Westborough, 

681 

471 

.ma 

81 

W.  BoyUton, 

550 

421 

.76-55 

48 

Northbridge, . 

802 

544 

.(J7-88 

82 

Worcester,    . 

7,519 

5,762 

.76-23 

49 

Soutbborougb, 

464 

314 

67-67 

83 

Fitchburg,     . 

2,105 

1,589 

.75-49 

50 

Uxbridge,     • 

648 

437 

fTiM 

84 

Rutland, 

240 

180 

75-00 

51 

Graflon, 

945 

633 

.66^ 

85 

Douglas, 

415 

311 

.74-94 

52 

Berlin, . 

219 

133 

.«(W3 

86 

Auburn, 

223 

167 

.74-89 

53  Millbury,       . 

970 

577 

JM% 

87 

New  Braint'e, 

133 

99 

.74-43 

54  Winchendon, 

620 

868 

.»M5 

88 

Boylston, 

154 

118 

.73-38 

55  N.Brookfieid, 

786 

456 

.584)2 

39 

Spencer, 

809 

589 

.72-56 

56 

Soutbbridge, . 

1,161 

649 

.55^ 

40 

Oxford, 

548 

895 

,72-08 

57 

Dudley, 

598 

826 

.54^ 

41 

Milford, 

2,396 

1,706 

.71-20 

58 

Webster, 

896 

481 

M^2 
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TABLJE^  in  which  oM  the  Countiea  are  numerically  arranged^  accord- 
ing to  the  ATBBAOB  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1870-71. 


I 


e 
I* 


mm 


COUNTIES. 


Itetloof 


6 

9 

1 

4 

2 

5 

8 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Barnstable, 

Dukes, 

Nantucket, 

Franklin,  . 

Middlesex, 

Plymouth, 

Hampshire, 

Worcester, 

Norfolk,    . 

Suffolk,     . 

Bristol, 

Hampden, 

Essex, 

Berkshire, 


.88-46 
.80-97 
.76-79 
.76-15 
.75-88 
.74-85 
.74-82 
.74-56 
.74-11 
.72-80 
.68-88 
.68-66 
.66-50 
.65-68 


AYEBAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


17nmber  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,        .  278,249 

Jiyerage  attendance, 201,750 

Satio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 

years  of  age,  expressed  in  decimals,         ..••..  .78 

14 


INDEX. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  ITS  SECRETARY. 

(For  Index  of  Town  School  RtporU^  $ee  thf  folhwingpagu,) 

Abstracts  of  School  Committees^  Reports.    (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the  Report  of  the 

Secretary  and  the  appendix  to  his  Report.) 

Academies,  normal  and  training  classes  in,  8. 

system  in  State  of  New  Tork,  8. 
Agent  of  Board,  Report  of,  80;  services  of,  81. 

special  agents  of  Board,  6 ;  appropriation  for,  84, 108 ;  duties  of,  108,  109. 
American  Asylnm  at  Hartford,  Report  of,  &8. 

notice  of  late  Principal  of,  60. 

terms  of  admission  to,  65. 

list  of  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  in,  67;  annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77. 
Appropriations  and  expenditures.    (See  Report  of  Treasurer.) 

Bell,  A.  M ,  Prof.,  iuTsntor  of  new  method  of  instruction  for  deaf-mutes,  73- 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  6. 

Boston  School  for  deaf-mutes,  statement  of  Geo.  F.  Bigelow  M.  D.,  conoeming,  70. 

list  of  pupils  in,  70. 

system  of  "  Visible  Speech,'*  invented  by  Prof.  Bell,  introduced  into,  72. 

report  of  a  committee  upon  the  new  system,  74. 

annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77*  * 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  22;  statistics  of,  22. 

buildings  for,  6. 

teachers  in,  23;  enlargement  of  building  ibr,  24;  prosperity  of,  27. 

expenditures  for  enlargement  of  building  of,  85 ;  insurance  of,  86. 

appropriations  and  expenditures  for,  82. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mntes,  Report  of,  40. 

Report  of  president  of,  41 ;  endowment  and  fhnds,  etc.,  of,  41. 
statistics  of,  42.  48;  prosperity  of,  45;  financial  statement  of,  50. 
list  of  pupils  of,  52:  order  of,  and  terms  of  admission  to,  54,  55. 
annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77. 

Deaf-Mutes,  Clarke  Institution  for,  and  Report,  89. 

new  system  of  articulation  for,  43,  49,  72. 

claMsification  of,  44;  U.  S.  Census  of,  44. 

Act  relating  to,  77 ;  annual  cost  of  supporting  pupils  in  institutions  for,  77. 

education  of,  97. 
l>raw{ng,  director  of  Art  Education  appointed  to  teach  it,  6,  9. 

papers  and  tracts  concerning,  and  results,  9. 

models,  casts,  etc.,  to  illustrate,  9,  110. 

circulars,  pamphlets,  provisions  for  teaching  etc.,  110,  111. 

paper  of  Walter  Smith  on  teaching  it,  134. 


cviii  INDEX. 

Education,  technical,  in  schook,  11, 14;  importance  of,  12,  18. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  boarding-hoose  for,  6. 
report  of  Tisitora  of,  16;  statistics  of,  15. 
teachers  and  lecturers  in,  16. 
addition  to  building  for,  and  expenditures,  86. 
boarding-house  for,  and  expenditure,  86. 
insurance  of,  86. 
appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  82. 

Half-mUl  School  Fund,  117. 

Hartford  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes.    (See  American  Asylum,  etc.) 

High  Schools,  normal  instruction  in,  8. 

number,  benefits  and  principals,  etc.,  of,  88. 

''  half-day  system,'*  in,  89. 

Institutes  for  Teachers.    (See  Teachers*  Institutes.) 

Normal  Schools,  buildings  and  boarding-houses  for,  6, 108. 
establishment  of  school  at  Worcester,  7. 
increase  in  number  of,  proposed,  7. 
teachers  trained  in,  too  few,  7. 

appropriations  for  and  expenditures,  32;  State  aid  to  pupils  of,  38. 
admission  to,  84. 

success  of,  and  buildings  with  appropriations  for,  99. 
new  Normal  School  at  Worcester  and  Besolves  respecting,  160,  lOL 
appropriations,  gifts  and  cost  of  buildings  for,  103  €i  seq. 

Phipps,  Abner  J.,  Beport  of,  as  Qeneral  Agei\t  of  the  Board,  80. 

Report  of  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  80. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  94. 

Reports  of  School  Committees.    (See  Abstracts.) 

Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  81. 

Report  of  Visitors  of  Normal  Schools,  at, — 

Framingham,  15. 

Westfield,  18. 

Bridgewater,  22. 

Salem,  28. 
Report  of  President  of  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mntea,  41. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Clarke  Institution,  47. 
Report  of  American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  58. 
Report  of  Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  70. 

Salem  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  28;  stotistKs  of;  28. 

building  for,  enlai^ged,  6,  80;  appropriation  for  enlaigement  of,  84. 

appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  38. 
School  Fund,  amount,  income  and  appropriation  of,  9. 

deficiency  of,  11;  State  Tax  to  increase  it,  11. 

annual  report  of  eommissioners  of,  112. 

amount  and  investment  of,  118. 

origin  and  history  of,  115. 

demands  upon,  116. 

half-mill  tax  for,  117. 


INDEX.  ciz 

School  Snpemsioii,  5, 106. 

women  elected  for,  107. 

list  of  towns  employing  superintendents  for,  107. 
Schools,  Public,  school  age  for  admission  to,  86. 

common  school  studies  in,  90. 

supervision  of,  106. 

superintendents  for,  106. 

women  elected  as  supervisors  of,  and  reasons  for  it,  107. 

list  of  towns  employing  superintendents  of^  107. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  94. 
Smith,  Walter,  appointed  director  of  Art  Education,  6,  9. 

services  o^  9;  appointment,  qualifications,  salary  of,  as  State  Director  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, 110,  111. 

paper  o£^  on  teaching  drawing,  184. 
Special  Agents,  6,  84, 108  s<  seq. 

State  Tax,  suggested,  11;  half-mill,  117;  (see  Tax,  half-mill). 
Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  for'school-year  1870-71,  summary  o^  94. 
State  Aid,  appropriations  for,  ^, 
Stone,  Collins,  Rev.,  notice  of,  60,  6S,  97. 
Supervision  of  Public  Schools,  5. 

Tables,  graduated,  of  statistics.    (See  Appendix.) 

showing  valuations  of  *71  and  *65,  increase,  number  of  persons  between  6  and  15,  etc. 
119  et  seq. 
Tax,  half-mill,  amount  of,  on  valuation  of  1871,  etc.,  lSi5  s<  teq. 
objections  to,  considered,  126. 

tables  concerning,  119  ei  uq. ;  example  of  other  States  concerning  State  tax,  180. 
Teachers,  supply  of,  from  Normal  Schools  too  small,  7. 

supply  of,  by  normal  instruction  in  Academies  and  High  Schools,  8. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  and  length  of,  81,  97. 

attendance,  and  when  and  where  held,  etc.,  81,  97. 
expenditures  for,  34. 

teaching  exercises,  lectures  and  lecturers  in,  88. 
Technical  Education,  Resolve  concerning,  11. 

importance  of,  19,  18. 
Tbompeon,  G.  0.,  118. 

Xodd,  Henry,  fond  of,  income  and  expenditure  of,  84. 
Town  Reports.    (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the  Report  of  the  Secretary.) 
Treasurer's  Report,  31. 

'W«atfield  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  18;  teachers  and  lecturers  in,  18. 
statistics  of,  19 ;  appropriations  and  expenditures  for,  8S. 
Joseph,  Report  of,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  81. 
Report  of,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  94. 
circular  of,  relating  to  Industrial  Drawing,  148. 
County  Institute,  12. 
TVorcester  Normal  School,  Resolves  respecting  establishment  of*  101. 
grounds,  plans  and  materials  for,  102. 


TOPICS  IN  THE  ABSTRACTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMIOTTEES'  REPORTS. 

>Lt>«enteeism,  8,  4, 12,  26,  80,  45,  72, 127, 128, 161, 168, 198. 
j%.pp«rattts,  8,  22,  102,  252,  258. 
^^^tlimetic,  224,  251. 
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AttendAOce,  8,  7, 10, 12,  l6,  29,  26,  29,  80,  88,  84,  45,  72,  82, 88, 108, 181,  lU,m,va,m, 
208,  205,  221,  224,  262,  261,  268,  278,  282. 
compalBory,  8,  7,  86,  78,  124, 127, 161,  181, 127, 129,  212,  225,  888,  28& 
relation  of,  to  expenditures,  244. 

Boston,  schools  of,  281s  Primary  Schools  of,  286;  Evening  Schools  o^  237,  247. 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  of,  284;  High  Schools  of,  289, 247. 
Superintendent  of,  238;  truancy  in,  248 ;  Latin  School  of,  246;  drawing  in,  Mft. 

Children  employed  in  mannfactnring  establishments,  170,  284. 
Common  School  System,  18. 

progress  of,  19,  20,  46,  102,  108, 199,  276. 
Composition,  280, 231. 

Cooperation  of  parento,  9,  12, 16,  68,  82, 100, 125, 189, 140,  230,  261. 
Corporal  punishment,  185, 142, 162, 185,  265,  286. 

Deaf-Mutes'  School,  248. 

Discipline  and  government,  80,  92, 116,  135, 142, 181,  222,  276. 

Dismission  of  scholars,  113. 

District  System,  refusal  to  return  to,  23, 99. 

return  to,  and  evils  of,  63, 108,  105, 109, 181. 
Drawing,  teachera  of,  8, 14,  88,  114,  129, 186,  220. 

requirement  and  importance  of,  16, 18,  86,  43,  49,  69,  76,  77,  78,  87, 91, 113,  Ifl,  ^ 
133,  136,  146,  150,  152,  156,  161,  166,  175,  180,  186,  204,  208,  210,  212,  »Q,  SS. 
229,  249,  251,  252,  258,  260,  264^  269. 

school,  mechanical  and  industrial,  278. 

Education,  object  of,  13,  164. 

importance  of,  18,  21,  48,  50, 184, 199,  262. 
Evening  Schools,  14,  42,  68,  77,  78,  83,  122,  136,  148,  151,  168,  196,  206,  217,  247. 
Examination  of  schools,  117,  209. 

Factory  Schools,  44,  88,  IsSl,  171. 

Geography,  130, 164,  174, 216. 

Graded  course,  29,  62,  86, 103, 108, 118, 179,  229,  244,  263. 
GMmmar,  79, 112, 155,  230,  232,  252. 
Grammar  Schools,  9, 40,  67. 174, 178,  263. 
Lstinin,  95. 

High  Schools,  20,  21,  26,  28,  74,  169,  175,  289,  256. 

course  of  study  in,  27,  41,  60,  91, 137,  169, 178, 192,  232,  245, 255. 

lectures  in,  86. 
Histoiy,  study  of,  186,  217. 

Hoar,  £.  F.,  Hon.,  testimony  of,  in  favor  of  general  education,  184, 223. 
Home  education  and  influence,  162, 205,  265. 

Industrial  Education,  86, '43,  47, 128,  146,  225. 

Kindergarten  Schools,  245. 

Libraries,  65,  218. 
Licensed  minors,  248. 

Morals  and  Manners,  36,  141, 163,  267. 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  251. 


INPEX.  oxi 

Mnnicipal  STStem,  preferrad,  70,  99, 110, 116, 185, 180, 199,  861. 
Music  in  ichools,  9, 14,  17, 149, 175,  210,  848,  85i. 

Konnal  Schools,  18, 116,  908,  828, 887,  856,  865,  fr5. 

Object-teaching,  17. 
Oral  Instniction,  17, 190. 

Parents,  relation  and  daty  of,  to  teachen,  88, 101, 116, 185,  807,  884,  288, 888.  • 

daUes  o^  to  schools,  18,  15, 16,  81,  85,  63,  83,  94,  100, 116, 118, 185, 188,  140,  160, 

168,  801,  888,  888,  856. 
Physical  Training  and  Gymnastics,  79,  187, 189. 
Piimaiy  Schools,  qualification  of  teachen  for,  65,  71,  88,  98, 105,  178,  888. 

instruction  in,  71,  88, 129. 

importance  of,  71, 88,  98,  95,  888. 

of  Boston,  836. 
Penmanship,  114, 880,  864,  869. 

Reading,  84,  60,  HI,  154, 159,  164, 173,  851. 

Salaiy  and  wages  of  teachers,  98,  818,  841,  857. 

**  boarding  around,*'  118,  181. 
School  Committees,  complaint  against,  6. 
School  Books,  88,  81,  881, 840,  877. 

School-Houses,  81,  88,  89,  68, 108, 118,  117, 185, 157,  165,  259, 861,  870,  272. 
Schools,  Public,  superiority  of,  480. 

benefit  of  graded  system  of,  4, 11,  81,  64, 108, 118,  261. 

assimilating  effect  of,  19. 

number  of  terms  of,  22,  28,  32,  62,  205,  207,  254, 260. 

supenrision  of,  25,  86, 104, 183,  171,  177,  215,  271. 

forcing  system  in,  37, 158,  182, 191,  213,  226. 

Urge  rooms  and  buildings  for,  87. 

formalism  in,  88. 

power  and  importance  of,  48,  50,  97,  182. 

principles  on  which  to  be  governed,  50. 

order  of  development  of  powers  in,  52. 
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Daelli,  G.  Relic  of  the  Italian  Revolution  of  1849.  New 
Orleans,   [1850?] 

Dana,  R.  H.,  Jr.  The  Seaman^s  Friend.  8th  Ed.  Boston, 
1866. 

Davis,  C.  H.  S.  History  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  including 
Meriden  and  Cheshire.     Meriden,  1870 

Davis,  H.  F.  A.  The  Law  of  Building  and  Freehold  Land 
Societies.    London,  1870 

Davis,  Jefferson.  Life,  with  a  Secret  History  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.    By  E.  A.  Pollard.    Philadelphia,  [1869].    . 

Democratic  Review.    Washington,  1838-52 

Dexter,  H.  M.  The  Church  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims  the  Polity 
of  the  New  Testament.    Boston,  1870 

Dicey,  A.  V.  Treatise  on  the  Rules  for  the  Selection  of  the 
Parties  to  an  Action.    London,  1870.        .... 

Discussions  on  the  Constitution  proposed  to  the  People  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  Convention  of  1853.    Boston,  1854. 

Drake,  S.  G.  Result  of  Researches  among  the  British  Ar- 
chives for  Information  relative  to  the  Founders  of  New 
England.    Boston,  1860.     .        .  ...       - 
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Damesnil,  the  Abbe.    Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Edited  by  Baron  Ernoaf.    Translated  by  J.  C.  Brogan. 

Dublin,  1870. 1 

Durfee,  Calvin.  Williams  Biographical  Annals.  Boston,  1871.  1 
Dusenbury,  B.  M.     Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Andrew 

Jackson,  containing  Eulogies  and  Sermons.    Philadelphia, 

Dayckinck,  E.  A.     National  History  of  the  War  for  the 
Union.    New  York,  [1861-65  ?] 3 

E. 

Eckardt,  Julius.    Modem  Russia.     London,  1870.        .        .  1 

Edinburgh  Review.  Vol.  132,  133.  New  York,  1870-71.  .  2 
Edwards,  Edward.     Lives  of  the   Founders  of  the   British 

Museum,  1570-1870.     London,  1870 1 

Ellis,  Robert.    The  Asiatic  Affinities   of  the   Old  Italians. 

London,  1870 1 

England  or  Rome.   The  Reunion  of  Christendom.    By  a  Lay 

Member  of  the  Church  of  England.     London,  1870.  .        .  1 

Evans,  W.  F.  The  Mental  Cure.  Glasgow,  1870.  .  .  1 
Everybody's  Toast  Book,  and  Convivial  Companion.    By  an 

Adept.    Philadelphia,  [1851] 1 

Ewald,  A.  C.     "  Our  Constitution."    London,  1867.      .        .  1 

F. 

Faraday,  Michael.    Faraday  at  a  Discoverer.    By  John  Tyn- 

dall.    New  Ed.    London,  1870 1 

Life  and  Letters.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  London,  1870.        2 

Fawcett,  M.  G.    Political  Economy  for  Beginners.    London, 

Field,  George.    The  Rudiments  of  Colours  and  of  Colouring. 

Revised  by  Robert  Mallet.    London,  1870.         ...        1 

Figuier,  G.  L.    Mammalia.    London,  1870 1 

Primitive  Man.    London,  1870 1 

Finlason,  W.  F.      History  of  Law  of  Tenures  of  Land  in 

England  and  Ireland.  London,  1870.  ....  1 
Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Queen  v.  Gurney  and  others 

in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  London,  1870.  •  .  1 
Fisher,  R.  A.    Digest  of  Reported  Cases  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  Privy  Council,  [etc.],  1756-1870.    Founded  on  the 

Analytical  Digest  by  Harrison.    Londoui  1870. ...        5 
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Footprints  of  Popery :  or,  Places  where  Martyrs  have  suf- 
fered.    From  the  London  Ed.     Boston,  1846.     ...       1 

Forbes,  C.  S.  Iceland ;  its  Volcanoes,  Greysers,  and  Glaciers. 
London,  1860 1 

Foss,  Edward.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Jndges  of 
England,  1066-1870.    London,  1870 I 

Fox,  C.  J.  Recollections  of  [his]  Life.  By  B.  C.  Walpole. 
[London],  1806 1 

Franklin,  Conn,  Celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
Primitive  Organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
Society,  Oct.  14,  1868.    New  Haven,  1869.        ...       1 

G. 

Galton,  Douglas.  Address  on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals. 
London,  1869 1 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ;  or  Rome  in  the 
19th  Century.    London,  [1870] 2 

[Gatford,  Lionel.]  Compendious  Remonstrance  of  the  Sad 
State  of  the  English  Colonie  in  Virginea.     London,  1657.       1 

Genesis  of  the  Angels  :  or,  the  Mosaic  Narrative  of  Creation 
and  Greology  reconciled.     Glasgow,  1870 1 

Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Historical  Review.  June,  1862 — 
November,  1870.     London,  1862-70 18 

Georgia  Historical  Society.  Collections.  Vol.  2.  Savannah, 
1842 1 

Gillet,  R.  H.    The  Federal  Government.    New  York,  1871,       1 

Ginsbnrg,  C.  D.    The  Moabite  Stone.  2d  Ed.  London,  1871.       1 

Goddard,  T.  H.  History  of  the  most  Prominent  Banks  in 
Europe  [and]  America.    New  York,  1831.  ...       1 

Godkin,  James.    The  Land-War  in  Ireland.    London,  1870.       1 

Godman,  F.  Du  C.  Natural  History  of  the  Azores,  or  West- 
em  Islands.    London,  1870 1 

GU)rdon,  Janet.    The  Spanish  Inquisition.    Edinburgh,  1870.       1 

Grant,  Daniel.  Home  Politics,  or  the  Growth  of  Trade  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism  and  Emigration. 
London,  1870 1 

Gray,  Horace,  Jr.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Vol.  16.   Boston,  1871.  (2  copies.)       i 

Great  Britain.  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  JSlDgdoin 
for  1868, 69.    By  Robert  Hunt.    London,  1869-70.  .        •       2 

[Miscellaneous  Parliamentary  Documents.]     London.    106 
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Great  Britain.  Statutes.  Revised  Ed.  Vol.  1,2.  1235-6— 
1770.    London,  1870-71 

Statutes.    Chronological  Table  of,  and  Index  to  the 

Statutes  to  the  End  of  the  Session  of  1869.  London,  1869. 
Law  Reports.     Chancery  Appeal    Cases^  including 


Bankruptcy  and  Lunacy  Cases.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Hem- 
ming.   Vol.  5.    London,  1870 

Court  of  Common  Pleas.    Reported  by  John 


Scott  and  Henry  Bompas.    Edited  by  J.  R.  Bulwer,    Vol. 

5.    London,  1870.       * 

Court  of  Exchequer.    Reported  by  James  Ans- 


tie  and  Arthur  Charles.    Edited  by  J.  R  Bulwer,    Vol.  5. 
London,  1870. 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench.    Reported  by  William 


Mills  and  Henry  Holroyd,  and  by  E.  A.  C.  Schalch.  Edited 

by  J.  R.  Bulwer.    Vol,  6.    London,  1870 

English  and  Irish  Appeal  Cases.    Reported  by 


Charles  Clark.    Vol.  4.    London,  1870. 

Equity  Cases.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Hemming. 


Vol.  9,  10.    London,  1870.  . 

Public  General  Statutes.    1870.    Vol.  5.    Lon- 


don, 1870.  ...••..... 
Greene,  Nathanael.    Life.    By  G.  W.  Greene.    Vol.  2,  3. 

New  York,  1871.        .        • 

Greg,  W.  R.    Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and  Country. 

London,  1870 

Grosvenor,  W.  M.    Does  Protection  protect  ?    Examination 

of  the  Effect  of  Different  Forms  of  Tariff  upon  American 

Industry.    New  York,  1871 

Guy,  W.  A.    Public  Health.     London,  1870. 

H. 

Hackett,  John.  Select  and  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  London, 
1757 2 

Hakluyt  Society.  Works  issued  by  the  Society.  London, 
1860-69 9 

ConterUs. 

Benzoni,  Girolamo.    History  of  the  New  World. 
Correa,  Gaspar.    Three  Voyages  of  Yasco  da  Gama. 
Cortes,  Hernando.    Fifth  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
Fletcher,  Francis.    The  World  eDcompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Haklayt,   Richard.     Divers  Yoyages  touching   the  Discovery  of 
America. 
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Morga,  Antonio  de.    The  Philippine  Islands. 

Orleans,  P.  J.  d'.    History  of  the  Two  Tartar  Conqueror*  of  Chin*, 

including  Two  Journeys  Into  Tartary  of  F.  Verblest,  and  Father 

Perelra's  Journey  into  Tartary. 
Soto,  Hernando  de.    Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Terra  Florida. 
Vega,  Garcilaso  de  la.     First  Part  of  the  Royal  Commentaries  of 

the  Yncas. 

Touns. 

Hall,  W.  W.  The  Guide-Board  to  Health,  Peace,  and  Com- 
petence.    Springfield,  [1869] 1 

Haliilay,  Richard.  Digest  of  the  Questions  asked  at  the 
Final  Examination  of  Articled  Clerks  in  Common  Law, 
Conveyancing,  and  Equity.  6th  Ed.  By  Greorge  Badham. 
London,  1870 .1 

Hansard,  T.  C.  Parliamentary  Debates.  3d  Series.  Vol. 
189,  194-205.    London,  1867-71 W 

Hanson,  Alfred.  The  Acts  relating  to  Probate,  L^acy,  and 
Succession  Duties.    2d  £d.    London,  1870.        .        .        .      1 

Hargreaves,  J.  G.    Blunders  of  Vice  and  Folly.  London,  1871.       1 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  41,  4^.  New  York, 
1870-71 2 

Harpei-'s  Weekly.    Vol.  14.    New  York,  1870.      .        .        .      1 

Hartt,  C.  F.  Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in  Brazil.  Geol- 
ogy and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.    Boston,  1870.       .      I 

Haydn,  Joseph.  Universal  Index  of  Biography.  Edited  by 
J.  B.  Payne.    London,  1870 I 

Heard,  J.  B.  The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man.  8d  Ed.  Edin- 
burgh, 1870 I 

Hedaya,  or  Guide :  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws. 
Translated  by  Charles  Hamilton.  2d  Ed.  by  S.  G.  Grady. 
London,  1870 1 

Henfrey,  H.  W.  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Arrangement  of 
English  Coins.    London,  1870 ^ 

Herodotus.  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.    Vol.  3,  4.    London,  1862. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Meteorology.  2d  Ed.  Edmbargh, 
1862. 1 

Hersey,  Charles.  History  of  Worcester,  Mass.  From  1836 
to  1861.    Worcester,  [1862] 1 

Hislop,  Alexander.     The  Proverbs  of  Scotland.     3d  Ed. 


a 


1 


Edinburgh,  [1870] 

History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Coinage.    Boston,  1871.      •       1 
Holds  >v^orth,  W.  A.    The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

Lon  Ion,  [1870] 
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Holgate,  J.  B.    American  Genealogy.    New  York,  1851.      .        1 
Holt,  Joseph.    Memoirs.    Edited  by  T.  C.  Croker.    London, 

Holwell,  J.  Z.  Narrative  of  the  Deplorable  Deaths  of  the 
English  Gentlemen  and  others  in  the  Black-Hole  at  Calcut- 
ta, 20th  June,  1756.    London,  1758 1 

Holy  Eastern  Church.  By  a  Priest  of  the  English  Church. 
London,  1870 1 

Horsmanden,  Daniel.  The  New  York  Conspiracy,  or  a  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  Plot,  1741.    New  York,  1810.        .        .        1 

Hosack,  John.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  2d 
Ed.    Vol.  1.    Edinburgh,  1870. ......        1 

Hough,  F.  B.    History  of  Duryee's  Brigade.     Albany,  1864.        1 

Papers  relating  to  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  Martha's 

Vineyard,  and  other  Islands  Adjacent.    Albany,  1856.       .        1 

Howard,  H.  R.  History  of  P.  A.  Stewart,  and  his  Adven- 
ture in  capturing  and  exposing  the  Great  "  Western  Land 
Pirate ""  and  his  Gang.    New  York,  1839 1 

Humboldt,  C.  W.  von.  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Govern- 
ment. Translated  by  Joseph  Coulthard^  Jun.  London, 
[1870] 1 

Humphreys,  H.  N.  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  London, 
1868 1 

Hunt.  A.  J.  The  Law  relating  to  Boundaries  and  Fences. 
2d  Ed.    London,  1870 1 

Hunt,  Leigh.  Wit  and  Humour,  selected  from  the  English 
Poets,    New  Ed.    London,  1870 1 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.    Vol.  62,  63.    New  York,  1870.        2 

Year  Book,  1871.    New  York,  1871.     (2  copies).      .        2 

Hunter,  Henry.  History  of  London  and  its  Environs.  Lon- 
don, 1811 2 

Hutchinson,  A.  H.  Try  Lapland.  A  Fresh  Field  for  Sum- 
mer Tourists.  .London,  1870 1 

I. 

Indiana.  Supplement  to  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  embracing 
all  Laws  of  a  General  Nature  passed  since  the  Edition  of 
Gavin  &  Hord,  by  E.  A.  Davis.  Vol.  3.  Indianapolis, 
1870 1 

Inwood,  William.  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  of  Estates.   19th 

Ed.,  with  Tables  by  Fedor  Thoman.     London,  1870.  .        .        1 
Ireland.   Ancient  Laws.    Senchus  Mor.    Dublin,  1865-69.     .        2 
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Irish  Land  Qaestion  impartially  considered.    London,  1870. . 

Ivory,  Thomas.     Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Laws.     Edinburgh, 

1870 

J. 

Jackson,  James.     Another  Letter  to  a  Young  Physician. 

Boston,  1861 

Jefferson,  Thomas.     Domestic  Life.     By  S.  N.  Randolph. 

New  York,  1871. 

Jewitt,  Llewellynn.      Grave-mounds    and    their    Contents. 

London,  1870 

Jones,  Alexander.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph.    New  York,  1852* 

Journal  de  I'instruction  publique.     14*  Vol.  1870.     Quebec, 

1870 

Journal  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.     Vol.  2^ 

1870.     Toronto,  1870 

Journal  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.     14th  Vol. 

1870.    Quebec,  1870 

Joyce,  P.  W.    Irish  Local  Names  explained.    Dublin,  [1870]. 

» 

K 

Kansas.  Laws,  1864,  66,  67,  69.  Lawrence,  Leavenworth, 
and  Topeka,  1864-69 

Kaye,  J.  W.  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  1857-58. 
Vol.  2.     London,  1870 

Keim,  DeB.  R.  Sheridan's  Troopers  on  the  Borders.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1870 

Kelly,  W.  K.  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  3d  Ed.  London, 
1870 

Kennan,  George.     Tent  Life  in  Siberia.    New  York,  1870.  . 

Kirk,  J.  Social  Politics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lon- 
don, 1870 

L. 

La  Chapelle,  Comte  de.  The  War  of  1870.  London,  1870. 
Landels,  W.     Woman :  her  Position  and  Power.    London, 

[1870] 

Xankester,  E.  R.      On  Comparative  Longevity  in  Man  and 

the  Lower  Animals.    London,  1870 

Xascellea,  F.  H.      The  Laws  affecting  Juvenile  Offendere. 

London,  1870 
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Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review.    Vol.  29,  30.    2  vol.  in  1. 

London,  1870-71 

Lee,  G.  J.  The  Voice :  its  Artistic  Production,  Development, 

and  Preservation.     2d  £d.    London,  1870. 
Lee,  R.  H.    Memoir  of  [his]  Life  and  Correspondence.    By 

his  Grandson,  R.  H.  Lee.    Philadelphia,  1825.    . 
Legge,  A.  O.    The  Growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 

Papacy.    London,  1870 

Leigh,  Chandos,  and  Le  Marchant,  H.  D.    Guide  to  Election 

Law.    London,  1870 

Leroy,  C.  G.    The  Intelligence  and  Perfectibility  of  Animals. 

London,  1870 • 

Leslie,  T.  E.  C.    Land  Systems  and  Industrial  Economy  of 

Ireland,  England,  and  Continental  Countries.  London,  1870. 

Letheby,  H.    On  Food.    London,  1870 

Letters  on  International  Relations  before  and  during  the  War 

of  1870.    London,  1871 

Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council.    By  Quirinus.    London, 

1870 

Lewis,  Andrew.  Orderly  Book  of  that  Portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  stationed  near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  from  March 

18,  to  August  28,  1776.    Richmond,  1860 

Limborch,  Philip  van.    History  of  the  Inquisition.   Translated 

by  Samuel  Chandler.    2  vol.  in  1.    London,  1731. 
liindsley,  D.  P.      The  Elements  of  Tachygraphy.      Boston, 

Liittle,  William.  The  History  of  Warren,  N.  H.  Manchester, 
Xo/U.   ....■•.•••. 

Lloyd,  Thomas.  Trial  of  the  Boot  and  Shoemakers  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  Combination  and  Conspiracy  to  raise  their 
Wages.    Philadelphia,  1806 

XfOcke,  E.  W.    Three  Years  in  Camp  and  Hospital.     Boston, 

liOndon.  Saint  jBartholomeu>*s  Hooted,  Reports.  Vol.  6. 
London,  1870 

Saint  Georges  Hospital.  Reports.  Vol.  1-5.  Lon- 
don, 1867-71 

•Saint  Thomas*  Hospital.    Reports.  New  Series.   Vol. 


1.    London,  1870. 

Statistical  Society.    Journal.    Vol.  27-33.    London, 


1864-70, 

Xiondon  Quarterly  Review.    Vol.  129.    New  York,  1870. 
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[Lowe,  Robert.]  Financial  Statements  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  1869  and  1870.    London,  1870. ... 

Lowell,  J.  R.     Among  my  Books.    Boston,  1870.  . 

Loyola,  Ignatius.  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits.  By  Stewart 
■Rose.    2d  Ed.    London,  1871 

Lubbock,  Sir  John.  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Prim- 
itive Condition  of  Man.     London,  1870 

Llibke,  Wilhelm.  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Crermany  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Translated  from  the  5th  German  Ed.,  by  L. 
A.  Wheatley.     Edinburgh,  1870 

Lumby,  J.  R.  Early  Dissent,  Modem  Dissent  and  the  Church 
of  England.     Cambridge,  1870 

M. 

Macrae,  David.    The  Americans  at  Home.    Edinburgh,  1870. 

Maguire,  J.  F.    Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth.    London,  1870. 

Mahoney,  O'Brien.  The  Presence  of  Organic  Matter  in  Po- 
table Water  Deleterious  to  Health.     2d  Ed.    Dublin,  1869. 

Maitland.  S.  R.    The  Dark  Ages.    3d  Ed.    London.  1853.   . 

Malet,  Sir  Alexander.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Qermanic  Con- 
federation by  Prussia  in  1866.    London,  1870.    . 

Mann,  James.  Medical  Sketches  of  the  Campaigns  of  1812- 
14.    Dedham,  1816 

Mann,  Mrs,  Mary.    Physiological  Cook  Book.    Boston,  1857. 

Marriott,  W.  B.  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs  concerning 
Questions  of  Doctrine.    London,  1870 

Martin,  J.  G.  Seventy-three  Years'  History  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Market,  1798-1871.    Boston,  1871 

Martyrs  omitted  by  Fox.  By  a  Member  of  the  English 
Church.     London,  1870 

Marvin,  A.  P.  History  of  Worcester  in  the  Rebellion. 
Worcester,  1870.    ' 

Massachusetts.  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Province,  1692-1741. 
Boston,  1692-1741 

Official  Topographical  Atlas  of  Massachusetts.  Com- 
piled by  Walling  and  Gray.    Boston,  1871. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the 


Penobscot  Expedition.     Boston,  1780. 

J^oa/rd  of  Education,      lst-12th    Annual  Reports, 


Boston,  1838^9 1- 

Massachusetts  Reports,  101,  102.    A.  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  Re- 
porter.   Boston,  1871.     (2  copies.) ^ 
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Matthias  Benjamin.  Manual  for  conducting  Business  in 
Town  and  Ward  Meetings,  Societies,  [etc]  5th  Ed.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1851 1 

Maudsley,  Henry.    Body  and  Mind.    London,  1870.      •        .        1 

Melia,  Pius.  The  Origin,  Persecutions  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses.    London,  1870 1 

Mercer,  C.  A.  Journal  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign.  Edin- 
burgh, 1870 2 

Miller,  Hugh.  Life  and  Letters.  By  Peter  Bayne.  Boston, 
1871 2 

Milne,  J.  D.  Industrial  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Lower  Ranks.    London,  1870 1 

Ministry  of  Woman,  and  the  London  Poor.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Bayly.    London,  [1870] 

[Miscellaneous  Political  Pamphlets.]    1794-1812. . 

Missionary  Herald,  for  the  Year  1870.  Vol.  66.  Cambridge, 
1870 

Missouri  Reports.  By  J.  B.  Gardenhire.  Vol.  15.  Jefferson 
City,  1852 

Modern  Etiquette,  in  Private  and  Public.    London,  [1870].  . 

Moister,  William.  History  of  Wesleyan  Missions.  2d  Ed. 
London,  1871 

Monod,  Adolphe.  Woman :  her  Mission  and  her  Life. 
Translated  by  W.  G.  Barrett.    4th  Ed.    London,  1870.     . 

Montalembert,  C.  F.  Comte  de.  The  Monks  of  the  ^est. 
Vol.  1,  2.    Edinburgh,  1861 

Morell,  J.  R  Algeria.  Topography  and  History  of  French 
Africa.    London,  1854 

Morrison,  C.  R  Digest  of  Cases  in  the  Superior  and  Supreme 
Judicial  Courts  of  New  Hampshire,  from  1816  to  1865. 
Concord,  1868 

Morse,  Jedidiah,  and  Parish,  Elijah.  Compendious  History 
of  New  England.    2d  Ed.    Newburyport,  1809. 

Mossman,  Samuel.  Qems  of  Womanhood.  Edinburgh, 
[1870] 

Moule,  A.  E.  Four  Hundred  Millions.  Chapters  on  China 
and  the  Chinese.    London,  1871 

Mudge,  Z.  A.  Witch  Hill :  a  History  of  Salem  Witchcraft 
New  York,  [1870] 

Mulford,  E.    The  Nation.    New  York,  1870. 

Municipalist,  The.  Internal  Relations  of  the  Gties,  Towns, 
Ac,  of  the  Union.    2d  Ed.    New  York,  1859.  . 
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MuDsell,  JoeL  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-making.  4th 
Ed.    Albany,  1870 1 

Murdoch,  Beamish.  History  of  Nova-Scotia,  or  Acadie. 
Halifax,  1866-67 8 

N. 

Nash,  Sylvester.  The  Nash  Family.  Hartford,  1853.  .  .  1 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sdenoe. 

Transactions,  1861,  65,  69,  70.    London,  1862-71.      .        .      4 
New  England  Business  Directory.    1856,  60, 65,  68,  71.   Bos- 
ton, 1856-71 5 

New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  and  Anti- 
quarian Journal  for  1870.    Vol.  24.    Boston,  1870.    .        .       1 
New  Jersey.    Digest  of  the  Laws.     By  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer.    4th 

Ed.    By  J.  T.  Nixon.     Newark,  1868 1 

New  Fork  Evening  Post.    July,  1870— June,  1871.     New 

York,  1870-71 2 

Norris,  Thaddeus.      American  Fish-Culture.    Philadelphia, 

1868 1 

North,  J.  W.    History  of  Augusta.    Augusta,  1870.      .       .      1 
North  American  Review.     Vol.  Ill,  112.      Boston,  1870-71.      2 
North  British  Review.    Vol.  52,  53.    New  York,  1870-71.  .       2 
Nott,  C.  C,  and  Huntington,  S.  H.    Cases  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  at  the  December 
Term  fo^  1868.    Vol.4.     Washington 1 

O. 

Oliphant,  M.  O.  W.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of 
George  Second.    Edinburgh,  1869 2 

Orton,  James.  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.  New  York, 
1871 1 

Overall,  W.  H.    Dictionary  of  Chronology.    London,  1870.  .       1 

P. 

Pare,  William.  Co-operative  Agriculture.  London,  1870.  .  ^ 
Park,  Mungo.    Travels  in  the  Interior  of  AMoa.    Edinburgh, 

1867 1 

Parkman,  Francis.    Discovery  of  the  Great  West.    Sd  Ed. 

Boston,  18T0 1 

Parton,  James.    Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Langoageu 

8th  Ed.    Boston,  1867 ^ 

Paton,  A.  A.    History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution.    2d  Ed. 

London,  1870.     v       , S 
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Patterson,  R  H.  The  State,  the  Poor,  and  the  Country  in- 
cluding Suggestions  on  the  Irish  Question.    Edinburgh, 

XO  I  V*      ••■•••••••• 

Pennsylvania.  Annual  Digest  of  the  Laws  for  1862  to  1870. 
Completing  Brightly's  Purdon's  Digest.  Philadelphia, 
1870. 

Perry,  Amos.  Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present. 
Providence,  1869 

Petersdorfl^  Charles,  Wood,  C.  W.,  and  Marshall,  Walker. 
Abridgment  of  the  Common  and  Statute  Law.  [With 
Supplement.]    2d  Ed.    London,  1861-70 

Pierson,  A.  T.  C.    Traditions  of  Freemasonry.    New  York, 

XOx/v.      ••...■••... 

[Poole,  W.  F.]  Alphabetical  Index  to  Subjects  treated  in 
Reviews  and  other  Periodicals  to  which  no  Indexes  have 
been  published.    New  York,  1848 

Poor,  H.  V.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States, 
for  1870-71,  1871-72.    New  York,  1870-71.       . 

Probyn,  J.  W.  National  Self-Govemment  in  Eutope  and 
America.    London,  1870 

Proctor,  R.  A.    Half-hours  with  the  Stars.    3d  Ed.    London, 

&OI  X.     ■••......•. 

Half-hours  with  the  Telescope.    London,  [1868]. 

Other  Worlds  than  ours.    2d  Ed.    London,  1870.      . 

Star  Atlas.    London,  1870 

Pumpelly,  Raphael.  Across  America  and  Asia.  3d  Ed. 
New  York,  1870 

Q. 

Quain,  Richard.  On  some  Defects  in  General  Education. 
London,  1870. 

R. 

[Rame,  Louise  de  la.]    Puck :  his  Vicissitudes,  Adventures, 

[etc.]    New  Ed.    London,  1870.        .        .        . 
Ravenstein,  E.  Q.    Denominational  Statistics  of  England  and 

Wales.    London,  1870. 

Rawlinson,  George.     The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 

Ancient  Eastern  World.    Vol.  1.    London,  1862. 
Read,  Gkorge.    Life  and  Correspondence.    By  W.  T.  Read. 

Pyiadelphia,  1870 

Redman,  J.  H.    Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Railway  Companies 

as  Carriers.    London,  1870 
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Reed,  J.  W.    History  of  the  Reed  Family  in  Earope  and 
America.    Boston,  1861 1 

Reed,  Joseph,  and  Cadwalader,  John.    Reprint  of  the  Reed 
and  Cadwalader  Pamphlets.     [Philadelphia],  1863.    .        .       1 

Reed,  R.  T.    Supplement  to  ^*  Six  Months  in  a  Gonyent)" 
confirming  the  Narrative  of  R.  T.  Reed.    Boston,  1835.    .      1 

Reichel,  O.  J.    The  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Agea.    Lon- 
don, 1870 1 

RemiQiscences  of  America  in  1869.    By  Two  Englishmen. 
2d  Ed.    London,  1870 1 

Rhodes,  M.  J.    The  Yisihle   Unity  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 
London,  1870 i 

Rickard,  F.  I.    Mineral  and  other  Resources  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1869.    London,  1870 1 

Robinson,  William.    Memoir.    By  Edward  Robinson.    New* 
York,  1859 1 

Rothschild,  C,  and  A.  de.    History  and  Literature  of  the 
Israelites.    2d  Ed.    London,  1871 2 

Rowson,  Susanna.    Memoir,  with  Extracts  £rom  her  Writ- 
ings.   By  Ellas  Nason.    Albany,  1870 1 

Royal  Blue  Book,  Fashionable  Directory  and  Pariiamentary 
Guide.    London,  1871 .1 

Rule,  W.  H.    Councils,  Ancient  and  Modem.    London,  1870.       1 

Ruskin,  John.    Lectures  on  Art.    Oxford,  1870.    ...       1 

Russell,  John,  JSdrL    Selection  from  Speeches,  1817-41,  and 
from  Despatches,  1859-65.    London,  1870.  ...       2 

Rust,  James.    Druidism  Exhumed.    Edinburgh,  1871.  .        •       1 

S. 

Sabin,  Joseph.    Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America. 

No.  17-22.    New  York,  1870-71 t 

St.  Patrick.    Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  L^land.     By 

M.  F.  Cusack.    [Dublin],  1869 1 

Salem.      ^Issex  Institute.     Bulletin.      Vol.   1,  2.      Salem, 

1869-70 2 

ffistorical  Collections.    Vol.  10.    2d  Ser.    Vol  2. 

Salem,  1870 1 

Salt,  Henry.    Voyage    to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  that 

Country  in  1809  and  1810.  London,  1814.  ...  1 
Sargant,  W.  L.    Essays  of  a  Birmingham  Manufiustnrer.    Vol. 

2.    London,  1870 1 
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Saunders,  T.  W.  Treatise  upon  the  Law  applicable  to  Neg- 
ligence.   London,  1871 1 

Scott,  W.  R.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb,  their  Education  and 
Social  Position.    2d  £d.    London,  1870 

Scottish  Poor  Laws.    By  Scotus.    Edinburgh,  1870.     . 

Sedan  to  Saarbruck,  yia  Yerdun,  Gravelotte,  and  Metz.  By 
an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    London,  1870. 

Semenza,  Gaetano.  Italian  Finances,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Customs  Duties.    London,  [1870J 

Sewell,  £.  M.  Ancient  History  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia,   2d  Ed.    London,  1870 

Sewell,  S.  A.  Woman  and  the  Times  we  live  in.  2d  Ed. 
Manchester,  1869 

Shairp,  J.  C.  Culture  and  Religion.  2d  Ed.  Edinburgh, 
1871 

Sharpe,  Samuel.  History  of  Egypt.  5th  Ed.  London, 
1870 

Sigerson,  George.  History  of  the  Land  Tenures  and  Land 
Classes  of  Ireland.     London,  1871 

Simms,  W.  G.    War  Poetry  of  the  South.    New  York,  1867. 

Soule,  Richard.  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.  Boston, 
1871 

-^—  Memorial  of  the  Sprague  Family.    Boston,  1847. 

Sparks,  Jared.  Letters  on  the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Baltimore, 
1820. 

Sproat,  G.  M.    Education  of  the  Raral  Poor.    London,  1870. 

£Stevens,  Henry.]  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Din- 
ner given  by  George  Peabody  to  the  Americans  connected 
with  the  Great  Exhibition.     London,  1851. 

Index  to  the  Colonial  Documents  of  New  Jersey,  in 

the  State  Paper  Offices  of  England.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Whitehead.    New  York,  1858 

Stiles,  H.  R  Letters  from  the  Prisons  and  Prison-Ships  of  the 
Revolution.    New  York,  1865 

[Stockale,  J.  J.]    History  of  the  Inquisitions.    London,  1810. 

Story,  Joseph.  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  8th 
Ed.    By  E.  H.  Bennett.    Boston,  1870 

Stuart,  C.  B.  Lives  and  Works  of  Civil  and  Military  En- 
gineers of  America.    New  York,  1871 

Sullivan,  Sir  Edward.  Protection  to  Native  Industry.  Lon- 
don, 1870 
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Taine,  H.  A.  English  Positivism.  Translated  by  T.  D.  Haye. 

London,  1870 1 

Taney,  R.  B.    Reports  of  Cases  determined  in  the  Circuit 

Conrt  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  by 

R  B.Taney.  By  J.  M.  Campbell.  Philadelphia,  1871.  .  1 
Tayler,  WiUiam.  The  Popes  of  Rome.  London,  1870.  .  1 
Taylor,  John.     Currency  investigated,  with  a  View  to  its 

Scientific  Principles.    London,  1845 1 

Tela,  Josephus.    Philosophical  Library.     [Vol.  3.]    London, 

1818 1 

Templeton,  William.     The  Operative  Mechanic's  Workshop 

Companion.     10th  Ed.     London,  1870 1 

Thayer,  Elisha.  Family  Memorial.  Hingham,  18S5.  .  .  1 
Thin,  George,  The  Tientsin  Massacre.  Kdinbui^h,  1870.  .  1 
Thomas,  J.    Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 

and  Mythology.  Vol.  1.  Philadelphia,  1870.  ...  1 
Thompson,  J.  P.     The  Theology  of  Christ,  from  his  own 

Words.    New  York,  1870 1 

Thorwaldsen,  Bertel.  Thorwaldsen  and  his  Works.   By  J.  M. 

Thiele.  Translated  by  P.  C.  Sinding.  New  York,  1869.  .  2 
Tomkins,  F.  J.,  and  Jencken,  H.  D.     Compendium  of  the 

Modern  Roman  Law.    London,  1870 1 

Tovey,  Charles.  Champagne :  its  History,  Manufacture,  Pro- 
perties, &c.     London,  1870 1 

Truth  and  Error :  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church 

of  Rome.  By  an  Octogenarian.  Oxford,  1870.  •  .  1 
Tylor,  E.  B.    Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind. 

2d  Ed.    London,  1870 1 

U. 

United  States.  DepartmenJt  of  the  Interior.  Register  of 
Officers  and  Agents  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  on 
the  80th  September,  1869.    Washington,  1870.  ...       1 

United  States  Digest.  By  B.  F.  Bumham.  Vol.  22,  An- 
nual Digest  for  1868.    Boston,  1871 1 

By  H.  W.  Frost  and  B.  F.  Bumham.    Vol.  23.    An- 

nual  Digest  for  1869.    Boston,  1871 1 

V. 

Vermont  Historical  Society.  Collections.  Vol.  1.  Hont- 
pelier,  1870 1 
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Wallace,  J.  W.    Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    December  Terms  1869  and 

1870.    Vol.  10,  11.    Washington,  1871 2 

Walsh,  Robert.    A  Residence  at  Constantinople  during  the 

Greek  and  Turkish  Revolutions.    London,  1836.        .        .        2 
Washington,  Greorge.  Life.  By  M.  L.  Weems.    Philadelphia, 

1832 1 

Webster,  Daniel.  Memoir.  By  S.  L.  Knapp.  Boston,  1881.  1 
Westminster  Review.  Vol.  93-96.  New  York,  1870-71.  .  3 
White,  R  G.  Words  and  th^ir  Uses.  New  York,  1870.  .  1 
Whitman,  W.  E.  S.,  and  True,  C.  H.    Maine  in  the  War  for 

the  Union.    Lewiston,  1865 1 

Whitmore,  W.  H.    The  Massachusetts  Civil  List  for  the  Co- 
lonial and  Provincial  Periods,  1630-1774.    Albany,  1870.  .        1 
Whymper,  Frederick.    Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.    New  York,  1869 1 

Wigglesworth,  Michael.    Memoir.    By  J.  W.  Dean.    2d  Ed. 

Albany,  1871 '     .        .        1 

Williams,  C.  K.    Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Settlement 

of  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  2d-5th,  1870.    Rutland,  1870.  .        .        1 
Williams,  Roger.  Memoir.  By  J.  D.  Knowles.  Boston,  1834.        1 
Williamson,  Alexander.      Journeys  in  North  China,  Man- 
churia, and  Eastern  Mongolia.    London,  1870.    ...        2 
Wilmot,  A.,  and  Chase,  J.  C.    History  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    From  its  Discovery  to  1868.    Lon- 
don, 1869 1 

Wilson,  Capt.<f  and  Warren,  Capt     The  Recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem.   Edited  by  Walter  Morrison.    London,  1871. .        .        1 
Winchell,  Alexander.  Sketches  of  Creation.  New  York,  1870.        1 
Women  as  they  are.  .  By  one  of  them.    London,  1854. .        .        2 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.    Rudiments  of  Creography.     15th  Ed. 

Hartford,  1831. .,        .        1 

Woodward,  B.  B.    The  History  of  Wales.     London,  1853.        2 
Wright.  Thomas.    Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.    Lon- 
don, [1867] 1 

. Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times.    London,  1838.       .        2 

Y. 

Teaman,  G.  H.    The  Study  of  Government.    Boston,  1871.        1 
Tear-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.    By  John  Timbs. 
London,  1870 1 
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Yeats,  John.  Natural  History  of  the  Raw  Materials  of  Com- 
merce.   2d.  Ed.    London,"  [1870] 1 

Yoang,  John.  The  Christ  of  History.  5th  Ed.  London,  1869.      1 

Z. 

Zeisberger,  David.  Life  and  Times.  By  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz.     Philadelphia,  1870 1 

Zeller,  E.  The  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics.  Translated 
by  O.  J.  Reichel.    London,  1870 1 

Zschokke,  J.  H.  D.  Labour  stands  on  Golden  Feet.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Yeats.    3d  Ed.    Lotfdon,  [1870].         .       .      1 
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Acton,  William.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  London, 
1870 1 

Ayer,  J.  C.  Some  of  the  Usages  and  Abuses  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  our  Manufacturing  Corporations.    Lowell,  1863.    .      1 

Belknap,  Jeremy.  Discourse  intended  to  Commemorate  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  Deliv- 
ered on  the  22d  of  October,  1792.    Boston,  1792.       .        .      1 

Birch,  R.  W.  P.  The  Disposal  of  Town  Sewage.  London, 
1870 1 

[Brown,  S.  S.]    Notes  on  Sanitary  Reform.    London,  1870.      1 

Browne,  W.  A.  The  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the 
Chief  Commercial  Nations  in  the  World.  4th  Ed.  Lon- 
don, 1870 1 

Campbell,  Dudley.    Compulsory  Education.    London,  1870. .       1 

Chapman,  John.  Prostitution:  Governmental  Experiments 
in  controlling  it.    London,  1870 1 

Civil  Rights.    The  Hibernian  Riot  and  the  Lssurrection  of 
the  Capitalists.     New  York,  1871 1 

[Collection  of  Pamphlets  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Rolt.] 573 

Copham,  Alfred.  First  Grade  Freehand  Drawing.  Twenty- 
four  Graduated  Outline  Drawings.    Birmingham,  1870.      .       1 

. Outline  Drawings  for  the  Second  Grade.  Birming- 
ham, 1870 2 

Description  of  United  States  Treasury  Notes,  known  as 
Greenbacks.    Boston,  [1871] 1 
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Ferrier,  Robert.    Oas  Economy.    Edinburgh,  1870. 
Fleming,  Robert.    The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy.    Edited  by 

Thomas  Thomson.     Edinburgh,  1870 

Frisbie,  Barnes.  History  of  Middletown,  Vermont.  Rutland, 

1867 

Great  Britain.    [Miscellaneous  Parliamentary  Documents.]    163 
Hansard,  T.  O.    Parliamentary   Debates.    General  Index  to 

Session,  1868-9,  1870.     London,  1869-70.        ...        2 
Haweis,  J.  O.  W.    Is  the  Church  bound  for  ever  by  the  Four 

First  (Ecumenical  Councils  ?    London,  1870. 
Historical  Magazine.    Vol.  4,  No.  6,  6 ;    Vol.  7,  No.  6,  6. 

Morrisania,  1868-70 

Inman,  Thomas.  Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem  Christian  Sym- 

holism  exposed  and  explained.    London,  1869.  . 
Letter  to  Daniel  Webster,  in  Reply  to  his  Legal  Opinion 

upon  the  Illegality  and  Unconstitutionality  of  State  Bonds. 

New  York,  1840 

London  Catalogue  of  Periodicals,  Newspapers  and  Transac- 
tions of  various  Societies,  for  1871.    London,  1871.   . 
Long,  J.  P.  A.     Chart  of  English  History.     [London,  1870.] 
Maberly,  L.  F.  S.    Protestantism  v.  Ritualism.    The  Maberly 

Correspondence.     Dublin,   1870 

Massachusetts.     Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes.    No. 

11.    Legislation  of  1870.    Boston,  1870 

Munby,  F.  J.  Popular  Analysis  of  the  Elementary  Education 

Act,  1870.    2d  Ed.    Manchester,  [1870] 

Phillips,  S.  F.    Reports  of  Cases  at  Law  in  the  Supreme 

Court  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  3.  Raleigh,  1867. 
Pim,  Bedford.  Essay  on  Feudal  Tenures.  London,  1871.  . 
Priests  and  Education,  as  exhibited  in  the  ^^  Statbtical  Report 

on  the  Instruction  imparted  throughout  the  Kingdom  of 

Italy."    New  Ed.,  revised  by  Prof.  Donaldson.    London, 

1870 

Rosier,  James.    Narrative  of  Waymouth's  Voyage  to  the 

Coast  of  Maine,  in  1605.    Bath,  1860 

Sheppard,  Thomas.    Local  Taxation  and  Paroohical  Govern- 
ment.    London,  1870 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  T.    History  of  Modem  Ansesthetics.    £din« 

burgh,  1870 
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1871 

Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  1870.     ColombuB, 

32d  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Work^,  1870. 

Columbus,  1871 

4th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  1870. 

Columbus,  1871 

32d  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 

1870.     Columbus,  1871 

15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Reform  Schools, 

1870.    Columbus,  1871 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  1870. 

Columbus,  1871 

11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Longview  Asylum,  1870.  Colum- 
bus, 1871 . 

16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 

1870.     Columbus,  1871 

34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind,  1870.     Columbus,  1871 

44th  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1870.     Columbus,  1871. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  1870.    Columbus, 

1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Homes,  1870.     Columbus,  1871 

14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  1870.     Columbus, 

XOlX.     •■•••*••... 

2d  Annual  Report  of  the  Reform  School  for  Girls,  1870.  Co- 
lumbus, 1871 

16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1870.     Columbus,  1871 

26th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Library,  1870.    Columbus, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  House, 
1870.     Columbus,  1871 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Public  Printing,  1870. 
Columbus,  1871 

Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  1870.     Columbus, 

aOIJus.  •  .  .  •  •  .  •  •  •  . 

Detailed  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the 
Public  Money,  1870.    Columbus,  1871 

Report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  1870.    Columbus,  1870. 

Semi-Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  1870.    Columbus,  1871 

LOUISIANA. 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Election 
of  April  17  and  18, 1868.    New  Orleans,  1870.  ... 

Heport  of  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Late  Elec- 
tions, 1869.    New  Orleans,  1869 

MAINS. 

u^jinual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  1870.     Augusta, 

XOfX..  .  •  .  a  •  •  •  .  •  • 

3d  Annual  Report  of  Insurance,  1871.    Augusta,  1871. . 
10th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Library,  1871.    Augusta, 

xOiX.     •••■•■..••• 

17th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Reform  School,  1870.  Au- 
gusta, 1870 

OeiiBus  of  the  several  Cities,  Towns  and  Plantations.  Au- 
gusta, 1871 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General,  1870.    Augusta,  1870. 
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Report  of  the  Bank  Examiner,  1870.    Augusta,  1870.    .        .        1 

4th  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  1870.  Augusta, 
1870 1 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Jail  System.  Au- 
gusta, 1871 1 

Reports  of  the  Board  and  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
1870.    Augusta,  1871 1 

Reports  of  the  Warden  and  Inspectors  of  the  Maine  State 
Prison,  1870.    Augusta,  1871 1 
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Vohtmes  received  from  Foreign  States  by  Exchange. 

GREAT   BBITAIN. 

TOLUKBt. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Vol.  39.  Lon- 
don, 1869.   , 1 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Vol.  14. 
London,  1870 1 

CANADA. 

Journals  of  the  Senate,  4th  Session,  1st  Parliament,  1871. 
[Ottawa,  1871.] 1 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  4th  Session,  1st  Parlia- 
ment, 1871.     [Ottawa,  1871.] 1 

Sessional  Papers.    Vol.    1-6.     3d   Session,  1st  Parliament, 

1870.  Ottawa,  1870 6 

Sessional  Papers.    Vol.  1-4.    4th  Session,  1st  Parliament, 

1871.  Ottawa,  1871 4 

Lower  Canada  Reports.    Vol.  17.    Quebec,  1867.          .        .        1 
Upper  Canada  Queen's  Bench  Reports.     By  Christopher  Ro- 
binson.   Vol.  27-29.    Toronto,  1869-70 3 

General  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  Year 
ending  30th  June,  1870.    Ottawa,  1871 1 

Letter  from  the  Canal  Commissioners  respecting  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Inland  Navigation.    Ottawa,  1871. ...        1 

Public  Accounts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  30th  June,  1870. 
Ottawa,  1871.     , 1 

Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  Year  ending  30th 
June,  1870.    Ottawa,  1871 1 

Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  the  Year  ending  30th 
June,  1870.    Ottawa,  1871 1 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Selections  from  the  Public  Documents  of  the  Province.    Hal- 
ifax, 1869.   .....'.•••.        1 

PBOVINCB   OP   ONTABIO. 

Statutes,  1870-71.    Toronto,  1871 1 

Annual  Report  of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools,  1869.    Toronto,  1870 1 

NETHBRLAKDS. 

Greregtelijke  Statistiek  van  het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden, 
1867,  68.    Gravenhage,  1869-70 2 
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Pamphlets  received  from  Foreign  States  by  Mcchange, 

AUSTRALIA. 

PAXPHLBTt. 

l8t-8th  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Victoria.  Mel- 
bourne, 1863-70 8 

General  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Melbourne, 
[1869] 1 

I  CANADA. 

Report,  Returns  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues,  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  80th  June,  1870.    Ottawa,  1871.    .        1 


• 


ITBW  BBTJN8WICK. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1869,  70.    Preder- 
icton,  1870-71 2 

PBOVINCB  OF   QT7EBSC. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1868-69, 1869- 
70.    Montreal,  1870-71 2 

SWEDEN. 

Bidrag  till  sveriges  officiela  statistik.    1866-68.     Stockholm, 
1868-70 8 
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Volumes  received  by  Exchange  of  Duplicates, 

Baines,  Edward,  Jr.  History  of  the  Cotton  Mann&cture  in 
Great  Britain.    London,  [1835]. 

Boston  Directory,  1825, 1848-9.    Boston,  1825-48. 

Bordick,  William.  Massachusetts  Mannal :  or  Political  and 
Historical  Register,  1814-15.    Vol.  1.     Boston,  1814. 

Calmet,  Augustin.  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Amer. 
Ed.    Revised  by  Edward  Robinson.    Boston,  1832.  . 

Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms  of  Church  Discipline, 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
adopted  in  1680.    Boston,  1829 

Findley,  William.  History  of  the  Lisarrection  in  the  Four 
Western  Counties  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1794.  Philadelphia, 
1796 

Humphrey,  Heman.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium. 
Amherst,  1838 

Knox,  John.  Life :  [with]  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.    JBy  Thomas  iTCrie.    New-York,  1813.      . 

Massachusetts  Magazine  or  Monthly  Museum.  Vol.  3,  1791 ; 
Vol.  6,  No.  2,  [4],  7,  1794.    Boston,  1791-94.    . 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  J.  H.  The  Protector :  a  Vindication.  New 
York,  1847 

Spence,  tving.  Letters  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America.     Philadelphia,  1838.  . 

[Tracy,  Joseph.]  History  of  American  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.    Worcester,  1840 

Williams,  John.  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.     1st  Amer.  Ed.    New  York,  [1837].    . 


Pamphlets  received  by  Exchange  of  Duplicates. 

Allen,  William.  Address  delivered  at  Northampton,  Oct.  29, 
1854,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Close  of  the  2d  Century 
since  [its]  Settlement.    Northampton,  1855.       .        .        •       1 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Exercises  at  the  Ordination  of  Five  Missionaries.  Chicago, 
1867 1 

American  Colonization  Society.  5th  Annual  Report.  Wash- 
ington, 1822 I 
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Boston,  tfercantile  Library  Association,  30th  and  33d  An- 
nual Reports.    Boston,  1860-53 2 

Buffalo.  Historical  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Jan.  11,  1871.    Buffalo,  1871 1 

Chicago.  Board  of  Trade,  3d  and  5th  Annual  Statements  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  1860,  62.    Chicago,  1861-63.  .        .        2 

Hazard,  R.  G.  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
Chief  Justice  Durfee.    Providence,  1848 1 

Kendall,  James.  Discourse  delivered  Jan.  1, 1850,  upon  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Plymouth.    Plymouth,  1850 1 

Official  Army  Register,  1867-69.    Washington,  1867-69.       .        8 

Parsons,  Usher.  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  A  Discourse.  Prov- 
idence, 1858 1 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
18th  Annual  Report.     Cambridge,  1850 1 

Potter,  E.  R.  Address  delivered  before  the  R.  I.  Historical 
Society,  Feb.  19,  1851.    Providence,  1851.         ...        1 

St.  Louis,  Mo,  Proceedings  of  the  River  Improvement  Con- 
vention, Feb.  12  and  13,  1867.    St.  Louis,  1867.         .        .        1 

17 


Volumes  received  by  Donations, 

▼OUTMU. 

American    Unitarian   Association.     Tracts.    Army    Series. 

Boston,  1865 1 

Argentine  Republic.     Codigo  civil  de  la  Republica  Argentina. 

Redactado  por  D.  V.  Sarsfield.  Nueva  York,  1870.  .  .  1 
Boston.    Annual  Report  of   the  School  Committee,  1869. 

Boston,  1870 1 

-  Auditor   of  Atcounts'  Annual  Report  of  Receipts 

and  Expenditures,  1868-69,  1870-71.  Boston,  1869-71.  2 
Documents  for  the  Year  1870.    Boston,  1871.    •        .  8 

City  Hospital,  Medical  and  Surgical  Report.  Bos- 
ton, 1870 1 

Mercantile  Library  Association.  Index  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  Books.    Boston,  1869.  .        .        .        .        .        .  1 

. JProvident   Association.    lst-19th    Annual    Report, 

1852-70.    Boston,  1852-70 1 

Boston  Morning  Journal.  July,  1870 — June,  1871.  Boston, 
1870-71 2 

6 
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Conneoticut.  Board  of  Education.  Annual  Report^  1871. 
New  Haven,  1871 

Genin,  T.  H.  Selections  from  [his]  Writings.  New  York, 
1869 

Gewerbeblatt  filr  das  Grossherzogthum  Hessen.  SS**  Jahigang, 
1870.    Darmstadt,  1870 

Groton,  Mass.  Lawrence  Academy.  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary.   Lowell,  1850 

Harvard  College.  Museum,  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Illus- 
trated Catalogue.    No.  1-3.     Cambridge,  1865-70.     . 

Haverhill,  Mass.    Municipal  Register.    Haverhill,  1870. 

Lawrence,  Ma^a,    Municipal  Register.    Lawrence,  1870. 

Leominster,  Maaa,  Free  Public  Library.  Catalogue.  Wor- 
cester, [1871] 

Lyman,  Theodore.  Papers  relating  to  the  Garrison  Mob. 
Cambridge,  1870 

Lynn,  Maaa.  City  Documents,  1869,  70.  Lynn,  1870-71. 
(3  copies  of  1870.) 

Report  on  the  Introduction  of  Water,  1870.    Lynn, 

1870.     (2  copies.) 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Collections.  Vol.  9,  4th 
Series ;  Vol.  1,  5th  Series.    Boston,  1871. 

Proceedings,  1869-70.    Boston,  1871. 

Minnesota.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1870.  St.  Paul, 
1871 

Statistics  for  1870.     Saint  Paul,  1871. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.   .  Collections,    Vol.  3.    Part  1. 

St.  Paul,  1870 

Morse,  O.  A.    Vindication  of  the  Claim  of  A.  M.  W.  Ball  to 

the  Authorship  of  the  Poem,  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother. 

New  York,  1867 

Murphy,  J.  N.      Ireland,  Industrial,   Political,   and  Social 

London,  1870 

National  Insurance  Convention.     1st  Session.    Official  Report 

New  York,  1871.     (7  copies.) 

New  York.    Banking  Department.    Annual  Report  of  the 

Superintendent  relative  to  Savings  Banks.  Albany,  1870. 
Insurance  Department.   11th  Annual  Report.  Albany, 

1870 

State   Prisons.      22d    and    23d    Annual  Reports. 


Albany,  1870-71. 
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▼0LDMS8. 

New  York,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  13th  Annual  Report, 
1870-71. "  New  York,  1871 

Pennsylvania.  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities.  Ist  An- 
nual Report.    HarriBburg,  1871 

Philadelphia.  1st  Annual  Message  of  D.  M.  Fox,  Mayor, 
with  the  Accompanying  Documents,  Apr.  21,  1870.  [Phil- 
adelphia, 1870.] 

Board  of  HeaUh.    Report,  1870.   Philadelphia,  1871. 

Board  of  Pttblic  Education,    51st  and  52d  Annual 

Reports,  1869,  70.    Philadelphia,  1870-71. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools, 
1870.    St.  Louis,  1871 

Public  School  lAhrary^    Catalogue,  Classified  and 

Alphabetical.    St.  Louis,  1870 

Shurtlef^  N.  B.  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of 
Boston.    Boston,  1871 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Yol. 
17.    Washington,  1871 

United  States.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
2d  Session,  41st  Congress.     Washington,  1870.     (3  copies.) 

DepartmerU  of  Education.  •  Technical    Instruction. 

Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.    [Wash- 
ington, 1870.] 

D^[>artm£nt  of  the  Interior.    Register  of  Officers  and 


Agents  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.    Washington, 

1870 

D^f>artmerU  of  the  Navy.    Naval  Observatory.  Astro- 


nomical and  Meteorological  Observations  made  during  the 

Year  1868.    Washington,  1871 

Department  of  the  Treasury.    Annual  Report  on  the 


State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Year  1870.  Washington, 
1870 

Vermont.  12th  Report  relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns 
of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  for  the  Year  1868.  Rut- 
land, 1870.  .......... 

Waterbury,  Conn.  Branson  lAhrary.  Catalogue.  Water- 
bury,  1870 

Westfield,  Mass.  The  Westfield  Jubilee :  Celebration  of  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town,  Oct. 
6,  1869.    Westfield,  1870 

Whitaker's  Ahnanack  for  1871.    London,  [1870]. , 
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Wisconsin.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  1870. 
Madison,  1870 ' 1 

Legislative  Manaal,  1871.    Madison,  1871.  .       .      1 

Worcester.  JF^ree  Public  lAhrary,  Catalogue  of  the  Circu- 
lating Department,  1870.    Worcester,  [1870].    ...      1 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  landwirthschaftlichen  Vereine  des  Grossher- 
zogthums  Hessen.    40*^  Jahrgang,  1870.    Darmstadt,  1870.       1 

74 


Pamphlets  received  by  Donation, 

FAMFBZZn. 

Abbott,  B.  v.,  and  Barringer,  V.  C.  Progress  of  the  Re\is- 
ion  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States.    Washington, 

Agassiz,  L.  J.  R.  Address  delivered  on  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  Birth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Boston, 
1869 .        .        .       1 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  1870,  and  the  Semi- Annual  Meeting,  April  26, 1871. 
Worcester,  1870-71.    .        : 2 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Poreigh  Missions. 
60th  Annual  Report,  1870.     Cambridge,  1870.    .        .        .       1 

American  Education  Society.  55th  Annual  Report,  1871. 
Boston,  1871 1 

Baden.  TJebersicht  der  biirgerlichen  Rechtspflege  im  Gross- 
herzogthum  Baden  w'ahrend  des  Jahres  1869.  Carlsruhe, 
1870 1 

■  Uebersicht  der  Strafrechtspflege  im  Grossherzogthum 

Baden  w'ahrend  des  Jahres  1869,  70.     Carlsruhe,  1870-71.       2 

Berkshire  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions,  1870.  Pitts- 
field,  1870 1 

Boston.  Public  TAbrary,  19th  Annual  Report,  1871.  Bos- 
ton, 1871 I 

Bulletin,  No.  15-18.    Boston,  1870-71.      .       .       ■* 

Historical  Fiction.    Novels,  Plays,  Poems.    Ist 

Ed.    April,  1871.    Boston,  1871 1 

Bradlee,  C.  D.  A  Desire  for  Heaven.  A  Sermon  preached 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  1871.     Boston,  1871 ^ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Mercaiitile  Library  Association.  12th 
and  13th  Annual  Reports.    Brooklyn,  1870-71. 


o 
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Bafialo  Historical  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Jan.  11,  1871.    Buffalo,  1871 

California.     Statistical  Report  of  the  Surveyor-General  for 

1869.  ,  Sacramento,  1870 

Chandler,  C.  F.    Report  on  the  Quality  of  the  Kerosene  Oil 

sold  in  the  Metropolitan  District.     New  York,  1870. . 

Chelsea,  Mass,    Roll  of  Honor.    Chelsea,  1862.    . 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Co.  d2d  Annual  Report. 
Philadelphia,  1871 

Chicago.  Beform  School.  15th  Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
ending  March  81,  1871.    Chicago,  1871 

Childs,  6.  W.  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  James  Parton. 
Philadelphia,  1870 

Cincinnati.  Public  Library,  Annual  Report,  1870-71.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1871 

Cohasset,  Maaa.  Centennial  Anniversary,  May  7,  1870. 
Boston,  1870 

Collier,  D.  L.  Memorial  Discourse.  By  W.  P.  Breed.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1869 

Cowley,  Charles.  The  Ten-Hours  Law.  Argument  before  the 
Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
March  22,  1871.    LoweU,  1871 

Dahlgren,  Ulric.  In  Memoriam.  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren. 
By  Byron  Sunderland.    Boston,  1864 

Excelsior :  or  Murray's  Royal  Asylum  Literary  Gazette.  Sep- 
tember, 1860.    Perth,  1860 

Fitchburg,  Mass,  Water  Commissioners.  1st  Annual  Re- 
port.    Fitchburg,  1871 

Oilman,  D.  C.  Address  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Middletown,  June  80, 

1870.  2d  Ed.    New  Haven,  1870 

Green,  S.  A.    Bibliography  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 

Society.    Boston,  1871 

Groton.    Public  lAhrary.    Catalogue.    Groton,  1855.  . 

Catalogue.    Groton  Junction,  1862.   . 

Harvard  College.      Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for 

1870-71.    Cambridge,  1870 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers  appointed 

to  visit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  during  the  Year 

1860.    Boston,  1861 

Museum  of   Comparative  Zoology.    Account  of  the 


Organization  and  Progress  of  the  Museum.    Cambridge, 
1871, 
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Harvard  College.    Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Annual 

Report,  1868-70.    Boston,  1869-71.   .        .        . 
Bulletin.    Vol.  1,  Nos.  8-13 ;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-5 


Cambridge,  1869-71 

Peobbody  Museum  of  American  Archcedlogy  and  Eth 


nology.    3d  Annual  Report,  1870.    Boston,  1870. 

Hingham.  Public  Idhrary.  Address  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Library,  July  5,  1869.  By  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell, 
with  an  Appendix.     Hingham,  1871 

Hutton,  A.  B.  Address  Commemorative  of  the  Virtues  and 
Services  of  A.  B.  Hutton,  by  J.  J.  Barclay.  Philadelphia, 
1870 

Jarvis,  Edward.  [Review  of]  a  Memoir  of  John  ConoUy.  By 
Sir  James  Clark.     [1870.] 

Tibial  of  S.  M.  Andrews  for  the  Murder  of  Cornelius 

Holmes.     [1870.] 

Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy.  January,  1870. 
Philadelphia,  1870 

Kelley,  W.  D.  Dominica.  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Jan.  27,  1871.     Washington,  1871.   . 

King,  T.  S.  Life,  Writings,  and  Character.  A  Lecture,  by 
C.  D.  Bradlee.    Boston,  1870 

Lawrence,  Mass.  Inaugural  Address  of  S.  B.  W.  Davis, 
Mayor,  Jan.  2,  1871.    Lawrence,  1871 

[Lee,  Henry,  Jr.]  The  Militia  of  the  United  States.  Bos- 
ton, 1864 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  1871.    Philadelphia,  1871 

Lexington,  Mass.  Oration  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Town  and  Memorial  Hall,  April  19,  1871.  By  G.  B. 
Loring.     With  the  Proceedings.    Boston,  1871. 

Maine.  Commissioner  of  JPisheries.  4th  Report,  1870.  Au- 
gusta, 1870 

Commissioner    of    ImmiyrcU^on.      Report,     1870. 

Augusta,  1871 

Railroad  Commissioners.    Report,  1870.    Augusts, 


1871.     (2  copies.) 

State  Library .   10th  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian, 


1871.    Augusta,  1871.     (2  copies.) 2 

Massachusetts.      Railroad  Commissioners.     Report,   1870. 

Boston,  1870 1 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.     7th  and  8th  Annual 

Reports,  1870,  71.     Boston,  1870-71 2 
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Massachusetts  General  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches.  Minutes  of  the  68th  Annual  Meeting,  Taunton, 
June  21-23.    Boston,  1870 '  .        1 

Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital.  57th  Annual  Report,  1870. 
Boston,  1871 1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  6th  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  Officers  and  Students,  1870-71.  Boston,  1870. 
(2  copies.) 2 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Annual  Report,  1870.  Saint 
Paul,  1871 1 

Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  4th  Annual  Report,  1870. 
Saint  Paul,  1871 1 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees, 
1858-65,67-71.    Boston,  1858-71 13 

Murray's  Royal  Asylum  for  Lunatics.  Catalogue  of  the 
Library.    Perth,  1863 1 

Regulations  and  By-Laws,  1827,  58.  Perth,  1827-68.        2 

Report  for  the  Triennial  Period,  1865-68.     Perth, 

1868 1 

National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches.  Report  of  the  [l8t]-4th  Meeting,  1865,  66,  68, 
70.     Boston,  1866-70 4 

Negri,  Cristoforo.  Discorso,  letto  all'  assemblea  generale  ten- 
uta  il  30  aprile  1871  nella  sala  degli  arazzi  del  ministero 
della  pubblica  istruzione.    Firenze,  1871 1 

New  Bedford.  Free  Public  Library.  19th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees.    New  Bedford,  1871 1 

Newburyport,  Masa,  Public  Library.  15th  Annual  Report. 
Newburyport,  1870 1 

New  England  Female  College.  22d  Annual  Catalogue  and 
Report.    Boston,  1870 1 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1870.    Boston,  1870.        1 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Address  of  M. 
P.  Wilder  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  4,  1871,  [with]  the 
Proceedings  at  that  Meeting.    Boston,  1871.    '  .        .        .        1 

New  York,  City.  Bar  Asaodatian.  Constitution  and  Ad- 
dress.   New  York,  1870 •      .        .        .        1 

Mercantile    Library   Aaaociatian.      Accession  List. 

From  March  9th  to  Dec.  14th,  1870.    New  York,  1871.      .        1 

^ 50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  9,   1870. 

New  York,  1871 1 
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New  York,  City.  Mercantile  Idbrary  Asaociaiion,  50th 
Annual  Report.    New  York,  1871 

• Constitution,  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

New  York,  1870.        • 

Society  far  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  DdinguenU. 


46th  Annual  Report,  1870.    New  York,  1871.    . 

Ontario.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Public  Works  on  Immigration,  for  the  Year  1869. 
Toronto,  1869.    ......... 

Annual  Report  of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and 

Common  Schools  for  the  Year  1869.    Toronto,  1870. 

Emigration  to  Canada.     The  Province  of  Ontario. 


Toronto,  1871. 

Public  Accounts  for  the  Year  1869.    Toronto,  1870. 


Parker,  Joel.    The  Law  School  at  Harvard  College.    New 
York,  1871 

Peabody  Institute.     17th  Annual  Report.    Peabody,  1869.  . 

Pennsylvania  Hospital.    Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
1866,  69.    Philadelphia,  1866-69 2 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Annual 
Report,  1869,  70.    Philadelphia,  1870-71 2 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
38th  Annual  Report,  1870.    Philadelphia,  1870.        .        .       1 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  23d  Annual  Report,  1870.  Phila- 
delphia, 1870 1 

Pennsylvania    State    Lunatic  Hospital.      Annual     Report 
Harrisburg,  1864 1 

Pennsylvania  State  Penitentiary.   40th  Annual  Report,  1869. 
Philadelphia,  1869 1 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 
11th  and  12th  Annual  Reports.    Philadelphia,  1864-65.    .       2 

Philadelphia.    13th  Annual  Report  of  Fire  Marshal  Blackburn. 
Philadelphia,  1870 1 

Apprentices^  lAhrwry  Company.  49th  Annual  Report. 

Philadelphia,  1869 1 

1 


Board  of  Health.    Report,  1869.  Philadelphia,  1870. 

GKrard  College  for  Orphcme.     17th  Annual  Report, 

1864.    PhUadelphia,  1865 

House  of  Refuge,    48d  Annual  Report.    Philadel- 


phia, 1871 I 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children.    16th  An- 


nual Report,  1869.    Philadelphia,  1869. 


1 
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Philadelphia.     Society  for  dUemaJting  the  Miseries  of  Public 

Prisons,    16th  Annaal  Report.     Philadelphia,  1870. . 
Philadelphia  County    Prison.     22d  Annual    Report,   1869. 

Philadelphia,  1869 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    Abstract  of  the  Records  of 

the  Trustees  of  Donations.    Boston,  1870 

Reinsch,  Paul.    Die  Meteorsteine 

Rhode  Island.     17th  Report  upon  the  Registration  of  Births, 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  for  the  Year  1869.  Providence,  1871. 

Robinson,  Charles,  Jr,    Argument  against  the  Annexation  of 

Charlestown,  Somerville  and  Boston,  1871.    Charlestown, 

1871 

Rule,  The,  in  Minot's  Case  again  :  as  restated  with  Variations 
by  the   Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    By  a 

Layman.    New  York,  1871 

St.  Louis.    Mercantile  Library  Association.    25th  Annual 

Report.     St.  Louis,  1871 

Public  School  Library.    Annual  Report,  1870.     St. 

Louis,  1871 

[Series  of  Tracts  on  Religious  Subjects.]        .... 

Shippen,  William.     Sermon  preached  Oct.  27,  1867,  on  the 

Death  of  W.  Shippen.  By  H.  A.  Boardman.    Philadelphia, 

1867 

Toledo,  Ohio.    13th  Annual  Report  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

for  1870.    Toledo,  1871.     ' 

United  States.    Congressional  Directory,  3d   Session,  41st 

Congress.     Washington,  1870 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  the 

National  Asylum.     [Washington,  1871.]     .... 

Department  of  the  Treasury.    Report  of  the  Special 

Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  for  the  Year  1869.     Wash- 
ington, 1869 

Bureau  of  Statistics.    Monthly  Report.    No.  3, 

4.     Series  1870-71.    Washington,  1871.     (2  copies.)     .    • 

Department  of  War.  Dureau  of  Refugees^  Freedmen 

and  Abandoned  Lands.    Annual  Report  of  Gen.   O.   O. 

Howard,  1870.    Washington,  1870 

10th  Semi-Annual  Report  on  Schools  for 

Freedmen,  July  1,  1870.    Washington,  1870.      . 
Librah/  of  Congress.  Annual  Report,  1870.     Wash- 
ington, 1871 

Vermont.    Legislative  Directory,  1870.    Montpelier,  1870.    . 

7 
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Vogel,  F.  C.  W.    Verzeichniss  ausgewahlter  Werke  aus  dem 

Verlage  von  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  in  Leipzig,  1870.    Leipzig, 

1870 1 

Waterbury,  Conn.    Sronson  Lihrwry,    Ist  and  2d  Annual 

Reports.    Waterbury,  1870-71 2 

Watertown,  Mass.    Pvlblic  Library.    8d  Report.     Boston, 

1871 1 

Westerly,  R,  L     JPawccUuck  Library  Association.     Address 

at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Dec  19, 1870.    By  O.  H.  Eile. 

Providence,  1871 1 

Winthrop,  R.  C.     Oration  on  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,   21st  Dec. 

1870.  Boston,  1871 1 

Worcester,  Mass,    Free  Public  Library.     11th  Annual  Re- 
port.   Worcester,  1871 1 

Young  MerCs  Christian  Association.  Annual  Report, 

1871.  Worcester,  1871 1 

[Wright,  Elizur.]    Life  Insurance.     [Boston,  1871.]      .        .       1 
Yale  C«)llege.    Catalogue  of  the  OflScers  and  Students,  1870- 

71.    New  Haven,  1870 1 

174 


Volumes  received  from  Officers  of  the  Government. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1871.    Boston,  1871.     (6  copies.)    .       .      ^ 
Private  and  Special  Statutes,  1866-70.    Vol.  12,    Boston, 

1871.     (6  copies.) « 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1870.     Boston,  1870.     (6  copies.)       -       ^ 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1869,  70.    Boston, 

1869-70.     (6  copies.) 12 

Documents  printed  by  Order  of  the  Senate,  1871.    Boston, 

1871.     (6  copies.) 1- 

Documents  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House,  1871.    Boston, 

1871.     (6  copies.) 1- 

Public  Documents  for  1869.    Boston,  1870.     (5  copies.)       .     20 
Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General,   1870.      Bos^OD, 

1871.     (2  copies.) - 

18th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1870.    Bos- 
ton, 1871.     (6  copies.) ^ 

7th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  1870. 

Boston,  1871 •       ^ 
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15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  1870.  . 

Boston,  1870.     (2  copies.) 2  | 

2d  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  January, 
1871.    Boston,  1871.     (2  copies.) 2 

Record  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers.    1861-65.    Vol.  2. 
Boston,  1870.     (3  copies.) 8 

Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts,  1870.    Boston,  1871.     (4 
copies.) 4 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1870-71.    Bos- 
ton, 1871.     (2  copies.) 2 

School  Reports  of  Towns  and  Cities.    1870-71.     ...        6 

101 
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Abstract  of  the  Attested  Returns  of  Corporations  organized 
during  the  Year  1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &c.,  as  assessed  May  1, 
1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney-General,  1869,  70.  Boston, 
1870-71 2 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Savings  Banks,  1870. 
Boston,  1871 1 

11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School, 
1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

23d  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  1870.    Boston,  1871.        .        .        1 

39th  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1870.  Boston,  1871.  (2 
copies.) 2 

17th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Bridgewater, 
1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

17th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Monson,  1870. 
Boston,  1871 1 

17th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury, 
1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

14th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

15th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  North- 
ampton, 1870.    Boston,  1871 1 
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17th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taun- 
ton, 1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

88th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Wor- 
cester, 1870.    Boston,  1871 1 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1870.    Boston,  1871.  1 

24th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Reform  School,  1870.  Bos- 
ton, 1871 1 

Corporation  Acts  of  1870-71.     [Boston,  1871.]      .        .       .      1 

Laws  relating  to  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes  upon 
Corporations  in  the  Commonwealth.     Boston,  1871.  .       .      1 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  1870.  Boston, 
1871.     (2  copies.) 2 

Stocks  and  Bonds  held  hy  Massachusetts  Corporations,  Maj 
1,  1871,  as  Collateral  Security  for  Borrowed  Money  or 
other  Liability.     [Boston,  1871.] 1 

Tax  Documents,  1871.    Boston,  1871.     (2  copies.)        .       .      ^ 

Grinnell,  C.  E.  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Annual  Election, 
Jan.  4,  1871.    Boston,  1871 1 

3«) 


Maps. 

Acton  and  Nashua  R.  R.    Map  of  Proposed  Railroad. . 
AUston  and  Newton.     Sui-vey  for  a  Branch  Railroad.    K  S 

Philbrick,  Civil  Engineer.     1871 

Belchertown  to  Chicopee  Falls.    Plan  and  Profile  of  Ront* 

of  Proposed  Railroad,  1871.     G.  A.  Ellis,  Engineer.  . 
Berkshire  R.  R.     Profile  from  Conn.  State  Line  to  West 

Stockbridge 

Bolton  and  Worcester.    Map  and  Profile  of  Proposed  Rul 

road  Route.     W.  F.  Ellis,  Engineer.     1871. 
Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  R.  R.     Map  of  Proposed  Exton 

sion  from  Gardner  to  Winchendon.      Worcester,  1871 

Surveyed  by  H.  B.  Potter 

■  Plan  of  Railroad  Route  between  Gardner  and  Win 

chendon.     Surveyed  by  H.  B.  Potter.    1869.     . 

Profile  of  a  Proposed  R.  R.  from  Gardner  to  Win 


chendon.     [1871.] 
Brighton.    Plan  of  the  Town,  1866.    H.  M.  Wightmao. 
Concord  Railroad.    Map.        ...... 


1871.] 
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Granite  Railroad.  Plan  [and  Profile]  of  the  Proposed  Exten- 
sion to  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway.  Boston, 
1871.     S.  L.  Minot,  Engineer 

Holyoke  to  Be  chertown.  Plan  of  the  Proposed  Route  for 
Railroad.    Surveyed  by  G.  R.  Nash,  Civil  Engineer.    1871. 

Profile  of  Proposed  Route.  Surveyed  by  G.  R.  Nash, 

Civil  Engineer.     1871 

Lancaster  and  Leominster  R.  R.    Profile.     [1871.] 

Lancaster  to  ]^orth  Leominster.  Railroad  Route.  1870.  A. 
C.  Buttrick  &  Wheeler,  Civil  Engineers 

Lee  and  Hudson  R.  R.    Map  of  Proposed  Railroad,  1871. 

Lee  and  West  Stockbridge  Rail  Road.  Plan  2.  Welton  Sd 
Bennett,  C.  E.    1871 

Marblehead  Branch  Rail  Road.  Copy  of  the  Location,  1839. 
By  C.  A.  Putnam,  C.  E.     1871 

Massachusetts.  New  Map.  Compiled  from  the  Best  Author- 
ities.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Boston,  1866.        ... 

Massachusetts  Central  R.  R.  Map.  First  Division.  From 
Boston  to  Northampton.    J.  H.  Bufibrd's  Lith.  . 

Profile  of  the  R.  R.  from  Stony  Brook  to  Boston. 

Mill  River  to  the  Housatonic  R.  R.  Plan  and  Profile  of  a 
Proposed  Rail  Road.  Surveyed  by  G.  W.  Butterfield, 
Civil  Engineer.    Lowell,  1855 

Mount  Tom  Station  to  Easthampton.  Map  [and  Profile]  of 
Railroad  Line.     1867 

[N'ashua  and  Concord  Railroad.  Map  [and  Profile]  of 
Proposed  Railroad  Route.     1870.     W.  F.  Ellis,  Engineer. 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  R.  R.  Plan  [and  Profile]  of  the 
Proposed  Extension  of  the  R.  R.  1871.  G.  A.  Briggs, 
Civil  Engineer. 

Pepperell  to  E.  Wilton.  Plan  and  Profile  of  Rail  Road 
Route.    Surveyed,  1844.    Waldo  Higginson,  Engineer.    . 

Pepperell  to  Lexington.    Map  and  Profile  of  Routes  surveyed 

for  a  Railroad,  1870.    J.  B.  Cunningham,  Engineer.  . 
Pepperell  to  Tyngsborough.    Map  and  Profile  of  Railroad 
Route.    Surveyed,  1871.    J.  B.  A.  Cunningham,  Engineer. 
Plymouth  to  Sandwich.    Map  of  Proposed  Railroad.    S.  L. 

Minot,  Engineer.     1871 

Pratt's  to  Winchendon.    Plan  and  Profile  for  a  R  R.     1870. 

W.  F.  Ellis,  Engineer 

Sherbom  to  Needham.    Plan  [and  Profile]  of  Proposed  Rail- 
road Route.    W.  F.  Ellis,  Engineer.     1871. 
TV^alpole  Branch  R  R    Plan  and  Profile.    1871.  . 
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West  Dedham  Rail  Road.  Southern  Route.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  Engineer,  1871 

Weymouth  Iron  Company's  Railroad.  Plan  of  the  Premises. 
Surveyed  by  H.  Hamden,  1851 

Plan  of  the  Railroad.    Boston,  1871.    S.  L.  Minot, 

Engineer 

Project  for  the  Railroad.    E.  Frost,  Engineer.      .     . 


1 
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37 


Number  of  Volumes  added  to  the  Zfibrari/  from  October  1, 1870, 

to  S^f>tember  30, 1871. 

By  Purchase, 746 

By  Domestic  Exchanges, BS9 

By  Foreign  Exchanges, 28 

By  Donation, 74 

By  Officers  of  the  Grovemment, 101 

1,283 


J^ampMets. 

By  Purchase, 786 

By  Domestic  Exchanges, 64 

By  Foreign  Exchanges, 22 

By  Donation, 174 

By  Officers  of  the  Government, 30 


Number  of  Maps, 


1,076 
37 


Books  Lost  or  JtRssing, 

Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1853.   Vol.  1.  (D.) 
Mass.  Supreme  Court  Reports.    Gray.    VoL  14.     (A.) 
Life  of  Major-Gen.  John  Sullivan.    Amory.   . 
Autobiography  of  Lord  Dundonald. 

Louis  Napoleon.    Baxter 

History  of  France 

Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country.    Browne. 
Early  History  of  Bennington,  Vt.    Jennings. 
Camp-fire  and  Cotton  Field.    Enox. 
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Early  Recolletioos  of  Newport.    ChanniDg 

West  Virginia.    Dodge. 

Home  of  WaBhiogton,  or  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associations. 

Lossing 

Large's  Way  about  London 

Switzerland.     Baedeker. 

Witch  mil.    Mudge.      . 

Terra  MariaB :  Maryland  Colonial  History.     Neill. . 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England.     Rogers. 

Eggs  and  Poultry  as  a  Source  of  Wealth 

History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.     Schiller. 

History  of  Poland.    Fletcher 

The  Merrimack  River.    Meader 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  New  York, 

1869-70.     (Pamphlet.) 

Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce.    . 


65 


Books  Charged  out  and  not  Returned. 

Special  Laws  of  Mass.    Vol.  8.     (C.)    .... 
Admiralty  Decisions  in  the  District  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Peters 

Vol.2 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mass.,  1867.   (B.) 
Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humor.     Burton.     Vol.  2.        • 
Travels  in  North  America,  1780-82.     Chastellux.     (A.) 
History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     Towle. . 

The  Darwinian  Theory  examined 

Wild  Scenes  in  South  America.     Paez 

Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion  of  200  Years,  from 

the  Beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven.    Bacon. 


25 


1 
9 


Maps  JUtssing. 

Map  of  Buzzard  and  Barnstable  Bays  Canal.    U.  S.  Coast 

Survey :  A.  D.  Bache.    1860 

Plan  and  Profile  of  the  Walpole  Branch  R.  R     1871.  . 
Map  of  Gloucester  Harbor.    L.  J.  Presson.    1848. 


1 

1   • 
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For  the  year  ending  September  80. 1871,  there  were,  for  the 
increase  of  the  library,  the  following 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  Oct.  1, 1870,  JI275  25 
Annual  appropriations,  in  part  for  1870 

and  1871, 2,800  00 

Sum  received  on  account,        •        •        .        10  00 

$2,585  25 

Expenditures. 

Books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  maps,  .  $2,148  14 
Binding,  stationery,  &c., ....  214  52 
Freight  of  cases  of  foreign  books,  .  •  47  66 
Express  charges,  postage,  &c., .        .        •        67  81 


12,477  63 
Balance  to  new  account,  «        •        .      107  62 


12,585  25 


Additions. 

Number  of  volumes  added, 1,288 

Number  of  pamphlets  added,  .....         1,076 
Number  of  maps  added, 87 

Losses. 

The  number  of  books  lost  annually  has  been  small.     Some- 
times, volumes  charged  to  members  of  the  legislature  or  officers 
of  the  government  are  not  soon  returned,  and  a  few  are  never 
recovered.    The  loss  in  such  cases  is  through  the  neglect  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  persons  permitted  to  remove  the  books, 
rather  than  through  any  remissness  of  those  having  charge  of 
the  library.    In  some  cases,  there  is  apparently  an  indifference 
to  the  obligation  to  care  for  State  property  and  to  restore 
promptly  books  drawn  out,  and  all  suitable  efforts  to  secure 
their  return  are  unavailing.    Losses  from  this  cause  are  happily 
unimportant,  and  generally  can  be  easily  repaired.    The  alcoves 
are  so  protected,  that  few  books  have  been  lost  by  access  of  vis- 
itors and  book  thieves  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature.  Yet 
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a  larger  number  was  clandestinely  taken  during  the  last  session 
than  in  any  or  all  previous  years.  They  were  stolen,  as  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  by  one  person,  a  stranger  visitiDg 
the  library  at  different  times  professedly  for  consultation,  and 
having  perhaps  a  single  accomplice.  Embracing  his  oppor- 
tunity, books  were  concealed  under  his  garments,  when  be 
withdrew  quietly  to  renew  his  operations  on  a  following  daj. 
The  number  of  books  taken  was  twenty-five.  They  were 
rather  attractive  in  binding  but  not  rare  or  of  much  cost. 
Most  or  all  of  them  were  offered  for  sale  at  one  of  our  second- 
hand book-stores,  at  such  low  prices  as  to  awaken  a  suspicion 
that  they  bad  been  dishonestly  obtained.  This  suspicion  led  to 
inquiry  and  to  a  discovery  of  the  depredations  while  in  prog- 
ress ;  but  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  proceedings  defeated  all 
attempts  to  arrest  the  criminal.  Twelve,  or  about  half  of  the 
books  have  been  returned  to  the  library ;  and  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  that  every  volume  had  been  mutilated  by  remoT- 
iug  library  marks  and  stamps  and  the  title-pages  and  other 
leaves,  so  far  as  was  supposed  necessary  to  destroy  all  proof  of 
ownership. 

This  loss,  fortunately  so  unimportant,  is  the  natural  result  of 
an  undue  exposure  of  the  volumes,  which,  while  it  ministers  to 
the  convenience  of  some  whom  it  is  desirable  to  favor,  is  also 
dangerous  to  the  library.  From  the  beginning,  an  established 
rule  has  allowed  members  of  the  legislature  an  unrestricted 
access  to  every  alcove,  and  the  use  of  a  key  for  the  purpose. 
In  using  this  privilege,  the  alcoves  must  often  remain  open  not 
only  to  the  privileged  and  trustworthy  but  to  others,  without  its 
being  possible  to  guard  the  alcoves  sufficiently  against  the  en- 
trance of  strangers  who  are  thieves  in  a  gentleman's  garb.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that,  by  constant  watch- 
fulness and  after  a  thorough  annual  inspection,  nothing  of 
much  value  is  known  to  have  been  clandestinely  taken  from  the 
library  for  more  than  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

Donations. 

A  list  of  donations  received  during  the  year  is  given  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  The  donors  were  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon- 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Greene, 
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B.  G.  Northrop,  J,  N.  Genin,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Morse, 
J.  N.  Murphy,  J.  Smith  Homans,  J.  J.  Barclay,  Hon.  N.  B. 
Shurtleff,  C.  B.  Stuart,  Edward  McPherson  (Clerk  U.  S.  House 
Rep.),C.  D.  Bradlee,  Charles  Cowley,  Consul-General  of  North 
German  nnion,«Prof.  Agassiz,  Collins  Stone,  James  Harris, 
Henry  Lee,  Jr.,  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  J.  T.  Woodward,  and 
Hon.  Joel  Parker. 

Agency. 

The  foreign  agency,  through  the  firm  of  Stevens  &  Haynes, 
London,  continues  to  be  satisfactory.  Through  their  kind  con- 
sideration and  suggestion,  the  library  has  procured  during  the 
year  a  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  late 
Lord  Justice  Rolt.  There  were  in  the  series  573,  including 
seven  volumes  handsomely  bound  in  calf.  They  are  mostly  of 
a  legal,  judicial  and  political  character,  and  many  are  timely 
and  able  discussions  of  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  times.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  collection  to  the  library  was  forty-five  dollars. 

A  small  additional  appropriation  is  respectfully  solicited,  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  provide  further  conveniences,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


JOSEPH  WHITE,  Librarian. 


State  Librabt,  October  14, 1871. 
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HEHBBB8     EX     OFFICII8. 

His  ExcELLENcnr  WILLIAM  B.  WASHBURN. 

His  Honor  JOSEPH  TUCKER. 

Hon.  OLIVER  WARNER,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

WILLIAM  S.  CLARK,  Pres.  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

APPOINTED  BT  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL. 

Term  txplrat 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  of  Cambridge, 1878 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER  of  Boston, 1874 

JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE,  of  Newton 1875 

OBOSKH  BT  THE    COUNTY  flOCIBTIBS. 

MtuaachiuetU LEYERETT  SALTONSTALL,  of  Newton,  .  1874 

Euex, GEORGE  B.  L0RIN6,  of  Sal^m, .       .  .  1876 

Middluex, JOHN  B.  MOORE,  of  Concord     .  .  1878 

MiddUstx  North,      ....  JONATHAN  LADD,  of  Uwell,    .       .  .  1874 

Middlesex  South JOS.  N.  STURTEYANT,  of  So.  Framingham,  1875 

Worcester, 0.  B.  HADWEN,  of  Worcester,    .       .  .  1875 

fVoreestsr  West,       ....  THOMAS  P.  ROOT,  of  Bane,     .  .  1875 

Worcester  North,     ....  EUGENE  T.  MILES,  of  Fitchbarg,      .  .  1875 

Worcester  North-  West,    .               .  FARWELL  F.  FAY,  of  Athol,  .  1874 

Worcester  SosOi,      ....  NBWTON  S   HUBBARD,  of  Brimfield,  .  1874 

Worcester  South-East,      .               .  WILLIAM  KNOWLTON,  of  Upton,  .  .  1878 

Hampshire,  Frank&n  and  Hampden,  A.  PERRY  PECK,  of  Northampton,    .  .  1878 

Han^Mhire, LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE,  of  Amherst,    .  .  1874 

Highland, JONATHAN  McELWAIN,  of  Middlefield, .  1875 

Hampden, WILLIAM  BIRNIE,  of  Springfield,     .  .  1873 

Han^fdtan  East^ HIRAM  CONVERSE,  of  Palmer,  .  .  1878 

Union, ENOS  W.  BOISE,  of  Blandford,   .       .  .  1874 

FrankHn, THOMAS  L.  ALUS,  of  Conwaj,  .  1874 

DeerfMd  VaUey,       ....  ROGER  H.  LEAVITT,  of  Charlemont,  .  1875 

Berkshire, ANDREW  J.  BUCKLIN,  of  Sonth  Adams, .  1878 

Hoosac  VaUeg, NAHUM  P.  BROWN,  of  North  Adams,  .  1878 

BSusaionic, RICHARD  GOODMAN,  of  Lenox,      .  .  1878 

Nor/oat, ELIPHALET  STONE,  of  Dedham,      .  .  1874 

mngham, ALBERT  FEARING,  of  HIngham,       .  .  1878 

Bristol, AVERY  P.  SLADE,  of  Somerset      .    .  .  1875 

Bristol  Central,        ....  NATHAN  DURFEE,  of  Fall  River,    .  .  1878 

Plymouth, CHARLES  G.  DAVIS,  of  Plymontb,  .  .  1875 

Marshjekt, GEORGE  M.  BAKER,  of  Maishfield,  .  .  1878 

BamstabU, S.  D.  PHINNEY,  of  BamsUble,  .       .  .  1874 

ZVofifiicikel, ANDREW  M.  MYRICK,  of  Nantucket,  .  1875 

Martha'i  Vinsgard,  ....  HERMAN  VINCENT,  of  Chilmark    .  .  1874 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT,  Secretary. 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  products  of  the  farm,  and,  of  course,  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer,  are  dependent  very  much  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  season,  and  especially  upon  the  distribution  of  warmth 
and  moisture  throughout  the  growing  months.  Neither  the 
aggregate  amount  of  rainfall^  nor  the  average  range  of  the 
thermometer,  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  the  general  distribution  of  rain  and  heat  from  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  season  in  its  relation  to  the  productive  industries 
of  the  farm. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  character  of  one  season  has  its  influence 
upon  the  crops  of  succeeding  years.  This  fact  has  been  quite 
apparent  during  the  past  year,  so  apparent  as  to  become  a 
subject  of  common  remark  among  farmers.  The  severe  and 
almost  unprecedented  drought  of  1870  affected  all  tillage  lands, 
mowing  and  pasturage,  to  an  extent  rarely  observed  before. 
The  old  fields  did  not  recover,  and  have  not  yet  recovered,  from 
its  effects.  But  its  influence  was  complicated  by  another 
drought,  of  less  severity  to  be  sure,  but  taken  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  open  winter  interven- 
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ing,  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  all  forms  of  plant  growth.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  localities  favored  with  occasional  showers, 
the  hay  crop  was  in  consequence  diminished  to  a  considerable 
extent,  root  crops  on  the  drier  lands  failed,  and  the  pastures 
became  so  short  as  to  compel  farmisrs  who  had  neglected  to  sow 
corn  for  fodder,  to  resort  to  their  winter  stores  of  hay  in  the 
barn.  The  almost  total  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  which  may 
naturally  enough  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  past  summer,  and  partly  indeed  to  the  overbesjr- 
ing  of  the  season  previous,  has  contributed  to  make  the  year 
one  of  uncommon  hardship  to  the  farming  community. 

The  most  obvious  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  year  is,  the  importance  of  deep  and  thorough  cultivation 
and  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  among  our  cultivated  crops. 
Lands  that  have  been  deeply  tilled  have  suffered  less  from  the 
dry  weather  than  others.  Even  the  old  fields  that  were  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  have  suffered  less  than  those  that  had 
been  allowed  to  run  out.  On  these  lands  the  hay  crop  was  so 
slight  as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  expense 
of  gathering.  The  only  tiling  left  in  such  cases  was  to  plough 
up  and  re-seed ;  this  has  been  done  to  a  greater  extent,  probably, 
than  in  any  previous  season.  This  operation  involves  expense, 
and  is  attended  with  sonic  risks  of  loss  and  failure  of  the  seed 
to  take,  especially  when  the  supplies  of  manure  are  inadequate. 
Unless  the  land  is  already  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  from  pre- 
vious cultivation,  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  '^  good  catch  "  without  an 
application  of  manure.  This  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
young  plant  to  the  formation  of  roots,  and  to  push  it  forward 
to  a  size  and  strength  which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
obstacles  to  its  growth. 

Another  equally  obvious  lesson  which  the  experience  of  the 
year  teaches  %  that  the  sowing  of  any  grain  with  our  grass  seed 
is  detrimental  and  to  be  avoided.  The  low  yield  of  the  grass 
and  hay  crops  may  be  ascribed  very  largely  to  the  failure,  niore 
of  less  complete,  of  newly  sown  lands.  Estimating  the  loss  to 
the  whole  State  from  this  source  by  what  is  known  in  a  sin^e 
town  where  the  facts  have  been  gathered  with  care,  and  it  can- 
not fall  short  of  half  a  million  dollars.  This  includes  the  loss 
of  seed  and  expense  and  cost  of  labor  in  sowing,  or  the  imme* 
diate  preparation  for  it. 
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The  cases  are  rare  where  the  seeding  with  grain  of  any  kind 
will  not  entail  a  loss  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  grass  crop  for  some  years  in  suc- 
cession. This  will  be  the  case  in  more  than  seven  lots  in  ten, 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  the  result  is  satisfactory,  it  still  holds 
good,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  satis-, 
factory  had  the  grass  seed  been  sown  alone. 

It  is  clear  enough  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  a  grain  crop 
of  any  kind,  the  oat  especially,  draws  from  the  soil  the  nutri- 
ment which  is  essential  to  the  early  life  and  growth  of  the  grass. 
The  result  is  a  feeble  and  tender  root,  and  an  equally  weak  and 
sickly  stalk.  If  here  and  there  a  delicate  plant  struggles  along 
till  a  July  sun,  when  the  grain  is  cut  and  the  shade  which  has 
enfeebled  its  growth  is  suddenly  removed,  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  quickly  yield  to  its  fate  and  die.  But  myriads  of  seeds  have 
done  less  even  than  this,  and  died  from  want  of  the  food  which 
-  the  grain  has  robbed  them  of,  almost  as  soon  as  they  germinated. 
The  loss  and  waste  of  grass  seed,  by  this  course  filone,  is  per- 
fectly enormous.  One  would  suppose  that  seed  costing  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  bushel,  like  orchard  grass  and  Timothy,  or 
from  six  to  eight  dollars,  like  redtop,  would  be  husbanded  with 
greater  care. 

Now  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  grass  and  hay  crop 
is  the  main  stay  of  our  farming.  We  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  by  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced farmers  among  us,  that  a  grass  farm  and  the  production 
of  hay  is  about  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  in  this 
State.  Why  then,  should  not  our  grass  seed,  for  which  we  pay 
80  much,  have  an  equal  chance  for  life  and  strength  of  growth 
-with  our  other  and  less  expensive  seeds?  Why  should  we 
smother  so  large  a  percentage  of  it  out  of  existence  and  deprive 
the  remainder  of  the  vitality  and  vigor  which  a  free  growth  in 
the  sun  and  the  exclusive  use  of  all  the  'elements  of  its  life  and 
health  in  our  stingy  soils  alone  can  give  ?  We  are  not  apt  to 
l>e  so  improvident  in  smaller  things  ;  why  should  wq  be  so  in 
this,  that  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  great  staple  of 
our  farming  industry  ? 

I  am  prepared  both  from  experience  and  observation  to  say 
and  to  maintain, — 
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1st.  That  early  fall  seeding  without  grain  should  be  adopted 
in  practice  in  preference  to  seeding  in  spring. 

2d.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  poor  economy  to  take  any 
grain  crop  either  with  or  immediately  preceding  the  seeding 
down  to  grass.  That  the  grass  being  the  ultimate  and  paying 
crop,  it  is  bad  practice  to  reduce  the  land  by  the  draught  which 
a  grain  crop  makes  upon  it. 

3d.  That  wherever  from  any  local  reason  it  becomes  desir- 
able to  take  a  crop  of  spring  grain,  it  is  more  economical  to  sow 
the  grain  alone  in  spring,  and  to  plough  up  the  stubble  and  sow 
the  grass  seed  alone  in  the  early  fall. 

4th.  That  in  cases  where  it  seems  desirable  to  sow  grass  seed 
in  spring,  it  is  better  to  sow  it  alone  and  let  it  take  its  chance, 
without  compelling  it  to  struggle  for  existence  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  grain  or  any  other  crop. 

5th.  That  in  seeding  down  in  August  or  early  in  September 
we  are  following  nature  as  to  time,  and  that,  unless  the  ground 
is  already  rich  and  in  high  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  seed  the  benefit  of  an  application  of  manure  on  or  near  the 
surface  to  which  the  seed  is  applied. 

6th.  That  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  mowing  lots  and  hay, 
we  should  choose  varieties  to  mix  that  blossom  at  or  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  not  mix  very  early  and  very  late  varieties 
together. 

These  propositions  are  clear  and  easily  understood.  I  believe 
their  adoption  and  applicafion  in  practice  upon  every  farm  in 
Massachusetts  would  largely  increase  the  grass  and  hay  crop 
and  materially  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  the  year  was  the  visitation 
of  the  Epizootic  Aphtha^  or  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  whidi  at 
the  time  of  my  last  Report  had  already  appeared  at  certain 
points  and  excited  considerable  alarm.  Fortunately  tlie  fstifS\s 
in  regard  to  it  soon  became  known,  and  prompt  action  was  taken 
for  its  suppression.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Con- 
tagious Diseases  among  Cattle,  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  malady,  will  be  found  on  page 
244,  to  which  reference  is  respectfully  made. 
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PUBLIC  MEETING  OF  THE  BOAED 

At  fall  river. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  city  of  Fall 
Biver,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  21, 
22  and  28,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  by  quite  a  number  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  though  the 
number  was  not  so  great  as  it  probably  would  have  been  in  a 
more  rural  neighborhood. 

The  meeting  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  in 
the  Music  Hall,  generously  ofifered  by  Dr.  Dubpee  for  t^e  use  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Durfee,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings,  who  delivered  the 
following  address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  understand  ft  is  customary  on  this  our  public  meeting,  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  call  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  refer  to 
such  branches  of  industry,  as  may  be  calculated  to  give  interest 
to  the  occasion. 

I  can  say,  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you,  and  each  of  you,  to  our  county,  and  especially  to  this 
our  city.  I  see  among  you  many  strong  and  tried  friends  of 
agriculture,  those  who  have  been  laboring  for  years  to  extend 
a  knowledge  of  this  most  important  science  among  the  yeomanry 
of  the  State.  And  I  rejoice  to  know,  that  you  have  not  labored 
in  vain,  nor  spent  your  strength  for  naught.  You  are  per- 
mitted on  this  occasion  to  witness  the  fruit  of  your  labors, 
and  rejoice  to  know  that  Massachusetts  among  other  benefi- 
cent institutions,  has  an  Agricultural  College,  which  has  already 
proved  an  honor  to  the  State. 

I  might  also  speak  of  the  many  county  societies  and  farmers' 
olubs,  which  are  diffusing  intelligence  among  the  masses.  You 
-^ill  expect,  however,  that  on  the  present  occasion  I  should 
speak  more  particularly  of  my  own  county, — the  county  of 
^BristoL 
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In  respect  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  it  does  not  compare  Teiy 
favorably  with  many  other  counties  in  the  Commonwealth. 
We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil,  capable  of  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation ;  but  from  various  causes  it  has  been  much  neglected, 
and  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  left  to  run  to  waste,  and  have 
become  almost  valueless. 

From  my  early  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  my 
ancestry,  I  can  call  to  mind  the  indolent  and  inactive  life  they 
pursued.  They  had  no  relish  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  any 
further  than  their  own  immediate  wants.  The  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  this  city  is  built,  pro- 
,  duced  less  than  what  is  now  produced  on  many  a  farm  of  less 
^  than  fifty  acres.  The  very  grounds  on  which  my  residence  now 
stands,  at  one  period  in  my  remembrance,  was  reputed  too  poor 
to  raise  even  white  beans,  and  I  have  seen  on  the  adjoining  land 
a  crop  of  grass  so  light  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  it  when  mowed. 
These  same  lands  have  yielded  the  past  year  moxe  than  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  the  progress  of  agricultural  science 
has  been  very  slow,  and  even  now  the  principal  pursuits  of  our 
county  are  manufacturing,  whale  fishery  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
We  have  had  in  the  past  among  us  many  strong  and  ardent 
friends  of  agriculture, — men  who  were  willing  to  devote  tb&r 
time  and  means  to  promote  its  interest ;  but  a  large  majority  of 
the  community  have  been  disposed  to  shun  all  participation  in 
the  cause. 

I  cannot,  however,  forget  on  this  occasion,  one  who  was 
widely  known  as  a  strong  and  persistent  friend  of  agriculture ; 
and  perhaps  no  man  in  our  county  did  more  to  inaugurate  new 
measures  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  Bristol  County  Society 
than  this  man.  I  refer  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Page.  He  was 
truly  my  friend.  It  was  mainly  through  his  influence,  that  I 
was  first  led  to  take  an  interest,  and  finally  to  become  identified 
with  the  management  of  the  society. 

At  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the  society  (there  bang 
at  that  time  only  one  society,  the  Bristol  County),  we  bad  no 
fixed  location,  although  for  tlie  most  of  the  time  our  annual 
gatherings  were  held  in  Taunton. 

In  1854,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  Bedford  gave  our 
society  a  cordial  invitation  to  meet  with  them,  engaging  on 
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their  part  to  ase  their  influence  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
fair,  at  the  same  time  our  society  was  to  receive  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds. The  union  of  horticulture  with  agriculture  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  society,  and  the  exhibition  proved  very  success- 
ful in  creating  a  new  interest,  as  well  as  in  a  pecuniaiy  point  of 
view.  Our  society  received  quite  an  addition  to  its  funds,  and 
from  that  time  horticulture  has  been  quite  an  important  part 
of  the  exhibition. 

I  wish  here  to  notice  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted, 
in  advancing  the  interest  of  horticulture  and  floriculture  by  the 
example  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Arnold  of  New  Bedford.  What 
little  taste  and  passion  I  ever  had  in  these  branches,  was  first 
created  by  visiting  his  beautiful  garden,  and  there  meeting  the 
proprietor,  who  seemed  to  take  as  much  delight  in  exhibiting 
the  beautiful,  as  I  could  in  witnessing.  From  that  time  I  re- 
solved, if  life  and  means  were  granted  me,  I  would  one  day 
enjoy  a  like  treasure  and  afibrd  to  others  the  happiness  I  then 
enjoyed. 

It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  there  was  much  taste  manifested 
for  fruits  and  flowers  in  this  part  of  our  Sta,te.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  solitary  garden,  until  within  thirty  years,  where  a  green- 
house or  a  grapery  could  be  found,  or  where  you  could  find  a 
pear  orchard.  Apple-trees  have  always  been  abundant,  and 
cider  a  favorite  beverage  from  time  immemorial.  We  have  now 
in  various  parts  of  our  county  many  thrifty  and  flourishing  pear 
orchards,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  becoming  a  source  of 
income  to  the  proprietor.  Almost  every  family  is  desirous  of 
planting  a  few  fruit-trees  as  an  appendage  to  the  dwelling. 
Many  persons  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
grapes,  with  much  promise. 

I  could  speak  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peaches,  and  any  man,  at  quite  a  small  expense,  can  be 
assured  of  an  abundant  crop.  My  peach  house  for  twenty  years 
has  been  in  successful  operation,  and  has  never  failed  in  a 
single  year.  They  are  more  easy  to  be  managed  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  grapes.  The  quality  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  giving  them  free  air  and  a  genial  sun. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
grapes  is  well  known  to  many  present,  and  as  to  the  quality,  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  that  to  your  judgment. 
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On  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  society  we  soon  became 
a^tated  with  the  question  of  a  permanent  location,  which 
eventually  led  to  a  division,  and  the  central  society  was  organ- 
ized. Of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure  I  have  nothing  to  say; 
but  I  am  entirely  satisfied  it  has  promoted  an  increased  interest 
in  the  county,  and  that  either  of  the  existing  societies  is  doing 
more  for  agriculture  than  would  have  been  done  if  the  division 
had  not  occurred. 

I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  make  oar  capitalists 
realize  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  onr 
prosperity.  They  cannot  or  will  not  perceive  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  country  under  the  combined  influence  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  Divorce  these  two  great  leading  interests 
of  our  country,  and  we  should  soon  pass  back  to  an  age  of 
barbarism. 

No  community  ought  to  feel  more  the  importance  of  inCTeas- 
ing  the  products  of  the  soil,  than  the  community  where  we  are; 
it  is  the  source  of  our  life ;  from  it  we  receive  our  daily  bread. 
And  yet,  what  encouragement  is  held  out  to  that  man,  who  br 
constant  toil  is  now  producing  four  tons  of  hay  where  formerly 
scarcely  one  was  received  ?  Or  what  credit  would  that  naan 
receive,  who  from  apparently  worthless  and  cast-off  land,  oovrnd 
with  rocks,  snags  and  tussocks,  should  present  to  your  view  a 
beautiful  meadow  of  twenty  acres,  destined  ere  long  to  produce 
fifty  tons  of  hay  ?  And  does  it  not  speak  well  for  the  pn^ress 
of  agricultural  science,  that  in  our  county  one  man  can  testify 
that  within  the  period  of  twenty  years,  more  than  forty  acres  of 
swampy,  rocky  land,  hardly  worth  the  name  of  an  owner,  has 
been  brought  into  successful  cultivation  ? 

And  perhaps  nowhere  has  the  power  of  example  been  seen 
and  realized,  how  speedily  it  exerts  its  influence  on  some  neigh- 
bors, and  how  readily,  almost  unconsciously,  they  are  found  re- 
moving  those  obstacles  to  cultivation  which  have  remained  for 
generations,  than  with  us. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  our  county,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  our  Commonwealth,  there  has  been  within  a  dwrt 
period  a  material  advance  in  agricultural  science,  and  this  is 
exhibiting  itself,  not  only  in  the  drainage  and  clearing  of  land, 
but  also  in  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  with  fruits  and 
flowers. 
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As  our  manufactures  increase,  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity 
will  find  more  and  more  demand  for  those  products  of  the  4arth 
which  are  essential  to  the  support  of  man  and  beast.  Hay  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  find  a  ready  market,  and  here  we 
shall  see  the  symmetrical  working  of  these  two  combined 
interests, — agriculture  and  manufactures. 

As  I  have  intimated  before,  we  are  not  strictly  an  agricultural 
county ;  our  pursuits  are  in  other  directions.  And  while  we 
would  not  attempt  to  compare  ourselves  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness with  other  counties,  still  we  think  it  quite  evident  that, 
taking  all  the  branches  of  industry,  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  make  an  open  exhibit.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  leading  interests  of 
our  part  of  the  State. 

Taking  the  statistics  of  tlie  industry  of  our  State,  we  shall 
find  wherein  Bristol  County  in  certain  industrial  pursuits  takes 
a  v«ry  decided  lead.  The  whale  fishery,  which  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  so  many  years  with  such  success,  is  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  our  county,  and  more  particularly  to  New  Bedford. 
The  aggregate  value  of  production  from  this  source,  was  six 
million  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dol- 
lars ($6,057,469),  while  the  whole  production  of  the  State  was 
only  $6,618,670 ;  showing  the  product  of  our  county  to  be 
withm  $516,200  of  that  of  the  whole  State. 

We  will  take  another  product  which  is  nearly  allied : — 


Sperm,  whale,  lard  and  linseed  oil — Whole  product,  . 

County  of  Bristol, 

IManufacture  of  copper,     •        .        Whole  State, 

County  of  Bristol, 


Metal  sheathing, 


Britannia  ware. 


Whole  State,     . 
County  of  Bristol, 

Whole  State,     . 
County  of  Bristol, 


IwkB  and  brads,       .        .        .        Whole  State,     . 

County  of  Bristol, 

Sbovels,  spades,  forks  and  hoes,  Whole  State,     . 

County  of  Bristol, 


t5,604,761  00 
4,227,970  00 

•3,577,672  00 
2,295,772  00 

•954,610  00 
601,772  00 

•419,083  00 
877,083  00 

•660,516  00 
609,350  00 

•1,150,267  00 
1,103,550  00 
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You  will  notice  in  the  last  product  referred  to,  almost  tiie 
enti^  product  of  the  State  belongs  to  this  county,  at  least  with- 
in less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  We  might  refer  also  to  that 
of  britannia  ware.  We  will  now  sum  up  these  seven  of  the 
leading  products  of  the  State,  viz. :  whale  fishery ;  sperm,  whale, 
lard  and  linseed  oil ;  manufacture  of  copper ;  metal  sheathing ; 
britannia  ware;  tacks  and  brads;  shovels,  spades,  forks  and 
hoes;  and  we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  two  hundred  seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars,  while  for  the  whole  State  the  amount  is  only 
918,985,530,— within  $8,712,609  of  that  of  the  whole  State. 

I  can  mention  other  products  in  which  this  county  exceeds 
any«other  in  the  Commonwealth, — flouring  mills,  corks,  nails^ 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  facts  as  to  this  last  product,  I 
trust,  will  be  made  very  plainly  to  appear  before  I  dose  my 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  design  to  speak  of  the  early  history  and  rapid  growth  of  our 
city.  There  are  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
original  transfer  of  this  territory  by  the  aborigines.  I  could 
speak  of  the  Freeman's  purchase  and  Pocassett  purchase,  all 
embraced  within  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  from  where  we  are^ 
and  the  paltry  sum  paid  for  them  in  pots  and  kettles  ;  but  these 
noble  warriors  have  passed  away,  and  but  few  traces  are  lefk  to 
perpetuate  their  memory.  Their  names,  however,  are  attached 
to  many  of  our  noble  structures,  erected  from  the  very  material 
they  once  delighted  to  dance  upon  in  their  war  songs.  Among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  the  Bordens  and  Durfees. 
They  were  at  one  time  (1680),  almost  the  entire  proprietors  of 
what  was  called  the  Pocassett  purchase,  which  included  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  then  town  of  Tiverton.  The  Bordens,  as  early 
as  the  year  1714,  owned  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
together  with  all  the  water  power. 

And  it  ^s  a  remarkable  incident,  that  this  most  valuable 
water  power  remained  unimproved  (with  the  excepti<Mi  of  saw- 
mills, grist-mills  and  a  fulling  mill),  for  the  period  of  a  whole 
century, — from  1714,  the  time  of  the  purchase,  until  1814,  when 
the  Troy  and  Fall  River  •  Companies  were  incorporated.  The 
town  of  Pall  River  was  set  off  from  Freetown,  February,  1808, 
and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Fall  River.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  called  by  my  father,  Charles  Durfee,  April  4,  1803. 
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The  next  year  (1804)9  ^^^  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
that  of  Troy.  This  name  it  retained  for  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  changed  again  to  Fall  Biver,  and  became  a  city  in  1854. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  time  when  the  Troy  and  Pall  River 
Companies  were  incorporated,  there  were  thirty  dwelling-hoases 
and  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

In  1840,  the  cotton  mills  had  increased  to  eight  in  number,  in 
which  were  run  82,084  spindles  and  1,042  looms,  what  we  should 
say  now  would  constitute  a  medium-sized  mill.  The  population 
at  this  time  had  increased  to  6,738. 

Prom  1840  to  1860  the  mills  had  increased  only  to  eleven  in 
number,  containing  192,620  spindles  and  4,576  looms,  and  the 
population  had  increased  to  18,240. 

We  have  the  complete  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing of  this  place  as  published  May  1, 1868,  when  we  find  twenty- 
four  incorporated  companies  with  a  capital  of  $6,405,000,  507,- 
POO  spindles,  11,500  looms;  hands  employed,  6,759;  number 
of  yards  per  annum,  114,364,000,  or  64,977  miles,  which  would 
encircle  the  earth  two  and  one-half  times  ;  coal,  32,482  tons ; 
cotton,  23,273,000  pounds ;  oil,  47,990  gallons ;  starch,  636,600 
pounds ;  pay  roll,  about  $200,000  per  month.  Population  in 
1867,  21,181;  population  in  1871,  28,000. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  following  mills,  either 
erected  or  in  process  of  erection  : — 


MILLS. 

Wampanoag  Mill,    . 
Durfee  Mill,  No.  2,  . 
Stafford  MiU,  .        .        .        . 
SladeMill,      .        •        .        . 
Davol  Mill,  No  2,    . 
King  Philip  Mill,     . 
Weetamoe  Mill, 
Narraganiett  Mill,   . 
Granite  Mill,  No.  2, 
Merchants'  Mill  (additional),  • 
Osborne  Mill,  .        *        .        . 
Itf ontaup  Mill, .... 
ChaceMUl,      .        .        .        . 
Borden  Mill,    .        .        .        . 
Tecumseh  Mill,  No.  2,     . 
Crescent  Bifill, .... 

Fifteen  new  mills,  containing 


spindles. 


Loonu. 


25,584 
47,104 
84,928 
31,480 
16,688 
32,686 
32,016 
25,000 
44,672 
32,076 
30,000 
20,000 
40,000 
60,000 
22,000 
25,000 


500,232 


586 
1,073 
780 
704 
287 
682 
732 
320 
984 
644 
720 
480 
950 
1,200 
600 
600 


11,072 
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RecapUuLation  from  Statistics  of  1868,  May  1st. 


24  mills. 
15     « 

507,900  spindles. 
509,232        " 

11,500  looms. 
11,072     " 

89  mills. 

1,017,132  spindles. 

22,572  looms. 

Assuming  that  the  fifteen  mills  in  process  of  erection  will 
cost  per  spindle  about  the  same  as  the  twenty-four  already  in 
successful  operation,  we  shall  have  a  capital  of  about  thirteen 
millions  employed  in  the  cotton  manufiEUiture.  Six  other  mills 
not  fully  decided  upon,  will  probably  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  and  has  been  often  asked, 
Whence  this  large  capital  ?  Surely  not  accumulated  fortune 
from  abroad  has  wrought  these  wonderful  changes ;  it  has  all 
been  accomplished  by  the  silent,  irresistible  force  of  muscle  and 
brain,  which  never  fail  in  whatever  they  attempt. 

From  the  commencement  of  what  has  now  become  such  a 
wide-spread  and  unsurpassed  extension  of  business,  it  has  been 
a  home  work.  We  have  had  some  apiong  us  who  have  matured 
their  plans,  and  then,  in  a  quiet  and  intelligent  manner,  bent  all 
their  energies  in  their  prosecution ;  always  adopting  the  motto, 
never  fail. 

I  will  cite,  for  instance,  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company, 
which  commenced  its  operation  in  1821. 

Eight  individuals  of  limited  means  formed  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, fixing  their  capital  at  $24,000,  dividing  their  stock  into 
thirty-two  shares,  at  f  750  each,  equally  between  the  eight  owners. 
They  commenced  business^n  1822 ;  their  first  assessment  was 
twenty-five  dollars  on  the  share,  at  which  time  two  of  thdr 
number  received  appointments,  one  as  agent  and  the  other  as 
an  associate  agent,  with  a  salary  to  each  of  $1.25  per  day.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  change  of  salary  until  1839,  seventeen 
years.  In  1825,  the  first  meeting  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
they  were  organized,  and  became  incorporated,  with  a  cafatal 
of  $200,000.  At  a  meeting  in  1828,  certificates  of  stock  were 
issued.  In  1831,  three  of  the  original  stockholders  h|d  retired, 
having  sold  their  stock  to  their  associates  at  cost  and  interest. 
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In  1833,  Richard  Borden,  agent,  was  instructed  to  build 
suitable  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  printing  calico. 

.In  1837,  September  12,  Holder  Borden  deceased  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  the  leading  agent  in  all  these 
contemplated  plans,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  this  lately 
organized  company  embarked  in  the  extensive  business  of  calico- 
printing.  Although  the  youngest  of  the  eight,  he  was  the  first 
tOjfall ;  but  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  enterprises  of  this 
city  which  time  can  never  efiace,  and  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
others.  One  only  remains  of  the  noble  eight ;  he  yet  stands 
among  us  as  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  safe  guide. 

In  1845,  January  29,  the  Iron  Works  Company  obtained  a 
special  Act  to  manufacture  cotton  cloth  and  prints,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  81,000,000. 

'  June  9, 1845,  the  company  made  its  first  dividend,  it  being 
two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  in  the  Fall  River  Branch  Railroad. 
The  Metacomet  mill,  of  about  24^00  spindles,  is  the  profits, 
in  twenty-four  years  from  organization,  of  the  Iron  Works. 

You  have  this  corporation,  which  commenced  its  existence  in 
1821,  now  presented  to  you  in  its  limited  operations,  having  ex- 
tended its  means  to  foun<^  another  corporation,  the  American 
Print  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $360,000,  printing  66,250,000 
yards  per  annum ;  using  $600,000  worth  of  madder  and  gar- 
ancin,  and  $400,000  worth  of  other  drugs  and  dyes ;  consum- 
ing 18,000  tons  of  coal,  and  employing  900  hands.  The  value 
of  its  annual  production  is  $5,000,000. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  presented  to  you  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  some  of  the  features  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  county ;  also  our  relative  position  in  industrial  pursuits ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  brief  sketch,  the  great  leading  interest  of  this 
part  of  our  State ;  and  happy  shall  I  be  if ,  in  my  remarks,  I 
bave  said  anything  which  will  show  this  subject  more  clearly, 
and  bind  together  more  strongly  these  two  great  leading  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  Agriculture  and  Manufactures, 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock. 

S 
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Afternoon    Session. 

■ 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  for  discussion  wv 

THE  PREPARATION  AND  SEEDING  DOWN  OF  LAND. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Framingham.  It  will  be  remembered  br 
you  all,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston  last  year,  I  |re- 
sented  a  report  upon  the  time  of  cutting  and  the  mode  of 
curing  hay ;  and  as  it  seems  to  me  important  that  that  salj^ 
should  come  first  in  this  discussion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  aj 
a  word  or  two  upon  it. 

By  the  statistics,  I  find  that  the  neat  stock  of  this  coontij 
is  increasing  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  grass ;  not  that  tbc 
grass  crop  is  falling  off  particularly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  years,  but  the  neat  stock  is  increasing  rapidly.  Nov* 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  the  grass,  or  something  to 
take  the  place  of  that  grass  or  bay,  to  keep  up  our  stock,  b 
1865,  the  value  of  the  hay  in  the  Commonwealth  was  nearif 
$14,000,000 ;  and  if  to  that  be  added  the  value  of  the  grtss  is 
our  pastures,  it  exceeded  all  the  oth^r  agricultural  products  of 
the  Commonwealth,  showing  that  the  grass  crop  is  Ae  niost 
important  crop  that  the  farmer  can  raise.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  thorough  preparation  of  our  land  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  of  all  the  varieties  of  grasses  both  for  mowing  tad 
pasture  land. 

Now,  gentlemen,  at  the  time  the  report  to  wfaidi  I  bave 
referred  was  made,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  Board  vete 
responsible  for  it.  For  what  I  say  to-day  in  regard  to  the  haj 
crop,  I  am  individually  responsible;  and  I  will  repeat  vbit 
appeared  in  the  original  report,  that  if  the  grass  were  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  and  cured  in  the  proper  manner,  there  would  be 
millions  of  dollars  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  hay  ;  because,  if  there  are  $14,000,000  of  hay  cut  aunnallT 
in  the  State,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  from  the  experiments  I  havB 
made,  hay  that  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  and  dried  just  enoagh 
to  keep, — which  will  be  done  in  three  or  four  hours, — is  worth 
one-sixth  more  than  hay  which  is  dried  as  it  was  when  I  vas 
a  boy,  you  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  great  inducement  to 
cut  and  cure  our  hay  properly,  as  I  consider  it. 
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The  first  thing  which  a  farmer  must  do  in  order  to  increase 
his  hay  crop  is,  to  look  to  his  manure.  We  cannot  prepare  the 
ground  for  seed  properly  unless  the  manure  heap  is  cared  for. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  Then  it  is  important  that  we  should 
plough  our  ground  properly,  that  it  may  be  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition to  receive  the  manure  and  seed.  If  the  ground  is  not 
ploughed  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  possibly  nine,  we 
caifnot  get  a  surface  cultivation  so  thorough  that  the  roots  will 
not  be  liable  to  dry  up.  We  cannot  get  mould  enough  (to  use 
that  term)  by  shallow  ploughing,  to  insure  our  crop  against  the 
dry  seasons  of  our  New  England  climate.  And  it  is  also 
essential,  as  every  farmer  well  knows,  that  we  should  have  a 
proper  quantity  of  manure,  in  order  that  the  sod  may  have 
plenty  of  food,  and  that  we  may  have  a  paying  crop  of  grass. 
It  does  not  pay,  in  Massachusetts,  to  mow  ground  where  we  do 
not  get  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  high  as  labor  is  now.  I  should  say,  that  on  most  soils, 
about  fourteen  cords  of  compost  manure  should  be  applied  to 
the  acre  in  planting  the  ordinary  farm  crops  preparatory  to 
seeding  our  grass  lands. 

There  is  a  great  difiference  in  the  kind  of  plough  which  we  use 
for  cultivation.  I  have  used  various  kinds  of  ploughs,  and  while 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  the  preference  to  any  kind  here, — for 
there  may  be  plough  manufacturers  present,  for  aught  I  know, — 
I  will  say,  see  to  it  that  you  plough  the  land  in  such  a  way  that 
it  leaves  the  centre  of  the  sod  a  little  like  the  back  of  your 
band.  DonH.plough  until  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  work  light 
and  pliable.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  injury  is  done  to  the  crop 
by  ploughing  early  in  the  spring.  Never  {Plough  until  the  soil  is 
ready  for  it.  Better  plough  in  June  and  plant  in  June,  than  to 
plough  and  plant  before  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to 
work  easy,  light  and  pliable.  I  would  be  cautious  about  the 
plough  that  I  used,  as  that  is  very  important.  We  all  know, 
that  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  prepare  the  land  to  receive 
the  manure  and  seed,  when  we  use  one  kind  of  plough,  than  it 
does  when  we  use  another  kind. 

After  I  have  ploughed  I  use  a  roller,  or  an  old-fashioned  bush 
liarrow,  so  that  all  the  little  spaces  may  be  filled,  and  that  the 
jmanure,  when  it  is  applied,  may  be  spread  evenly  all  over  the 
isurface.    After  it  has  been  thoroughly  harrowed  or  cultivated 
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with  the  cultivator  or  horse-hoe  it  is  fitted  (the  manore  having 
been  put  on)  to  be  marked  out  and  the  crop  planted.  Then  it 
becomes  necessary  again,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  in  a 
proper  state  for  seeding  next  year,  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  keeping  it  free  from  weeds.  Some  farmers  this  last  year 
thought,  when  they  had  hoed  their  corn  once,  or  put  the  culti- 
vator through  two  or  three  times,  that  they  had  done  all  that 
was  necessary ;  the  consequence  was,  the  ground  was  full  of 
weeds,  and  they  had  a  small  crop ;  and  next  spring,  wbea  they 
come  to  seed,  we  all  know  that  the  ground  will  not  be  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  that  seed. 

Ground  that  has  been  planted  and  is  to  be  seeded  the  following 
spring  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall,  after  the  crop  has  been 
removed,  that  it  may  receive  the  action  of  the  frosts,  and  be 
better  prepared  for  the  spring  seeding.  Again,  the  stones 
should  all  be  removed ;  or,  in  preference  to  that,  I  would  reo> 
ommend  that  they  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  unless  it  is  rerj 
stony  and  gravelly.  Stones  are  no  disadvantage  to  a  crop' 
Under  this  plan,  when  it  comes  spring,  our  work  is  simply  to  go 
forward  and  replough  two  or  three  inches  less  in  depth  tbau  when 
we  turned  over  the  sod.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  not  lajint: 
down  any  particular  rules,  but  I  hope  you  will  all  try  this.  I 
would  plough  about  three  inches  less  than  I  ploughed  in  the 
spring  when  I  turned  over  the  sod,  because  I  think  it  best  that 
the  sod  should  remain  at  the  bottom  for  the  present.  Then  mj 
practice  is,  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a  harrow.  After  the 
harrow,  I  put  on  a  one-horse  plough,  going  about  three  inches 
deep.  Plough  it  fine,  and  if  grain  is  to  be  sown  (and  I  vooM 
recommend  sowing  grain  in  the  spring  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grass  seed),  sow  upon  the  furrow,  harrow,  sow  grass  seeds, 
bush  and  roll.  That  prepares  the  ground,  so  that  it  is  all  read; 
for  the  mowing  machine  to  pass  over.  A  pair  of  horses  ma? 
trot  over  that  ground,  and  you  do  not  dull  or  break  yoor 
knives.  It  is  all  ready  for  the  horse-rake  to  follow,  and  that 
goes  smoothly,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  injure  the  grass  roote  as 
where  the  ground  is  left  in  an  uneven  state.  I  have  thought 
many  times  that  the  spring-tooth  horse-rake  is  vexy  injarioos  to 
the  crop  of  grass  the  year  following,  for  the  reason  that  it  breaks 
off  a  great  many  of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  especially  of  herds- 
grass.    It  breaks  off  the  little  bulb  of  the  herd^^rass,  and  when 
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that  bulb  is  broken  off,  you  get  no  more  grass  from  that  root. 
Tlierefore,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  about  all  the  agricultural 
tools  now  in  use,  I  am  inclined  to  object  a  little  to  the  horse- 
*  rake.  I  think  we  may  find  some  machine  to  rake  our  hay  that 
is  better  than  the  spring-tooth  horse-rake,  although  I  have  used 
one  for  many  years. 

Now,  if  we  plough  our  ground  slightly,  cultivate  it  slightly 
with  a  harrow,  give  it  no  pulverization,  plant  it,  hoe  it  carelessly, 
and  then  seed  it  down,  when  we  come  to  mow,  the  knives  of  the 
machine  are  dulled  by  the  dirt  and  broken  by  the  stones,  the 
teeth  of  the  horse-rake  scratch  up  the  dirt  with  the  hay,  and  it 
is  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  winrows,  and  gives  us  just  what 
we  don't  want  in  our  hay.  It  wears  the  teeth  of  the  cattle, 
and  is  a  dirty  mess  to  feed,  and  they  don't  relish  the  hay  as 
well  as  they  do  good,  nice,  clean  hay,  well  cured,  and  cut 
early. 

For  mowing,  I  should  not  recommend  the  early  grasses  to  be 
mixed  with  the  late.  If  not  mixed,  the  grasses  usually  sown 
will  be  in  blossom  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can 
cut  and  cure  your  hay  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss  on  either 
kind  of  grass ;  whereas,  if  you  mix  the  early  and  late  grasses, 
when  the  late  are  fit  to  cut,  of  course,  the  early  will  be  in  too 
advanced  a  state  to  make  the  best  hay.  But  for  pastures,  I 
should  decidedly  recommend  a  mixture  of  the  early  and  late 
grasses,  and  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  as  the  early  will*  come 
forward  and  mature  before  the  others,  which  will  come  in  in 
their  turn,  and  thus  the  cattle  will  have  later  pasturage  than 
the  early  or  late  grasses  alone  could  afford. 

I  think  a  great  mistake  is  many  times  made  by  covering  the 
seed  too  deep.  Many  farmers  harrow  their  seed  in,  and  a  greaf^ 
deal  of  it  never  germinates.  I  would  recommend  the' covering 
of  grass  seed  as  lightly  as  possible,  never  using  a  harrow  to 
put  in  the  seed.  The  object  of  farmers  should  be  to  obtain  the 
greatest  income  from  their  lands  with  the  least  amount  of  labor. 
Now,  the  question  is,  In  what  way  can  we  do  that  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  grass  crop  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  that  we  can  grow  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  at 
least,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  cities,  where  mar- 
ket gardening  would  pay  best,  and  to  get  that  grass  crop  at  the 
least  amount  of  labor  should  become  our  object.    But  it  cannot 
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be  done  by  planting  in  the  spring,  with  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
the  common  field  crops.  We  should  make  a  change  iaour 
mode  of  farming ;  and  may  it  not  be  made,  in  some  degree,  b; 
seeding  down  our  lands  in  the  fall,  and  especially  as  we  have 
had  two  years  of  very  dry  weather,  making  our  old  fields  almost 
barren  ?  Tliere  are  many  fields,  acres  upon  acres,  in  Fram- 
ingham,  that  are  covered  with  wormwood,  and  not  a  root  of 
grass  apparently  left.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  existing 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We  cannot  aflford  to  wait  for 
all  this  land  to  be  ploughed  and  planted  and  re-seeded  according 
to  the  usual  process ;  it  takes  too  long ;  too  much  of  it  would 
be  waste.  We  must  therefore  bring  that  land  into  grass  in 
some  speedier  way. 

Now,  there  are  many  acres  that  could  be  re-seeded  this  fall, 
before  the  ground  freezes  up;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  most 
profitable  way  at  the  present  time,  to  commence  on  the  ground 
by  ploughing  and  re-seeding  this  fall,  just  as  the  ground  freezes. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  August  is  the  proper  time  for 
seeding  our  grass  lands.  That  seems  to  be  the  time  when 
nature  distributes  her  seeds,  and  I  think  grass  seed  succeeds 
better  when  sown  in  August,  than  in  any  other  month.  I 
should  recommend  seeding  in  August ;  but  to  do  that  we  most 
hasten  our  haying,  in  order  that  we  may  prepare  the  manure 
heap,  attend  to  the  ploughing,  etc. ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  farmer  to  get  his  haying  all  out  of  the  way,  at  least  by 
about  the  tenth  of  July.  His  meadows  may  be  left  a  litde 
longer,  but  no  English  grass,  in  my  judgment,  should  stand  later 
than  the  twelfth  of  July.  This  last  year,  in  my  section  of  the 
State,  the  English  grass  that  stood  later  than  the  tenth  of  Jalj, 
was  not  worth  as  much  as  that  which  was  cut  at  that  time.  Sow, 
ill  fall  seeHing,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  plough  pretty  deep. 
Many  farmers,  for  August  seeding,  plough  shallow,  maniire, 
harrow  slightly,  and  sow  the  seed,  and  the  first  thing  they  see  is 
the  grass  starting  up  from  the  old  roots ;  the  ground  becomes 
nubby,  rough  and  uneven,  and  if  the  next  season  is  dry,  its  yield 
is  very  small  and  about  run  out.  I  think  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  at  least  from  seven  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  thoroa^j 
pulverized,  before  the  manure  or  the  seed  is  applied.  And  in 
ploughing  in  August,  if  we  cut  our  hay  in  good  season,  we  plough 
in  quite  a  heavy  grass  crop,  which,  of  course,  is  no  disadvantage 
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to  the  crop  of  grass  that  follows.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  stirred  with  the  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  until  it  is  made  perfectly  ^ne,  without 
bringing  up  the  old  sod.  It  is  the  same  with  the  soil,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  with  all  sorts  of  drugs.  We  are  told  by  the  apothecary 
that  the  more  we  rub  this  or  that  down,  the  more  strength  we 
get  out  of  it  for  medicine.  I  take  it,  it  is  just  so  with  the  soil. 
The  more  we  mix  it  and  work  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  strength 
of  the  soil,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  crop  that  we  take  from 
it.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  should  follow  up  the 
plough  with  the  cultivator  or  the  harrow,  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  be  thoroughly  pulverized.  The  manure  also  must  be  made 
very  fine,  and  allowed  to  decompose  before  applying  it,  so  that 
the  little  roots  may  take  hold  of  it  readily  when  the  grass  springs 
up,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  until  that  manure  becomes 
decomposed  in  the  soil ;  if  they  are,  the  plant  will  be  weak, 
and  the  crop  light. 

There  seems  to  be  a  proper  time  for  ploughing,  although  we 
have  got  to  do  it  as  the  man  cut  his  hoop  holes, — when  he  had 
an  opportunity.  Still,  I  should  advise  ploughing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, when  the  dew  is  on  the  ground.  I  am  aware  that  it  will 
not  do  for  the  farmer  to  wait  to  plough  all  his  ground  when  the 
dew  is  on ;  still  I  would  advise  him  to  plough  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  possible ;  and  if  there  are  any  young  farmers  here, 
I  say  to  them,  depend  upon  it,  if  you  plough  early  in  the  morn- 

i^fSy  7^^  ^^^  S^^  ^^  ^^^  crop,  you  will  gain  in  every  way 
during  the  day.  I  have  noticed  in  my  garden,  that  that  portion 
which  has  been  hoed  or  cultivated  with  the  dew  upon  the 
ground,  produces  better  crops  than  that  portion  which  was  hoed 
in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so  in  the, 
fields.  .  In  fact,  if  you  plough  a  strip  of  land  with  the  dew  on* 
and  another  later  in  the  day,  and  wait  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
then  replough,  you  will  find  a  di£ference  in  the  soil  as  you  turn 
ii  over. 

Clay  soil  should  be  plou*ghed  when  it  is  quite  dry,  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  worked.  If  clay  soil  is  ploughed  too  early  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  bake  and  become  hard,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  work  it  up  into  such  a  state  that  the  roots  of  grass 
or  grain  can  take  hold  of  it.  It  must  be  worked,  I  repeat, 
when  it  is  dry ;  if  not,  it  will  be  full  of  little  lumps,  which  will 
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he  will  grow  rich.  Any  farmer  can  well  afford  to  give  his  land 
thorough  culture  and  a  liberal  dressing,  but  we  must  not 
undertake  to  do  too  much  in  a  season.  Labor  is  quite  an  item 
at  the  present  time ;  it  is  both  high  apd  poor.  The  fact  is,  the 
laborer  has  become  master ;  the  employer  must  be  the  servEDt 
in  most  instance^  I  have  usually  called  upon  my  help  morn- 
ings, and  I  must  say,  some  of  them  have  not  been  the  pleasantest 
looking  men  I  have  seen,  when  they  made  their  appearance, 
although  I  had  made  them  a  pleasant  call.  I  believe  in  com- 
mencing- work  early  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  earlj  at 
evening. 

Some  farmers  have  bog  meadows,  which  have  been  worked 
to  some  extent,  and  such  land  produces  well  when  thorougfalf 
reclaimed,  but  it  takes  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  do  it,  and  to 
do  it  in  that  way  (as  the  saying  is)  that  it  will  stay  done.  The 
process  is,  as  you  all  know,  by  ditching,  draining,  burning,  etc, 
and  if  top-dressed  once  in  two  years  after  seeding,  it  makes  the 
very  best  of  grass  land.  Then  we  have  certain  kinds  of  wit 
ground  which  is  very  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  and  cannot  well 
be  ploughed.  In  some  instances,  we  have  used  the  spade,^a 
common,  narrow  Irish  spade.  I  know  that  it  is  expensiTe,  but 
I  had,  and  have  now,  some  land  which  needs  the  spade ;  it  is 
about  impossible  to  plough  it.  I  spaded  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
that  ground,  at  an  expense  of  $42.50  an  acre ;  the  land  cost  me 
$45  an  acre ;  and  the  first  year  I  cut  5,995  pounds  of  haj 
to  the  acre.  I  don't  remember  what  hay  was  worth  at  that 
time,  but  it  more  than  paid  the  expense.  Certainly  it  will  paj 
to  spade  these  rough  pieces  of  land  that  cannot  be  very  readily 
ploughed,  if  the  soil  is  good. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  are  obliged  to  live  rather  short  and 
work  pretty  hard,  but  many  of  them  acquire  a  good  propertj- 
The  farm  is  really  the  farmer's  bank,  where  he  makes  his  de- 
posits, and  it  is  done  with  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  rtrj 
hardest  of  labor.  I  remember  reading,  a  few  years  ago,(^> 
gentlemen  in  Middlesex  County  who  had  fifty  apple-trees  to 
set  out,  and  being  called  away  on  the  day  he  desired  to  hare 
his  trees  set,  he  directed  his  gardener  to  go  to  work  and  put 
them  out.  When  the  gentleman  came  home,  he  found  that  the 
man  had  set  out  only  ten  trees,  and  complained  because  he  had 
done  so  little.    The  next  day,  he  worked  with  his  gardener, 
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and  they  set  out  all  the  rest — forty  trees.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
he  stated  publicly  that  those  ten  trees  that  the  gardener  set  out 
that  day  were  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  forty  trees  he  set 
out  in  one  day.  This*  is  but  an  illustration,  gentlemen,  of  the 
fact,  that  it  is  by  care  and  attention  to  the  products  of  the  soil 
that  we  can  hope  to  realize  satisfactory  and  profitable  results. 
If  we  wish  to  make  men  and  women  of  our  children,  we  must 
give  them  care  and  attention  in  their  childhood,  and  bring  them 
along  step  by  step  as  they  increase  in  years.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  see  before  me  some  men  of  high  culture,  and  this*part  of  the 
subject  I  shall  of  course  leave  to  them. 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  the  discussion  to  others  more 
able  than  myself. 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  merely  rise  to  say  that  Col.  Waring,  of 
Newport,  whose  name  appears  on  the  programme  for  to-morrow, 
to  open  the  discussion  on  Farm  and  Garden  Vegetables,  sup- 
posed, through  some  misunderstanding,  that  he  was  to  speak 
to-day,  and  is  present.  As  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  to- 
morrow, I  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him 
now.  ^ 

Mr.  Slade.  I  move  that  Col.  Waring  be  invited  to  address 
the  Board  at  this  time.    Carried. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 
I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  preceded  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  preparation 
of  land  for  grass  ;  and  although  my  intention  had  been  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  as  a  farm 
crop, — a  most  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  this  neigh- 
borhood,— I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  vary  my  plan,  and  to 
speak  also  on  the  question  of  the  preparation  of  land,  not  only 
for  grass,  but  for  all  crops. 

Dickens  has  said,  that  that  part  of  the  farmer's  holding  which 
pays  the  best  for  cultivation  is  the  estate  which  lies  within  the 
ring  fence  of  his  own  skull ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  that 
each  of  us  may,  in  our  own  operations,  derive,  in  the  end,  the 
greatest  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds,  as  busi- 
ness men  and  as  farmers,  who  intend  to  make  use  of  our  best 
faculties  in  carrying  on  the  operations  connected  with  our 
business,  but  that,  as  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  you,  gentlemen, 
^will  do  more  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of 
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Massachusetts,  if  jovL  give  that  direction  to  your  efforts,  more, 
perhaps,  than  you  have  hitherto  done,  than  if  you  confine  your- 
selves simply  to  the  promulgation  of  recipes  for  doing  certain 
kinds  of  work.  To  my  mind,  what  New  England  agriculture 
especially  needs  is  not  so  much  to  know  when,  and  how,  and 
what  it  shall  plant,  as  to  know  wkf/  it  plants,  how  what  it  plants 
grows,  £c.,  in  what  manner  it  may  be  made  to  grow  better,  to 
grow  with  the  least  injury  to  the  soil,  most  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  therefore  the  most  profitable. 

I  am  an*  unmitigated  high  farmer  ;  if  I  were  not,  I  would  go 
West ;  I  would  go  to  some  place  where  labor  is  worth  two  and 
a  half  or  three  dollars  a  day,  and  v^here  land  can  be  bought  for 
a  dollar  an  acre,  where  an  immense  amount  of  skinning  could 
be  done,  and  a  certain  profit  would  accrue,  without  reference  to 
the  condition  in  which  I  might  leave  tlie  land.  That  is  not  my 
view.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  sort  of  cultivation  will,  in  the 
end,  give  me  more  money,  more  comfort,  more  satisfaction,  and 
certainly  not  more  intelligence.  I  believe  that  the  best  field  in 
America  for  any  intelligent  farmer  is  right  here  in  New  England, 
close  by  great  communities,  who  must  be  fed  with  crops  brought 
from  long  distances,  and  where  intelligent  men,  who  come  in 
advance  of  the  high  cultivation  that  is  sure  to  follow  in  a 
few  years,  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  very  high  prices.  As  an 
instance,  it  is  a  part  of  my  business  to  grow  cabbages,  and  this 
city  of  Pall  River  is  one  of  my  principal  markets.  Fall  River  is 
supplied  with  cabbages  that  come  from  New  Jersey.  The  men 
who  grow  them  there  grow  them  very  intelligently,  spend  an 
immense  amount  of  money  in  preparing  their  land,  and  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  it.  Before  they  sell  their  cabbages,  they 
must  load  them  on  their  wagons,  carry  them  across  Uie  river, 
paying  ferriage,  deliver  them  to  the  commission  merchant,  who 
stores  them  away  in  his  place,  paying  for  the  unloading  and 
stacking  up.  The  commission  merchant  charges  a  commission 
of  12}^  per  cent.  for.  the  sale.  He  sells  them  to  a  wholesale 
merchant,  of  Providence,  who  pays  cartage  and  freiglit,  and 
cartage  again,  to  get  them  to  his  own  store,  barrels  them  np, 
carts  them  to  the  "  Bradford  Durfee,"  which  takes  them  to  Fall 
River ;  and  here  they  are  sold  to  a  dealer.  That  dealer  will 
gladly  give  me  the  same  price  for  cabbages,  out  of  my  own 
wagon,  that  he  gives  for  those  delivered  from  the  boat.    So  that 
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I  got  not  only  as  much  money  for  my  crop  as  the  Jersey  man — 
that  is,  a  faur  profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  the  article,  for  no 
staple  article  is  ever  grown  many  years  below  the  cost  of  raising 
it, — but  I  get  the  commission  of  the  New  York  man,  the  com- 
mission of  the  Providence  man,  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
New  Jersey  to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  Providence,  and 
from  Providence  to  Fall  River,  all  of  which  amounts  to  a  very 
considerable  sum, — more,  I  think,  on  the  average,  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  cabbages  in  New  Jersey. 

This  is  only  one  instance.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  hay, 
although  hay,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  brought  so  far,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  not  so  great.  But  hay  is  worth  much 
more  here  than  in  Vermont,  where  the  demand  for  it  is  limited. 
The  great  demand  for  hay  is  to  feed  the  horses  that  are  used  in 
our  large  towns.  So  I  believe  that  we  should  start  with  that 
leading  principle,  that  the  agriculture  of  New  England,  before 
it  reaches  its  perfection,  or  anything  approaching  its  perfection, 
must  deal  directly  with  the  problem :  to  raise,  not  what  can  be 
as  cheaply  and  easily  brought  from  the  far  West,  or  from  any 
remote  district,  but  what  can  only  be  raised  right  here,  or  what, 
being  raised  here,  will  save  an  excessive  cost  of  transportation 
from  long  distances ;  that  is  to  say,  something  the  price  of  which 
is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  I  remember  that,  in 
1852, 1  delivered  an  address  before  an  agricultural  society  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Maine,  165  miles  north-east  of  Bangor. 
The  land  was  easily  cultivated,  very  rich,  from  the  burning  of 
the  timber  that  had  been  cut  down  in  clearing  it.  The  great 
demand  in  that  immediate  vicinity  was  for  food  for  the  lumber- 
men and  the  lumbermen's  teams ;  and  wheat,  of  which  they  were 
producing  regularly  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  worth 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Bangor,  and  that  is  Western  wheat,  brought 
from  Ohio  and  Western  New  York,  with  the  cost  of  165  miles  of 
ivagon-hauling  in  addition  ;  so  that,  ^hen  it  was  $1.40  in 
Bangor,  it  was  selling  in  Aroostook  for  $2.50.  The  men  who 
grew  wheat  in  that  vicinity,  therefore,  received  an  extra  profit 
of  $1.10  a  bushel,  from  their  position. 

Such  instances  as  these  may  be  found  here  and  there  all 
through  the  country ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  if  we  go  out  of  the 
very  small  circle  of  what  we  may  call  "high  farmers,"  or 
**  fancy  farmers,'*  if  you  please,  we  find  every  one  growing  here 
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precisely  what  is  grown  elsewhere.  When  I  commenced  iarm* 
iDg  in  New  England,  I  followed  the  beaten  track.  I  commenced 
growing  corn,  and  continued  it  until  I  convinced  myself 
thoroughly,  that  although  I  could  produce  from  75  to  85 
bushels  to  the  acre,  without  any  very  unusual  outlay,  where  the 
soil  is  good,  I  could  buy  that  corn  much  cheaper  than  I  could 
produce  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  amount  of  labor  that  is 
expended  upon  a  field  of  corn,  and  which  absolutely  must  be 
expended,  if  we  would  get  a  good  crop,  will  pay  very  much  better 
if  expended  in  the  raising  of  cabbages  or  roots.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  will  not  pay,  ordinarily,  to  raise  com,  but  I  say 
that  it  will  pay  so  much  better  to  raise  other  things,  that  we  had 
better,  in  my  opinion,  leave  corn,  as  we  leave  wheat,  to  those 
who  have  more  land,  smoother  fields,  and  greater  facilities  for 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  devote  our  land,  and  especially  our 
manure,  to  producing  that  which  will  pay  us  more  money. 

Precisely  how  the  impression  is  to  be  produced  among  New 
England  farmers  generally,  that  they  must  cultivate  in  a  better 
way,  cultivate  more  thoroughly,  cultivate  for  better  results,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  there  are  prejudices  among  them  which,  as 
all  who  have  encountered  them  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remove.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  very  efiective  can  be 
done  except  by  example.  We  must  get  certain  men,  here  and 
there,  to  do  at  least  a  small  amount  of  work  in  the  way  that  we 
believe  to  be  best,  and  by  the  example  of  these  specimens  of 
good  cultivation  on  a  small  scale,  produce  an  impression  that 
may  have  a  lasting  efiect  upon  the  community ;  for  the  momeDt 
we  show  that  there  is  a  profit  in  any  transaction,  that  moment 
we  have  started  a  movement  that  will  never  stop.  Our  neigh- 
bor's may  scofi"  at  our  processes  when  we  first  introduce  them ; 
and  if  they  fail  (as  perhaps  they  may),  they  will  continue  their 
scoffing ;  but  if  they  succeed,  there  is  an  end  to  all  objection. 
However  stolid  they  may  have  been  in  opposition,  they  will  not 
only  accept  the  suggestion  and  follow  it  out  most  carefully,  bat 
they  will  firmly  believe,  themselves,  that  they  have  done  it  tU 
their  lives. 

Probably  nothing  better  can  be  done  to  produce  the  effect 
that  I  speak  of  than  to  secure  a  perfectly  good  seeding  down  of 
land  to  grass.  Any  intelligent  farmer  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  land  that  will  produce  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the 
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acre,  Is  worth  almost  any  amount  of  labor  or  care  or  money 
that  it  may  have  cost.  There  is  living  in  my  neighborhood,  a 
farmer  who  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  who  was  born 
and  brought  up  upon  a  farm,  who  is  not  a  rich  man,  by  any 
means,  although  he  has  a  little  money  in  the  bank,  who  paid 
9377  an  acre  for  four  acres  of  land  in  grass,  four  or  five  years 
ago.  From  that  time  to  this,  that  land  has  never  been  ploughed, 
nor  had  anything  done  to  it,  except  that  he  has  kept  it  well  top- 
dressed  with  seaweed,  and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  investments  he  ever  made,  for  notwithstanding 
the  high  price,  the  crop  of  grass  was  so  good,  it  always  gave  him 
satisfactory  interest  for  his  money.  Now,  the  secret  of  the  fer- 
tility of  that  field  lies  simply  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  for  many 
years  an  onion  patch.  It  was  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  so  put 
into  a  condition  that  it  will  never  forget.  So  long  as  it  receives 
a  sufficient  top-dressing,  it  will  probably  remain  in  grass  year 
after  year.  Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  how  to  make  all 
land  on  which  we  produce  grass,  onion  fields.  It  does  not  cost 
much.  If  we  cannot  take  the  land  in  its  present  condition  and 
cultivate  it  and  manure  it,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  grass,  let 
us  put  it  into  some  crop  that  will  pay  for  more  thorough  culti- 
Tation  and  manuring,  and  bring  it  in  the  end  into  a  condition 
-where  it  will  produce  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
I  believe  much  more  is  possible,  on  good  land,  but  that  is 
enough  for  a  good  profit. 

In  commencing  the  preparation  of  land  in  this  way,  no 
matter  whether  our  intention  is  to  plough  it  and  seed  it  directly 
and  bring  it  into  condition  by  the  use  of  manure,  or  to  improve 
it  gradually  by  a  long  period  of  cultivation,  the  first  thing  we 
must  look  to  is  draining  the  land  ;  and  as  the  time  is  short,  I 
will  confine  myself  entirely  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Everjrthing  else  connected  with  it  you  all  of  you  sufficiently 
understand:  the  importance  of  manure,  the  importance  of 
thorough  cleanliness,  and  all  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
farmers  generally,  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout  the 
country,  fail  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  thorough  under* 
draining,  and  do  not  know  exactly  how  underdraining  should 
be  done  to  secure  the  best  results.  There  is  one  almost  insu- 
perable objection  to  this  method  of  improvement,  and  that  is, 
its  very  great  cost.    But  the  reason  why  it  is  so  expensive, — 
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not  much  less  than  $100  an  acre ;  185  according  to  mj  exp^ 
rience,  if  the  work  is  done  well^— is  because  so  little  of  it  is 
'done.  The  tiles  must  be  brought  from  a  long  distance,  and 
obtained  of  a  man  who  sells  so  few  that  he  is  obliged  to  ask  a 
high  profit  on  what  he  does  sell.  Then  the  ditching  must  be 
done  by  men  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  with  Terj 
common  tools,  and  they  make  the  ditch  a  foot  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, when  three  or  four  inches  is  all  that  is  necessary.  All 
these  things  conspire  to  make  the  cost  f  85  an  acre,  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  over  $35  or  $40.  But  notwithstanding  its  high 
cost,  wherever  draining  is  necessary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  unprof- 
itable to  cultivate  the  land  without  it.  I  have  on  my  own  farm, 
over  thirteen  miles  of  drains,  four  feet  deep.  Those,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  cost  from  85  cents  to  $1  a  rod.  But  it  is  a  most 
important  and  necessary  improvement.  No  matter  how  rich 
your  land  may  be,  it  cannot  make  use  of  the  riches  that  it 
contained  originally,  or  that  you  have  put  into  it,  unless  it  is 
in  a  condition  to  admit  the  air,  and  to  allow  it  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  so  that  vegetable  growth  can  go  on  without 
being  disturbed.  If  your  crops  are  to  be  choked  off  by  water 
until  June,  when  they  might  commence  their  growth  early  in 
May,  you  lose  not  only  the  time  when  the  crops  might  hare 
been  growing,  but  you  lose  the  advantage  of  early  matoriDg 
your  crops,  getting  them  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  and  getting 
your  grass  ready  to  be  cut  in  good  season,  which  comes  from 
the  free  and  ready  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and  from  the 
absence  of  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface,  which  retards 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  holds  everything,  even  the  chem- 
ical processes  of  the  soil,  in  material  check. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  connection  with  drainage 
which,  if  they  were  better  understood,  would  perhaps  tend  to 
a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  improvement.  One  is,  that  a 
very  small  pipe  will  discharge  a  large  amount  of  water.  I  am 
frequently  appealed  to  by  people  living  in  my  neighborhood,  to 
know  where  they  can  get  a  certain  amount  of  tiles,  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  lay  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  drain.  It  generally  results  in  their  going  away  and  ordering 
tiles  1^  inches  in  diameter.  In  draining  an  acre  of  land,  no 
matter  how  wet  it  is,  if  it  is  wet  only  from  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  surface,  and  not  from  springs  flowing  into  it  from  the 
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adjacent  ground,  a  tile  1^  inches  in  diameter  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  entirely  dry.  Not  only  that,  but  very  rarely  will  more 
than  half  of  that  be  filled.  Tiles  1^  inches  in  diameter  can  be 
bought  for  2J-  cents  a  foot,  while  tiles  three  inches  in  diameter 
cost  three  times  as  much,  including  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  land.  Here  is  a  difference  at  once,  of  at  least  $20 
an  acre,  in  draining  an  ordinary  field. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  digging.  Farmers  think  they  must 
begin  by  ploughing  as  deep  as  they  can.  A  man  thinks  he  has 
made  a  great  advance  .if  he  can  plough  down  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  and  throw  all  that  depth  of  dirt  out  by  horse  power. 
Then  the  man  who  digs  the  drain  must  have  a  wide  shovel,  and 
there  must  be  room  for  him  to  stand  in,  and  to  change  his 
position,  if  he  gets  tired,  and  it  results  in  throwing  out  great 
blocks  of  earth,  when  perhaps  little  slices  would  answer  the 
purpose  ;  throwing  out  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  is  nec- 
essary, and  at  a  very  great  cost.  The  spade  leaves  a  clean,  firm 
bank.    The  plough  a  ragged  and  crumbling  one. 

Another  point  where  failure  is  often  made  is,  in  the  direction 
that  is  given  to  drains.  That  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  most  perversely  set  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Kinety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  even  of  those  who  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  subject,  if  asked  to  lay  the  drains  on  a  piece 
of  land,  will  run  them  diagonally  down  the  hill  so  as  to  catch 
the  water,  as  they  suppose,  as  it  comes  down,  and  carry  it  off. 
That  is  exactly  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  the  drains  tiiat  are 
to  be  laid  are  only  pipes  that  leak  at  the  joints.  The  water  gets 
into  them  by  coming  in  at  the  joints.  They  are  as  open  on  the 
lower  side  as  they  are  on  the  upper  side ;  the  water  leaks  in  at 
one  joint,  runs  along  to  the  next,  and  then  perhaps  leaks  out. 
The  object  should  be  to  get  it  into  the  pipe,  and  offer  it  an  induce- 
ment to  go  out,  give  it  no  chance  to  run  in  any  other  direction. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  catch  the  water  by  laying  a  drain  along  a 
side  hill,  as  it  is  to  catch  the  water  running  down  a  piazza  roof 
by  setting  up  a  loose-fitting  board  ;  it  will  run  along  the  board 
until  it  finds  a  chance  to  get  under  it,  and  then  it  will  run  on 
down  the  roof.  A  drain  should  be  run  directly  up  and  down 
the  slope^  so  that  the  moment  the  water  gets  into  it,  it  will 
bave  no  course  but  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  That  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing,  if  all  lands  sloped  in  one  direction ;  if  there 
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were  no  irregular  undulations.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible,  in 
an  irregular  field,  to  have  the  drains  run  directly  down  the 
slope,  and  at  the  same  time  be  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
would  be  the  most  economical.  Drains  will  work  to  the  best 
advantage  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  mo- 
ment we  vary  the  parallel  direction,  we  either  draw  them  too 
far  apart,  and  have  incomplete  work,  or  crowd  them  too  near 
together,  and  make  the  work  more  costly  than  is  necessary. 
Consequently,  there  must  be  judgment  used  in  laying  out  a 
system  of  drains,  to  make  such  a  compromise  between  the  up 
and  down  hill  slope  and  the  parallel  lines  we  desire  to  have,  as 
shall  best  accomplish  the  purpose,  without  being  too  expensire. 

Of  course,  in  laying  a  drain,  the  great  point  is  the  question 
of  outlet.  Unless  we  have  a  good  free  outlet,  from  which  the 
water  discharges  in  the  open  air,  not  backed  up  by  a  stream 
nor  by  an  irregularity  of  the  ground,  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  permanence  of  our  drains.  There  must  be  a  free 
flow,  so  that  the  silt  that  is  washed  into  the  drain  shall  be 
immediately  carried  away.  The  outlet  being  a  good  one,  and 
the  line  for  the  main  drain  being  run  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  fall, — and  by  sufficient,  I  mean  six 
inches  in  a  hundred  feet, — and  then  short  drains  being  laid  to 
lead  all  the  water  into  the  main  drain,  and  have  it  run  freely 
to  the  outlet,  we  are  in  a  position  to  have  the  work  properiy 
done  at  reasonable  cost;  and,  if  we  can  get  our  tiles  without 
difficulty,  we  may  do  a  sensible,  a  useful  and  economical  job. 

One  mistake  that  is  frequently  made  is,  in  neglecting  to  lay  a 
main  drain,  each  drain  being  allowed  to  discharge  either  into  an 
open  ditch  or  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  that  along  the  hill- 
side there  are  instead  of  one  outlet,  twenty  outlets,  that  play 
the  mischief  with  the  drains.  They  need  the  utmost  care  and 
attention.  They  afford  ready  means  of  access  to  field-mice  and 
other  animals,  which  get  into  the  pipes  and  sometimes  stop  them 
up.  Ouj  work  may  be  very  much  injured  if  we  do  not  take 
care  of  each  outlet ;  and  if  we  count  the  cost  of  a  main  drain* 
connecting  the  laterals,  and  carrying  off  all  the  water  to  one 
point,  we  shall  find  that  the  expense  will  be  very  small  compared 
with  the  labor  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  whon  no  such 
main  drain  is  provided. 

The  plan  of  drainage  having  been  made,  the  next  thing  to 
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do  is  to  secure  the  tiles.   That,  of  course,  is  simply  a  commercial 
matter,  in  which  no  advice  from  me  is  necessary. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  prepare  for  the  digging  of  the  drains. 
And  here  considerable  improvement  over  the  usual  methods 
may  very  easily  be  made.    In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  a 
plough  must  be  used  is  a  fallacy ;  it  does  not  help,  it  retards 
the  work.    It  leaves  a  ragged  edge,  throws  out  a  great  mass  of 
earth,  and  leaves  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  likely  to  fall  back 
and  trouble  the  drainers  afterwards.    It  commences  the  drain 
with  a  width  of  two  feet,  when  a  width  of  a  foot,  or  thirteen  or 
fourteen  inches,  at  the  outside,  would  be  ample,  and  we  have  a 
crumbling,  loose  edge,  instead  of  the  clean  edge  that  a  good 
drainer  always  leaves  directly  at  the  side  of  his  ditch.    Of  course, 
the  diggers  must  be  Irishmen,  and  they  must  be  men  who,  having 
been  '^  draining  all  their  lives,"  will  be  determined  to  do  it  in 
their  own  way.    But  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.    They  will  tell  you  that  they 
will  do  the  work  for  so  much  a  rod ;  and  the  price  may  seem 
reasonable ;  but  it  is  very  much  better  to  hire  them  by  the  day, 
while  teaching  them  to  use  the  new  tools,  for  the  work  can  be 
done  much  better  and  more  cheaply  with  these.    I  refer  to  the 
narrow  draining-spade  which  you  have  probably  all  seen.    I  am 
doing  some  draining  for  a  near  neighbor,  with  a  gang  of  expe- 
rienced men,  at  sixty-five  cents  a  rod,  for  a  three  and  a  half 
(3^)  feet  drain,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  are  making  $4  a  day. 
The  reason  why  they  make  that  is  because  I  cannot  get  ordinary 
workmen  to  do  the  same  work  any  cheaper.    If  I  hire  ordinary 
diggers,  they  will  earn  $1.75  or  $2  a  day,  but  the  work  will  not 
be  done  so  well  nor  so  quickly.    These  men  have  learned  how 
to  use  the  tools,  for  they  have  used  them  for  years.    Their 
first  operation  is  to  take  the  broader  of  these  spades,  which  is 
five  inches  wide  at  the  point,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  this  they  drive  directly  into  the  ground,  to  the 
depth  of  about  fourteen  inches,  and  take  out  the  sod,  which  shows 
the  round  or  scooped  form  of  the  spade,  each  end  being  four  or 
five  inches  square.    This  is  taken  out  with  a  twist,  and  laid  on 
the  bank,  with  the  grass  end,  not  directly  against  the  edge  of 
the   ditch,  but  a  short*  distance  removed,  which  makes  a  good 
protection  for  the  earth  which  is  thrown  out  afterwards,  which 
slides  over  directly  behind  it.    When  they  have  gone  to  a  depth 
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which,  with  the  crumbling  at  the  bottom,  is  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  inches,  they  take  a  narrower  spade  and  work  in  the 
same  way,  taking  out  about  a  spade  and  a  half,  lapping  a  little 
at  each  cut,  and  throwing  the  dirt  over  behind  the  other.  Then 
they  are  down  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  that  is  usually  the  low- 
est point  to  which  their  feet  go.  Then  they  do  the  rest  of  the 
work  with  a  scoop.  They  have  a  long,  goose-necked  scoop, 
which  is  quite  heavy  and  well-balanced,  so  that  by  giving  it  a 
throw,  it  may  be  struck  in  five  or  six  inches  deep.  The  men 
continually  work  backward  so  that  they  cut  away  the  groond 
on  which  they  stand,  and  when  they  get  to  the  full  depth,  the 
finished  bottom  is  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  below  where  the 
workmen  stand.  This  work  is  not  difficult,  and  the  saving  is  so 
great  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  earth 
removed  by  a  skilled  workman  with  the  proper  tools,  is  not 
more  than  one-half  what  a  common  workman  would  take  out 
with  a  common  spade,  in  making  a  drain  of  a  given  length  and 
depth. 

Now,  what  we  need  is  to  do  so  much  draining  that  the  nnm* 
ber  of  skilled  workmen  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  a  competition,  and  then  we  can  get  our  drains  laid  for 
forty  cents  a  rod,  instead  of  sixty-five ;  perhaps  for  less.  One 
man,  a  Canadian  Irishman,  who  has  worked  for  me,  and  who 
had  learned  his  trade  in  Canada,  told  me  one  winter  he  worked 
in  the  public  park  at  Hartford,  and  averaged  $6.50  a  day,  right 
by  the  side  of  the  men  who  were  regulating  the  price, — common 
Irish  laborers,  who  were  ditching  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  ditch  having  been  excavated  with  this  scoop  of  whidi  I 
told  you,  is  immediately  graded  with  the  same  instnimeol 
As  he  takes  out  the  last  earth,  the  man  carefully  smooths  the 
bottom,  before  he  gets  too  far  back  to  reach  it,  and  brings  it  to 
a  perfectly  uniform  grade.  Then,  when  he  gets  tiiroogh  this 
part  of  the  work,  he  lays  the  tile  in  it,  not  by  getting  down  mto 
the  drain,  and  breaking  his  back  in  trying  to  get  the  tile  in  its 
proper  place,  but  he  puts  a  collar  on  the  end  of  the  tile,  and 
then  inserts  a  long-handled  iron  tile-layer  into  the  collar  and 
lowers  the  pair  to  their  place,  withdraws  the  iron,  takes  up 
another  tile,  lowers  it,  inserts  it  into  the  collar  of  the  one 
already  in  position,  withdraws  his  iron  again,  and  so  he  goes  on, 
step  by  step,  without  disturbing  the  regularity  of  the  bottom. 
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Now  he  does — what?  The  most  important  of  all  things, 
after  great  care  in  laying  the  tile,  is  to  pack  them  securely. 
He  puts  directly  upon  the  tile  the  finest,  most  compact,  most 
clayey  soil  that  he  can  find,  without  a  particle  of  veget^ihle  mat- 
ter,— no  grass,  no  straw,  no  shavings,  no  leaves,  no  anything, 
except  this  hard,  clayey  soil,  which  is  put  on  to  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  inches,  and  then  gently  beaten,  to  fix  it  in  its 
place,  and  make  a  perfect  matrix  round  the  tile,  holding  it  per- 
fectly tight.  I  believe  that  one  operation  has  more  to  do  with 
the  permanence  of  a  well-laid  tile  drain  than  any  other  one 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  very  natural  to  think  that  if  we  put  a 
pipe  into  the  ground,  we  must  put  some  porous  material  over 
it,  to  enable  the  water  to  pass  through  to  the  tile ;  so  we  throM( 
over  it  brush,  or  leaves,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is 
not  the  way  the  water  gets  into  the  drain  at  all ;  it  comes  up 
from  below ;  and  in  putting  this  porous  material  over  the  tile, 
the  chief  end  we  accomplish  is  to  put  there  a  mass  of  organic 
matter,  that  is  sure  to  decompose  and  form  a  fine  mould,  which 
-will  be  carried,  by  the  little  water  which  comes  trickling  from 
above,  into  the  tiles,  and  perhaps  choke  them  up,  by  accumu- 
lating at  one  point  or  another. 

I  have  said  that  the  water  gets  into  the  tiles  from  below. 
This  idea  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of  you,  but  it  is  one 
which  is  very  well  established.  In  a  dry  season,  when  it  has 
not  rained  for  several  weeks,  the  soil  is  dry,  not  only  down  to 
the  level  of  the  drain,  but  for  a  considerable  distance  below  it. 
The  water  table  has  settled  down  so  that  the  water  level  in  the 
wells  is  perhaps  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  There  comes  a 
lieavy  rain.  Now,  when  the  water  falls  upon  the  ground,  it  has 
jio  instinct  to  teach  it  that  there  is  a  drain  in  a  certain  direction 
into  which  it  may  get  and  be  carried  away  ;  it  will  simply  follow 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  descend  into  the  soil  until  it  strikes 
the  water  table,  and  if  the  rain  continues,  the  water  table  rises 
nearer  and  nearer  the  surface,  until  finally  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  bottom  of  the  tiles,  and  then,  as  if  it  had  risen  to  the 
top  of  a  drain,  where  it  would  run  over,  it  runs  into  the  drains 
and  escapes.  In  my  opinion,  the  idea  that  water  ever,  for  any 
considerable  distance,  travels  laterally  to  find  a  drain  is  quite 
a  fallacious  one.  It  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  is  a  fallacy.  It  is 
one  that  will  not  hold  water. 
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Dr.  DuRFEE.    How  near  together  do  you  lay  these  drains? 

Col.  Waring.  Those  I  am  laying  now  are  forty  feet  apart. 
Perhaps  tliat  is  a  little  further  apart  than  they  had  better  be 
laid,  with  a  depth  of  3^  feet ;  but  on  figuring  up  the  cost,  as  I 
have  to  do,  I  found  that  was  as  near  together  as  I  could  afford 
to  lay  them.  The  rule,  so  far  as  there  can  be  a  rule  for  any- 
thing about  which  so  little  is  known,  is  to  put  drains  that  are 
four  feet  deep  forty  feet  apart ;  if  made  more  shallow,  as  I 
think  they  may  be,  with  profit,  they  should  be  placed  nearer 
together.  The  custom  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  beavr 
clay  lands,  is  to  make  the  drains  three  feet  deep  and  twentj-cm 
feet  apart. 

^  It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  draining  » 
necessary,  and  besides,  in  my  experience,  I  have  nerer  found 
that  any  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  vas 
necessary  was  effective.  The  only  thing  that  farmers  want  to 
know  about  draining  is  whether  it  will  pay,  and  if  tbej  find 
that  it  does,  reasons  seem  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  tbe 
adoption  of  the  process.  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  inordinate  cost  of  draining,  if  it  could  be  done  for  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  even,  most  of  the  land  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island 
that  needs  draining  (and  that  is  probably  more  than  one-balf 
of  the  whole),  would  be  drained  by  the  farmers  who  own  the 
land  or  rent  it.  Of  course,  a  majority  of  the  land  of  New 
England  does  not  need  draining.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
great  fallacies  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  system,  tliat  draining 
would  not  only  make  wet  land  dry,  but  dry  land  wet  Drain- 
ing will  enable  heavy,  wet  land,  which  suffers  very  mndi  la 
summer,  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  so  redsfi 
the  drought ;  but  if  a  piece  of  land  is  already  dry  enough  'to 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  it,  I  doubt  if  it  will  be 
materially  benefited  by  draining. 

Secretary  Flint.  How  about  the  comparative  cost  of  stone 
and  tile  drains  ?  Many  farmers  cannot  see  the  economy  of 
using  tiles,  when  they  have  plenty  of  stone  on  the  land  which 
is  to  be  drained.  Possibly  the  Colonel  can  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  that  point. 

Col.  Waring.  I  have  no  question  that  tiles  are  much 
cheaper,  even  at  the  high  price  we  have  to  pay  for  them  now. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  very  often,  by  farmers  who  have  tried  the 
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experiment,  that  they  have  convinced  themselves,  that  if  the 
stone  were  delivered  to  them  free  of  cost,  on  the  bank  of  the 
ditch,  they  would  not  dig  a  ditch  large  enough  to  accommodate 
them,  and  put  them  properly  into  it.  Having  the  stone  on  the 
land,  they  would  rather  buy  the  tiles  to  put  into  the  drain  than 
to  use  the  stone. 

Question.    Don't  you  think  that  extravagant  ? 

Col.  Waring.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  because  you  are  obliged  to 
make  the  drain  a  great  deal  larger  if  you  lay  stone  in  it,  and 
your  stone  must  be  laid  with  some  care  and  skill,  by  a  man 
who  is  worth  pretty  good  wages.  I  believe  it  would  cost  more 
to  lay  a  drain  four  feet  deep  with  stone,  if  the  stone  were  deliv- 
ered on  the  bank  of  the  drain,  than  to  buy  the  tiles  for  it  and 
to  lay  them.  The  cost  of  the  tiles,  delivered  in  Fall  River,  for 
an  acre  of  land,  supposing  the  drains  to  be  forty  feet  apart, 
would  be  just  about  $25,  an  acre  would  require  about  one 
thousand  feet — sixty  rods.  Those  would  be  IJ  inch  tiles. 
Now,  I  think  there  are  very  few  fields  in  which  you  could  lay  a 
stone  drain  of  sixty  rods,  digging  the  wider  ditch  you  would  bo 
obliged  to,  for  $25. 

Question.  Supposing  it  is  in  a  locality  where  you  have  to 
pick  out  a  foot  and  a  half  of  hard-pan  to  get  your  three  feet  ? 

Col.  Wabing.  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  along, 
if  you  use  stone,  without  making  a  wide  ditch.  You  must 
have  it  wide  enough  to  work  in,  and  that  means  two  feet  at  the 
top  and  a  foot  or  more  at  the  bottom ;  whereas,  a  man  can  lay 
a  tile  drain  with  the  ditch  five  inches  at  the  bottom  and  fifteen 
at  the  top,  if  it  is  only  three  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  Conway.  I  can  show  the  gentleman  a  stone 
drain  that  has  been  down  thirty-four  years,  and  the  water  runs 
as  freely  to-day  as  it  ever  did. 

Col.  Waring.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  making  of  stone 
drains.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  good  ones ;  but  I  don't 
believe  they  are  any  better  than  tile  drains,  and  they  are  more 
expensive. 

Question.    Suppose  you  have  the  stones  on  the  ground  ? 

Col.  Waring.  You  will  find  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  cart 
them  ofif  and  put  them  on  the  side  of  the  road,  or  dig  a  wide 
dnd  deep  ditch  and  throw  them  into  it,  if  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  them.    I  have  tried  both  methods.    1  will  confess  that  I 
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started  with  the  belief  that  the  tile  drain  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, but  that  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  the  experience  I 
have  had. 

Secretary  Flint.  How  wonld  it  be  where  you  are  liable  to 
come  constantly,  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  contact 
with  large  rocks,  which  compel  you  to  deriate  from  the  direct 
line  ?  Would  not  a  stone  drain,  in  many  cases  of  that  kind, 
be  better  than  a  tile  drain  ? 

Col.  Waring.  It  would  be  better,  in  many  cases,  to  get  a 
perfectly  uniform  bottom,  to  clear  the  rocks  out. 

Secretary  Flint.  Suppose  they  are  so  large  that  they  cannot 
be  removed,  or  that  you  strike  a  ledge  ? 

Col.  Waring.  Then  the  real  floor  of  your  drain  is  going  to 
be  the  level  of  the  rock,  and  it  is  no  use  to  dig  below  that. 
Find  the  lowest  point  you  can  get,  and  then  grade  to  that 
depth. 

Secretary  Flint.  In  many  cases  you  would  want  to  go  lower 
than  the  rock. 

Col.  Waring.  In  that  case,  you  would  have  to  dig  a  wide 
ditch  and  get  them  out  by  main  force.  But  stones  as  large  as 
a  man's  body,  even,  are  not  apt  to  interfere  with  a  tile  drain. 
Now  and  then  one  will  crop  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  drain,  and 
you  must  get  it  out,  even  if  you  have  to  blast.  But  if  you 
should  take  a  hundred  stones,  as  large  as  your  body,  and  pnt 
them  on  the  line  of  a  drain  within  four  feet  of  the  surface,  the 
probability  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  so 
high  up  that  you  could  get  your  tile  under  them. 

Mr.  Benj.  Bufpinton,  of  Fall  River.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  would  manage  coarse,  gravelly  soil  ? 

Col.  Waring.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
drain  such  land  as  that.    Is  the  land  wet  ? 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.    The  land  is  wet. 

Col.  Waring.  Can't  you  tap  that  gravel  somewhere,  and  get 
the  water  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  rather  drain 
with  stone  than  tile ;  you  can  drain  so  much  deeper.  Tou  can 
dig  larger  drains,  and  have  them  farther  apart. 

Col.  Waring.  Tlie  distance  apart  has  notliing  to  do  with 
the  size  of  the  drain ;  if  you  put  in  a  very  small  pipe,  you  wiD 
draw  the  water  off  from  an  immense  area. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Phinnet,  of  Barnstable.  I  would  ask  the  compar- 
ative value  of  stone  and  tile,  side  hy  side.  I  have  used  both. 
I  commenced  in  Barnstable,  some  few  years  ago,  upon  some  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  agricultural  society  there,  and  I 
found  the  stone  cheaper  than  the  tile.  That  was  something 
like  twelve  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  the  drainage  to-day  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  considered  better  by  the  stone  drains  than  the  tile. 
Perhaps  labor  was  somewhat  cheaper  at  that  time  than  it  is 
now,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  compare  in  value. 

Col.  Wabing.  I  should  say  that  whichever  kept  open  the 
longest  was  the  most  valuable.  All  you  want  of  either  kind  of 
drain  is  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  water,  and  the  one  which  fur- 
nishes the  most  permanent  outlet  would  be  the  most  valuable. 
In  the  case  to  which  you  refer,  perhaps  the  tile  were  of  the 
crude  kind,  that  were  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  probability  is,  they  were  laid  by  men  who  did 
not  understand  it,  and  the  dirt  has  found  its  way  in  and 
obstructed  the  drain.  A  perfectly  well  laid  pipe  tile  drain,  with 
collars  embedded  in  clay,  seems  to  me  almost  as  permanent  as 
the  land  itself.  I  do  not  see  any  influences  that  can  disturb 
it.  They  cannot  be  worn  out  by  the  water  flowing  through 
them ;  they  are  burned  too  hard  for  that. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Framihgham.  Do  we  understand  that  it 
takes  a  thousand  feet  of  tile  to  lay  an  acre  ? 

Col.  Waring.  It  takes  about  a  thousand  feet  to  drain  an 
acre,  with  drains  at  intervals  of  forty  feet. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  say  it  would  cost  $25  for  the  tile,  and 
that  it  would  cost  more  than  $25  to  lay  the  stone,  if  the  ditch 
were  dug,  and  the  stone  there  by  the  side  of  the  ditch  ? 

Col.  Waring.  No;  I  mean  that  the  stone  being  delivered 
at  the  side  of  the  ditch,  it  would  cost  more  than  $25  a  thousand 
feet  to  make  your  ditch  enough  wider  to  accommodate  a  good 
stone  drain,  and  lay  the  stone  in  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.    I  do  not  doubt  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BuPFiNTON.  There  is  another  thing  I  have  thought  of, 
and  that  is,  whether  more  air  could  not  be  got  into  the  soil  by 
a  stone  drain  than  a  tile  drain  ? 

Col.  Waring.  I  do  not  think  much  air  gets  into  the  soil  in 
any  case,  by  reason  of  the  pi'esence  of  a  drain.  When  the  soil 
is  full  of  water,  and  the  water  is  drained  away^  of  course  air 
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follows  it.    But  except  immediately  over  a  drain,  I  don't  thmk 
there  is  mnch  ventilation  of  the  soil  from  it. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  over  even  a 
stone  drain,  the  soil  is  more  mellow  than  where  no  drain  has 
been  laid,  and  better  crops  are  obtained.    What  is  the  caose? 

Col.  Waring.  Perhaps  it  is  more  mellow  merely  because  it 
has  been  improved  by  digging.  I  suppose  crops  have  grovn 
stronger  there,  and  have  sent  their  roots  further  each  way, 
being  stronger ;  then  the  decomposition  of  those  roots  makes 
that  land  richer,  and  enables  more  roots  to  grow  there ;  and 
finally  that  becomes  the  most  mellow  and  the  richest  land  in 
the  field,  chiefly  from  the  accumulation  of  oi^nic  matter  firom 
the  decay  of  roots. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind,  that  if  ve 
work  the  soil  and  make  it  light,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  as  we  do 
when  we  make  an  onion  bed,  it  will  be  equal  to  draining  it 

Col.  Wabing.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  unless  the  soil  is  too 
wet  to  stay  mellow. 

Mr,  BuFFiNTON.  I  have  thought  if  we  would  work  our  wfl 
deep,  and  get  it  thoroughly  mellow  and  light,  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  need  of  draining.  * 

Co^  Wabikg.  You  cannot  make. an  onion  bed  in  wetland; 
in  land  that  really  needs  draining.  All  the  draining  amounts 
to,  is  getting  the  land  ready  for  making  an  onion  bed  of  it. 
When  that  is  done,  I  should  not  object  to  any  amount  of  culti- 
vation you  choose  to  put  upon  it.  We  agree  perfectly  about 
that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  that  strong  land  that  is  nnde^ 
drained,  will  last  in  grass  much  longer  than  a  field  that  is  not 
underdrained,  with  the  same  amount  of  manure. 

Col.  Waring.  Undoubtedly.  I  believe  that  a  weU-diained 
soil,  by  suitable  top-dressing,  can  be  kept  almost  permaneotif 
in  good  grass.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  keep  the  best 
grasses  many  years  in  very  wet  land,  no  matter  how  much 
manure  you  put  on  it.  They  will  gradually  give  place  to  wild 
grasses,  that  grow  in  the  water.  The  meadows  will  grow  1^)  to 
rushes. 

Secretary  Flint.  In  cases  where  drains  have  been  laid,  is  it 
not  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  land  should  be  sab* 
soiled  and  cultivated  very  deep  ?    That  is  to  say,  would  Aeie 
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be  any  advantage  in  draining,  with  ordinary  cultiyation  between 
the  drains. 

Col.  Wabing.  I  think  there  would,  sir.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  advocated  subsoil  ploughing  so  strenuously  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  must  feel  a  little  humiliated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  subsoil  ploughs  used  now.  I  don't  believe  sub- 
soiling  amounts  to  much.  I  believe  you  will  deepen  your  loam 
more  by  draining  than  by  subsoiling ;  and  although  there  are 
undoubted  benefits  to  be  derived  from  subsoiling,  I  don't  believe 
they  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expenditure  of 'time  and  labor 
involved.  You  want  to  plant ;  you  don't  want  to  spend  time 
in  subsoiling. 

Secretary  Flint.  Is  it  not  a  mietake  to  get  tiles  that  are  too 
hard  burned  ?    Are  not  tiles  that  are  soft-burned  much  better  ? 

Col.  Waring.  Tiles  that  are  soft-burned  are  liable  to  imper- 
fections that  hard-burned  tiles  are  not,  and  I  think  it  is  question- 
able whether  even  glazed  tiles,  made  perfectly  impervious,  are 
not  good  as  others,  because  the  joints  afibrd  ample  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  get  in.  I  forget  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  shown  in  England  that  with  drains  laid  forty  feet 
apart,  the  fall  of  an  inch  of  rain  in  an  hour  would  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  admission  of  two-tliirds  of  a  table-spoon- 
ful per  minute  at  each  of  those  joints,  and  that  is  a  small 
quantity  of  water  to  leak  through  such  a  joint  as  you  will  have. 
The  tiles  I  have  used  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been 
entirely  impervious;  as  much  so  as  if  glazed.  I  think  they 
have  answered  a  perfectly  good  purpose.  They  are  much 
stronger  and  much  more  uniform  in  shape  than  soft-burned 
tiles.  Soft  tiles  are  apt  to  be  bent  and  dented  here  and  there, 
and  so  lessen  the  flow  of  water ;  but  the  tiles  that  I  use,  made 
by  Boynton,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  are  perfectly  straight,  pressed 
tiles. 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  The  question  that  has  been  asked  here,  as  to 
the  difierence  between  stone  and  tile  drains  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  answered  somewhat  by 
observation,  and  somewhat  through  the  experience  of  others. 
I  have  tile  drains  and  stone  drains  on  my  farm.  The  tile  drains 
-were  laid  in  1857,  and  the  stone  drains  were  laid  in  1861. 
There  is  not  a  stone  drain  open  to-day ;  there  is  not  a  tile  drain 
^hich  is  stopped  up. 
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There  is  in  Essex  County  a  very  famous  farm,  well  known  to 
those  of  us  who  reside  in  that  section.  It  belongs  to  Major 
Poore,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  ^'  Boston  Jouroal," 
known  as  '^  Perley."  He  inherited  the  farm  from  his  father, 
who  spent  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  drainage.  There  were 
no  tiles  then.  This  land  was  drained  as  early  as  1815  or  1820, 
I  should  say.  The  field  to  which  particular  attention  was  paid 
was  a  large  meadow  of  something  like  forty  acres,  through 
which  a  small  riyulet  trickled.  Mr.  Poore  desired  to  oouTert 
it  into  a  large  grass  field,  and  employed  a  Scotch  drainer  and 
ditcher  to  put  it  into  condition.  It  was  thoroughly  laid  with 
stone  drains,  as  accurately  and  carefully  as  that  experienced 
Scotchman  could  lay  them.  •You  can  stand  upon  an  adjoining 
hill  and  overlook  that  field,  and  you  can  see  to-day  the  lines  of 
those  drains  by  the  water  grasses  that  are  growing  over  them. 
I  don't  suppose  there  has  been  a  passage  for  water  through  those 
ditches  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
in  Essex  County  to-day,  on  any  piece  of  laud  t/uU  i$  fit  io  ht 
drained  (and  I  am  saying  now  really  what  I  mean),  a  stone 
drain  that  is  performing  its  service  properly  and  welL  The 
reasons  why,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. 

Now,  we  have  certain  land  to  be  drained.  Perliaps  CoL 
Waring  would  lay  down  stronger  rules  with  regard  to  the 
draining  of  land  than  I  should.  I  don't  think  so  much  land 
needs  draining  in  this  country  as  we  suppose.  I  conceive,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  bog  meadow  had  better  be  let  alone.  Hack 
lands  I  would  avoid  entirely,  so  far  as  drainage  is  concerned. 
I  don't  think  they  come  within  the  range  of  farming  business, 
especially  if  you  have  three  acres  of  muck  land  and  two  aeres 
of  high  land  adjoining.  I  would  devote  myself  to  the  upland  and 
let  the  muck  laud  go.  1  don't  think  that  lands  that  are  drained 
by  natural  slopes,  unless  for  some  reason  the  springs  are  high 
in  them,  require  drainage,  and  for  that  reason,  I  find  a  great 
many  of  the  farms  of  our  ancestors  produced  enormoos  crops 
of  grass,  grain  and  vegetables  without  any  drainage  at  all. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  natural  drainage  in  this  countiy.  1 
know  that  the  lands  which  Ool.  Waring  has,  and  some  land 
which  1  have,  need  drainage.  They  are  precisely  aaalogoo^ 
to  the  clay  lands  of  Scotland  and  England,  which  are  so  well 
drained  there  by  tiles.    Those  are  lands  fit  to  drain.    The  land 
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which  I  dramed  in  1857,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  land  which  is  usnallj  drained  in 
Scotland,  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  land  which  Col. 
Waring  brags  so  much  about  in  Newport,  of  which  there  is  not 
so  much  in  this  vicinity.  Draining  clay  land  with  tiles  is  a  good 
investment.  The  best  lands  can  only  be  drained  with  tiles, 
because  they  usually  lie  so  nearly  level  that  the  inclination  of 
a  stone  drain  would  be  insufficient  to  keep  the  drain  open,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  filling  it  up.  So  that  I  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  best  lands  to  be  drained  are  soft 
clay  lands,  and  the  best  way  to  drain  them  is  to  drain  them 
with  tiles.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  a  good  rule.  And  when  I 
say  here,  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that  on  five  and  a  half 
acres,  drained  with  tiles  fourteen  years  ago,  I  raised  in  one  sea- 
son, on  4^  acres  181^  tons  of  hay,  and  on  the  remaining  acre 
and  a  quarter  eighteen  hundred  bushels  of  mangold  wurtzels, 
you  will  see  what  a  well-drained  piece  of  land  will  produce, 
when  filled  with  manure.  But  there  are  warm,  loamy  lands, 
naturally  drained,  within  five  miles  of  my  farm,  upon  which  I 
could  have  raised  exactly  such  crops,  without  either  stone  or 
tile  drains. 

So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clay  land  only  into  which 
you  can  insert  tiles  with  profit,  and  that  is  almost  the  only  land 
that  can  be  drained  with  especial  advantage  in  this  country. 
With  regard  to  strong  lands,  they  are  clay  lands,  generally, 
and  they  are  usually  filled  with  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  and  in 
that  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  displace  the  stones  in  the 
best  way  possible,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  when  they  are 
gone,  the  water  will  go  out  also,  and  then  they  will  be  naturally 
drained,  too. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Col.  Waring.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land,  near  the  best 
vegetable  markets,  that  can  be  drained  with  tiles  to  a  profit. 

GoL  Waring.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Loring  lead  me  to  say  one 
word  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  any 
farmer  to  drain  a  single  acre,  if  he  does  not  need  that  acre ; 
if  he  has  another  acre  that  he  can  make  pay  better  than  it  now 
does  by  spending  the  money  on  that. 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  That  is  a  good  rule,  which  ought  to  be  printed 
in  large  capitals  at  the  head  of  every  agricultural  paper  in  the 
country. 
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Mr.  BuPFiNTON.  That  is  my  rule.  In  1857,  my  father  had 
an  acre  covered  with  stone.  He  wanted  to  clear  that  up,  and 
he  went  to  work  and  dug  ditches  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and 
filled  them  up  with  those  stones.  There  is  no  real  outlet  for 
the  water  from  these  ditches ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  year  when 
he  could  not  get  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  from  that  field,  or  large  crops  of  anything  else  be  wanted 
to  raise.  I  want  to  know  what  the  reason  is.  The  water  is 
there  under  that  land,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  water 
will  stand  in  a  wet  time.  That  is  why  I  think  the  air  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  circulation 
of  air  among  those  large  stones.  The  spaces  must  be  filled 
with  something. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said,  and  read  a  good  deal  in  the 
papers,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting  grass,  and  we  are  told 
to  cut  it  early.  I  want  to  know  when  ttiat  time  is ;  in  what 
state  the  grass  must  be. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  as  putting 
that  question  to  me,  particularly.  If  he  does,  I  will  merdy 
say,  that  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting 
grass  is  in  Mr.  Flint's  last  Report. 

Prof.  Ghadbourne.  The  only  thing  that  I  saw  to  object  to 
in  what  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  regard  to  the  time  of  cuttii^ 
grass  was,  that  he  mentioned  a  certain  time— about  the  twelfth 
of  July.  Now,  according  to  my  observation,  there  is  a  great 
difiference  in  years  in  regard  to  grass,  and  I  think  if  we  are  to 
adopt  any  rule,  it  should  have  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
grass,  and  not  to  a  particular  day  of  the  mouth.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  him  make  the  remark  that  we  ought  not  to  mix  early  and 
late  grass  seed  in  sowing  our  mowing  fields,  because  some 
grasses  come  so  early  to  maturity,  that  if  we  allow  the  field  to 
remain  until  the  late  grasses  are  ready  to  be  cut,  the  earlj 
grasses  will  be  unfit  to  cut ;  they  will  have  gone  to  seed,  and 
will  be  little  better  than  shavings.  So  I  think  we  should  speak 
to  that  point — the  condition  of  the  grasses  in  regard  to 
flowering  and  seeding.  My  opinion  and  belief  is,  that  the  best 
time  to  cut  grass  is  just  as  it  is  blossoming ;  you  might  saj, 
when  it  is  well  in  blossom.  The  first  thing  a  plant  does  is  to 
elaborate  the  material  for  producing  its  seed.  With  some 
plants,  a  year  is  spent  in  that  work.    We  have  an  instance  of 
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that  in  the  beet.  The  first  year,  all  a  beet  does  is  to  make  the 
great  reservoir,  which  we  call  the  beet  root,  for  supplying 
material  for  the  seed  the  next  year.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
grasses,  the  first  thing  for  the  grass  to  do  is  to  elaborate  the 
sugar,  the  starch,  and  the  various  materials  for  the  perfection 
of  the  seed,  and  if  we  allow  the  grass  to  go  to  seed,  all  this 
material  goes  into  the  seed ;  and  if  we  allow  it  to  stand  too 
long,  the  seed  drops,  and  all  or  a  great  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  grass  is  gone.  Just  as  the  blossom  comes  out,  just  as  the 
seed  begins  to  form,  it  seems  to  me  is  the  time  when  the 
nutritive  material  which  the  plant  furnishes  is  mainly  in  the 
plant,  and  is  best  distributed  in  the  plant.  That  is  my  own 
opinion.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other  gentlemen 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  before  I  com- 
menced farming,  I  went  over  to  see  Col.  Thompson,  of  New 
Bedford,  who  is  my  great  authority  as  to  the  time  for  cutting 
hay.  I  went  into  his  fields,  and  I  said,  ^'  Colonel,  how  is  it  that 
you  are  able  to  mow  your  hay  in  the  morning  and  get  it  into 
the  barn  in  the  afternoon,  and  have  it  just  as  nice  and  sweet  as 
any  hay  ? "  He  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  how.  When  I  have 
a  field  that  looks  almost  ripe,  and  that  is  green,  I  mow  that." 
I  said,  ^^  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  know  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  when  to  mow  this  piece  and  that."  ^^  That  is 
easy  enough  to  know,"  said  he ;  and  he  went  into  the  field  and 
pulled  up  a  spear  of  grass,  squeezed  it  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  and  some  greenish  water  came  out.  Then  he  pulled  up 
another  spear,  squeezed  it,  and  there  came  out  a  white,  milky 
substance,  and  he  said,  ^^  When  your  grass  is  in  that  condition, 
it  is  time  to  cut  it."  I  want  to  know  whether  that  theory  is 
right.    I  have  followed  that  rule. 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  I  said  that  herdsgrass,  redtop  and 
clover,  should  be  cut  by  the  twelfth  of  July,  I  did  not  intend 
to  be  understood  as  fixing  that  as  the  precise  date ;  but  I  do 
xnean  to  be  understood,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  herdsgrass  or 
redtop  grown  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  or  say  as  far 
^west  of  Framingham  as  twenty  miles  above  Worcester,  and  as 
far  east  as  Newton,  should  ever  stand  later  than  the  eighth  of 
July.  I  put  it  at  the  twelfth,  because  some  seasons,  as  the  pro- 
fisesor  has  said,  grass  ripens  a  little  earlier  and  sometimes  a  little 
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later.  I  have  for  sixteen*  years  got  my  hay  into  the  barn  tk 
day  it  was  cut,  and  before  that,  I  tried  the  experiment  for  se?- 
end  years  with  a  few  loads  at  a  time,  and  tried  experimeoc 
with  salting,  with  the  tightness  of  the  bam,  and  the  pacldsg. 
I  think  I  have  learned  it  for  myself,  from  my  own  soil,  irox 
my  own  stock,  and  from  my  own  operations.  Now,  if  any  mac 
can  show  me  a  better  lot  of  cows  than  I  took  to  the  New  Eoe- 
land  show,  that  had  been  fed  on  my  early  cut  and  little  dried 
hay,  and  show  me  that  they  had  no  more  grain  than  mine  ha^ 
had,  I  will  give  in.  If  he  will  bring  forward  a  pair  of  hoises. 
weighing  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  that  viO  go 
from  my  place  to  Waltham,  and  will  not  vary  five  minutes  tm 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  making  the  sixteen  mles. 
and  show  no  indication  of  the  heaves,  I  may  begin  to  doabti^' 
my  hay  is  so  good  as  I  think  it  is.  If  it  brings  the  heaves  on. 
I  shall  begin  to  think  it  is  poor.  I  have  three  horses,  and  the; 
are  as  fat  as  does,  although  they  work.  I  have  a  pair  of  bean 
horses,  that  weigh  over  two  thousand  seveu  hundred  pomtii^ 
and  of  course  they  are  not  so  fleet  as  some  of  the  small  bones'. 
but  one  of  them,  in  particular,  will  trot  ten  miles  in  an  hoar, 
and  has  done  it  a  great  many  times,  and  has  never  got  die 
heaves.  If  he  had  had  poor,  musty  hay,  he  would  have  been 
very  likely  to  have  been  troubled  with  the  heaves.  A  good 
many  horses  in  my  neighborhood  have  the  heaves.  I  dost 
know  how  they  got  them,  but  I  suppose  it  was  because  tber 
were  fed  with  poor  hay. 

Three  years  ago  this  last  July,  a  physician  was  at  mf]^ 
He  was  not  there  by  reason  of  any  sickness,  but  of  coarse  te 
must  have  been  a  very  sensible  man,  or  he  could  never  l»^ 
been  the  successful  physician  he  was ;  and  he  said  that  it  v^ 
reported  to  him  that  I  cut  my  hay  and  carted  it  right  into  tba 
barn,  without  waiting  for  it  to  dry.  I  told  him  it  was  not  so. 
He  said  he  had  been  told  that  I  cut  it  when  it  was  half  grovi^ 
I  told  him  I  cut  it  at  the  most  profitable  time.  I  took  him  U) 
a  field  and  examined  it  in  the  way  this  young  man  (Mr.  Bui* 
finton)  has  described,  by  squeezing  the  sap  out  of  the  gr^* 
Then  I  cut  a  little  of  this  grass  and  let  it  lie  a  very  short  time. 
"  Now,"  said  I,  "  see  if  you  can  find  any  sap  in  that  grass. 
He  tried  it,  and  could  not  find  any.  Here  we  have  the  sdeeoe. 
I  am  not  a  scientific  man ;  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  science  wbatr 
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ever ;  all  I  have  got  appertaining  to  science  I  have  learned  from 
experience ;  and  that  experience  I  have  got  from  sheer  neces- 
sity and  nothing  else.  But  I  believe  in  science ;  I  believe  in 
Otod ;  and  I  believe  that  everything  which  emanates  from  him 
is  Science,  and  that  it  is  true.  Science  never  lies.  Anything 
that  we  see  in  science  that  is  apparently  erroneous  is  owing  to 
our  own  erring  minds ;  it  is  not  science  that  errs.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  what  is  stated  as  being  always  scientific. 

This  grass  to  which  I  have  referred  was  cut,  a  part  of  it,  on 
the  fifth  of  July ;  some  of  it  stood  until  the  fourteenth,  fron^ 
necessity,  for  want  of  help;  and  also,  because,  being  a  little 
timid  in  all  these  things,  and  neighbors  and  friends  saying  I 
should  lose  if  I  cut  that  grass,  I  thought  I  would  test  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  I  found  that  the  grass  that  was  cut  on  the  fifth  was 
much  the  best  hay,  and  was  worth  the  most  money,  I  have  no 
doubt;  and  that  good  doctor  came  to  the  conclusion,  after 
looking  at  my  hay,  and  seeing  the  grass  and  testing  it,  that  the 
hay  which  was  put  in  later  would  have  been  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  cutting,  in  addition,  if  it  had  been  cut  as  early  as 
the  rest. 

The  reason  I  put  it  as  late  as  the  twelfth  is,  because  I 
thought  it  might  please  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  better  than 
to  put  it  earlier.  I  believe  in  cutting  even  earlier  than  that. 
I  believe,  as  the  professor  says,  that  the  time  to  cut  grass  is 
when  it  has  elaborated  all  the  different  juices  necessary  to 
form  the  seed  ;  not  to  wait  until  they  have  gone  into  the  seed, 
because  the  moment  the  seed  begins  to  form,  that  moment  the 
lower  part  of  the  grass  and  the  leaves  b^gin  to  lose  their  value ; 
begin  to  turn  woody.  My  idea  about  cutting  herdsgrass  is 
that  it  should  be  cut  the  moment  that  the  blossom  makes  its 
appearance.  Clover  I  would  cut  as  early  as  the  second  set  of 
heads  form.  There  are  three  sets  of  heads  in  red  clover,  and  I 
would  cut  it  at  that  time.  If  clover  is  cut  in  that  way,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  having  it  come  out  bright  and  nice.  I  sold  a 
scaffold  of  hay  this  spring  to  the  hotel  keeper  there,  which  was 
put  in  last  year  in  pretty  good  season  and  not  much  dried.  It 
weighed  well,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  expected  it  would,  and 
he  said  it  was  splendid  hay.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  must 
in  that  hay ;  his  horses  do  well  on  it,  and  like  it.    I  think  the 
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surest  test  of  the  quality  of  haj  in  a  man's  bam  is  to  look  at 
bis  cattle,  and  see  the  condition  they  are  in. 

Now,  I  believe  not  only  in  giving  animals  good  hay,  but  good 
care,  grooming  them,  keeping  them  well  bedded,  and  feeding 
them  properly.  I  grain  my  cows  every  day  in  the  year,— not 
much,  but  a  little.  They  are  Qeshy  and  in  good  condition, 
and  give  me  a  good  yield.  I  believe,  too,  in  draining  a  good 
deal  of  land,  if  a  man  can  possibly  afford  it.  It  would  be  prof- 
itable, sometimes,  to  do  what  a  man  cannot  really  afford,  if 
he  only  had  the  means ;  but  most  of  us  farmers  are  short  of 
the  means  to  do  with.  Sometimes  we  could  do  better  if  we 
had  more  means. 

I  will  merely  add,  that  I  hold  to  cutting  grass  while  the  dew 
is  off,  and  ploughing  the  ground  when  the  dew  is  on. 

Mr.  Phinnet.  This  subject  was  before  the  State  Board  for 
discussion,  and  I  remember  that  we  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  then,  that  as  the  climate  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land is  variable,  we  could  not  easily  fix  any  time,  within  some 
two  weeks,  as  the  best  time  for  cutting  grass.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  season  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State  is,  some  years,  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  interior,  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  individual  farmer  was  the  best  judge  as  to 
the  time  for  cutting  his  grass.  I  formed  the  opinion,  from  tbe 
discussion  which  took  place  at  that  time,  that  we  could  come  to 
no  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  first  day  of  July  or  the  fif- 
teenth of  July  was  the  best  time  for  the  cutting  of  grasses.  I 
think  Mr.  Johnson,  at  that  time,  came  somewhat  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  I  think  Prof.  Chadboume  has  made  a  state- 
ment which  should  be  considered  with  a  good  deal  of  care.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  acre  of  grass  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  What  he  wants  is  to  get  as  much 
nutriment  from  that  acre  as  possible.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
herdsgrass  can  be  cut  before  the  head  is  on  it,  cured  and  pre- 
pared properly,  and  made  into  very  nutritious  hay.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  every  farmer  will  see  in  a  moment  that 
that  is  not  an  economical  or  profitable  process  for  him  to  go 
into.  Now,  every  kind  of  grass  has  just  so  much  nutriment  in 
it.    You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse,  the  woody  fibre,  and 
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save  the  sugar,  starch  and  soluble  salts,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  plants.  You  must  do  that 
either  by  allowing  jour  grass  to  stand  until  it  comes  to  that 
point  where  there  is  the  most  of  that  nutritive  property  in  it, 
or  you  must  cut  it  before  that  time  comes,  and  let  that  nutritive 
property  be  generated  in  the  grass  as  it  is  dried  and  put  into 
the  mow.  For  instance,  immature  grass  is  very  deficient  in 
the  nutritive  elements  that  I  have  spoken  of;  every  chemist 
knows  it, — and  the  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  immature 
plants  show  that  they  are  deficient  in  them.  Now,  you  can  gen- 
erate or  create  these  nutritive  elements  by  cutting  and  drying 
your  grass,  but  of  course  you  get  much  less  to  the  acre  or  half 
acre  by  producing  them  in  that  way  than  you  do  by  letting  the 
plant  stand  until  it  has  arrived  at  that  point  where  the  woody 
fibre  is  the  least,  and  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  plant  are  in 
the  largest  proportion. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  time  when  the  plant  has  reached 
that  point  of  economy  to  the  farmer,  and  of  the  largest  nutri- 
tion *to  the  animal  which  consumes  it,  is  just  exactly  the  point 
of  time  which  Prof.  Chadbourne  has  specified ;  that  is,  the  time 
of  leaving  the  blossom  and  going  into  the  process  of  creating 
seed,  and  before  the  process  of  making  seed  has  taken  up  all 
those  nutritive  elements  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  end  of  the  stalk  of  grass  out  of  which 
the  milk  was  squeezed  by  the  thumb-nail  of  the  experimenter. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  law. 

Experience  shows  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  definite  time 
for  the  cutting  of  grasses.  We  have  in  Essex  County,  in  the 
marshes,  what  we  call  black  grass,  and  a  very  useful  kind  of 
grass  it  is.  Black  grass  allowed  to  stand  until  the  middle  of 
July  is  comparatively  worthless ;  cut  when  it  is  just  in  the  con- 
dition I  have  described,  which  is  generally  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  it  is  about  as  useful  grass  as  we  have.  Now, 
iu  our  section,  the  period  of  time  when  it  arrives  at  the  point 
-vrhich  I  have  laid  down  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year, 
rrhis  last  summer,  it  was  late ;  the  summer  before  last  it  was 
early.  A  field  which  some  years  you  could  cut  to  a  profit  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  you  could  not  cut  to  a  profit  another  year  until  the 
twelfth  of  July.  And  so  it  is  with  other  grasses — clover  and 
berdsgrass. 
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Now,  I  think  that  is  a  law  which  every  farmer  can  follov 
with  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  himself.  He  need  not  go  into 
any  chemical  analysis ;  that  he  cannot  do ;  it  is  impossible ;  but 
he  can  tell  when  it  is  just  going  out  of  blossom,  and  if  he  cats 
it  then,  he  will  hit  the  exact  point  of  time  when  he  will  get  the 
most  nutriment  for  his  animals  out  of  any  given  piece  of  grass, 
standing  upon  any  given  piece  of  land.  That  is  the  rule  for 
all  grasses.  You  cut,  for  instance,  a  large  crop  of  rowen,  which 
is  entirely  immature.  You  dry  it,  put  it  into  your  mow,  and  the 
process  of  drying  and  packing  creates  in  it  just  what  nature 
would  have  created  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  grow  long  enough, 
and  the  season  had  been  long  enough.  But  every  farmer  knows 
that  it  is  the  most  unprofitable  thing  he  can  put  into  his  animal. 
An  animal  fed  on  rowen  will  make  an  abundance  of  everyfting 
else  but  milk  or  meat.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  good  short- 
horn cow  could  eat  about  half  a  ton  in  two  days.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  she  can  keep  at  it  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
lot  up  to  it.  The  reason  is,  that  the  actual  amount  of  nutrition 
in  that  grass  is  small,  and  the  non-nutritious  substances  are  so 
arranged  that  they  pass  right  through  her,  and  keep  her  mill 
going  all  the  time.  That  is  of  no  earthly  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  thing  we  must  aroid, 
and  avoid  entirely. 

With  regard  to  curing  grass,  I  will  not  undertake  to  con- 
trovert what  Mr.  Johnson  has  said,  because  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  afraid  to  cut  my  grass  iu  the  nioming« 
after  the  dew  is  gone,  and  put  it  in  in  the  afternoon.  I  ^ 
one  curious  experience,  which  I  will  relate.  Black  grass  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  drying.  One  year,  I  had  over  forty  acres, 
and  \  cut  it  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  when  I  was  young  and 
enthusiastic,  and  pitched  in  myself,  and  did  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  a  day, — for  me.  Well,  the  grass  was  down,  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  I  thought  it  was  dry,  but  the  knowing 
ones  said  it  wasn't.  However,  I  said,  "  This  hay  looks  well,  it 
is  in  as  good  order  as  it  can  be,  and  I  am  going  to  fill  my  bam 
with  this  black  grass," — and  I  did.  In  about  four  days,  I  put 
my  hand  into  that  mow,  and  I  had  to  take  it  out  again  pretty 
quick.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  that  black  grass  and  the  bam 
too  would  go  if  I  did  not  work  smart ;  so  I  had  all  that  bay 
pitched  on  the  floor,  turned  over,  and  put  back  again.    I  u^ 
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8ure  of  this,  that  I  had  no  hay  of  that  description  of  which  my 
animals  consumed  so  much,  or  which  seemed  to  do  them  so 
much  good. 

Question.  What  in  your  opinion  would  that  have  been,  if  it 
had  not  been  pitched  over  7 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been,  but  I 
know  I  would  not  be  so  frightened  again  for  any  living  thing. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  that  his  hay  is  good.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ; 
hut  old-fashioned  hay,  made  in  the  sun,  is  good,  spends  well, 
and  goes  a  great  ways.  I  do  not  say  his  does  not.  Perhaps 
both  rules  are  right ;  one  rule  I  know  is ;  that  I  am  satisfied 
of. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  grasses.  I  have  tried  all  of  them. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  grasses,  but  herdsgrass  and  redtop  are 
the  grasses ;  all  the  rest  are  only  substitutes,  in  the  long  run, 
for  these.  You  may  hunt  the  whole  catalogue  over,  and  you 
will  find  nothing  to  equal  them.  Glover,  Hungarian  grass,  etc., 
may  answer  as  substitutes,  but  the  best  hay,  the  richest  in 
nutritive  qualities,  that  can  possibly  be  raised  on  an  acre  of 
ground  in  New  England,  is  hay  that  is  made  from  herdsgrass 
or  redtop,  or  the  two  combined,  which  is  better  yet.  You  may 
put  your  working  oxen,  your  dairy  cows,  your  working  horses, 
or  anything  else^  on  to  any  other  kind  of  grass,  but  there  is 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  come  up  to  those  two,  out  and 
oured  according  to  the  rule  suggested  by  Prof.  Ghadbourne,  by 
which  mode  all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  grass,  the  sugar, 
starch  and  soluble  salts,  will  be  preserved,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  animal. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  doctor.  Prof.  Ghadbourne  and 
myself  agree  entirely.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  we  do 
agree,  for  I  never  disagreed  from  the  doctor  in  my  life,  and  I 
liope  I  never  shall.  I  certainly  shall  not,  if  he  always  behaves 
as  well  as  he  has  to-day.  We  all  agree  that  the  time  to  cut  hay 
is  at  the  time  when  it  is  at  the  highest  point  of  nutrition. 
iNow,  I  do  not  understand  that  Prof  Ghadbourne  lays  it  down 
SJS  a  scientific  principle  here  that  that  time  is  when  the  redtop 
or  herdsgrass  is  fully  in  blossom.  I  agree  with  the  doctor  that 
these  two  grasses  are  the  most  valuable  ones  we  have.  I  believe 
^hat  the  time  for  cutting  is  just  before  these  grasses  are  in  full 
blossom. 
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Now,  I  am  not  scientific  ;  I  don't  claim  to  be  scientific ;  all 
I  claim  is,  that  a  scaffold  of  my  early  cut  and  little  cured  hay, 
as  I  call  it,  will  keep  my  cattle  longer  than  hay  that  is  so  tho^ 
oughly  dried  as  people  used  to  dry  ih  Why,  sir,  where  would 
this  world  be  if  there  was  no  improvement  ?  Where  should  we 
be,  by-and-by  ?  There  must  be  improvement  in  cutting  and 
curing  hay  as  well  as  in  growing  it.  I  must  think  that  some 
people  here  in  our  good  old  Commonwealth  are  a  little  behind, 
if  they  don't  begin  to  see  the  improvements  that  are  going  on 
in  the  curing  of  hay,  and  particularly  in  the  time  of  cutting  it 
Why,  sir,  I  suppose  that  there  are  hundreds  of  tons  of  bay  in 
Framingham  that  are  put  into  the  barn  the  same  day  that  it  is 
cut,  and  they  cut  very  heavy  crops  of  hay  there,  and  cut  Tcry 
early.  There  is  one  man  who  cuts  more  than  a  hundred  tons 
of  hay,  and  his  hay  was  in  the  barn  this  year  before  the  tenth 
of  July. 

Again  (and  I  hope  the  doctor  will  take  particular  notice  of 
this),  last  year  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  we  cut  our  grass 
early ;  year  before  last  we  cut  it  early,  and  next  year  it  will  be 
fully  as  important  that  we  cut  it  early,  because  it  has  been  so 
early  these  last  two  years.  We  have  got  to  give  the  second 
crop  a  chance  to  come  up  and  grow,  and  give  us  something  to 
start  upon.  August  is  the  time  for  our  grass  to  start  for  the 
next  year.  Yery  little  has  started  this  year,  and  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  come  pretty  short  next  year.  I  advised  my 
neighbors  this  year, — and  many  of  them  agreed  with  me,— 
to  cut  their  grass  rather  early,  with  the  idea  that,  even  if  we 
did  not  get  so  much  grass  as  we  should  if  we  postponed  cat- 
ting until  later  in  the  season,  we  should  gain  it  by  the  grass 
getting  a  good  start  for  next  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of 
us  cut  our  hay  altogether  too  late.  And  as  for  hay  gobg 
through  cattle  and  scouring  them,  as  the  doctor  says,  I  hare  no 
trouble  of  that  kind  with  my  stock.  I  don't  use  much  salt  in 
my  hay.  I  don't  believe  in  salting  cows  very  much ;  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  often.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  proper  time  to 
cut  hay  is  when  it  has  the  most  nutritive  value,  so  that,  when 
it  is  cut  and  dried,  it  may  be  the  nearest  like  green  grass.  It 
is  better  for  our  cattle,  they  relish  it  better,  and  certainly  they 
are  pretty  good  judges.  * 
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Hon.  RiCHABD  Goodman,  of  Lenox.  When  you,  sir,  drew 
Buch  a  vivid  picture,  this  morning,  of  the  condition  of  Fall 
River,  showing  to  what  a  height  of  wealth  and  prosperity  it 
had  attained  through  its* manufacturing  industries,  I  felt  that 
agriculture  had  sunk  below  an  immeasurable  distance.  But, 
sir,  you  failed  to  tell  us  of  the  diflference  between  the  pro&ts 
of  farming  and  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  I  felt,  however, 
somewhat  relieved,  when  I  began  to  consider  the  subject,  by 
this  consideration :  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  farmers 
and  the  food  which  they  supply,  your  spindles  would  cease  to 
run,  your  mills  would  be  empty,  and  the  prosperity  of  Fall 
Biver  would  fade,  ^^  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  nor  leave 
a  rack  behind.'-  I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  organist, 
who,  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  instrument,  always  said,  ^^  You 
and  I."  One  day,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  music, 
the  organ  stopped.  He  turned  round  to  the  boy  who  had  been 
blowing  and  said,  "  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  He  replied  "  I 
will  go  on,  when  you  say  W7«." 

Now,  having  listened  to  this  discussion  on  the  hay  crop,  I 
begin  to  feel  that  we  can  say,  with  some  satisfaction,  this  hay 
crop  is  to  us  farmers,  what  manufacturing  is  to  Fall  River. 
And,  often  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  Board  and  elsewhere, 
although  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  about  it, 
we  do  get  some  information.    One  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  this  discussion  is  the  question  of  the  time  for  cutting 
hay,  and  I  think  that  if  the  chemists  and  scientific  men  would 
study  this  subject  accurately,  acutely  and  scientifically,  they 
might  arrive  at  the  precise  day  when  our  hay  should  be  cut ; 
but  that  rule  would  not  apply  equally  well  to  all  sections  of  the 
State.    Take  tlie  western  part,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  cut.    We  have  to  begin  early  and  cut  late.    It  is 
&  long  while  before  we  can  get  all  our  hay  in.    We  cannot 
always  cut  it  when  it  is  just  in  blow  or  just  going  out  of  blow. 
^We  want  some  general  rule  on  the  subject.    And,  sir,  the  value 
of  this  discussion  is  this :  that  it  will  tend  to  establish  some 
general  rule  which  we  can  try  to  live  up  to.    It  is  a  remark  of 
an  acute  historian,  Mr.  Froude,  that  there  are  some  laws  which 
must  be  placed  upon  the  statute-book,  not  that  they  can  be  car- 
ried out,  but  that  men  may  live  up  to  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.    That  same  rule  applies  to  the  prohibitory  law;    it 
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applies  to  the  ten  commandments.  We  do  not  abolish  them 
because  we  cannot  live  up  to  them,  but  we  want  to  live  up  to 
them  as  nearly  as  we  can* 

Now,  tins  theory  of  Mr.  Johnson's  about  cutting  hay  and 
putting  it  in  the  same  day,  although  I  have  never  tried  it  my- 
self, I  think  may  probably  be  successful  in  practice ;  and  so  I 
think  the  rule  that  we  must  cut  our  grass  when  it  is  going  oat 
of  blossom,  and  before  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  lay  down  these  practical  rules,  because 
we  want  to  live  up  to  them  as  closely  as  we  can.  The  fannen 
throughout  the  country  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  stop  to 
analyze,  and  go  into  all  these  minute  particulars.  What  they 
want  is  some  general  rule  on  which  they  can  rely,  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  cutting  their  hay. 

Now,  in  my  part  of  the  State,  a  good  many  farmers  still  ding 
to  the  old-fashioned  notions,  and  they  will  not  begin  to  cut 
their  hay  until  all  their  other  work  is  out  of  the  way.  They 
get  mowing  machines  and  tedders,  and  all  the  new-fashioned 
implements,  but  they  tliiuk  they  cannot  use  them  until  tbe 
hoeing  is  all  done ;  they  have  no  idea,  apparently,  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  work  at  the  same  time.  That 
policy  works  more  harm  than  anything  else.  Those  of  us  vho 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  machines,  and  managing  this  thing 
properly,  can  carry  on  our  hoeing  with  one  set  of  machines, 
and  our  haying  with  another,  at  tbe  same  time.  I  noticed  this 
year,  when  hay  was  very  scarce,  some  of  our  farmers  waited 
until  after  the  fourth  of  July,  until  after  hoeing  was  over,  and 
the  annual  frolic  over,  before  they  cut  their  clover.  Every  one 
knows  it  is  not  worth  one-quarter  so  much  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  cut  earlier ;  and  not  only  has  the  farmer 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  a  valuable  crop,  but  he  has  put 
himself  behind  in  getting  his  other  crops.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  can  lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  the  time  when 
our  clover  crop  should  be  cut.  And  just  here  I  want  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  clover  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
more  valuable  aid  to  the  farmer  than  the  hay-cap,  which  is  not 
much  used  in  this  country,  but  which  in  England  is  considered 
as  indispensable  to  the  farm  as  the  hoe  or  mowing  machine. 
If  you  have  these  caps,  you  can  cut  your  clover  at  any  time  in 
fair  weather,  cock  it  up,  cover  it  with  a  hay-cap,  let  it  lie  a 
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week,  if  you  please,  and  take  it  in  at  your  leisure.  A  man  who 
has  a  farm  of  the  ordinary  size,  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  if  he  begins  his  haying  before  the  fourth  of 
July,  will  not  get  in  his  hay,  with  the  amount  of  labor  at  his 
command,  any  too  soon.  I  believe  we  get  in  our  hay  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  the  farmers  do  down  here.  I  hare  seen 
them  getting  in  hay  with  snow  on  the  ground, — probably  for 
convenience  in  getting  it  in  on  sleds.  We  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  improving  in  many 
respects.  Our  farmers  are  getting  in  their  hay  a  great  deal 
earlier  than  formerly,  they  are  getting  it  in  better  condition, 
and  our  cattle  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  it.  We  in  our  section 
are  largely  engaged  in  dairying — sending  our  milk  to  market, 
making  butter,  and  in  every  way  using  the  products  of  the 
cow.  This  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
us,  because  it  is  the  hope  of  profit  that  actuates  the  farmer,  and 
when  he  finds  that  he  caa  get  a  larger  production  of  milk  by 
using  the  early-cut  hay,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  turn  his  mind  to 
these  new  improvements.  Not  many  years  ago,  my  friend, 
Col.  Waring,  sent  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  make  some  exper- 
iments in  relation  to  feeding  early-cut  hay  to  my  cows.  I  was 
feeding  a  large  number  of  thoroughbreds.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  to  another  man  on  the  Hudson  River,  who  was  feeding 
late-cut  hay.  On  comparing  the  results,  he  found  that,  with  the 
same  number  of  stock,  I  was  getting  a  larger  production,  using 
only  one-fourth  as  much  grain,  and  my  cattle  were  in  better 
condition.  My  hay  was  cut  the  middle  of  July.  My  friend 
on  the  North  River  did  not  finish  haying  until  the  middle  of 
August. 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  I  think  my  friend  has  laid  down  a  rule  that  is 
a  little  hard  upon  the  clover  business.  It  is  the  fourth  of  July 
all  over  the  country,  but  the  latitude  is  difierent,  and  the  growth 
of  plants  difierent  in  different  sections.  Clover  matures  faster 
in  Southern  Connecticut  than  it  does  in  New  Hampshire ;  than 
it  does  with  us. 

There  is  another  thing.  If  you  seed  down  a  piece  of  land 
just  before  the  frosts  come  (although  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  prop- 
erly said,  August  is  the  best  time  to  sow  herdsgrass  and  red- 
-ftop),  especially  if  it  is  heavy  land, — ^I  doubt,  by  the  way,  a 
little,  the  propriety  of  seeding  such  land  in  the  fall, — it  i^ould 
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be  well  to  BOW  upon  that  land,  early  in  March,  upon  the  snov, 
clover  seed.  Now  that  clover,  sown  in  March,  will  not  blos- 
som until  after  the  fourth  of  July ;  it  will  not  start  and  grov 
and  get  into  blossom  by  the  fourth  of  July.  Why  not  apply 
just  the  same  rule  to  clover  that  you  do  to  herdsgrass  ?  There 
is  a  time  when  that  plant  is  just  in  the  condition  that  I  hare 
described  the  herdsgrass  to  be  in  when  it  arrives  at  the  point 
to  which  Prof.  Chadbourne  has  alluded.  Why  not  take  the 
clover  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  that  just  when  it  is  in  rich 
blossom  ?  I  think  that  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  it ;  and  I  think, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Goodman  himself,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  time  when  clover  matures  in  different  sections  at 
the  country  is  different,  that  that  is  all  he  meant  by  what  be 
said.  I  think  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  in  regard  to  other 
grasses  will  apply  to  clover, — that  the  time  to  cut  it  is  when  it  is 
in  blossom,  and  not  on  any  specified  day.  K  we  are  going  to 
have  any  particular  day,  don't  let  us,  have  Christmas  or  fooith 
of  July  ;  let  us  have  Thanksgiving,  for  the  governor  can  appoint 
Thanksgiving  whenever  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Goodman.  The  doctor  takes  exception  to  the  genenl 
rule.  The  general  rule  is,  that  all  clover  is  ready  to  be  cat  br 
the  fourth  of  July.  Of  course,  clover  that  is  sown  in  the 
spring  is  an  exception  to  Uiat  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deil 
better  to  cut  clover  before  it  begins  to  turn  brown  at  aH 
What  I  am  most  particular  about  is,  that  we  get  our  baying 
started  before  this  great  national  holiday,  because  the  eftcts  cf 
it  very  frequently  last  four  or  five  days,  and  before  our  woA- 
men  recover  from  them,  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  cat  oar 
hay  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  Conway.  I  think  the  recommendation  to  feed 
down  land  in  the  fall  is  a  good  one ;  but  I  would  like  to  inqoir? 
whether  dry  weather  would  not  have  a  peculiar  efiect  upon  iu 
so  that  it  would  not  prove  in  the  end  any  better  or  so  good  is 
if  sowed  in  the  spring.  A  year  ago  last  August,  my  neighbors, 
on  the  lands  on  which  they  raised  tobacco,  sowed  wheat,  and 
seeded  down  in  the  month  of  August.  I  left  three  acres,  en 
which  I  raised  tobacco  that  same  year,  until  spring,  iriiea  I 
ploughed  that  land,  harrowed  it  over  once,  then  sowed  mj 
oats,  harrowed  them  in,  sowed  herdsgrass  seed, — nothing  but 
herdsgrass, — and  rolled  it  in.    Last  haying  time^  those  nfi^ 
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bors  who  sowed  their  seed  in  August,  had  a  small  crop  of  sor- 
rel, and  that  is  all  they  had,  on  highly  cultivated  land  for  grass. 
I  mowed  two  heavy  crops  on  my  three  acres  which  I  sowed  in 
the  spring.  I  attributed  their  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
was  so  dry,  and  the  drouth  held  on  so  late  that  their  seed  did 
not  germinate. 

Mr.  Knowlton,  of  Upton.  I  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  fall  seeding.  I  very  much  prefer  seeding  in  August, 
but  when  the  land  is  so  dry  that  I  cannot  seed  in  August,  I 
defer  seeding  until  the  last  of  November,  so  late  that  the  seed 
will  not  germinate  that  fall.  I  have  tried  it  three  years,  and  I 
have  had  splendid  crops  in  every  instance.  I  tried  rye  in  the 
same  way,  and  had  good  crops  of  rye.  I  would  not  recommend 
this  pi^ctice  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  seed  in 
August,  for  I  believe  that  is  the  best  time  to  seed,  when  the 
season  is  favoi*able.  But  my  experience  has  been  very  unprof- 
itable in  sowing  grass-seed  on  dry  ground,  or  in  hot  weather ; 
the  drouth  has  killed  my  seed.  I  have  some  land  now  that  I 
have  got  to  turn  over  on  that  account.  The  grass  crop  is  my 
crop ;  I  am  going  to  abandon  the  hoed  crops ;  and  my  success 
has  been  good  in  seeding  even  as  late  as  the  last  of  November. 
I  have  not  had  a  failure,  either  in  rye  or  in  grass.  The  weeds 
trouble  me  more  in  the  spring  with  the  late  seeding  than  if  I 
sowed  in  August.  I  put  on  my  harrow,  sow  my  seed,  put  on 
my  bush  harrow  and  the  roller,  and  my  grass  gets  up  so  that  it 
overpowers  the  weeds,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  the  spring, 
but  when  I  sow  late,  I  do  have  some  trouble  with  the  weeds. 

Mr.  Boise,  of  Blandford.  Mr.  Knowlton  says  he  has  given 
up  the  hoed  crops.  We  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  can- 
not compete  in  raising  corn.  Grass  is  our  crop.  Then  the 
question  comes.  How  shall  we  revive  our  lands  where  the  grass 
roots  have  been  killed,  without  ploughing?  My  own  prac- 
tice has  been, — and  I  have  been  very  successful, — to  top-dress, 
put  on  the  harrow  in  the  fall,  and  tear  up  the  turf.  Then  I 
-went  on  and  sowed  herdsgrass  late  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
spring,  in  the  late  snows,  I  sowed  clover.  My  neighbors  thought 
I  was  spoiling  my  land,  and  that  I  should  not  get  any  grass ; 
but  I  have,  in  four  years,  more  than  trebled  the  capacity  of  my 
form  for  the  keeping  of  stock.  It  was  all  run  down  when  I 
took  it. 
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There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  getting  hay  in.  I  neTer 
want  but  one  day  to  make  my  hay,  and  I  cut  three  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  cut  one  day,  and  get  it  in  the  next.  But  there  are 
exceptions.  If  we  have  had  a  rain,  there  is  more  moisture  in 
the  ground,  so  that  the  hay  will  not  dry  so  quickly,  and  the 
juices  of  the  grass  will  not  be  absorbed  so  readily.  I  tiiink  that 
point  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ALUS,  of  Conway.  In  our  Connecticut  Biver  Valley, 
you  know  that  our  special  crop  is  tobacco ;  but  our  fanners 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  sowing  wheat  somewhat,  and  thej 
are  raising  very  good  crops — ^thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  seldom,  if  oyer,  plough  their  ground,  after  the  crop  of 
tobacco  is  taken  o£f.  They  merely  take  a  cultivator  and  rnn  it 
over  the  ground  until  they  get  it  about  level,  and  then  sow 
their  wheat  and  roll  it  down.  Those  who  have  tried  this  frfao, 
think  that  their  seed  is  more  likely  to  catch,  and  their  wheat 
also  less  likely  to  winter-kill  than  if  they  ploughed. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.    How  would  the  crop  compare  in  quantity  7 

Mr.  ALUS.  I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  had  better 
success,  after  tobacco,  in  having  my  grass  come  up  strong  and 
heavy,  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  have  been  told  again  and 
again,  that  I  was  ruining  my  farm  by  raising  tobacoo,  but  I 
have  followed  it  twelve  years.  I  have  turned  over  about  half 
the  land  that  I  used  to  mow  to  pasturage,  and  I  get  a  great 
deal  more  hay  than  I  did  before,  and  of  a  better  quah^.  I 
never  put  tobacco  on  any  piece  of  land  more  than  two  years  in 
succession.    Then  I  seed  it  down,  and  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.    How  is  the  manure  heap  ? 

Mr.  Allis.  If  it  is  not  as  big,  I  endeavor  to  make  it  as  bqg. 
I  aim  to  have  it  as  large  as  possible. 

Adjourned. 

Evening    Session. 

The  evening  meetirig  commenced  at  7}  o'clock.  There  was 
a  large  audience  in  attendance,  among  whom  were  maoj 
ladies. 

The  Chaikuan.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  yon 
this  evening,  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Washbubn,  the  governor  eket, 
who  will  preside  on  this  occasion: 
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BEMARKS  OF  HON.  WM.  B.  WASHBUBN. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Board : — ^It  has  giren 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-day.  With  some  of  you,  I 
hare  been  acquainted  for  years ;  others  are  comparatively 
strangers.  I  need  not  add  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  inter- 
ested in  the  exercises  thus  far,  and  especially  with  what  I  heard 
In  reference  to  this  county.  I  had  heard  of  it  before,  and 
thought  I  knew  something  of  it ;  and  when  your  good  chair- 
man presented  the  facts  and  statistics,  I  listened  to  him  with 
deep  interest ;  but  when  he  informed  me  afterwards  that  he 
had  given  us  only  about  one-half  of  the  facts,  I  really  felt  that 
I  should  go  back  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  known  but  lit- 
tle of  this  good  county,  and  feeling  a  deeper  interest  in  it  than 
I  ever  had  before. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  any  of  your  time.  I  know 
that  you  are  all  waiting  to  listen  to  him  who  is  always  ready, 
and  who  this  evening  has  to  present  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
to  you  all.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Frof.  Chadboubne,  who  will  now  favor  you  with  his  address. 

UTAH    AND    THE    MORMONS. 

BT  HON.  PAUL  A.  CHADBOURNE. 

Mr*  President  and  Members  of  the  Board: — Yfe  have  in 
the  midst  of  our  country  a  peculiar  people.  They  have 
religious  views  which  we  should  not  accept,  and  they  certainly 
have  some  practices  which  I  presume  we  should  not  be  inclined 
to  adopt.  But  it  is  an  old  adage, — so  old  that  it  is  written  in 
one  of  the  dead  languages, — that  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  learn 
evea  from  an  enemy.  It  is  certainly  lawful,  right  and  desir- 
able that  we  should  learn  from  every  great  experiment  that 
caa  be  tried  in  our  country ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
American  continent,  the  first  one  to  come  up  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  last  that  received  civilized  man,  is  the 
great  theatre  on  which  the  grand  experiments  of  the  world  are 
to  be  tried.  We  have  had  many  tried  here ;  many  in  govern- 
ment, many  in  religion,  and  others  still  remain  to  be  tried ; 
and  the  Mormon  people,  despised  by  many,  and,  as  I  believe,  a 
much-abused  people,  are  trying  an  experiment  to-day,  and  have 
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been  trying  it  for  twenty-five  years.  The  results  of  that  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  labor  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  maa 
in  this  country. 

In  order  to  understand  the  exact  conditions  of  that  expe^ 
iment,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  little  of  the  people  and  somethipg 
of  the  country  as  they  found  it;  and  then  to  speak  of  the 
results  of  their  industry.  I  speak  of  their  work  as  an  exper- 
iment, a  wonderful  one,  and  one  from  which  we  can  learn 
much,  because  it  has  been  tried  so  far  from  all  other  comma- 
nities  that  its  results  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  The  work  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  throughout  the  val- 
leys of  Utah,  has  not  been  affected,  and  cannot  be  affected,  by 
any  work  done  in  the  Eastern  States,  nor  by  any  done  in 
California.  It  stands  by  itself.  Therefore,  all  those  peculiar 
changes  of  which  I  shall  speak  to-night,  you  will  understand 
are  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Mormons  within  that  fine  belt 
of  mountains,  the  grand  Wahsatch,  that  surrounds  the  valley. 

We  are  to  remember,  also,  that  the  people  are  not,  as  a 
whole,  the  best  kind  to  try  an  experiment.  The  Mormon 
religion  is  of  such  a  nature,  that.it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Mormon  to  come  into  Fall  River,  or  into  Boston  or  New  York, 
and  collect  a  great  number  of  followers.  It  is  so  peculiar,  that 
it  requires  a  particular  class  of  minds  to  receive  it,  and  there- 
fore they  find  only  here  and  there  one,  all  over  the  world,  who 
will  receive  tit.  But  their  system  is  such  that  when  they  do 
find  one,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Denmark,  in 
Norway,  in  Sweden,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  who 
receives  that  religion,  they  bring  him  over,  if  he  desires  to 
come,  to  Utah,— to  Salt  Lake  City,— to  the  "  Zion  "  of  the  "Lat- 
ter-day Saints.*'  Therefore  the  Mormons  are  a  people  who 
haye  been  gathered  out  of  many  nations,  and  are  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  peculiar  people.  And  especially  so  in  this,— 
I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  disparagement  at  all,— -that 
the  mass  of  them  have  been  gathered  from  the  lower  rauks  of 
society.  There  you  have  a  hundred  thousand  people  brought 
together  from  different  portions  of  the  world ;  brought  t(^ther 
from  the  lower  ranks ;  many  of  them  poor,  ignorant,  coming 
there  in  great  poverty,  and  commencing  that  experiment  under, 
you  might  say,  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  We  are  to 
remember  all  this  in  considering  the  results  of  that  experiment. 
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Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  land  which  they  inhabit, 
and  see  how  they  found  it.  Just  think  of  our  land.  If  we  get 
into  the  cars  in  Boston,  and  go  on  day  and  night,  day  and  night, 
and  yet  day  and  night,  we  begin  to  hare  some  appreciation  of 
the  extent  of  this  wonderful  land  of  ours.  But  after  we  have 
crossed  the  Missouri  River,  having  gone  fifteen  hundred  miles — 
for  you  are  not  fairly  started  towards  Salt  Lake  until  you  reach 
Omaha,  and  have  found  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — we  start 
from  there,  and,  gradually  rising,  find  at  once  that  we  are  in  a 
different  region.  The  herbage  becomes  short.  It  is  a  treeless 
region,  except  where  the  water-courses  are.  We  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  the  grass  disappears.  As  we  go  on,  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  we  find  ourselves  passing  at  Sherman,  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Mount  Washington. 
Take  "  Oreylock,"  the  highest  point  in  Massachusetts,  and  take 
up  another  '^  Oreylock  "  right  from  the  ocean  and  pile  it  upon 
the  top  of  "  Oreylock,"  and  then  far  above  that  the  cars  will 
be  moving,  as  we  find  them  at  Sherman.  So  that  the  valleys 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  vastly  higher  than  the  highest 
land  we  have  in  Massachusetts.  The  lowest  point  in  the  valley 
of  Salt  Lake  is  over  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  so  tliat  if  we  could  sweep  everything  away  from  it,  Salt 
Lake  Valley  would  stand  as  a  lofty  mountain  as  compared  with 
the  general  level.  But  as  we  pass  on,  we  come  to  lofty  moun- 
tains— the  vast  range  of  the  Wahsatch.  Deep  rifts  cut  through 
them,  called  ^^  cafions,"  through  which  we  pass,  and  as  we  look 
up  on  either  side,  we  see  immense  limestone  walls  grooved  by 
the  old  glaciers  that  have  left  their  marks  upon  the  solid  layers 
of  quartz.  And  then  we  see  the  streams  rolling  onward  as  they 
have  rolled  so  many  thousands  of  years,  and  carrying  down, 
east  and  west,  into  the  central  portions  of  the  continent,  the 
water  from  the  snows  that  have  fallen  on  those  mountains. 

We  have  here  what  is  called  the  Oreat  American  Desert; 
and  the  question  arises  in  our  minds,  constantly  pressing  itself 
upon  us  as  we  go  on,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  across 
this  desert,  Is  it  possible  that  this  land  can  become  anything 
more  to  the  American  people  than  just  so  much  solid  earth  to 
hold  the  world  together  ?  Is  it  worth  anything  ?  Acres  and 
acres,  miles  and  miles  of  sage-brush,  so  called,  that  is,  a  kind 
of  wormwood,  that  will  only  grow  where  water  seldom  if  ever 
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falls,  and  where  little  else  can  flourish.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  desert  ?  We  find  at  once  that  it  is  over-drainage.  Thero 
is  probably  some  land  that  needs  to  be  drained ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  it  has  been  over-drained.  Salt  Lake  Yallej  is  a  good 
example  of  this  sort  of  land.  You  see  on  the  way  through 
this  desert  the  marks  of  an  immense  number  of  old  lakes,  prob- 
ably most  of  them  of  fresh  water,  although  the  great  lake  of 
Utah  Yalley  is  now  salt,  as  I  shall  explain.  From  the  centnl 
position  of  our  country,  we  find  rivers  rolling  to  the  east  and 
west  and  carrying  off  the  surplus  water ;  and  those  rivers,  roll* 
ing  on  for  thousands  of  years,  have  worn  deep  channels  through 
the  rocks,  in  some  instances  a  thousand  feet.  Lieut.  Povdl 
told  me  that,  going  down  the  Colorado,  he  could  count  almosft 
the  whole  of  the  geological  series  where  that  river  had  made 
its  way  down  through  the  solid  strata.  These  rivers,  running 
east  and  west  for  thousands  of  years,  cutting  their  channda 
deeper  and  deeper,  have  cut  through  the  edges  of  many  of 
those  lakes  and  have  drained  them.  And  they  are  the  nsfc 
drains,  taking  out  from  the  centre  of  our  continent  the  waters 
too  rapidly,  and  carrying  them  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  ooe 
side,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other.  And  therefore  we 
have  this  vast  region,  the  American  Desert,  so  called,  which  is 
over-drained ;  so  that  trees  and  plants  that  require  water  eaa 
only  grow  around  the  mountains,  and  in  certain  places  in  the 
valleys  where  the  waters  from  the  mountains  accumulate.  The 
great  mass  of  the  land  is  a  barren  waste,  covered  with  the  sage- 
brush that  marks  the  desert. 

In  Salt  Lake  Yalley,  and  all  around  that  r^on,  we  have  a 
country  which  is  not  drained  at  all  into  the  ocean*  How  does 
it  happen,  then,  that  this  becomes  such  a  barren  waste?  It 
happens  just  in  this  way :  — that  the  water,  being  drained  off 
towards  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  towards  the  Padiic 
on  the  other,  we  have  here  a  basin  that  can  receive  water  (slf 
as  it  comes  from  the  mountains  on  either  side ;  and  those  moaii- 
tains  upon  either  side  condense  the  water  from  the  clouds  before 
it  comes  over  that  great  valley ;  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
snow  upon  their  summits,  and  as  it  melts  and  rolls  down  into 
the  valley,  we  should  expect,  of  course,  that  the  valley  would 
in  time  become  filled  with  water.  That  is  not  the  result,  hov- 
ever ;  because  the  wind  that  comes  from  the  south  in  the  wBf 
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mer,  sweeping  orer  the  barren  sand  that  in  tbe  daytime  is 
heated  up  almost  to  the  burning  point,  becomes  so  hot  and 
thirsty  that,  when  it  sweeps  over  this  valley,  it  just  takes  a 
shaving  of  water  from  that  lake  and  carries  it  over  the  moun- 
taius,  to  be  deposited  on  the  other  side  or  carried  further 
north.  That  process  is  carried  on  all  summer,  and  it  is  so 
rapid  that  water  enough  never  falls  there  to  cause  the  lake  to 
rise  so  that  it  can  roll  over  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains 
and  be  emptied  into  the  ocean. 

When  the  Mormons  came  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  thQ  evap- 
oration from  the  valley  was  just  equal  to  the  water  that 
gathered  in  it  from  all  sources,  so  as  to  leave  as  a  residuum  the 
old  original  Salt  Lake,  which  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
long  by  forty  wide.  And  it  was  salt  as  salt  water  could  be ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  streams  that  come  down  into  that  valley 
formerly  flowed  over  salt  beds-^some  of  them  perfectly  solid 
masses  of  salt,  so  that  it  can  be  quarried  as  you  do  granite. 
You  may  take  out  immense  blocks  of  salt,  in  some  places,  and 
look  through  them  as  you  do  through  window  glass,  so  clear 
and  beautiful  are  they.  Salt  Lake  having  no  outlet,  the  water 
and  salt  which  are  carried  down  there  remain  in  the  lake, 
except  as  the  water  evaporates ;  and  although  to-day  Salt  Lake 
undoubtedly  contains  nearly  twice  as  much,  water  as  it  did 
when  the  Mormons  went  there,  it  is  still  so  very  salt,  that  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  water  flows  into  the  shallow 
places  on  either  side,  and  afterwards  dries  up,  you  can  shovel 
up  just  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  most  beautiful  salt. 

Now  I  have  touched  upon  a  point  upon  which  I  must  enlarge 
right  here.  I  say  that  Salt  Lake  contains  nearly  or  quite  twice 
as  much  water  as  it  did  when  the  Mormons  came  through 
Emigration  Cafion,  and,  coming  in  sight  of  the  lake,  burst  out 
into  the  song — ^'  Now  Zion's  banner  is  unfurled,"  thinking 
they  were  led  there  by  God,  and  determined  to  fix  their  homes 
there.  This  valley  presents  a  problem  in  physical  geography ; 
and  I  want  to  make  a  statement  respecting  it,  because  the 
experience  of  the  Mormons  will  perhaps  serve  to  correct  some 
of  our  opinions  in  regard  to  physical  geography,  and  will  sug- 
gest some  problems  for  us  to  study  upon.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  valley ; 
but  I  will  give  the  facts.    That  great  lake,  one  hundred  miles 
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in  length  by  forty  in  width,  has  risen  regularly  one  foot  &t 
least  a  year,  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  water  in  that  lake  is 
now  ten  feet  deeper  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Now,  if  you 
take  ten  feet  from  the  surface  of  that  lake, — ^as  it  extends  orer 
so  much  of  the  country,  it  has  eaten  up  immense  quantities  of 
land  every  year, — I  say,  if  you  take  ten  feet  from  the  surface 
of  that  lake  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  nearly  as 
much  water  as  in  all  the  lake  underneath,  because  it  is  a  com- 
paratively shallow  lake ;  and  the  portion  underneath  occupies 
so  much  less  area,  that  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying 
that  the  water  is  twice  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-four  years  ago 
when  the  Mormons  came  there.  If  we  look  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  we  see  the  old  beaches  where  the  lake  once  wore 
its  way  into  that  solid  rock,  showing  that  where  Salt  Lake 
City  now  is,  was  once  deep  down  in  the  water.  The  lake  is 
now  slowly  rising,  and  if  the  process  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  last  ten  years  should  continue,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Salt  Lake  problem  will  be  solved  ;  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
solution  ;  for  the  water  will  rise  and  wash  far  above  it  on  the 
mountain  side.  But  it  is  not  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  alope,  or 
immediately  around  the  lake,  but  in  all  the  valleys  around 
there  and  throughout  that  territory,  that  the  water  is  increasing 
in  quantity.  Capt.  Stover,  who  went  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
told  me  that  ten  years  ago  he  cut  grass  on  the  borders  of 
Stockton  Lake,  where  now  the  water  is  forty  feet  deep.  He 
said  that  then  there  were  no  fishes  except  small  ones  in  the  lit- 
tle streams  there,  and  now  there  is  a  large  lake,  forty  feet  deep 
in  the  deepest  part,  and  well  stocked  with  large  and  beautiful 
fishes.  When  you  pass  up  and  down  throughout  the  Territorjt 
as  I  have  done  this  summer,  you  will  find  evidence  that  in  all 
the  streams  the  amount  of  water  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
the  Mormons  regard  it  as  a  direct  interposition  of  God.  They 
think  it  a  special  providence  in  their  behalf,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it,  when  I  see  what  it  has  done  for  their  valley.  Brig- 
ham  Young's  son  once  told  me — not  on  a  religious  matter, 
but  I  could  see  that  he  believed  in  it  as  a  religious  matter- 
that  he  had  just  come  from  a  certain  settlement  in  the  sontheni 
part  of  the  Territory,  where  this  increase  of  water  was  very 
manifest.  He  said  that  the  water  was  constantly  increasing, 
and  new  springs  were  bursting  out.    "  Now,"  he  says, "  twdw 
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years  ago  they  went  down  there  and  planted  a  little  settlement ; 
and  they  estimated  the  amount  of  water  there  was  there,  and 
our  people  have  become  very  accurate  and  exact  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  water  required  for  the  use  of  every  family,  and 
also  for  the  raising  of  the  products  of  the  earth.  We  calcu- 
lated there  was  water  enough  in  that  place  for  twelve  families, 
and  we  located  them  there.  I  have  just  returned  from  there, 
and  there  is  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  all."  I  could  see  at  once  the  effect  upon  his 
mind. 

Now,  this  increase  of  water  is  a  part  of  the  problem  that  we 
have  to  consider.  Let  us  see  exactly  what  has  taken  place.  I 
saw  it  stated  in  a  paper  within  a  very  short  time,  that  Prof. 
Henry  has  made  the  statement  that  the  observations  compared 
at  Washington  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  shown  that  the 
cutting  off  of  the  Torests  does  not  affect  the  rain-fall^  as  has 
been  popularly  supposed.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  do  not  get 
something  here  that  bears  upon  that  point.  Perhaps  he  is 
right  about  it,  and  perhaps  we  have  not  looked  in  the  right 
direction.    I  am  much  disposed  to  think  we  have  not. 

What  have  the  Mormons  been  doing  to  increase  the  amount 
of  water  ?  Let  us  look  at  that  question  first,  and  then  we  have 
some  other  aspects  of  the  case  to  consider.  Certainly  one  thing 
they  have  been  doing  is  to  cut  off  the  wood  through  these  caH- 
ons.  Not  only  have  they  been  cutting  it  off  very  rapidly  them- 
selves, but  fires  have  gone  through  there  and  burned  up  immense 
quantities,  so  that  the  number  of  trees  around  Salt  Lake  Valley 
is  very  much  less  than  it  was  when  the  Mormons  went  there. 
We  certainly  cannot  then^  attribute  the  increase  in  the  water  to 
the  trees  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  ca&ons.  The  water  almost 
entirely  falls  upon  the  mountains  and  runs  down  into  the  val- 
leys. The  water  falls  mainly  in  the  form  of  snow  in  winter,  and 
this  snow  finds  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  valleys.  In  my 
opinion,  the  increase  of  water  through  all  that  Territory, — and  I 
TTish  to  say  here  that  I  am  now  touching  upon  a  point  that  I  do 
not  feel  certain  about  at  all;  the  facts  I  am  certain  about, 
because  I  have  seen  them ;  I  am  now  touching  upon  theories, 
and  perhaps  against  those  theories  which  have  seemed  to  be 
-vrell  established, — I  say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  increase  of  water 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  valley  (and  of  course  the  increase 
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of  water  throughout  this  valley  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
our  ability  to  use  the  rest  of  that  land  through  the  Bockj 
Mountains) — ^that  increase,  I  say,  depends  not  upon  the 
greater  fall  of  water,  by  any  means,  but  upon  the  prevention  of 
evitporation.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  condition  of  things  yns 
when  the  Mormons  came  there.  Here  was  this  immense  yalley, 
most  of  it  a  barren  plain,  so  that  in  the  summer  time  it  was  so 
hot  that  the  winds  came  over  it  thirsty  and  ready  to  lick  up  the 
waters  and  carry  them  over  the  mountains,  and  the  water  that 
came  from  the  mountains  and  through  the  caSions  came  dowa 
in  streams  which  made  their  way  with  the  greatest  rapiditf  to 
Salt  Lake.  There  was  that  lake  and  the  streams,  there  being 
no  trees  or  anything  upon  their  banks  to  prevent  evaporation, 
all  exposed  at  once  to  the  hot  wind  that  came  from  the  south, 
which,  having  no  trees  in  its  way,  swept  along  very  rapidly,  and 
constantly  carried  this  water  off.  Now  let  us- see  what  the  Mor* 
mons  did.  They  stopped  this  water  coming  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  canons.  They  dug  canals  all  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  and,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  come  down  into  the 
lake,  they  carried  it  along  in  the  canals,  keeping  them  all  the 
time  full,  and  then  they  tapped  them  in  a  hundred  places,  taking 
the  water  along  in  rivulets,  making  this  whole  land  like  a  sponge, 
and  not  allowing  the  water  to  go  down  into  Salt  Lake  until  it 
had  permeated  the  soil.  Well,  you  say  that  so  much  water  is 
apparently  lost, — that  Salt  Lake,  having  so  much  less  water 
coming  into  it,  would  be  so  much  smaller.  But  these  canals  go 
through  land  that  is  now  covered  with  herbage  of  every  kind, 
and  rows  of  cotton-wood  trees  and  other  trees,  which  shoot  ap 
as  if  by  magic.  And  that  is  not  only^the  case  in  the  coinpa> 
atively  small  territory  about  Salt  Lake,  but  all  through  that  val- 
ley. Most  people  who  have  visited  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  few  dars^ 
come  back  thinking  they  understand  the  whole  Mormon  question. 
The  truth  is,  they  see  but  a  small  sprinkling  of  the  Mormons 
there.  They  ought  to  go  down  through  the  Territory  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  find  out  what  they 
have  done.  We  find  now  the  valley  tlirough  this  entire  Tiff- 
ritory,  instead  of  being  a  dry,  barren  plain,  over  which  the 
wind  used  to  pass  so  rapidly,  a  country  covered  with  vegetation, 
with  grass,  with  corn,  with  grain  of  various  kinds,  and  with 
groves  of  trees,  so  that  the  wind,  in  the  first  place,  moving  up 
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through  the  valley,  is  checked  by  the  trees,  and  when  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  probably  does  not  move  up  the  valley 
with  half  the  rapidity  it  did.  And  then  remember  that,  on  the 
surface,  instead  of  passing  over  hot,  barren  sand,  it  passes  over 
fresh  herbage,  so  that  we  have  all  through  that  valley  a  layer*  of 
air  that  moves  comparatively  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
charged  with  moisture,  so  that,  when  it  strikes  the  great  Salt 
Lake,  instead  of  being  a  rapidly  moving  current  of  air,  hot  and 
thirsty,  it  is  moving  comparatively  slow,  is  nearly  saturated 
with  water,  and  has  no  longer  any  ability  to  take  up  the  waters 
of  the  lake  as  it  formerly  did.  Therefore  the  waters  accu- 
mulate, and  so  over  the  whole  surface  (and  this  is  true  of  all 
these  places)  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  introduction  of 
trees  to  prevent  the  rapid  movement  of  the  currents  of  air,  and 
also  by  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  with  this  veg- 
etation. That  is  my  explanation  of  the  increase  of  water  in 
that  valley.  It  is  not  that  any  more  water  has  fallen  there, — 
perhaps  not  so  much,  certainly  not  any  more, — ^but  I  believe  it  is 
because  the  water  is  saved. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  may  seem  to  bear  against  this 
theory. .  It  is  asserted  by  the  Mormons — ^I  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  so  or  not — ^that  the  rains  are  more  frequent  in  Salt  Lake 
City  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  first  came 
there.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  more  water  falls  there. 
Let  us  look  at  that  a  moment.  I  have  been  over  this  country, 
back  and  fortli,  eight  times,  and  have  spent  two  seasons  there, 
and  I  have  watched  this  thing  very  carefully.  The  rains  they 
0peak  of  as  faUing  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  around  there,  are 
showers;  and  I  have  noticed  this  respecting  them,  that  the 
clouds  are  generally  of  small  extent  and  hang  very  low.  Every 
shower  that  I  have  seen  there  has  apparently  commenced  within 
the  mountain  ranges.  It  appears  as  though  these  showers  are 
fbrmed  from  the  vapor  rising  from  the  valley,  and  condensed 
by  the  cold  currents  of  air  that  come  over  the  mountains.  As 
there  is  a  larger  evaporating  surface  and  less  movement  of  wind 
near  the  surface  than  formerly,  more  vapor  accumulates  in  the 
air  than  when  the  country  was  bare  of  vegetation.  The  water 
that  falls  is  not  directly  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific — ^in  that 
case  it  would  be  a  real  addition  to  the  water  in  the  valley — ^but 
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is  just  the  coming  back  of  what  went  up,  instead  of  its  being 
carried  over  the  mountains  as  it  formerly  was. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  is  very  interesting  con- 
nected with  this  problem  which  they  are  solving;  and  that  is  iho 
change  of  climate.  I  notice  that,  in  giving  a  report  of  a  lectare 
that  I  gave  the  other  night,  the  papers  mixed  things  up  a  little, 
as  they  sometimes  do.  They  reported  me  as  saying  there  were 
formerly  frosts  every  month  in  the  year  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
may  be  true,  but  I  didn't  say  that.  What  I  did  say  was,  ihzt 
there  are  parts  of  the  valley  where  formerly  there  were  frosts 
every  month  of  the  year,  where  now  they  can  raise  corn  and  the 
most  tender  vegetables  with  the  greatest  ease.  No  trouble  firom 
frosts  at  all.  The  frost  was  so  common  in  the  valley,  that  when 
the  Mormons  came  to  Fort  Bridger,  and  old  Bridger  asked  where 
they  were  going,  and  they  told  him  they  were  going  over  the 
mountains  to  live,  he  said,  ^^  Ton  may  as  well  go  back,  for  yon 
will  find  nothing  to  eat."  They  told  him,  "  We  have  got  the 
seed  that  we're  going  to  plant."  "  Plant ! "  said  he, "  I'll  give 
you  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  bushel  of  corn  you  raise  tliere." 
It  would  take  a  large  treasure  to  buy  at  that  rate  the  busheb 
of  corn  that  can  be  raised  in  that  vaUey  now.  In  San  Fete 
Oounty,  especially,  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  went  there 
told  me  that,  every  month  in  the  year,  they  bad  not  only  frosts, 
but  quite  severe  frosts ;  but  when  I  was  there  this  sammer  I 
saw  all  the  agricultural  products  that  man  could  desire,  raised 
in  the  greatest  abimdance.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
Why,  this  same  condition  of  the  country  that  rendered  ot^K)- 
ration  so  rapid  when  the  Mormons  first  came  there,  caused 
radiation  to  be  excessive  the  air  was  perfectly  dear  nearly  all 
the  time ;  it  was  free  from  moisture,  and  therefore,  when  the 
sun  was  down,  radiation  took  place  with  very  great  rapdity. 
The  surface  became  cold,  and  the  frosts  were  severe.  Bat  now 
their  process  of  bringing  the  waters  down  from  the  mountains, 
making  them  fill  the  whole  land  and  cover  it  with  vegetation, 
causes  the  moisture  to  rise  up  in  the  air ;  the  cold  air  from  the 
mountains  condenses  that  moisture,  and  that  protects  the  sor- 
face  of  the  earth  like  a  covering,  and  therefore  the  frosts  are 
prevented.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  why  they  disappear, 
although  many  of  the  Mormons  look  upon  the  change  as  a 
miracle.     It  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
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those  laws  of  God  which  control  the  whole  universe ;  and  when 
we  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  accept  that  curse  of  labor  which 
is  a  blessing  as  we  are  now,  the  verj  elements  respond  to  our 
work,  and  meet  us  almost  half  way,  if  we  only  know  how  to 
meet  them  and  take  advantage  of  them.  Here,  then,  in  this 
valley,  where  Bridger  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  for 
every  bushel  of  corn  they  would  raise,  we  find  that  the  water 
is  becoming  more  and  more  abundant  every  year, — that  the 
frosts  are  driven  back, — so  that  many  parts  of  that  valley  are 
like  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  New  England ;  and  in  a  very 
few  years  I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  our 
land.  So  much  for  the  physical  geography  of  Umt  country, 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there.  The  study  of 
those  changes  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  us,  for  you 
will  see  at  once  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  immense  quantities  of  land 
through  all  that  mountain  region.  That  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance ;  not,  perhaps,  because  we  want  so  many  more 
acres  of  land,  but  because  of  the  desirability,  as  was  stated 
here  this  afternoon,  of  raising  the  various  articles  of  food  where 
-we  want  to  consume  them.  When  the  lumberman  goes  into 
Aroostook  County  to  cut  down  his  trees,  he  must  eat ;  and  if 
you  can  raise  his  food  there  upon  the  ground,  you  make  it 
better  for  the  lumberman  and  better  for  the  farmer.  Now  these 
ranges  of  mountains  are  perfectly  filled  with  metals.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  country  in  the  world.  And  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  that,  in  connection  with  such  immense  mineral  treas- 
ures as  those  mountains  contain,  we  should  be  able  to  know 
tfaatin  every  little  valley  where  the  water  from  the  melting 
snow  runs  down  and  gathers  in  springs  or  in  small  lakes,  if  we 
will  take  hold  and  cultivate  the  land,  we  shall  find  the  climate 
continually  growing  better,  and  the  water  increasing  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  we  may  have  near  the  mines  the  very  things 
which  the  miners  want  to  consume. 

Here  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Mormons  have  done : 
Twenty-four  years  ago,  last  July,  they  first  saw  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley— most  of  it  a  perfect  desert.  They  came  there  in  poverty, 
came  there  persecuted;  for,  whatever  we  may  say  of  their 
religion,  they  came  there  a  persecuted  people,  and  in  the  great- 
est poverty.    As  some  of  them  told  me,  they  bad  to  go  down 
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in  the  lowlands  and  dig  thistle  roots  month  after  month  to 
live.  They  came  there  in  that  condition,  and  now  we  hare 
that  whole  yallej  teeming  with  flocks  and  abounding  with  corn 
and  the  finest  fruits  that  grow  anywhere ;  all  prepared  before- 
hand for  those  mines  that  are  now  opening  with  such  richness 
all  through  those  mountains.  If  you  take  up  the  papers  70a 
will  see  very  seyere  things  said  about  the  Mormons,  becaose 
they  refused  to  let  their  people  go  into  the  mines.  It  is  said 
that  they  kept  them  from  mining,  kept  them  from  riches,  etc. 
But  when  I  look  at  that  people  as  they  are,  and  remember  irhat 
they  were,  and  how  they  came  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Mormon  leaders  did  not  only  the  wisest  but  the  kindest  thing 
they  could  do.  Suppose  they  had  sent  those  poor,  ignorant 
people  into  the  mines  searching  for  minerals  in  the  days  when 
they  hadn't  enough  to  live  upon  in  the  valley,  what  a  poor, 
miserable  set  of  men  you  would  have  had  all  through  that  ral- 
ley !  The  leaders  said, "  Tour  first  duty  is  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  to  raise  crops,  and  lay  up  a  store  of  com  and  wheat— 
enough  for  yourselves  and  your  families."  They  insisted  upon 
that,  and  the  people  followed  their  advice.  I  do  not  belieTe  at 
all  in  the  Mormon  system,  you  understand,  but  I  do  beliere  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  advice.  I  believe  that  the  people  are  richer 
and  happier  by  far  to-day,  in  consequence  of  having  folloved 
that  advice,  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  spread 
through  those  mountains,  digging — they  knew  not  for  what; 
and  left  the  valley  as  it  was — a  desert.  They  would  have  been 
doing  the  most  unwise  thing,  and  we  should  have  had  pestilence 
and  famine  instead  of  the  plenty  we  see  now  everywhere.  Now 
the  time  has  come  when  llie  mountains  can  be  dug  from  top  to 
bottom,  for  food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  finest  wheat  that 
ever  grew  is  raised  in,  San  Pete  County,  and  sold  for  half  a 
dollar  a  bushel. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  something  in  regard  to  the  Mormon 
mode  of  cultivation.  Of  course,  they  depend  entirely  upon 
irrigation ;  because,  when  I  say  that  water  sometimes  falls,  70a 
understand  that  it  is  not  enough,  by  any  means,  to  insure  crope. 
No  crop  can  be  produced,  in  most  of  that  country,  without 
irrigation.  Therefore,  no  land  can  be  cultivated  except  that 
which  can  be  irrigated ;  and  in  order  to  be  irrigated,  it  must 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  streams  that  come  out  of  the 
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mountains.    But  it  happens,  in  a  country  which  is  made  up 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  that  almost  all  of  the  land  is  so  sit- 
uated,— the  great  portion  of  it  is  so  situated, — ^that  water  can  be 
brought  upon  it.  There  are  benches  or  old  beaches  running  along 
the  mountains  and  sloping  towards  the  valleys,  and  by  digging 
large  canals  on  them,  and  then  by  tapping  these  with  small  canals, 
you  can  bring  the  water  down  upon  the  valley  for  irrigation.  This 
is  a  thing  that  could  not  be  done  except  under  a  system  of  organ- 
ized labor ;  and  here  we  have  another  thing  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration, — I  don't  believe  in  the  Mormon  system  which  does 
even  this,  because  I  believe  man  should  be  independent, — ^but 
here  is  cooperation ;  and  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion.   It  is  to  be  a  great  thing,  and  we  have  not  begun  to  study 
the  subject  enough.    The  cooperation  here  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader—- just  the  same  sort  of  cooperation  that  there  is  in  an 
army  when  it  has  a  general  at  the  head  of  it  who  commands 
his  subordinate  officers,  and  his  officers  command  the  privates^ 
and  every  man  has  to  go  just  where  they  say.    That  is  mainly 
the  sort  of  cooperation  there  is  among  the  Mormons.     You 
know  that  in  such  a  way  you  get  an  efficient  army,  and  in  this 
way  they  have  secured  great  efficiency  in  working  out  this  prob- 
lem.   Labor  is  organized  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that 
Salt  Lake  territory  in  such  a  way  as  it  is  not  organized  in  any 
other  part  of  our  land.    You  have  Brigham  Young,  that  old, 
stalwart  fellow,  whose  nod  moves  all  Mormondom,  and  who  is 
nobody's  fool ;  with  a  big  head  and  bigger  neck,  a  jaw  like  a 
lion,  and  whose  will  few  can  withstand.    He  has  an  eye  also  for 
business.    He  is  a  shrewd  business  man ;  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  in  all  temporal  matters.    Of  course,  he  makes  mis- 
takes, like  all  other  men ;  but,  take  it  by  and  large,  Brigham 
IToung's  judgment  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  man  that  can  be 
found.    And  he  has  wrought  out  results  in  agriculture,  in  rail- 
roads and  in  telegraphs,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  said 
there  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  has  equalled  him  with  the 
same  means.    He  sets  in  motion  the  whole  of  this  machinery, 
and  then  there  are  men  under  him,  in  subordinate  places,  set- 
ting in  motion   the  machinery  in  smaller  circles,  so  that,  in 
every  settlement,  they  have  a  bishop,  and  the  bishop  is  not  only 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people,  but  he  looks  after  temporal 
matters.    He  is  the  man  to  whom  they  all  go  for  advice ;  he 
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receives  directions  from  headquarters,  and  everything  goes 
according  to  his  will.  In  this  way,  you  will  see  that  these 
people,  although  they  may  be  ignorant,  although  they  may  be 
brought  in  by  ship-loads,  and  distributed  among  those  settle- 
ments, are  set  to  the  work  they  can  do  the  best.  The  ▼hole 
thing  is  organized,  and  when  you  go  up  and  down  throogh  the 
Territory,  see  what  they  have  done,  see  the  amount  of  labor 
that  they  have  thrown  away,  in  one  sense,  in  building  those 
great  forts  to  protect  themselves  and  their  cattle  from  the 
Indians,  the  roads  they  have  made,  the  canals  they  have  dag,— 
why,  there  are  four  hundred  thousand  rods  of  these  caoAls, 
besides  those  minute  canals  or  ditches  that  lead  the  waters  to 
every  field ;  really  the  work  they  have  done  is  astounding,— 
when  you  look  at  all  this,  you  see  that  nothing  but  perastait 
industry,  under  a  most  perfect  organization,  could  have  accom- 
plished what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  Territory  in  the 
time  they  have  been  there.  I  don't  believe  the  wo^ld  can  shov 
another  example  to  match  it.  That  is  an  important  lesson  in 
regard  to  what  can  be  done  by  cooperation.  If  we  could  have 
something  that  acts  spontaneously  from  the  people ;  if  we  could 
have  that  people  or  any  other  work  together  for  the  commoa 
good,  one  hour's  labor  would  be  worth  what  two  are  nov. 
Besides,  when  you  find  a  people  organized  like  that,  thej  ha^e 
no  time  for  mischief.  Everybody  works.  When  you  go  9M9J 
from  Salt  Lake  City  down  into  the  Territory,  you  cannot  find 
any  tobacco  nor  liquor.  They  do  not  believe  in  either. 
When  you  take  a  people  like  that,  temperate,  working  all  the 
time,  and  saving,  and  all  working  under  an  organization,  joa 
see  wonderful  results.  Poor  as  they  were  when  they  began,  and 
bringing  in  multitudes  of  poor  people  all  the  time,  they  are 
still  a  comparatively  rich  people. 

The  most  perfect  cooperation  is  to  be  found  in  this  water 
system.  The  people  live  in  villages.  And  here  is  another 
wise  thing.  They  do  not  make  a  farm  here,  and  put  a  house 
on  the  corner  of  that,  and  then  another  farm  there,  and  pat  a 
house  on  the  corner  of  that,  and  so  on ;  but  they  put  thdr  houses 
pretty  near  together.  And  then  their  farms  are  not  large: 
they  cannot  have  large  farms  on  this  system.  There  can  be  no 
skinning,  where  you  have  to  irrigate  every  foot  of  land  you 
cultivate.    It  is  condensed  husbandry.    Here  we  get  another 
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good  thing.  Each  one  can  have  only  a  small  amount  of  lacidy 
because  it  must  be  watered,  must  be  carefully  tended,  and  eveiy 
single  inch  must  be  made  to  produce  all  it  can.  The  houses 
being  near  together,  the  people  can  get  readily  to  church,  to 
the  school-houses,  and  to  the  places  of  amusement. 

Then  comes  the  time  for  letting  the  water  on  to  the  crops. 
From  the  large  canals  many  small  canals  come  down  by  each 
man's  land.  There  must  be  enough  of  them,  so  that  each  man 
can  have  control  of  one  of  those  canals  long  enough  to  pei^ 
fectly  irrigate  his  lands.  That  is  the  problem ;  and  the  best 
men  in  the  community  arrange  this  matter — determine  where 
the  canals  shall  go,  how  long  the  water  shall  be  taken  from  each 
canal,  where  it  shall  be  brought  in  order  that  the  land  may  be 
perfectly  irrigated;  and  they  decide  that  such  a  man  can  have 
the  water  so  many  hours  to-day,  and  so  many  hours  three  days 
from  now.  Every  man  knows  the  time  when  he  can  turn  the 
water  on  his  land,  and  when  it  must  be  turned  off;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  is  midnight,  or  cock-crowing,  or  any  other 
time,  when  that  moment  comes,  he  must  be  ready  to  turn  the 
water  on  his  land.  And  not  only  that,  but  before  that  time 
comes,  the  ditches  must  be  cleared  out,  and  everything  arranged, 
80  that,  when  the  water  is  turned  on,  it  will  go  where  it  is 
needed.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  whole  system  makes 
men  wary  and  watchful,  makes  them  look  out  beforehand.  A 
man  knows,  for  instance,  that  to-night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he 
may  turn  the  water  on  to  his  garden  for  three  hours,  and  that 
when  it  has  run  three  hours,  his  neighbor  can  turn  it  on  to  his 
garden,  and  if  be  oversleeps,  his  garden  must  go  dry ;  there  is 
no  help  for  him.  Or  if  his  ditches  are  not  prepared,  so  that 
the  water  can  run  along  readily,  his  crops  must  suffer.  You 
see,  the  man  must  have  everything  in  readiness,  the  ditches  all 
arranged  properly,  and  when  the  time  comes,  he  takes  the  water 
from  the  large  canal,  and  it  passes  along  through  the  smaller 
canals  in  his  grounds  the  length  of  time  that  is  allowed  him, 
and  then  the  next  man  takes  it.  It  is  so  arranged  that  each 
man  shall  have  enough  for  the  particular  crop  that  he  raises. 
Notliing  but  the  most  perfect  cooperation,  under  a  rigid  system, 
could  possibly  control  that  thing,  among  so  many  people,  and 
with  so  many  interests,  when  we  consider  what  human  nature 
is ; — and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  quite  as  much  human  nature 
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among  the  Mormons  as  there  is  among  other  people.    We  have 
seen  some  instances  of  it,  at  any  rate. 

Yon  see,  then,  that  the  drouth  and  the  frosts  they  have  man- 
aged to  conquer,  to  some  extent.  There  is  almost  always 
some  enemy  that  is  very  difficult  to  conquer ;  and  they  have 
had  two  enemies  there :  one  is  the  crickets,  and  the  other  the 
grasshoppers,  or  the  ^^  hoppers,"  as  they  call  them.  The  crick- 
ets, which  came  first,  they  have  little  trouble  from  now.  Thef 
are  large,  black  insects,  almost  as  long  as  your  finger,  which 
came  down  from  the  mountains  in  vast  numbers.  They  came 
even  the  first  year  the  Mormons  commenced  their  work  there, 
and  they  would  have  eaten  up  almost  the  whole  of  their  crops, 
if  they  had  not  turned  out  in  full  force,  to  destroy  them.  Fo^ 
innately,  these  insects  do  not  fly,  and  the  Mormons  dug  ditches 
around  their  crops,  and  the  women  and  children  stood  with 
mauls  and  killed  the  crickets  as  they  fell  into  the  ditch^.  In 
this  way  they  destroyed  myriads  of  tliem.  Now  occurred  a 
curious  thing,  that  they  deem  a  miracle.  When  these  crickets 
were  so  very  numerous,  there  came  a  bird,  in  immense  nmii- 
hers,  and  made  war  upon  them.  They  call  the  bird  a  kind  of 
gull.  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  think  it  is  a  gull,  or  some 
bird  of  a  similar  character.  They  came,  as  I  said,  in  immense 
numbers,  and  covered  the  fields.  And  it  seems  as  though  ther 
were  made  to  destroy  these  insects,  for  not  only  would  they  eat 
them  greedily,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  filled,  they  would  throv 
up  what  they  had  eaten,  and  eat  again !  They  would  stand 
from  morning  till  night  killing  those  crickets.  This  is  vouched 
for  by  many  persons ;  and  in  their  books  they  refer  to  it  as  a 
miracle.  As  there  was  no  flock  of  crickets  when  I  was  there, 
and  the  birds  do  not  come  except  when  the  crickets  are  there, 
I  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  specimen.  The  Mormons  con- 
sider it  a  kind  of  sacred  bird.  One  of  the  meet  intellige&t  of 
their  number  said  to  me,  when  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  one 
of  these  birds,  *^  You  could  not  do  anything  that  would  be  a 
greater  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  Mormons,  iriio  ctmo 
into  this  valley  first,  than  to  kill  one  of  those  birds.'' 

But  they  have,  as  I  said,  another  enemy, — ^the  "hopper,"— 
which  they  cannot  get  into  these  ditches,  because  they  flj  in 
such  numbers  as  really,  at  times,  to  darken  the  sun,  like  a  dead 
passing  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.    Some  fects  will  diov 
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jotL  the  number  and  the  Toracity  of  this  insect.  This  saoie 
Mormon  told  me  that  the  first  time  they  came  upon  his  land, 
he  had  a  piece  of  com  planted  in  a  place  that  I  know  very  well, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  cailon,  and  it  was  just  coming  out  in  tas- 
sel. They  do  not  wait  until  the  corn  or  the  grain  gets  a  little 
hard ;  they  will  not  injure  it  then ;  it  is  when  it  is  in  a  soft  and 
succulent  state  that  they  attack  it.  He  said  that  they  came  to 
that  piece  of  com  one  morning,  and  the  second  night  after, 
there  was  not  a  single  particle  of  it  to  be  seen.  They  had  not 
only  eaten  off  every  leaf  and  stalk,  but  eaten  the  roots  down 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  land  looked  as  if  no  corn  had  ever 
been  planted  upon  it.  He  said,  and  others  have  told  me,  that 
they  have  seen  one  of  those  flocks  come  on  to  a  wheat- field  in 
the  morning,  where  the  wheat  was  all  headed  out,  and  at  night 
not  a  vestige  could  be  seen  in  the  whole  field ;  it  had  been 
gnawed  down  into  the  very  ground,  just  as  far  as  they  could 
find  a  particle  of  the  plant.  And  they  sometimes  not  only 
destroy  the  first  crop,  but  a  second  and  even  a  third.  They 
will  come  upon  a  fruit-tree,  and  not  only  eat  every  leaf,  but 
they  will  take  every  scrap  of  bark  of  that  year's  growth,  so 
that  the  twigs  stand  out  perfectly  bald  and  white.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  strong  wind  and  drives  them  down  into  Salt 
Lake,  in  such  quantities  that  the  waves  throw  them  up  in  per- 
fect winrows,  as  you  see  the  kelp  thrown  uponi  our  seashore. 
Seeing  them  remain  there,  year  after  year,  in  such  masses,  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  animal  remains  in 
geological  times — we  see  how  such  immense  masses  of  animals 
could  be  pressed  together  in  some  places,  when  we  see  such  a 
vast  accumulation  of  these  grasshoppers  pressed  together  around 
this  lake. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests,  because, 
when  they  have  eaten  up  all  they  can  find  in  {he  valley,  they  go 
up  on  the  benches, — dry,  hard  sand,  where  nothing  will  grow, — 
and  there  they  deposit  their  eggs.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
at  them,  to  destroy  them,  and  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  next 
spring,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  come  down  and  repeat 
their  ravages.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  times  when  the 
season  is  unfavorable  and  kills  them  off,  and  the  Mormons  say 
that  they  can  generally  tell  the  fall  beforehand  whether  there 
will  be  any  '^  hoppers  "  in  any  given  locality  the  next  year.    If 
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a  flock  comes  over  and  begins  to  deposit  their  eg^  along  die 
benches,  they  know  what  to  expect  the  next  season. 

This  is  one  evil  against  which  they  have  to  contend.  If  any 
one  can  prescribe  a  remedy,  he  will  do  a  great  service  to  diat 
country. 

Just  before  I  came  on  to  this  platform,  some  one  remarked 
that  he  supposed  I  was  going  to  talk  about  the  Mormon  re- 
ligion.   I  told  him  that  was  not  in  the  programme,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  could  manage  to  throw  in  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  that.    I  do  not  believe  in  their  social  system  which  grows 
out  of  their  religion, — I  speak  of  that  system  now  simply  as 
bearing  upon  this  matter  of  industry, — I  do  not  believe  that 
their  social  system  is  one  calculated  at  all  to  cause  the  people 
to  rise  to  a  high  state  of  civilization.    I  should  not  refer  to  it 
in  this  connection,  were  it  not  to  express  my  opinion  on  this 
point.    I  think  the  great  results  I  have  seen  there,  and  wliieh 
I  have  referred  to  here  to-night,  have  been  brought  about  in 
spite  of  a  religion  that  has  little  tendency  to  raise  men  up  to  a 
high  plane,  and  of  a  social  system  that  in  my  opinion  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  men.    I  say  that  here  as  I  would  say  it  to 
them ;  although  I  do  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  veiy 
much  abused,  as  they  have  been  very  much  misrepresented. 
The  Mormons,  as  I  have  said,  went  there  from  persecution. 
They  were  persecuted,  undoubtedly,  and  many  tilings  that  we 
hear  said  about  them,  with  reference  to  their  conduct,  with 
reference  to  their  government,  arise  from  the  fact  tliat  tiiey  went 
there  perfectly  goaded  to  desperation.    When  men  have  been 
driven  out, — when  they  have  seen  their  homes  burned,  when 
they  have  seen  their  friends  shot  down,  when  they  have  been  per- 
secuted for  their  religion,  when  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  ban- 
ished, the  iron  enters  into  their  souls,  and  they  will  say  and  do  a 
great  many  things,' which  people  on' the  outside,  who  know  noth* 
ing  about  the  situation,  think  very  hard.  One  intelligent  man  said 
to  me,  ^^  I  came  over  that  mountain  barefooted,  my  feet  bleed- 
ing ;  I  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  I  went  down  into  that 
valley  and  dug  wild  roots  for  months  to  live  upon,  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  that  again,  if  need  be."    On  all  oUier  subjects,  that 
man  is  just  as  intelligent  as  you  or  I,  and  a  man  who,  on  all 
business  matters,  would  talk  as  intelligently  as  any  one.    And 
the  man  of  whom  I  spoke  as  coming  on  with  me,  is  building 
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one  of  the  finest  mills  in  this  country ;  not  as  large  as  some  in 
Fall  River,  but  a  large  mill ;  and  he  came  on  to  buy  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars*  worth  of  machinery.  His  credit  is  good  for 
any  amount  he  wants  to  buy.  But  when  you  touch  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  he  is  as  sensitive  as  we  would  be;  he 
believes  in  his  religion  as  firmly  as  you  and  I  do  in  ours.  But 
while  we  say  and  feel  that  such  Mormons  as  he  are  wrong  in 
their  belief,  they  are  entitled  to  kind  and  careful  consideration. 
I  have  not  touched  upon  many  aspects  of  the  Mormon  prob- 
lem that  I  ordinarily  touch  upon  in  my  lectures.  I  have  simply 
referred  to  those  subjects  which  I  think  important,  and  which 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture — the  subject  of  physical  geography,  the  relations 
of  difierent  parts  of  our  country  to  each  other,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  labor.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  very 
many  other  things  which  need  to  be  considered  by  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  legislators  of  our  people,  who  ai-e  dealing  with 
this  Mormon  problem.  They  have  been  misunderstood  and 
belied  beyond  measure.  I  have  been  indignant  to  hear  the 
talk  of  men  who  have  been  to  Salt  Lake  City  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps,  and  listened  to  the  stories  told  around  the  hotels  and 
stables  about  those  men,  stories  that  I  knew  were  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  Such  stories  are  related  and  passed  on  from 
paper  to  paper.  But  these  people,  who  have  been  so  abused, 
are  doing  a  good  work,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned.  They 
need  to  reform  in  regard  to  their  social  system.  Polygamy 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our  land.  Let  it  be  blotted  out. 
But  still,  when  you  have  said  this,  there  are  many  things  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Mormons,  and  many  things  which 
you  can  study  to  advantage  among  them. 

SECOND    DAY. 

Wednesday,  November  22. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9J  o'clock,  by  Dr.  Dub- 
fee,  who  called  upon  Hon.  !EboHABD  Goodman,  of  Lenox,  to 
preside  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Goodman  introduced  as  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  James  B. 
Nichols,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on 
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FOOD  OF  PLANTS,  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

BT  DR.  JAMBS  B.  NICHOL8. 

The  most  delightful  and  instructive  of  the  studies  connected 
with  the  farm,  relate  to  plant-life  and  the  food  of  plants.  It 
may  seem  to  many  that  a  consideration  of  the  food  of  plants 
implies  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  the  possession  by  plants  of 
certain  organs  or  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation ;  and  this 
belief  should  be  entertained,  for  it  is  founded  upon  fact.  Plants 
do  indeed  in  a  most  proper  sense  eat  and  drink,  and  they  are  as 
capricious  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  food  which 
they  demand,  as  are  animals  or  human  beings.  It  is  as  inter- 
esting to  study  the  nature  of  the  appetite  and  wants  of  a  stalk 
of  corn  or  wheat,  or  a  blade  of  timothy,  as  that  of  a  child 
which  the  mother  so  carefully  and  anxiously  watches  and  tends 
during  the  weeks  and  months  of  early  infancy. 

What  a  mystery  there  is  in  the  life  of  a  plant !  It  is  trac, 
modern  science,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemical 
analysis,  has  solved  many  intricate  problems  connected  with 
plant-life,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  nature  of  the  substances  employed  in  building  up  the  plant- 
structure  is  well  understood,  and  also  the  form  of  mechanism 
which  is  adopted  in  tlie  first  beginnings  of  growth,  and  the 
chemical  changes  and  transformations  which  occur ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  vital  force  which  guides,  and  upon  which  aD 
activity  depends,  we  do  not  understand,  and  it  is  probable  that 
human  research  will  never  shed  much  light  upon  this  mysteri- 
ous but  most  interesting  problem.  The  little  microscopic  cell  is 
the  workshop  in  which  great  changes  are  elaborated,  and  during 
the  season  of  vegetable  growth  this  is  the  seat  of  the  most  in- 
tense activity.  Every  plant  that  grows  upon  our  earth,  however 
great  or  small,  must  be  considered  as  having  originated  from  a 
single  cell,  so  infinitesimally  minute,  that  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope  are  required  to  observe  it.  If  we  turn  over  one 
of  the  pebbles  common  in  our  brooks,  we  shall  find  a  slimy 
material,  of  a  greenish  hue,  adhering  to  its  under  side.  This 
covering  is  a  true  plant,  but  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  known 
forms.  If  we  examine  it  with  the  microscopci  it  will  be  found 
to  be  perfect  in  structure,  having  an  organism  so  wonderful  as 
to  command  our  admiration.    Feeble  and  insignificant  as  it  is, 
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it  corresponds  in  stmcture  with  the  huge  oak  which  grows  by 
the  stream  and  overshadows  it  with  its  branches.  The  plant 
that  adheres  to  the  rock  consists  of  a  single  cell,  but  that  cell  is 
as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  any  of  those  which  make  up  the 
structure  of  the  oak.  The  tree  is  but  an  aggregation  of  cells, — 
cells  piled  upon  cells ;  and  the  work  that  is  carried  on  within 
them  is  no  more  complex  than  that  which  goes  on  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  humble  unicellular  plant 

It  is  with  a  choice  of  terms  that  we  designate  the  cell  as  the 
workshop  of  the  plant,  in  which  the  materials  that  enter  into  its 
organization  are  elaborated  and  fitted  to  aid  in  the  increase  of 
its  substance.  The  nature  of  the  food  which  is  manipulated 
within  the  cell  is  indeed  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  plants  gather 
together  the  waste  products  of  men  and  animals,  and  again  fit 
them  for  the  use  of  higher  organisms.  Plant-food  is  oxidized 
food — food  which  it  is  impossible  for  animals  to  assimilate ;  and 
the  plant,  in  all  its  functions  and  in  the  objects  of  its  growth, 
manifestly  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  ourselves 
and  the  insensible  rocks.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  of  man  upon  the  earth.  Of  all  the  functions  of  plants, 
the  most  remarkable  are  connected  with  or  related  to  the  solar 
rays,  for  they  possess  the  power  of  utilizing  the  sun's  heat  in  a 
way  which  enables  them  to  pull  apart,  as  it  were,  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  refractory  compounds  known  to  modem 
chemistry.  The  most  tiny,  feeble  leaf,  or  blade  of  grass,  has  a 
power  in  chemical  decomposition  greater  by  far  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  Liebig,  Boussingault,  or  any  of  the  great  experiment- 
ers of  the  age.  The  separating  in  silence,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
meadows,  by  organisms  so  frail  that  we  can  crush  them  between 
the  thumb  and  fingeiv  of  a  compound  so  fixed  as  carbonic  acid, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  Mn  nature  which  puzzles  and  confounds 
the  philosopher,  and  leads  him  to  bow  in  humility  before  the 
God  of  nature,  whose  power  so  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  man. 
But  after  all,  this  analytical  power  of  the  plant  is  no  less  amaz- 
ing than  its  synthetical  capabilities.  The  work  of  tearing  apart 
oxidized  bodies  is  inmiediately  followed  by  that  of  rearranging 
the  elements,  and  forming  new  compounds  still  more  complex, 
and  into  these,  as  a  fixed  principle,  less  oxygen  is  allowed  to 
enter.  The  great  work  of  the  plant  is,  to  disassociate  oxygen 
from  compounds,  and  thus  store  up  energies  which  are  made 
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apparent  when  we  use  vegetable  substances  as  fuel  upon  our 
hearthstones,  or  as  food  in  our  bodies.  All  the  forces  resoltiiig 
from  heat  and  muscular  exertion  have  their  origin  in  plants, 
and  however  great  may  be  the  exhibition  of  power,  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  the  grasses  of  the  field,  have  utilized  or  elab- 
orated it  all  from  the  solar  rays. 

Although  the  food  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  method  of  appro- 
priating it,  differs  from  that  of  animals,  there  are  analogies  not 
only  apparent  but  real  between  them.  In  animals  we  have  the 
respiratory  functions,  and  so  we  have  in  plants,  for  plants 
breathe  as  truly  as  we  do  ourselves ;  we  require  our  food  to  be 
composed  of  certain  elements  arranged  in  certain  combina- 
tions,— so  do  plants ;  we  find  it  essential  that  our  food  should 
be  in  particular  forms  or  mechanical  conditions, — so  do  plants; 
we  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  food,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  plants.  These  are  some  of  the  similarities  existing  between 
plants  and  animals,  and  serve  to  show  how  intimate  is  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  plants  and  the  higher  forms  of 
organized  structures. 

Although  we  have  learned  with  certainty  regarding  the  de- 
ments essential  to  plants,  and  also  the  forms  of  combinatioa 
required,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  exact  mode  in  which  they 
acquire  their  food,  and  how  they  are  able  to  build  up  .such 
bodies  as  cellulose,  starch,  albumen,  oil,  etc.,  from  these  ele- 
ments. No  processes  which  chemists  venture  upon  in  the 
laboratory  are  found  so  difficult  as  the  synthetical  production  of 
organic  compounds.  Indeed,  organic  chemistry  has  thus  &r 
proved  totally  incompetent  to  instruct  how  to  form  any  one  of 
these  bodies  from  the  elements,  and  for  their  elaboration  we 
must  look  solely  to  tlie  vital  chemistry  of  animals  and  plan^. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact,  that  without  plants  animals  could 
not  exist  upon  our  planet.  In  the  wonderful  economy  of  things 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  some  intermediate 
or  connecting  link  between  ourselves  and  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  plants  constitute  this  important  link  in  the  chain  of  life. 
The  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral,  are  corre- 
lated and  involved  in  a  cycle  of  changes  which  are  unintennit- 
ting,  and  wonderful  in  their  nature.  We  are  incapaUe  of 
being  nourished  by  any  form  of  mineral  substances,  but  such 
nourish  plants,  and  are  transformed  by  tliem  into  vegetable 
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tissues  and  products ;  and  subsisting  as  we  do  upon  plants,  we 
draw  support  indirectly  from  the  insensible  rocks.  Tbe  plant 
consumes  the  rock-dust,  and  attracts  to  itself  the  carbon  of  air 
and  earth ;  we  transform  these  into  flesh  and  bones,  and,  as  a 
last  step  in  this  perpetual  circulation  of  matter,  after  death  they 
relapse  again  into  their  dead  inorganic  condition. 

It  was  formerly  thought  by  chemists  that  plants  lived  upon 
humus,  a  compound  entirely  organic  in  its  nature,  and  when 
some  of  the  metals  were  found  in  the  ash  of  plants  they  were 
regarded  as  accidental  ingredients  or  extraneous  bodies  which 
somehow  intruded  tliemselves  into  the  incinerated  mass.  In  our 
time,  we  know  that  these  mineral  bodies  enter  the  vegetable 
structure  as  food,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  without  them.  The 
mineral  portion  of  plants  is  small  indeed  compared  with  the 
nitrogenized  and  carbonaceous  parts,  and  this  paucity  of  the 
mineral  substances  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  early 
experimenters  were  led  into  error. 

At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  sixty-three  elements  or 
primary  bodies,  of  which  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  are 
made.  Twenty- two  of  these  have  been  found  in  plants,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  food  material.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  the  strange  metals  and  other  substances  which 
plant^  absorb  into  their  structures.  Among  the  metals  we  find 
iron,  potassium,  calcium,  sodium,  magnesium,  manganese,  cop- 
per, caesium,  rubidium  and  zinc.  It  has  been  stated  that  arsenic 
has  been. found  in  plants,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  non-met- 
als are  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulphur.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  singular  than  the  fact  that  the  refractory  metal, 
iron,  can  find  its  way  into  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  or 
that  the  rarer  metals  should  be  hunted  out  of  the  soil  by  them 
and  appropriated  as  food.  Some  varieties  of  plants  have  peculiar 
appetites  and  require  most  extraordinary  elements  in  order  to 
thrive.  Tobacco  is  one  of  these,  and  the  ash  which  clings  to 
the  end  of  the  smoker's  cigar  contains  substances  found  in  but 
one  or  two  other  plants  known  to  man.  Among  the  rarer  bod- 
ies are  the  newly  discovered  metals  caesium  and  rubidium,  and 
how  or  where  the  plant  obtains  them  is  indeed  a  mystery,  as  the 
most  delicate  chemical  tests  have  failed  to  detect  these  elements 
in  soils.     In  common  garden  beets,  also,  the  same  substances 
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hare  been  found.  Copper  has  frequently  been  observed  in  vege- 
table products  used  for  food,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  the 
metal  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  feathers  of  birds,  and 
some  of  the  tints  in  the  plumage  are  due  to  its  presence.  The 
fluorine  which  is  found  in  the  enamel  of  teeth  in  men  and  ani- 
mals, comes  from  plants,  as  does  also  the  manganese  which 
accompanies  iron  in  the  blood.  Aluminium,  the  metal  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  regarded  with  special  interest,  as  of 
great  service  in  the  arts,  has  been  found  in  certain  species  of 
Lycopodium,  and  zinc  has  been  found  in  the  Viola  ca/trnMono, 
a  plant  common  in  some  sections  of  France.  Bromine  and 
iodine  are  found  in  the  marine  algtB  or  sea-weeds,  and  for  a  long 
time  all  of  these  important  substances,  employed  in  medicine 
and  the  arts,  were  derived  from  sea  plants  cast  upon  ihe  shore  bj 
the  waves. 

The  organic  constituents  of  plants,  elaborated  or  formed  from 
combinations  of  the  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  make  up  the  largest  portion  of  their  bulk,  and  tberelbie 
must  be  regarded  as  of  essential  importance  as  food.  Before 
considering  the  sources  and  value  of  these  agents  to  vegetable 
structures,  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  briefly  the  condi- 
tions under  which  plants  start  into  existence,  and  the  forces  or 
agents  which  are  involved  in  developing  and  sustaining  the 
embryo  before  the  plant  has  the  power  of  seeking  its  own  food. 

In  all  the  changes  and  evolutions  constantly  going  forward  in 
the  vegetable  world,  the  sunbeam  plays  a  most  important  pari 
Analysis  of  a  sunbeam  shows  that  it  possesses  three  distinct 
functions  or  powers.  It  is  capable  of  supplying  light  and  heat, 
and  also  it  has  actinic  force,  or  the  capability  of  producing 
chemical  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Upon  the  chemical 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays  depends  the  germination  of  seeds 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  plant.  We  bury  the  seed  in  the 
ground  and  shut  it  out  from  the  influence  of  light,  but  we  do 
not  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun's  actinic  influence,  for 
that  penetrates  like  heat  to  the  little  earthy  oouch  where  the 
embryo  plant  lies  hid,  and  arouses  it  into  life.  Light,  or  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plant,  is  actually  inimical  to  the  excitation  of  vitality  in  the 
seed.  How  singular  is  this  fact !  A  series  of  carefallj  eon- 
ducted  experiments  have  proved  that  seeds  will  not  germinatie 
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in  light,  although  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture,  when  the 
actinic  rays  are  cut  off.  Deprived  of  the  luminous  rays,  with 
the  actinic  in  full  force,  they  spring  into  life  with  great  rapidity. 
Seeds  sown  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  scarcely  germi- 
nate, as  soil  cultivators  very  well  know ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
seeds  buried  deep,  so  that  the  actinic  rays  cannot  reach  them, 
will  certainly  perish.  The  planting  of  seeds  so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  distance  below  the  surface  is  a  most  important  point 
in  husbandry,  as  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  early  starting  of 
the  plants  and  the  success  of  the  crops. 

How  beautiful  and  wonderful  is  the  process  of  germination, 
when  the  chemical  and  vital  phenomena  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  actinic  rays !  The  starchy  particles  of  the  seed  become 
converted  into  gum  and  sugar  upon  which  the  young  plant 
feeds.  The  tiny  root  peeps  out  from  the  husk,  and  with  myste- 
riously directed  powers  plunges  downward  into  the  fertile  soil. 
The  slender  plumule  pushes  upward  towards  the  light.  The 
soil  cracks  and  heaves,  and  the  infant  vegetable  emerges,  fresh 
and  moifit,  into  the  world  of  air  and  sunshine ;  with  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  with  the  6rst  lighting  of  the 
sunbeam  upon  their  tender  tissues,  commences  a  series  of  chemi- 
co-vital  phenomena  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
stage  of  existence.  Tlie  plant  is  now  fairly  dependent  for  food 
upon  its  own  energies,  and  root  and  leaf  are  the  theatres  of 
great  activities. 

None  of  the  elements  named  as  constituting  the  food  of  plants 
exist  as  such  in  them,  save  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Half  the 
weight  of  a  dried  plant  is  carbon,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  it 
as  free  carbon ;  it  is  all  locked  up  in  combinations  of  greater  or 
less  complexity.  There  is  not  one  of  these  elements  of  food 
that  can  be  supplied  to  the  plant  in  its  naked  condition,  as  they 
not  only  have  no  power  to  nourish  but  are  positively  poisonous. 
There  is  much  misapprehension  regarding  these  points  among 
farmers,  which  arises  from  not  clearly  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  writers  upon  the  chemistry  of  agriculture.  Not  un- 
frequently  mquiries  are  received  concerning  the  cost  of  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  phosphorus,  etc.,  and  sometimes  orders  are  sent 
for  these  agents,  which  are  designed  to  be  used  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes.  While  it  is  true  that  nitrogen  is.  an  element 
needful  in  the  nutrition  af  plants,  it  must  be  presented  not 
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alone,  but  ia  one  of  two  forms  of  combinatioa, — either  as  am- 
monia  or  nitric  acid ;  and  further,  the  acid  must  be  in  associa- 
tion with  an  alkali,  as  soda  or  potash,  in  order  to  be  safely 
employed  by  the  farmer.  In  either  one  of  these  forms  it  is  of 
immense  value  as  plant  food.  Nitrogen  is  a  gaseous  body,  and 
has  neither  taste,  color  nor  smell.  It  cannot  be  burned,  it 
will  not  support  combustion,  and  it  cannot  be  breathed  into  the 
lungs.  It  is  a  strange,  negative  element,  and  yet  without  iU 
influence  not  a  stalk  of  com  nor  a  blade  of  wheat  can  grow. 
It  is  the  most  costly  of  all  our  fertilizing  agents,  and  yet  millioDS 
and  bilKons  of  tons  are  present  in  the  air  constantly,  and  eTeiy 
plant  is  surrounded  by  and  immersed  in  it.  Is  not  this  state- 
ment perplexing  or  paradoxical  ?  Nitrogen  as  it  exists  in 
nitrogenous  bodies  is  alone  available  for  plants,  and  the  cheapest 
source,  outside  of  refuse  animal  compounds,  is  in  the  fonn  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  salt,  known  as  Chilian  saltpetre,  is  sold 
at  the  present  time  at  about  four  cents  per  pound,  which  makes 
the  nitrogen  it  contains  cost  about  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound. 
The  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  present  market  rates, 
costs  thirty-five  cents,  and!  have  not  found  it  so  readily  aFaibr 
ble  or  prompt  in  its  action  upon  my  fields.  For  grass  lands,  as 
a  top-dressing,  the  nitrate  of  soda  ha6  proved  with  me  a  profitable 
agent.  It  brings  in  the  better  qucdity  of  grasses  and  largely 
increases  the  crops.  It  should  be  pulverized  fine,  mixed  vith 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine,  seasoned  peat,  and  sown  evenlj  oTer 
the  field,  giving  to  each  acre  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
the  salt.  Without  a  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  plants  become 
feeble  and  ultimately  die ;  and  hence  we  must  supply  it  in  soiue 
form,  either  as  it  exists  in  manure  or  in  commercial  substances. 
The  soil  does  not  furnish  it  in  sufficient  abundance,  neidierdoes 
the  atmosphere  in  any  available  form.  There  is  always  a  Httie 
anmionia  in  moist  air,  which  comes  from  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  and  also  there  are  traces  of  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  in  rain-water,  but  these  sources  of  supply  are  wboUy  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  plants  upon  most  fields. 

An  acre  of  wheat  yielding  twenty-five  bushels  requires,  in 

straw  and  grain,  forty-five  pounds  of  ammonia.     The  results 

*  of  careful  experiments  show  that   under  the  most  fevorahle 

circumstances  no  more  than  ten  pounds  of  ammonia  is  ever 

supplied  to  an  acre  of  soil  by  rain-water ;  so  if  all  the  ammooiaof 
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the  rain-fall  is  assimilated,  thirty-fire  pounds  in  addition  would 
have  to  be  supplied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  wheat-field. 

Carbon,  the  agent  so  largely  consumed  by  plants,  fortunately 
costs  us  nothing.  The  farmer  need  not  trouble  himself  concern- 
ing this  important  element  in  plant-food,  for  the  atmosphere 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  for  all  our  wants.  It  is  supplied 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
assimilated  through  any  other  carbon  compound.  A  carbonate, 
unless  it  be  of  potash  or  soda,  is  practically  valueless  to  the 
farmer.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  any  form,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  fertilizing  substance  having  a  commercial  value.  Yery  strenu- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  farmers  to  purchase 
ground  clam  and  oyster  shells,  the  vendors  alleging  that  they 
were  equal  to  ground  bones  in  fertilizing  value  ;  but  this  is  a 
fraud  of  a  serious  nature.  Clam  shells  are  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  bones  are  made  up  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime — quite  a  diflTerent  substance,  chemically  and  agriculturally 
considered.  The  shells  are  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime, 
the  bones  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime, — the  former  acid  having 
no  money  value,  the  latter  having  a  high  value. 

Calcic  carbonates  should  not  be  confounded  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  is  plaster  or  gypsum.  In  this  substance  sulphuric 
add  or  oil  of  vitrei  is  in  combination  with  the  lime,  in  place  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  very  different  chemical  and  fertilizing 
agent  is  supplied.  It  has  high  value  as  an  application  to  some 
fields,  although  its  action  is  not  well  understood.  The  experi- 
ments which  the  writer  has  made  with  plaster  go  to  prove  that 
its  good  effects  are  due  rather  to  the  acid  than  the  lime.  It  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  and  form- 
ing sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  salt  of  much  value.  In 
applying  gypsum  to  soils,  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  a 
small  quantity  can  be  made  available  in  a  season,  as  it  requires 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds  of  water  to  bring  one  pound  of  it 
into  solution.  Half  a  ton  is  a  sufficient  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
ground. 

The  element  hydrogen  is  freely  supplied  to  plants  by  dew, 
mist  and  rain,  and  therefore  is  costless  to  the  husbandman.  It 
is  only  through  water  that  hydrogen  can  be  presented  to  the 
plant,  but  this  is  by  no  means  its  only  important  office.  It 
enters  the  plant  as  water,  and  it  is  through  its  agency  that  all 
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the  varioas  forms  of  food  are  rendered  assimilable.  It  is  the 
liquid  medium  which  holds  all  the  inoifpnic  substances,  and 
from  the  aqueous  current  which  unceasingly  flows  through  the 
little  cells  of  plants,  they  are  absorbed  and  appropriated  as  fooi 

Enormous  quantities  of  water  annually  descend  upon  the 
land.  If  the  rain-fall  be  but  twenty  inches  per  annum,  it 
corresponds  to  something  like  two  thousand  and  twenty  tons 
of  water  falling  upon  each  acre  every  year.  Much  of  this  is 
carried  off  by  evaporation  or  through  drainage.  Still  a  large 
proportion  is  retained  by  growing  plants  or  passes  through  them* 
aiding  in  most  important  functions.  It  can  be  shown  that  i 
gallon  of  water  passes  through  a  single  plant  of  wheat  in  a 
season,  and  the  aqueous  exhalations  from  the  broad  disc  of  s 
common  sunflower  each  day  amount  to  six  or  eight  ounces. 

The  wonderful  substance  (formerly  rare  and  costly),  phos- 
phorus, is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  the  food  of  plants  that 
not  one  of  any  kind  can  flourish  without  it.  This  highly  com- 
bustible body,  so  ofifensive  to  taste  and  smell,  and  withal  so 
poisonous,  enters  the  plant  in  combination  with  oxygen,  with 
which  it  forms  phosphoric  acid.  The  entire  supply  of  phospho- 
rus employed  in  the  arts  comes  from  plants,  and  they  hunt  it 
from  the  soil  atom  by  atom,  and  incorporate  it  into  their  strac- 
tures.  Animals  feeding  upon  plants  abstract  the  element,  and 
it  takes  its  place  in  the  bones  in  combination  with  lime,  form- 
ing basic  phosphate  of  lime.  We  gather  the  bones  of  the  dead 
animals,  and,  after  calcination,  subject  them  to  chemical  treat- 
ment, and  thus  isolate  the  phosphorus  in  a  pure  state  in  large 
quantities.  How  curious  is  this  cycle  of  changes  and  traos- 
formations !  We  can  in  no  way  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of 
them  than  by  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  the  phosphorus  found 
upon  the  end  of  every  friction  match  we  use  in  oar  dwellings 
has  been  gathered  from  the  soil  by  vegetables,  and  passiof 
through  their  organization  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  bones 
of  oxen,  cows  or  horses,  and  from  thence  passed  into  the  labora- 
tory of  the  chemist,  where  it  is  fitted  to  subserve  the  most  useful 
purposes.  If  this  substance  had  a  tongue,  what  an  interesting 
history  of  adventures  it  could  unfold ! 

The  amount  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  i^ 
usually  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  plant,  and  hence 
the  farmer  must  furnish  supplies  if  he  wishes  to  increase  his 
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crops.  Formerly  there  were  but  two  sources  of  supply,  that 
from  manure  or  animal  excrement,  and  that  from  the  bones  of 
animals ;  but  now  we  have  a  third  source  in  the  phosphatic  de* 
posits  found  upon-  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  From .  these 
substances  what  are  popularly  known  as  superphosphates  are 
made  and  sold  largely  in  the  market. 

Potash  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the  list  of  substances 
consumed  by  plants,  and  hitherto  much  anxiety  has  been  mani- 
fested regarding  a  supply  equal  to  our  wants.  A  few  years  ago 
we  were  acquainted  with  no  sources  of  the  agent  save  that  of 
the  ash  of  plants ;  and  as  mineral  coal  came  into  use  for  fur- 
nishing household  warmth,  wood  ashes  and  the  potash  salts 
obtained  from  them  became  very  scarce  and  costly.  Every  year 
the  farmer  removed  from  the  soil  large  quantities  of  potash  in 
his  crops  which  he  could  not  return  again  through  the  excre- 
ment of  his  animals,  and  therefore  it  was  evident  his  lands 
were  becoming  impoverished  to  an  alarming  extent.  High  cul- 
tivation, as  respects  potash,  increases  this  impoverishment,  as 
all  cultivated  plants  are  richer  in  this  substance  than  those 
growing  spontaneously.  To  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  soil,  it  may  b^  stated  that  an  acre  of  wheat  pro- 
ducing twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  and  three  thousand  pounds 
of  straw,  removes  about  forty  pounds  of  potash  in  the  crop. 
Can  any  farmer  conceive  of  that  amount  of  potash  existing  in 
the  soil  of  any  one  acre  of  land  upon  his  farm  ?  We  know  it 
must  be  present  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  plants,  else  not  a 
blade  of  wheat  can  grow  and  mature  the  seed.  Nearly  all  soils 
of  course  contain  potash,  but  the  quantity  is  often  insufficient 
for  crops  of  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  A  crop  of  corn  of  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  removes,  in  kernel  and  stalk,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  potash  and  eighty  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  We  cannot  raise  large  crops  of  corn  without  fur- 
nishing potash  in  some  assimilable  form ;  for  a  small  crop  of 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  requires  about  seventy-five  pounds  of 
the  agent.  A  fair  crop  of  oats,  say  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
removes  only  about  thirteen  pounds  of  potash.  '  Barley  and  rye 
remove  not  far  from  thirty  pounds  each. 

Now  we  have  observed  the  great  deterioration  in  our  potato 
crops  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  alarming  decrease  of  tubers?    Can  chemistry 

IS 
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point  out  the  reason,  or  aid  in  remedying  the  difficulty?   I 

think  it  can  ;  and  in  order  to  understand  the  matter  it  is  ne^ 

essary  to  understand  the  kind  and,  amount  of  food  which  the 

potato  demands.    A  field  of  potatoes  yielding  three  hundred 

bushels  to  the  acre  will  remove  from  the  soil  in  tubers  and  tops 

at  least  four  hundred  pounds  of  potash ;  also  it  will  remove 

one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.    Now  these 

amounts  are  very  large,  and  show  that  the  potato  plant  is  a 

great  consumer  of  the  two  substances,  and  also  show  that  in 

order  to  restore  our  potato  fields  to  their  former  productiTe 

condition,  we  must  supply  phosphatic  compounds  and  substances 

holding  potash  in  large  quantities.   For  six  or  eight  generations 

in  New  England  our  fathers  ,have  been  exhausting  the  soil,  by 

removing  these  agents  in  their  potato  and  other  crops,  and  Ye 

have  reached  a  time  when  the  vegetable  is  starving  in  our 

fields  for  want  of  its  proper  food.    Our  farmers  have  found 

that  new  land  gives  the  best  crops,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 

that  such  fields  afford  the  most  potash.    But  so  long  as  we  crop 

our  pastures  so  unreasonably,  we  cannot  resort  to  new  land,  as 

land  is  not  new  that  has  had  its  potash  and  phosphatic  elements 

removed  by  grazing  animals.    A  potato  field  which  gives  bat 

one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  requires  at  least  one  hundred 

and  forty  pounds  of  potash,  but  by  allowing  the  tops  to  decaj 

upon  the  field,  sixty  pounds  are  restored  to  the  soil  again,  as 

that  amount  is  contained  in  them.    A  medium  crop  of  potatoes 

requires  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  a  medium  crop  of 

wheat,  so  that  in  two  years  with  wheat  the  land  is  deprived  of 

no  more  of  the  agent  than  it  loses  in  one  year  with  potatoes. 

The  aim  has  been  in  what  has  been  said,  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  materials  which  plants  require,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  soil  cultivators  the  great  truth  that,  when 
they  have  gained  this  knowledge,  and  also  learned  the  qaantity 
necessary  for  a  given  crop,  the  accumulation  and  use  of  these 
materials  are  as  simple  as  supplying  raw  materials  for  making 
cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  or  any  other  manufacture.  A  field  in 
proper  condition  for  culture  should  contain,  in  ample  abundance, 
all  the  inorganic  materials  which  the  intended  crop  requires, 
and  these  materials  should  be  in  an  assimilable  condition,  or  in 
other  words,  they  should  be  in  a  soluble  condition,  so  that  bj 
the  aid  of  water  they  can  be  taken  up  and  carried  through  the 
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plant  organism.  The  proper  manures  for  wheat  and  com  are 
the  nitrogenized  varieties,  or  those  which  hold  nitrogen,  either 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  or  as  nitric  acid.  These  should  be 
conjoined  with  phosphates  and  potash  in  considerable  amounts. 
For  potatoes,  potash,  phosphates  and  lime  are  required ;  the 
latter  element,  lime,  enfers  largely  into  the  leaves,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  food  for  the  vegetable.  Gypsum,  or  plas- 
ter, which  holds  lime  and  sulphurous  acid,  is  a  valuable 
manurial  agent  for  potatoes,  especially  on  moist  land.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  tliat  each  variety  of  plants  demands 
peculiar  kinds  of  food,  and  unless  this  is  supplied  by  the  soil, 
or  through  our  agency,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  flourish. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  food  adapted  to  the  wants  of  plants, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  well  understood ;  still,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  this  most 
important  subject.    We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that 
there  are  but  three  substances  consumed  by  plants  which  bear 
a  high  commercial  value,  or  which,  in  other  words,  are  of  a 
costly    nature.      These    are    nitrogen^  phosphoric    acid^  and 
potash.    The  soda,  iron,  lime,  <&c ,  are  not  substances  which, 
ill  the  amounts  demanded,  should  receive  much  consideration 
iu  estimating  the  cost  of  fertilizing  material.    They  are  essen- 
tial, but  the  soil  supplies  them  usually  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  can  be  furnished  quite 
cheaply.      Animal  excrement  holds  all  the   substances  which 
plants  require  in  an  assimilable  condition,  and  if  enough  was 
furnished  to  meet  the  wants  of  agriculture,  we  should  have  no 
occasion  to  seek  for  plant-food  in  other  directions.    It  is  best 
for  the  farmer  to  bend  every  effort  to  increase  his  supplies  of 
excrement,  and    to   utilize  every  pound  of   excrementitious 
material  from  house,  barn  and  stable.    It  is  presumed  that  all 
sensible,  thrifty  farmers  do  this  ;   and  still  the  want  of  further 
supplies  of   plant-food  is  most  decidedty   felt,    and  anxious 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  how  the  want  may  be  met.    I  presume 
it  is  well  known  to  many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
address,  that  during  the  past  nine  years  I  have  endeavored,  by 
extended  experiment  on  a  farm,  in  Essex  County,  to  show  that 
fields  can  be  fertilized  and  sustained  in  good  tilth  by  the  use  of 
the    agents    holding   plant-food,    excluding    animal    manures 
altogether.  In  addresses  at  former  meetings  of  the  State  Board, 
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and  before  other  bodies  of  husbandmen,  I  have  presented  some 
of  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  as  they  have  been  pub- 
lished and  read  extensively,  I  do  not  ieel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
allude  to  them  any  further  than  to  say,  that  each  year,  or 
each  successive  crop  upon  my  farm,  affords  additional  proof 
that  properly  prepared  chemical  or  manufactured  fertilizers 
can  be  used  economically,  and  with  a  certainty  of  favorable 
results  upon  our  fields.  I  have  raised  three  tons  of  hay  and 
three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  the  past  season, 
upon  fields  to  which  not  a  pound  of  animal  manures  had  ever 
been  applied.  My  corn-field  gave  me,  this  year,  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  but  this 
received  a  moderate  dressing  of  cow  dung,  with  a  mixture  of 
bone  and  ashes  applied  to  the  hills.  The  hay  crop  upon  the 
farm,  the  present  year,  which  has  been  characterized  as  one  of 
the  driest  and  most  unfavorable  ever  experienced,  was  rising 
sixty  tons, — ^an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  more  than 
ten  tons.  I  give  these  brief  statements  to  show  that  the  exper- 
imental labors  commenced  nine  years  ago,  continue  to  aflbrd 
gratifying  evidences  of  success,  and  are  well  calculated  to  settle 
some  important  controverted  points  in  husbandry. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  consider  the  inquiry  of  the  fanner, 
who,  after  exhausting  all  his  supplies  of  barnyard  dung,  ofial, 
house  waste,  <&c.,  asks  how  and  where  he  can  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  plant-food.  Shall  he  be  sent  into  the  market  to  pa^ 
chase  the  commercial  fertilizers  of  which  the  market  is  full? 
There  are  reasons  for  hesitating  to  do  this. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  public  addresses  and  through  the  joa^ 
nals  upon  commercial  fertilizers,  that  I  ought  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  here.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  pe^ 
sistent  exposure  of  frauds,  and  the  explanations  of  the  true 
nature  of  fertilizing  compounds,  has  had  the  effect  to  improve 
them, — some  in  an  important  degree ;  still,  they  are  generally 
not  what  they  should  be,  regard  being  had  to  quality  and  price. 

During  the  past  four  months  we  have  devoted  mucli  time,  in 
the  analytical  department  of  the  laboratory  in  my  charge,  to 
the  careful  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  different 
brands  of  superphosphates  and  fertilizing  mixtures  found  iu  the 
market.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these  researches,  until 
all  the  products  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  have  been  sub* 
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mitted  to  examination,  and  then  the  results  will  be  published. 
It  is  believed  that  if  the  sale  of  commercial  articles  is  to  con- 
tinue, the  exact  value  of  each  substance  should  be  understood 
by  purchasers. 

In  order  to  show  how  farmers  are  subjected  to  loss  in  the 
purchase  of  manufactured  fertilizers,  I  will  present  the  average 
cost  of  seventeen  of  the  most  popular  superphosphates,  the 
cost  having  been  ascertained  from  accurate  analysis  of  samples 
found  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  A  portion  of  these  analyses 
were  made  in  my  own  laboratory,  a  part  in  others,  where  were 
obtained  unquestionable  accuracy  of  results. 

The  money  value  of  the  seventeen  superphosphates  averages 
$16.35  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  at  which  they  are  sold  by 
dealers,  is  $51.25  per  ton.  These  results  give  an  average  loss 
to  farmers,  upon  eveiy  ton  purchased,  of  $34.90.  Some  of  the 
superphosphates,  so  called,  cost  the  manufacturer  less  than  $10 
a  ton,  but  they  had  a  selling  price  of  $50  the  ton.  The  highest 
cost  of  any  one  specimen  was  $36,  which  is  sold  at  $60.  The 
loss  to  the  farmer  on  a  ton  of  the  former  would  be  $40,  on  the 
latter  $22.  Now  it  is  evident  that  none  but  the  most  wealthy 
farmers  can  afford  to  buy  these  products ;  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  if  they  purchase  many  of  them,  their  more  sensible 
neighbors  will  soon  find  them  objects  of  support  in  the  poor- 
house. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  are  sold  largely  in  the 
Southern,  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets,  and 
are  less  known  in  Boston.  The  superphosphates,  so  called, 
which  liold  a  prominent  position  in  Massachusetts  and  through- 
out New  England,  are  what  are  known  as  "  Bradley's "  and 
**  Upton's,"  and  are  manufactured  in  Boston.  I  will  present 
the  results  of  analysis  made  in  my  laboratory,  in  September, 
of  these  compounds.  The  specimens  were  procured  at  the 
warehouses  of  the  manufacturers,  under  circumstances  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  deception,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  articles  as  offered  for  sale. 

Bradley's  extra  superphosphate  held  in  one  hundred  parts — 

Water, 9.76 

Organic  matter, 41.71 

Inorganic, •      48.53 

100.00 
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Of  the  inorgauic  matter  4.99  parts  consisted  of  sand. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  .  .  .  702 
Insoluble,  "  "...  12.44 
Nitrogen, 2.12 

This  result  shows  that  the  superphosphate  holds  nearly  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  water  and  sand.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  drive  off  all  moisture  in  mana- 
facturing,  and  the  &and  may  be  an  accidental  ingredient.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  Bradley's  superphosphate,  if  we  regard 
the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  as  worthless,  as  is  the  practice  of 
some  chemists,  it  reduces  the  value  of  the  compound  to  a  low 
point.  But  this  I  must  regard  as  erroneous  and  unfair ;  it  has 
a  positive  value,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  Prof.  Johnson, 
in  estimating  it  as  high  as  six  cents  a  pound.  It  is  worth  to 
the  agriculturist  a  half  that  sum,  three  cents,  and  the  soluble 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  sixteen  cents  a  pound.  The  nitrogen 
has  a  fair  market  value,  based  on  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  about  twenty-eight  cents.  Estimat- 
ing the  superphosphate  from  these  prices  of  plant-food,  the  valae 
of  a  ton  is  about  $36.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  supplies  in 
each  ton  thirty-six  dollars'  worth  of  plant-food,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  is  available.  The  retail  price  is  sixty  dollars  the 
ton.  This  superphosphate  certainly  contrasts  favorably,  as 
regards  money  value,  with  many  others  found  in  the  market 

The  Upton  phosphates  are  five  in  number,  all  of  which  hare 
been  examined.  They  hold  of  water,  respectively,  eight, 
thirteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  not  reckoning 
fractions.  These  amounts  are  all  large,  two  of  them  beiug 
excessively,  so.  No  one  of  them  contains  a  trace  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  insoluble  is  represented  as 
follows:  No.  1,  12.44  parts  in  100;  No.  2,  15.89;  No.  3, 
17.02 ;  No.  4,  11.21 ;  No.  5, 11.80.  No.  1  contains  of  nitro- 
gen, 2.12 ;  No.  2, 1.69 ;  No.  3,  1.55  ;  the  others  none.  No.  2 
contains  2.38  parts  of  potash. 

Mr.  Upton  is  a  well  known  and  highly  honorable  gentleman, 
and  he  states  that  the  making  of  fertilizers  is  incidental  to  his 
business  as  glue  manufacturer,  and  that  he  makes  as  good  an 
article  as  he  can  afford   at  the  prices  at  which  he  sells  his 
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products.  Whilst  it  is  desirable  that  more  care  and  uniformitj 
should  be  observed,  and  some  modifications  adopted  in  fab- 
ricating these  compounds,  the  statements  made  by  the  house 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  correct.  The  usual  price  for 
the  so-called  superphosphates  is  about  $60  the  ton ;  the  Upton 
compounds  are  sold  at  $28  and  $30  the  ton,  and  from  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  plant-food  they  contain,  based  upon 
the  analysis,  two  or  three  of  the  varieties  are  sold  at  fair  market 
rates.  One  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to 
commercial  fertilizers  is,  that  different  parcels  are  of  very 
unequal  value.  The  chemist  is  able  to  give  the  exact  value  of 
a  specimen  taken  from  one  parcel,  but  he  cannot  assure  farmers 
that  the  article  they  purchase  of  the  same  brand  is  of  equal 
value.  It  may  be  better,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  it  may  be 
much  worse.  The  purchase  of  commejrcial  fertilizers  is  full  of 
risk,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  I  cannot  point 
out  a  way  by  which  it  may  be  obviated.  Our  State  system  of 
inspection  and  analysis  is  a  kind  of  legalized  quackery,  which 
has  fallen  so  far  beneath  contempt,  in  the  view  of  respectable 
chemists,  that  it  is  never  alluded  to  in  any  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  compounds  that  are  offered  for  sale.  The  state- 
ments  of  values,  put  upon  packages,  if  in  any  sense  accurate, 
are  so  presented  that  the  purchaser  is  confused  and  misled. 
This  device  to  protect  farmers  fails  to  have  any  practical  value. 

But  after  all,  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the  business 
of  compounding  plant-food,  that  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  which  lead  to  conclusions  of  an  important  character.  The 
temptation  to  enter  upon  a  manufacture,  the  products  of  which 
are  of  a  nature  not  easily  understood,  and  where  there  are 
opportunities  for  employing  inert  or  worthless  materials,  is  very 
great,  and  no  wonder  the  business  of  fabricating  fertilizers  is 
crowded. 

After  much  observation  and  thought  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  manufacturers  to  supply  in  a  large  way,  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  trade,  superphosphates,  or  any  compounded 
fertilizer,  so  as  to  give  the  farmer  a  just  return  for  his  money. 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are,  that  the  elements  of  plant 
nutrition,  or  the  three  most  important  agents  which  should  enter 
into  fertilizing  compounds, — ^phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitro- 
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genous  bodies, — ^have  a  fixed  market  value,  and  the  di£brence 
in  price  between  their  purchase,  in  moderate  or  large  quan- 
tities, is  not  great  enough  to  give  to  large  manufacturers  an 
advantage  worthy  the  attention  of  honest  men.    A  bag  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (three  hundred  pounds)  holding  nitrogen,  or 
of  kainite  (chloride  of  potassum)  holding  potash,  or  a  ton  of 
bones  or  coprolites,  holding  phosphoric  acid,  can  be  purchased, 
at  original  sources  of  supply,  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  higher  than 
is  placed  upon  them  when  large  amounts  are  taken.    The  mar- 
gin of  cost  between  large  and  small  quantities  of  raw  mateiiab 
is  not  great  enough,  under  usual  conditions,  to  compensate 
honest  men  for  preparing  honest  compounds,  as  the  cost  of 
manipulating  and  handling  such  heavy  and  bulky  bodies  is  ?erj 
great.     This  cost  added  to  freight,  and  the  commissions  to 
middle  men,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  will  consume  a  mndi 
larger  sum  than  can  be  secured  by  advantages  of  purchase  of 
raw  materials.    It  is  true  the  owners  of  sulphuric  acid  works, 
and  of  coprolite  deposits,  must  have  considerable  advantage,  on 
the  score  of  cost,  over  those  who  undertake  to  manu&cture 
fertilizers  in  a  small  way ;  but  this  advantage,  I  contend,  is 
insufficient  to  afford  satisfactory  profits  when  good  articles  are 
produced.    They  do  not  secure  the  advantage  of  half  a  cent  a 
pound  on  the  acid,  as  that  is  a  large  manufacturer's  profit ;  and  a 
monopoly  of  any  source  of  phosphoric  acid  potash,  or  nitro- 
genized  products,  is  now  almost  impossible.  A  farmer  preparing 
his  own  fertilizers  has  an  immense  pecuniary  advantage  over  a 
large  manufacturer.  He  can  prepare  them  in  seasons  of  leisure, 
when  the  time  consumed  in  manipulation  does  not  enter  in  as 
an  element  of  cost.    He  saves  the  commissions  paid  to  large 
and  small  dealers,  he  saves  in  cost  of  transportation,  and  be 
can  purchase  pure  raw  materials  at  nearly  as  good  advantage 
as  the  manufacturer.     Why  should  not  the  farmer  prepare  his 
own  fertilizers  ?    It  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  skill ;  bat  if 
the  farmer  feels  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  well  educated  or 
experienced,  he  must  remove  these  disabilities  at  once,  bf 
reading,  study  and  experiment.    The  farmer  of  the  period,  to 
succeed,  must  be  competent  to  prepare  the  food  neceswy  for 
the  plant  children  of  his  fields,  or  else  he  must  expect  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  work  of  profitable  husbandry. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  purchasers  of  raw  materials  would 
be  liable  to  become  the  victims  of  frauds,  the  same  as  when 
purchasing  manufactured  fertilizers ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
As  a  source  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda,  in  crystals,  can  be 
bought  of  importers  with  guarantees  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
pure  nitrate,  and  the  crystals  usually  analyze  from  ninety  to 
ninety- five  per  cent.  So  also  the  muriate  of  potash  is  sold 
with  a  guarantee  that  it  is  eighty-six  or  ninety  per  cent,  pure, 
and  these  guarantees  are  quite  reliable.  Bone  in  flour,  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  most  hazardous  to  purchase  ; 
but  whole  bones  can  be  secured,  calcined  and  ground,  and  thus 
all  risk  is  removed.  Other  sources  of  supply  of  the  three  great 
essentials  of  plant-food,  do  not  offer  any  greater  risks  of  decep- 
tion than  those  mentioned. 

Allow  me  to  present  a  formula  for  a  compounded  fertilizer, 
which  has  proved  of  the  highest  value,  and  which  can  be  readily 
prepared.  I  have  used  bone  charcoal  from  the  sugar  refiners, 
as  a  cheap  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  burnt  bones  may  be 
used  instead,  at  about  the  same  cost,  and  with  fully  as  good 
iresults. 

Take  nine  hundred  pounds  of  bone  charcoal,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
pounds  of  water ;  mix  the  water  with  the  acid,  and  gradually 
add  the  bones,  stirring  the  mass,  that  it  may  be  fully  acted 
upon.  This  affords  a  superphosphate  which  is  dry  enough  to 
be  ground,  as  soon  as  it  is  cool,  and  it  can  be  ground  in  a  plas- 
ter mill.  To  this  add  four  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
one  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  in  powder,  and  we 
have  a  ton  of  fertilizing  material,  which  I  have  found,  upon 
analysis,  gives  14.39  parts  in  the  100  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  27.47  parts  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  2.8  of  potassa, 
8.14  of  nitrogen.  This  gives  twice  as  much  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  as  Bradley's  compound,  and  more  nitrogen.  The  cost  of 
materials,  at  present  market  rates,  will  be  about  $44.  Its 
actual  money  value,  estimating  the  active  fertilizing  principle, 
according  to  Prof.  Johnson's  prices,  is  a  little  more  than  $68, 
but  those  prices  are  too  high,  and  its  value  would  be  more 
correctly  estimated,  calling  it  $57.  This  is  a  saving  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  soil  cultivator,  and  it  affords  a  fertilizing 
compound  of  the  highest  efficacy. 

18 
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But  I  fear  to  weary  you  by  longer  dwelling  upon  these 
points.  They  are,  however,  of  the  highest  importanoe  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  should  be  attentively  considered. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  soil  cultivation,  as  a  pa^ 
suit,  was  more  hopeful  or  promising  than  the  present,  ^e 
have  just  learned  the  important  fact  that  an  abundance  of  plant- 
food  has  been  stored  up  for  our  use  in  mines  and  rocks,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  reach  out  our  hands  and  take  all  that  we 
require.  Ten  years  ago  who  could  have  dreamed  even  of  snch 
vast  deposits  of  potash  as  have  been  opened  up  to  us  at  Stass- 
furth  salt  mines,  in  Germany  ?  Some  idea  of  the  supply  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  time  more  pota.'h 
is  furnished  from  these  mines,  than  from  the  wood-ash  sources 
of  supply  of  the  whole  world.  Only  about  thirteen  thousand 
tons  of  potash  were  sent  to  market  from  the  United  States  and 
British  America  in  1870,  and  yet  from  Stassfurth,  where  a  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  single  ton  could  be  pro- 
cured, thirty  thousand  tons  of  the  qiuriate  of  potash  vere 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  consumers  upon  both  continents, 
during  the  past  year.  'The  surface  salts  at  these  mines,  vhich 
hold  the  potash,  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  millions  of 
tons  will  be  supplied  in  succeeding  years.  No  doubt  our  ovn 
salt  mines  will  be  found,  upon  careful  examination,  to  affonl 
potash,  and  hence  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  ra^id 
cheapening  of  this  most  useful  product. 

Ten  years  ago,  who  could  have  supposed  that,  along  the  rirer 
beds  upon  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  there  were  millions  of 
tons  of  rocks  holding  that  important  element  of  plant-food} 
phosphoric  acid  ?  These  rocks  were  indeed  known,  bat  their 
important  character  was  not  understood.  The  phosphatic  roc£ 
beds  of  that  region  extend  over  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  miles,  and  in  some  places  they  are  twelve  feet  thick.  I> 
is  estimated  that  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  tons  underlie 
each  acre.  How  vast  is  this  supply  of  an  agent  of  the  highest 
importance  to  agriculture,  and  what  a  source  of  national  weaith 
it  opens  to  us  ! 

Two  important  considerations  force  -themselves  upon  onr 
attention.  One  is,  that  nature  has  provided  ample  materials  w 
supply  all  our  wants.  In  mountains,  and  caverns,  and  streams 
she  has  deposited  all  elements  and  combinations  which  are 
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essential  for  our  well-being  and  progress,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
and  wicked  to  doubt  regarding  the  future.  The  other  is,  that 
science  must  be  sustained  and  fostered,  for  it  holds  the  key 
which  is  alone  capable  of  unlocking  nature's  storehouses,  and 
bringing  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  earth  those  rich 
materials  which  have  been  provided  for  our  susteutation  and 
happiness. 

The  Chairman.  I  apprehend  that  we  are  all  well  satisfied 
"with  this  lecture.  It  has  given  us  just  the  information  we  want 
at  this  crisis.  A  great  many  of  our  farming  friends  are  com- 
plaining of  the  lowness  of  the  price  of  certain  products,  and 
that  the  prospect  for  the  farmer  is  very  discouraging.  And 
when  we  add  to  the  low  price  of  our  products,  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  we  have  to  pay,  there  is  nat- 
urally some  discouragement,  and  therefore  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  when  we  find  that  we  can  get  information 
from  such  a  source  as  we  have  obtained  it  to-day,  which  will 
enable  us  to  cultivate  our  farms  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thus 
secure  an  increased  profit. 

We  all  know  that  within  a  few  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
advancement  in  this  matter  of  scientific  agriculture.    In  old 
classic  times,  the  people  knew  nothing  about  scientific  methods 
of  cultivation,   and  there  were  various  devices  practised  to 
insure  a  good  crop.    For  instance :  it  was  considered  that  the 
best  time  to  plant  was  on  the  full  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  a  very  certain  way  to  propagate  vegetables  was  by 
planting  asses'  heads  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.    Unfortu- 
nately, all  the  asses'  heads  were  not  buried  in  that  way,  and  a 
great  many  have  been   braying  ever  since  against  scientific 
agriculture.    But  we  have  seen  that,  through  the  means  of 
agricultural  colleges,  and  through  the  means  of  gentlemen  like 
the  lecturer  before  us,  who  have  taken  up  scientific  agriculture 
as  a  pursuit,  great  benefit  has  been  derived  by  our  farming  com- 
munity.   I  think  it  will  strike  you  now,  as  it  has  heretofore 
struck  us,  when  we  have  had  lectures  of  a  similar  character, 
that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  to  advance  agricultural  pur- 
suits than  for  each  man  to  try  the  experiments  which  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  in  relation  to  manures. 

In  the  region  where  I  live,  we  find  it  impossible  to  get  along 
without  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  manures.    We  cannot 
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get  together  enough  animal  manures  to  grow  our  crops;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  we  want  something  to  start  them  with,  and 
every  farmer  in  our  region  finds  that  his  crop  is  increased,  is 
driven  ahead,  and  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  frosts,  by  the  use 
of  some  of  the  phosphates.  We  find  that  we  are  not  successful 
in  raising  large  crops  if  we  do  not  put  some  manure  in  the 
hill.  But  these  things  are  ordinarily  so  expensive  that  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  farmers  are  using  them  in  large  qoan* 
titles.  Now,  if  we  can  obtain  them  in  the  methods  which  ha^e 
been  mentioned,  we  can  increase  our  crops  at  very  small 
expense,  and  our  farms  will  be  generally  benefited. 

Now  I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  whole  subject  is  open  fa: 
discussion.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  all  discuss  it  in  the  scientific 
method  which  the  lecturer  has  followed.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  alphabet,  that  the  boy  said  he  knew  by  sight,  but  he  oouldii't 
tell  the  names  of  the  letters.  But  we  have  practical  knovl- 
edge  of  certain  matters  connected  with  our  farming  operaticD?. 
which  will  prove  profitable  themes  for  discussion  this  momic:' 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  subject,  sometimes  discussed,  cf 
the  value  of  gypsum.  We  have  found  it  very  necessary  to  u« 
a  great  deal  of  gypsum — plaster  of  paris.  We  find  it  of  gwat 
advantage  to  us  in  the  spring  upon  certain  soils.  Then  .: 
is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  upon  a:.5 
soil  except  those  which  are  dry.  Then  there  is  another  qncj- 
tion  in  relation  to  hard-coal  ashes.  A  great  many  fannen 
throw  away  their  coal  ashes ;  and  as  coal  is  being  used  sU 
through  our  farming  region,  the  question  has  become  one  c. 
very  great  importance,  whether  some  use  cannot  be  made  of  tb^ 
residuum  of  our  furnaces.  I  have  heard  genUemen  ^J  ^ 
they  have  used  coal  ashes  with  very  great  advantage.  Tbej 
have  found  that  coal  ashes,  put  around  tlieir  fruit-trees,  p^^ 
duced  results  which  they  did  not  anticipate.  In  Pennsylvanii 
where  bituminous  coal  is  consumed,  we  find  some  crops  aImt'^t 
entirely  manured  by  those  ashes.  When  I  was  there,  this  la?J 
season,  I  saw  some  potatoes  that  were  raised  with  no  otbe: 
manure.  I  had  no  doubt,  from  what  I  saw  there,  that  those 
ashes  were  of  some  value.  Then  in  relation  to  bones.  A  grcAt 
many  farmers  have  found  them  to  be,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
manure,  and  the  most  lasting  in  their  efiects,  even  when  nsed 
in  the  natural  state.    We  know  that  in  the  old  countir,  their 
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pasture  lands  are  kept  up,  with  comparatiyely  little  expense,  by 
giving  them  bones,  in  quantities  such  as  we  should  never  dream 
of — a  ton,  for  instance,  to  the  acre ;  by  which  they  say  their 
cattle  thrive  better,  their  pastures  are  kept  up  better,  and  they 
find  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  fertilizing  them.  We  use  them 
differently.  We  find  that  by  ploughing  in  bones,  on  new  land, 
we  can  improve  the  land,  until  we  have  time  to  make  animal 
manure. 

These  subjects  are  all  open  to  us,  and  Dr.  Nichols  has  always 
been  kind  enough  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  ready  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Nichols  how  he  would  apply  pot- 
ash to  potatoes  ? 

Dr.  NiCHOi^.  At  present,  the  cheapest  source  of  potash  is 
the  Grerman  muriate  of  potash.    I  have  just  received  a  few 

tons  of  it.     You  can  obtain  it  in  Baltimore,  of  Mr.  , 

who  is  the  agent  of  the  German  importers.  It  costs  me,  set 
down  upon  my  farm,  about  $54  a  ton,  and  it  analyzes  ninety 
per  cent,  muriate  of  potash.  Reducing  the  potash  down  to 
the  oxide  of  potassium,  that  would  make  it  cost  about  8|  cents 
a  pound.  The  ordinary  commercial  potash  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  best  article  is 
worth  nine  cents.  If  any  one  wishes  to  have  as  much  as  a  ton, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  send  to  Baltimore  and  obtain  it  there. 
I  think  it  could  be  landed  anywhere  in  Massachusetts  at  less  than 
960  a  ton,  and  in  combination  with  compost  it  is  very  excel- 
lent indeed.  But  if  you  wish  to  use  the  ordinary  potash  of 
commerce,  the  best  way  is  to  get  a  large  iron  kettle  and  dis- 
solve it,  and  then  add  to  the  solution  a  quantity  of  dry  muck, 
of  course  making  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pounds  that 
you  use  and  the  bulk,  and  then  use  that  in  your  compost  heap. 

Mr.  Htde.  Would  you  mix  the  first  you  spoke  of  with 
znuck  also  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.    Yes,  sir,  I  would  add  that. 

Mr.  Htde.  How  many  cords  of  muck  to  a  ton  of  the  pot- 
ash? 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  do  not  attenuate  it  very  much.  You  can 
attenuate  it  down  to  any  extent  you  choose,  but  you  would 
make  the  bulk  so  large  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  use  it. 
You  want  to  make  the  bulk  considerable.    I  find  it  is  an  ad  van- 
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tage  to  use  all  these  concentrated  fertilizers  with  mnck,  in  order 
to  increase  the  balk.  Of  course  we  cannot  get  any  particular 
benefit  from  the  muck  that  we  use ;  we  do  a  little,  but  it  is  veiy 
trifling.  But  it  is  very  useful  to  extend  these  very  powerfol 
commercial  fertilizers,  for  it  enables  us  to  use  them  more  cod- 
veniently  over  our  fields.  I  use  it  in  that  way,  because  it  is 
very  much  more  convenient ;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
use  muck  very  largely,  because,  if  you  are  going  to  haul  it 
upon  moist  land,  of  course  you  meet  with  difliculty.  You  waiit 
something  that  you  can  take  readily  upon  your  meadows,  and 
sow  it  in  that  way.  The  formula  I  have  given  here  I  ha^e 
found  to  be  very  excellent.  It  may  be  that  some  will  feel  4« 
it  is  too  troublesome  to  make  these  superphosphates  that  I  hare 
indicated'  here,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  can  all  do  it; 
it  is  very  easy  and  simple.  I  really  wish  I  could  have  all  the 
gentlemen  here  with  me  half  a  day ;  I  think  I  could  show  them 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  thing.  I  have  found  so  much  beoeJt 
from  that  product,  that  I  really  wish  everybody  could  mak* 
it. 

Prof.  Chadbournb.  How  much  of  the  muriate  would  yen 
apply  to  the  acre,  as  a  top-dressing  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.    It  depends  upon  the  crop. 

Prof.  Chadbournb.    I  refer  to  grass  lands. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  for  grass  land.  ^« 
need  the  nitrogenous  element  for  that.  For  my  cereals*  I 
usually  average  my  compost  so  as  to  give  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  potash  to  the  acre.  On  a  worn-out  fidd.I 
should  use  more.  I  should  exercise  my  judgment  about  tbat- 
Nitrate  of  soda  can  be  bought  for  about  3^  cents  a  pouni 
which  will  analyze  about  eighty-five  per  cent.  I  think  that  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper. 

These  things,  gentlemen,  are  all  very  hopeful.  I  always  haw 
a  certain  feeling  of  embarrassment  in  bringing  these  matters 
before  my  farming  friends,  because  I  do  not  know  how  thej 
may  strike  them.  My  object  has  been  to  show  what  great 
encouragement  we  have.  I  hesitate  to  give  formulas;  I 
hesitate  to  state  positively  what  you  can  do ;  but  I  have  d-^ 
hesitation  in  saying  what  can  be  done,  and  what  I  think  ettrr 
one  can  do ;  but  it  requires  a  little  experience  and  a  Iittl« 
patience.    I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  future  is  b(^ 
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ful — ^much  more  so  than  when  I  gave  my  lecture  in  Salem 
three  years  ago.  I  was  thinking,  as  I  came  into  the  hall,  of  an 
expression  that  I  used  in  1868,  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  plant-food.  I  said  then  that  I  could  not  point  out  any 
satisfactory  source  of  potash  or  phosphates.  I  was  aware  then 
that  the  Stassfurth  mines,  in  Germany,  were  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  potash,  but  none  of  us  understood  then 
the  extent  of  those  deposits,  and  therefore  I  made  that  obser- 
vation with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I  could  not  point  out 
any  sources  of  supply  for  these  very  important  elements  of 
plant- food.  But  now,  as  I  come  here  to-day,  only  three  years 
having  elapsed,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  I  can  point  out  sources 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  are  inexhaustible.  I  think 
that  is  very  hopeful.  And  we  have  also  made  great  progress  in 
the  combining  of  these  things.  We  have  disturbed  those  men 
"who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  fertilizers.  We 
have  really  frightened  them  into  making  a  better  article,  which 
yet  is  very  poor.  I  really  would  like  to  have  you  see  the  char- 
acter of  the  letters  I  get  from  all  over  the  country,  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  I  have  one  in  my  pocket  from  a  gentleman 
Tvho  is  manufacturing  a  fertilizer  very  largely.  He  says  he 
meets  with  certain  difficulties,  and  proceeds  to  give  the  formula 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  wishes  to  be  instructed  in  certain 
matters  about  it.  I  was  so  filled  with  contempt  on  reading  it, 
that  I  have  not  answered  the  letter.  To  show  the  deception,  I 
will  say,  that  he  was  actually  making  the  fertilizer  at  a  cost  of 
97.50  a  ton,  of  which  he  frankly  confessed  he  was  selling  large 
quantities  for  $50  a  ton.  I  think  it  is  high  time  this  kind  of 
fraud  was  stopped. 

mK  Buffinton.  I  use  this  potash,  and  the  way  I  mix  it  is 
this.  I  have  the  street  scrapings  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city  drawn  down  to  my  place,  and  then  I  have  hogsheads  placed 
as  near  the  heap  as  I  can,  into  which  I  conduct  the  water  from 
the  sink  drain,  and  fill  those  hogsheads,  and  put  in  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  pounds  of  this  crude  potash,  mix  it,  and  then  throw 
it  on  to  this  heap,  so  that  I  get  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  the  potash  to  the  acre. 

This  matter  of  potash  is  a  very  important  one  in  this  vicinity. 
I  am  satisfied  that  all  our  land  needs  it,  and  it  is  about  the 
only  cheap  manure  that  we  can  get  hold  of.    I  have  found  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre  too  much  for  potatoes. 
It  acted  like  an  acid  in  the  hill,  and  made  the  skins  rough. 
I  have  reduced  it  down  to  fifty  pounds,  and  it  increased  the 
crop  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  per 
cent. 

Dr.  NiCHOi^.  The  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  ooone, 
overrides  everything  else.  We  farm,  not  for  pleasure,  bat  profit 
In  addition  to  sources  of  supply,  we  want  to  find  the  cheapest 
sources.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  pays  T^  cents  a  pound  for 
his  potash.  Wood  ashes  would  be  cheaper,  if  he  paid  thirtj- 
five  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  I  cannot  get  them  for  less  than  fortj  or 
forty-five  cents  a  bushel,  with  a  great  deal  of  coal  ashes  mixed 
with  them. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  should  hope  no  one  would  sell  wood  ashes 
for  less  than  forty  cents,  because,  from  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes, 
you  get  four  pounds  of  potash,  and  then  you  have  some  soda, 
a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  silica,  and  a  very  conaderaUe 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime.  You  have  the  material  in  t 
bushel  of  ashes  that  really  makes  its  money  yalue  as  high  is 
forty  cents. 

Dr.  DuRFEE.  In  what  way  would  you  manage  these  ashes, 
if  you  had  plenty  of  them  ?  I  have  plenty  of  them,  and  1 
should  like  to  know  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  have  been  buying  ground  bone  and  making  a  compost  The 
ashes  eat  up  the  bone,  and  I  find  it  makes  a  most  excellent 
dressing  for  land,  especially  for  vegetables. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Well,  doctor,  you  cannot  make  much  imp^oT^ 
ment  upon  that.  You  see,  in  mixing  ashes  with  bone,  you  get 
all  the  essentials  of  plant-food.  You  get  the  gelatine  in  the 
bone ;  you  get  nitrogen,  potash  and  soda ;  what  more  can  jou 
have  ?  I  have  for  several  years  recommended  that  mixtare* 
and  some  have  told  me  that  it  did  not  succeed  very  well  upon 
corn  ;  but  I  have  found  that  they  did  not  use  judgment  in  its 
application.  They  would  drop  the  seed  upon  the  fertilizer,  and 
in  that  way  destroy  the  germinal  principle.  A  oonsideraU^ 
quantity  of  earth  should  be  put  upon  the  compost  before  the 
seed  is  dropped.  I  think  that  the  use  of  half  a  handful  in  a 
hill  brings  the  com  up  quickly,  and  makes  a  magnifioenfi 
growth.    I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  fertiliaer  to  use 
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upon  com.    I  thiiik  yoa  are  quite  right  in  your  manipulation 
of  ashes. 

I  will  say  a  word  in  relation  to  leached  ashes,  in  which  I 
presume  there  may  be  some  interest  felt.  Of  course,  when  a 
soap-boiler  leaches  ashes,  he  leaches  out  everything  that  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  of  course  he  removes  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  soluble  potash  and  soluble  soda,  and  those  are  the  two 
important  elements  that  he  removes.  He  leaves  the  phosphoric 
acid,  be  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  soluble  silica, — that  is,  it  is 
soluble  to  plants, — and  he  leaves  the  lime ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
he  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  fertilizing  substances  in  his 
leached  ashes.  Now,  as  regards  the  value  of  leached  ashes,  I 
think  I  said  last  year,  that  I  regarded  them  as  worth  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  cents  a  bushel,  but  I  cannot,  of  course,  state 
the  precise  value,  because  some  soap-makers  will  rob  them  more 
than  others.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  two  specimens 
exactly  alike.  Some  soap-makers  will  manipulate  them  longer, 
and  exhaust  them  more  thoroughly ;  but  I  think  leached  ashes 
a  very  cheap  fertilizer,*  at  about  one-half  the  price  of  dry 
ashes. 

Mr.  BiTFFiNTON.  What  is  you  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ashes 
to  be  used  on  an  acre  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  should  estimate  dry  wood  ashes  as  having 
four  pounds  of  potash,  and  make  my  application  in  accordance 
with  that  estimate.  I  should  say  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  would  give  it  a  very  good  dressing ;  fifly  would  perhaps 
be  better. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.    Fifty  would  be  better  than  a  hundred  ? 

Dr.  NiCHOi^.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  fifty  would  be  better 
than  a  hundred. 

Mr.  BoiSB.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  can  tell  me- 
the  difference  between  the  hard,  gray  plaster,  and  the  new^ 
variegated  plaster.  We  have  generally  used,  in  our  section  of 
the  State,  the  hard,  gray  plaster,  and  that  has  proved  very  ben- 
eficial. A  year  ago  last  winter,  I  was  shown  some  plaster,  at 
the  SouthvUle  station,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad^ 
^v^hich  was  variegated  in  color,  and  which  was  spoken  of  as 
xnuch  more  valuable.  I  obtained  some  last  season,  and  tried 
the  two  kinds  side  by  side,  and  I  could  see  a  marked  difference 

fisvor  of  the  soft,  variegated  plaster. 
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Dr.  Nichols.  I  think  that  is  quite  an  important  point  The 
gray  plaster  is  made  gray  by  a  little  trace  of  iron.  I  boagbt 
twelve  tons  of  plaster  the  past  autumn,  but  I  did  not  buy  it 
until  I  had  made  an  analysis  of  it.  Some  plaster  is  largely 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  an  adulteration  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  real,  genuine  plaster,  is  sulphate  of  lime.  The  gray  tinge 
in  plaster  is  due  to  iron.  I  have  observed  that  there  is  less 
carbonate  of  lime  in  this  gray  tinged  plaster  than  in  the  other. 
The  trace  of  iron  in  it  is  not  of  any  very  great  consequence, 
but  I  find  that  wherever  there  are  traces  of  iron,  there  is  less 
of  the  carbonate ;  there  are  not  so  many  veins  of  carbonate 
running  through.  So  that  even  in  buying  plaster,  I  think  it  is 
quite  important,  if  we  are  going  to  buy  a  very  large  quantity, 
to  have  it  analyzed. 

Question.  How  is  the  manurial  value  of  the  phosphates 
obtained  from  those  Southern  rocks  ? 

Dr.  NiCHoi^.  These  phosphatic  deposits  at  Charleston  ana- 
lyze about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  I  found 
that  the  specimens  of  superphosphate,  made  from  the  Charleston 
phosphates,  were  poor ;  that  the  powder  was  not  properly  acted 
upon  by  the  acid.  Now,  if  you  buy  a  bag  of  these  phosphates 
from  Charleston,  and  only  half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  it  as  it  ought  to  have,  the  other  part  is  of  no  more  value  to 
you  than  sand ;  it  is  an  entirely  inert  element,  so  far  as  plant- 
food  is  concerned,  unless  it  is  changed  by  Bulphuric  add; 
therefore,  the  manufacturers  of  these  phosphates  at  Chariestoo. 
S.  C,  can  deceive  by  not  properly  manufacturing  them.  I 
have  found  some  specimens  where  one-half  of  the  supe^ 
phosphate  was  wholly  inert.  You  may  take  that  Charleston 
rock,  powder  it  up  and  put  it  on  your  land,  and  it  will  have  no 
more  effect  than  so  much  sand ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble.  But 
when  that  powder  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  you  liberate 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  you  get  a  superphosphate  that  will 
tell  upon  your  land.  I  think  that  fact  shows  very  dearly  the 
value  of  chemical  experiments.  You  can  see  what  a  mberaUe 
product  can  be  made  from  a  good  material  by  improper  mauipnlS' 
tion.  I  am  told  that  they  are  now  grinding  up  these  Charleston 
phosphates  in  Connecticut,  and  using  what  is  called  "  chamber 
acid, — that  is,  sulphuric  acid,  before  it  is  concentrtted,— 
to  act  upon  the  phosphates ;  and  I  apprehend  that  they  do  not 
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change  more  than  one-half  of  the  powder,  leaving  the  other 
half  entirely  inert.    You  may  put  it  upon  your  ground,  and  it 
will  remain  there  as  long  as  you  live,  and  you  will  never  get 
any  benefit  from  it.    But  of  course,  these  deposits  are  very 
wonderful.    I  know  of  nothing  so  interesting.    I  think  they 
show  us  that  the  Almighty  is  very  watchful  over  our  interests. 
I  think  we  cannot  escape  from  the  conviction  that  these  things 
are  all  provided  for  us.    I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  could  be  opened  to  us  equal  to  that 
in  South  Carolina  ;  and  it  is  a  mystery  now  how  those  deposits 
happen  to  be  there.    A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  it,  bi^t  it  is  still  a  very  great  mystery.    The 
deposit  is  perfectly  immense,  and  I  think  the  supply  of  potash 
at  Stassfurth  is  equally  great.    It  shows,  I  think,  that  as  civ- 
ilization progresses  and  science  is  developed,  all  these  things 
are  opened  up  to  us.    I  never  have  doubted,  for  a  moment, 
that  a  sufficiency  of  plant-food  would  be  provided  for  us.    Of 
course,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  animal  excrement  enough 
to  meet  our  purposes ;  we  must  resort  to  these  sources  of  plant- 
food,  and  we  must  all  of  us  do  what  we  can  to  bring  them  out, 
and  develop  the  inestimable  gifts  which  the  Almighty  has  pro- 
vided for  us. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  Is  there  any  real  manurial  value  in  the 
shells  that  come  in  the  phosphates,  if  ground  up  and  put  upon 
the  soil  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.    Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  I  had  some  at  home,  and  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  benefit  from  it. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Not  at  all.  It  is  so  firmly  locked  up  that  you 
might  as  well  put  on  sand,  or  any  other  inert  substance.  But 
by  chemical  manipulation,  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  course 
you  develop  it,  the  same  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  bones. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  Those  deposits  were  no  doubt  made  from 
mussels  or  shell-fish.  Why  should  not  our  oyster  shells  be 
valuable,  if  put  through  the  same  process  ? 

Dr«  Nichols.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  source  of  them.  The 
theory  I  have  in  relation  to  them  is  this,  and  I  think  my  idea  is 
supported  by  the  deep-sea  dredgings  that  have  taken  place  on 
our  coast,  in  charge  of  our  Coast  Survey.  I  think  the  deposits 
of  these  phosphates  have  been  going  on  for  ages,  and  are  going 
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oa  still.  Those  deep-sea  dredgings  hare  shown  that  the  bone 
of  the  sea-cow,  which  are  carried  down  the  River  Amazon  in  reiy 
large  quantities,  are  swept  by  the  ocean  currents  into  deepcea 
basins,  and  they  accumulate  there.  In  the  bones  of  these  ui- 
mals  and  some  others,  the  phosphates  are  abundant ;  bat  joa 
will  never  get  phosphates  from  a  clam  shell  or  oyster  sheB. 
Those  are  carbonates  of  lime.  If  that  was  the  source  of  tbos 
deposits,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  account  for  them ;  bat  it  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  BuFFiNTON.  We  dig  the  muck  out  of  the  river  here,  ▼here 
we  have  a  great  many  shell-fidi,  and  we  find  it  makes  a  feij 
good  manure. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  nitrogenous.  Toa  get 
nitrogen  from  those  deposits. 

Dr.  DuBFEE.  About  a  year  ago,  my  gardener  took  the  paios 
to  dig  up  his  grape  border  and  put  in  a  lai^e  quantity  of  oyster 
shells.  I  would  like  to  know  what  value  there  wis  in  thtt 
operation ;  whether  the  doctor  considers  that  that  was  of  uj 
utility  or  any  usefulness  to  the  vine,  in  the  productioa  ^ 
grapes  ?  If  I  understand  his  remarks  on  the  subject  ot  Adk, 
there  is  very  little  value  in  common  oyster  shells  as  a  feitilitfr. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  would  say,  in  relation  to  that,  that  there  d»J 
be  a  slight  advantage,  a  mechanical  one,  perhaps  it  mig^t  be 
called,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  I  tUsk  if 
you^  should  open  your  beds  you  would  find  that  the  littkrooi- 
lets  had  run  in  around  the  shells  and  twined  about  them.  ^ 
tendrils  of  vines  love  to  twine  about  something ;  they  will  tiifis 
around  stones  in  precisely  the  same  way.  But  the  amoont  d 
decomposition  that  goes  on  would  not  afford  any  e^Mcial  natxi- 
ment.  There  would  be  no  fertilizing  influence  of  any  aoeoant 
Perhaps  in  a  great  length  of  time  there  would  be  a  little  devd- 
oped,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  pladng  that 
there.  If  there  was  any  advantage,  I  should  say  it  wooid  be 
mechanical.  It  used  to  be  quite  common  to  place  bones  ia 
grape  borders,  and  inasmuch  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vines  vooM 
twine  about  the  bones,  the  inferenoe  was  that  they  were  semoe 
able.  But  I  have  taken  up  bones  firom  a  gr^pe  border  that  baa 
been  down  twelve  yean,  and  I  oould  not  detect  any  km  ^ 
appreciable. 
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Dr.  DuBFEE.  In  the  early  history  of  grape  growmg,  I  took 
all  the  dead  horses  I  could  find  and  buried  them  in  the  borders. 
I  supposed  there  was  some  fertility  about  them. 

Dr.  Nichols.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phinnet.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Nichols  whether 
he  has  examined,  for  his  own  satisfaction  even,  the  value  of 
the  deposits  that  have  recently  been  discovered  in  South  Caro- 
lina. One  of  the  largest  manufactures  in  this  State  is  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  large  cargoes  are  constantly  coming  here, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  article  is  quite  generally  coming  into 
market ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  farmer  is  yet 
to  be  ascertained,  I  suppose.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  he 
may  have  examined  these  deposits,  to  ascertain  their  value. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  made  an  analysis  of  those  rocks  when  they 
were  first  discovered,  and  of  course  I  was  incidentally  made 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  them ;  and  I  would  repeat  what  I 
said  before,  that  the  whole  value  of  those  rocks  to  the  farmer, 
depends  upon  the  treatment.  If  they  are  properly  treated, 
chemically  acted  upon,  they  will  be  valuable.  I  wish  to  make 
a  distinction  here  between  bones  and  these  phosphatic  rocks. 
Wq  obtain  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  and  also  from  these 
xt>ck8 ;  but  in  the  case  of  bones,  we  obtain  the  nitrogen  which  is 
found  in  the  gelatine  of  the  bones.  We  do  not  get  any  of  that 
element  in  those  rocks ;  we  simply  get  phosphoric  acid.  But  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  high  utility  of  those  phosphates,  if 
they  are  properly  manufactured.  The  phosphoric  acid  that 
comes  from  those  rocks  is  precisely  as  good  for  plants  as  that 
obtained  from  bones ,  but  it  must  be  liberated,  and  must  be 
acted  upon ;  and  if  anybody  is  half  making  them,  or  imperfectly 
making  them,  of  course,  if  anybody  buys  these  products,  he  will 
be  deceived,  he  will  be  cheated.  But  if  properly  acted  upon, 
the  farmer  will  get .  a  product  that  will  be  serviceable  to  his 
crops. 

Prof.  Chadbourne.  What  is  the  physical  character  of  those 
rocks  ?    I  have  never  been  able  to  examine  them. 

Dr.  Nichols.  The  upper  strata  of  those  rocks  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shells  incorporated  with  them,  but  as  you 
go  down  deeper,  those  disappear  entirely. 

Prof.  Chadboubnb.    What  sort  of  shells  ? 
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Dr.  Nichols.  Small  coast  shells,  that  have  been  mechanically 
incorporated  with  them. 

Mr.  Harlow  of  Shrewsbury.  I  have  been  exceedingly  inter- 
ested in  this  lecture  and  in  this  discussion.  I  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  come  to  this  meeting,  thinking  I  should  be 
paid  by  what  I  should  hear,  and  I  believe  I  have  been.  The 
subject  which  I  particularly  desired  to  hear  discussed  was  the 
one  treated  this  morning, — the  food  of  plants,  particularly  the 
grass  plants.  I  have  followed  farming  for  a  few  years,  and  I 
cannot  make  it  pay,  unless  I  have  the  grass  crop.  What  I  wish 
to  ascertain  is,  whether  any  article  can  be  purchased  that  we 
can  sow  broadcast  upon  our  pastures  and  our  mowing  lands, 
and  have  more  dollars  come  back  than  we  lav  out.  I  know  we 
cAa  apply  ashes  and  plaster,  but  I  wish  something  that  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect. 

I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  sowing  ashes  and  bones. 
Goal  ashes  have  been  spoken  of.  Four  years  ago,  I  took  quite  i 
large  quantity  of  coal  ashes  and  sowed  them  upon  a  piece  ten 
rods  square.  I  have  watched  that  piece  closely  ever  since,  and 
not  an  extra  spear  of  grass  has  grown  upon  it.  I  also  purchased 
a  quaatity  of  bone,  as  pure  as  any  that  could  be  found,  gronni 
very  fine,  and  in  seeding  down  a  piece  of  land,  I  sowed  it  to 
barley,  and  applied  the  bone,  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  haL^ 
acre,  leaving  strips  where  I  put  none.  I  don*t  think  there  wis 
a  spear  of  grass  extra  grew  upon  that  half  acre.  Another  ex- 
periment that  I  tried  was  this.  I  had  a  piece  of  pasture  land  of 
fifteen  acres,  that  has  been  fed  for  a  hundred  years,  I  presume, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  longer.  On  four  acres  of  that  piece.  I 
sowed  about  a  hundred  bushels  of  ashes,  and  there  has  more 
feed  grown  upon  those  four  acres  than  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
fifteen.  Unleached  ashes  is  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  applied 
that  has  paid  me  what  it  cost.  I  hoped,  in  coming  here,  that  I 
should  receive  information  where  to  go  to  purchase  an  article 
that  it  would  pay  to  sow  upon  my  pasture  lands  and  mowings. 

Mr.  BuPFiNTON.  A  year  ago  last  August,  I  was  drawing  some 
gas  lime  from  the  gas  works,  and  I  saw  Dr.  Durfee's  team  draw- 
ing away  oyster-shell  lime.  I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  going 
on  to  his  land,  and  I  thought  if  it  was  good  for  tlie  doctor,  it 
would  be  good  for  me,  and  I  would  draw  some  of  it  on  to  mj 
land.    I  used  it  in  the  same  way  that  I  should  plaster,  and  I  am 
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satisfied  that  it  is  worth  more  than  plaster,  on  grass  land  or  in 
the  potato  hill.  But  when  I  came  to  inquire,  I  found  the  doctor 
did  not  use  it  for  manure.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  what 
he  does  with  the  learings  of  that. 

Dr.  DuBFEE.  I  use  it  to  stop  the  leaks  in  my  retorts,  where 
I  make  the  acid  for  the  print  works. 

Mr.  BuppiNTON.    Do  you  use  the  leavings  on  your  land  ? 

Dr.  DuBFEE.  It  goes  in  with  the  wood  ashes.  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  it.  We  use  it  simply  to  plaster  up  the  iron 
retorts.  It  makes  a  very  fine  plaster  to  stop  up  the  cracks  where 
the  gas  comes  out.  We  can  stop  them  very  readily  by  making 
thb  lime  into  the  form  of  putty  and  putting  it  on.  In  setting 
our  retorts,  we  use  it  as  we  would  any  lime, — use  it  around  our 
fire-brick. 

Dr.  Nichols.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  this  fact, — that 
there  are  certain  articles  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  plant- 
food,  and  other  articles  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  plant- 
food.  Take,  for  example,  clam  and  oyster  shells.  I  stand  up 
here  and  say,  that  ground  clam  and  oyster  shells  have  no  fertil- 
izing effects  upon  plants.  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Buffinton)  gets 
up  and  says,  ^'  You  must  have  been  mistaken,  because  I  have 
gone  down  to  the  gas  works,  and  taken  the  gas  lime  and  put  it 
on  my  land,  and  it  has  had  a  good  effect ! "  Now  just  look  at  that. 
The  shell  lime  you  get  there  has  been  burned ;  the  carbonic  acid 
has  been  driven  off;  it  is  no  longer  carbonate  of  lime.  You 
have  now  quicklime,  and  your  land  is  benefited  by  quicklime. 
If  you  had  taken  those  shells  before  they  were  burned,  pounded 
them  up,  and  put  them  on  your  land,  the  land  would  have 
received  no  benefit  from  them.  You  see  they  have  been  burned, 
and  that  makes  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  Buffinton.  Have  you  not  made  the  statement  that 
oyster-shell  lime  was  not  worth  anything  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.  No,  sir.  It  does  not  matter  from  what  source 
we  get  our  lime.  I  do  not  know  that  burnt  oyster  shells  are 
any  better  than  burnt  marble.  Many  of  our  lands  are  very 
much  improved  by  liming.  In  Pennsylvania  they  lime  their 
lands  very  extensively,  and  I  think  that  there  are  many  of  our 
Massachusetts  farms  that  would  be  benefited  by  lime.  If  you 
ean  get  any  shell  lime  from  the  gas  works,  I  think  it  would  pay 
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for  hauling ;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  buy  oyster  shells  aad 
grind  them,  and  then  put  them  on  your  land. 

Then  allow  me  say,  as  to  the  effect  of  coal  ashes,  that  we 
must  take  a  good  many  things  into  account.  One  gentleman 
says  he  tried  coal  ashes,  and  did  not  get  any  benefit.  Now,  if 
you  use  coal  ashes  from  places  where  a  large  amount  of  wood  or 
charcoal  is  used  for  kindling,  you  see  you  get  a  pretty  large  pw 
cent.,  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  of  wood  ashes:  two  hundred  pounds 
in  a  ton.  That  would  pay  for  hauling.  There  is  four  or  fife 
per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  in  anthracite  coal  ashes,  that  is  all ; 
but  spread  upon  moist  land,  meadow  land,  it  will  have  about 
the  effect  of  sand.  If  you  cart  a  load  of  coal  ashes  upon  a  moist 
meadow,  and  coyer  that  land  with  the  ashes,  I  think  it  will 
usually  have  a  good  effect;  and  so  will  a  load  ot  sandhaTsa 
good  effect.  It  supplies  silica,  to  some  extent.  I  fliink  we 
should  take  these  things  into  account. 

I  do  hope,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  not  be  misled  about  this 
matter  of  experiment ;  if  we  are,  we  shall  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
We  want  to  keep  in  view  certain  principles  in  agriculture,  and 
do  not  let  us  be  turned  aside  from  them.  I  feel  sometimes  that 
our  agricultural  papers  make  a  mistake.  In  fanning,  there  are 
certain  points  that  I  think  we  must  assume  to  be  settled.  And 
when  a  thing  is  settled,  we  ought  not  to  keep  opening  it  up  and 
bringing  it  back  again  into  the  field  of  controYorsy .  But  this  is 
constantly  done  in  farming.  There  is  so  much  doubt  excited  bf 
these  experiments,  which,  if  they  were  explained,  really  would 
amount  to  nothing,  that  we  get  a  little  confused.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  shall  eyer  remedy  this  to  any  very  great  extent,  but 
I  think  this  meeting  will  remedy  it  to  some  extent.  I  think  we 
want  to  settle  down  upon  sure  principles  in  farming.  Tb^ 
are  certain  facts  proved,  and  we  must  seize  hold  of  them  and 
hold  on  to  them,  and  add  something  more  to  them  as  we  can; 
and  in  that  way  we  shall  bring  agriculture  to  as  near  a  sdentifie 
basis  as  we  can.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make 
progress.  If  we  settle  a  fact  to-day,  and  some  man  who  does 
not  know  anything  about  it,  upsets  it  to-morrow,  we  ^all  never 
make  any  progress.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  understand 
what  plant-food  is,  and  we  do  know  what  plant-food  is.  Then 
we  must  know  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  assimilated, 
and  we  do  know  those  conditions.    Then  we  must  not  be  mis> 
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led  hj  supposing  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  a  clam  shell  or  oyster 
shell  is  a  manurial  substance,  when  it  is  fixed  and  certain  that 
it  is  not.  We  must  cling  to  what  we  do  know,  and  keep  pro- 
gressing. 

Prof.  Chadboubne.    I  think  it  was  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  that  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  this  Board  that  seemed 
to  strike  some  as  containing  very  strange  doctrine ;  but  it  was 
mainly  a  recapitulation  of  experiments  that  had  been  tried  in 
relation  to  farming,  and  tried  under  the  very  best  circumstances 
that  experiments  could  be  tried,  and  the  results  were  very 
wonderful  in  showing  how  little  reliance  we  can  place  upon  a 
single  experiment.    Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  one  point 
which  the  doctor  has  made.    He  says,  when  we  have  become 
satisfied  on  a  single  point,  we  ought  not  to  bring  it  back  into  the 
field  of  controyersy.    That  is  true, — when  we  can  become  satis- 
fied upon  that  point.    But  now  another  thing.    He  says  that 
we  are  to  bring  agriculture  down  to  a  scientific  basis,  just  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  can.    I  agree  to  that  fully ;  but  I  think  we 
are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  agriculture  is  to-day  very  far 
from  an  accurate  scientific  basis,  and  that  it  will  remain  so  for 
a  great  length  of  time.    And  I  say  this,  because  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  every  man's  studying  his  own  farm.   I  insisted  upon 
that  in  tiiat  lecture.    Suppose  I  am  told,  for  instance,  that 
plaster,  about  which  we  have  been  talking  this  morning,  is  a 
good  thing  to  apply  to  land.   Well,  I  go  home  to  Williamstown, 
and  I  know  one  piece  of  land  to  which  I  applied  plaster,  and  I 
might  just  as  welljhave  applied  sand  or  ground  diamonds,  if  I 
had  them,  so  far  as  any  fertilizing  effect  is  concerned.    Bight 
up  above  it,  on  the  side  hill,  if  you  spread  plaster  on  the  land, 
you  can  see  the  effects  of  it  clear  across  the  town.    I  have  con- 
sidered that  plaster  is  a  fertilizer,  and  I  go  and  put  it  on  one 
place,  and  it  produces  no  effect,  and  I  put  it  on  another  place, 
and  the  effect  can  be  seen,  as  I  have  said,  clear  across  the  town. 
Now,  I  come  back  and  want  this  thing  explained.    I  understand 
that  plaster  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  I  did  not  understand,  and 
do  not  understand  to-day  (I  am  honest  about  it),  why  it  has  no 
e£fect  upon  that  piece  of  land  to  which  I  have  referred.    I  feel 
that  with  all  our  science,  and  all  the  general  rules  we  can  lay 
down,  there  are  still  very  many  things  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand.   ^^  The  value  of  that  observation/^  as  Jack  Bunsby  says, 
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^'  Is  in  the  application  of  it/^  and  this  is  the  application :  that 
every  one  must  study  his  own  farm,  and  every  single  rod  of  it. 
And  that  is  the  reason  I  believe  in  agriculture  as  a  thing  for 
men  who  have  brains,  and  who  are  going  to  cultivate  their 
brains,  because  the  time  will-  never  come  when  a  man  can  go  on 
a  farm,  and  run  it  as  a  locomotive  can  run  on  the  track.  He 
must  study  it  every  moment  of  the  time,  from  spring  to  fall,  and 
every  new  farm  he  gets,  he  must  study.  A  doctor  who  is  called 
to  visit  a  patient,  not  only  studies  the  general  principles  of  medi- 
cine, and  seeks  to  apply  them  to  that  individual  case,  but  he 
studies  the  patient,  and  tries  to  ascertain  his  characteristics,  and 
in  order  to  get  hold  of  them,  he  endeavors  to  find  what  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  family  back  of  him,  and  he' brings  them  all 
to  bear  upon  the  particular  case.  If  he  does  not  do  that,  he  is 
no  physician.  And  so  it  is  with  the  farmer.  Every  single  farm 
must  be  studied  by  every  man  who  would  cultivate  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  will  continue  just  as  long  as  this  world 
stands ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  Stubtevant,  of  Framingham.  I  have  tried  plaster  vitb 
great  success  on  one  piece  of  land,  and  I  have  tried  it  on  another 
piece  with  no  success.  I  can  give  an  explanation  of  that  which 
is  satisfactory  to  myself.  The  land  which  did  not  show  any 
result  had  a  supply  and  required  no  more ;  the  other  piece 
required  it  for  plant-food,  and  there  I  saw  a  result. 

Mr.  Hyde.  K  I  may  be  pardoned  a  word,  I  ?rill  say,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  of  coal  ashes,  that  some  few  years  ago,  when 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  as  well  as  farming,  to  some 
extent,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  coal  ashes  were 
going  to  waste,  and  that  they  contained  some  plant-food.  I 
accordingly  carted  them,  year  after  year,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. You  may  ask  why  I  carted  them  year  after  year,  when  I 
tell  you  what  result  followed.  The  first  year,  the  ashes  were 
from  red-ash  coal.  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  it  at  tlie  time,  bat 
I  am  satisfied  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wood  used  in  kindling  the 
fires.  I  know  that  some  of  the  fires  in  the  houses  where  that 
coal  was  used  were  kindled  daily.  I  afterwards  carted  the  ashes 
from  a  village  near  us,  where  white-ash  coal  was  used  in  the 
house  furnaces,  that  are  run  for  a  month  or  two  mouths  together, 
or  all  winter,  as  I  run  mine,  so  that  kindlings  are  used  but 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter,  and  very  little  wood  ashes 
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made ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  after  verj  careful  observation, 
jear  after  year,  without  any  analysis,  for  I  am  not  a  chemist,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  pay  me  to  ^cart  coal  ashes 
a  mile  and  apply  them  to  my  fields.  Then  I  used  them  as  an 
absorbent  of  night  soil,  as  I  would  use  muck  or  lime.  I  made  my 
basis  for  night  soil  of  coal  ashes,  and  they  answered  a  very  ex- 
cellent purpose.  I  then  applied  the  compost  as  a  top-dressing 
to  my  low  grass  land,  and  although  I  do  not  think  I  derived 
much  benefit  directly  from  the  ashes,  yet,  used  in  that  way, 
they  were  of  some  value  to  me ;  but  having  muck  in  consider- 
able quantity,  I  did  not  care  to  continue  to  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then  I  think  coal  ashes  may  operate  mechanically  on  the 
soil,  just  as  the  oyster  shells  did  that  Dr.  Durfee's  gardener  put 
into  his  grape  borders.  They  helped  the  drainage  of  the  borders, 
if  they  were  likely  to  be  too  wet.  So  these  coal  ashes  would  act 
mechanically  upon  the  soil  in  some  instances,  and  might  be  of 
some  use  in  that  way ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  have 
any  real  value  that  will  justify  the  time  spent  in  working  them. 
Question.  Would  not  sawdust  have  been  just  as  valuable  as 
coal  ashes  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  I  have  always 
avoided  the  use  of  sawdust  and  all  substances  of  that  kind, 
because  I  know  that  insects  and  worms  injurious  to  vegetation 
resort  to  them  as  a  safe  harbor,  and  they  would  be  introduced 
into  my  soil  if  I  applied  such  substances. 

Dr.  DuRFEE.  I  think  we  ought  to  say  something  about  saw- 
dust. I  have  seen  a  great  many  loads  of  it  carted  out  of  this 
city  on  to  the  farms  to  the  east  of  us.  It  is  used  in  the  stables 
under  the  horses,  and  the  stable  keepers  sell  it  for  manure. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Can  Dr.  Nichols  tell  how  much  his  corn  cost 
per  bushel  this  year  ?  I  understand  him  to  say  that  ho  raised 
a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  keep  a  very  accurate  account  of  my  crops. 
I  keep  a  regular  set  of  books,  and  give  them  all  the  attention 
that  is  necessary.  I  estimate  that  my  corn  costs  me  forty-five 
cents  a  bushel,  and  I  do  not  include  in  that  the  value  of  the 
corn  fodder.  I  estimate  half  the  fertilizing  material  that  I  use 
in  the  field  in  the  cost  of  the  corn  crop.  I  have  raised  corn  for 
seven  successive  years  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  be  raised  in  Massachusetts  at  that 
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price.  I  do  not  raise  it  under  the  most  favorable  oonditioDs, 
because  I  am  not  able  to  cultivate  it  myself;  I  am  obliged  to 
trust  tliat  to  others  and  pay  them  for  it.  I  am  certain,  it  is  a 
matter  of  demonstration ,  that  my  com  has  cost  me  bat  for^- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  In  raising  com,  or  in  raising  aDjerop 
(I  am  only  repeating  a  truism  that  you  will  all  agree  to)  we 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  we  can. 
There  is  the  secret  of  profitable  farming.  If  you  get  a  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre,  of  course  you  get  it  at  rnndi 
less  cost  than  if  that  hundred  bushels  were  produced  from  Uiree 
or  five  acres.  I  have  a  field  of  ten  acres,  whidi  I  intesd  to 
plant  with  com  next  year.  I  do  not  intend  to  apply  to  it  a  hoe 
in  any  form.  I  am  going  to  see  if  corn  cannot  be  raised  vith- 
out  the  application  of  a  hoe,  and  without  the  application  of  aoj 
manure,  except  such  as  I  shall  provide,  of  the  descripti(Mi  which 
I  have  given  here  to-day.  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
as  I  have  been  showing,  that  com  is  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  ia 
Massachusetts.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
plant  corn. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  com  fodder.  I  bdiere 
our  good  friend,  Dr.  Loring,  has  been  somewhat  sharply  criticised, 
in  regard  to  his  remarks  about  com  fodder.  I  think  the  doctor  ii 
partly  right,  and  perhaps  purtly  wrong.  I  have  made  some 
experiments,  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  especially  this 
year,  with  corn  fodder,  and  I  find  that  corn  fodder  sown  broad- 
cast is  perfectly  worthless.  I  demonstrated  that  practical!;  bf 
experiments  upon  my  herd  of  cows,  and  I  demonstrated  it  pos- 
itively by  an  analysis  of  the  plant.  The  results  of  my  ohs^ 
vations  and  researches,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  these: 
that  in  raising  fodder  com,  we  must  allow  it  to  reach  a  certain 
point  before  we  cut  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  sow  it  in 
drills ;  it  must  have  access  to  sunlight  and  air,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  certain  stage, — and  that  stage  is  the 
formation  of  the  ear, — ^before  we  begin  to  cut  it  Com  fodder 
fed  to  animals  before  that  period  will  not  increase  the  milk; 
and  if  the  corn  is  sown  broadcast,  you  may  take  your  cows  from 
a  very  poor  pasture  and  keep  them  upon  that  fodder,  and  thej 
will  fall  oflF  in  the  supply  of  milk.  The  practical  deduction 
from  this  is,  that  we  must  sow  our  com,  the  sweet  variety,  in 
drills,  and  not  sow  it  too  thick,  and  we  must  sow  as  many  as 
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two  or  three  crops,  so  as  to  have  it  come  along  in  the  hot  season, 
in  August  and  September,  when  our  pastures  begin  to  fail,  and 
there  is  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  when  this  can  be  used 
with  very  excellent  results,  as  food  for  milch  cows.  I  think  the 
com  fodder  resulting  from  a  field  of  corn  is  of  very  great  value 
for  milk.  I  have  found  that  my  cows  always  felt  the  influence 
of  corn  fodder,  and  I  esteem  it  very  highly ;  but  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  my  corn,  I  do  not  include  that,  I  call  that  nothing, 
although  I  think  so  highly  of  it  as  food  for  milch  cows. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  corn.  1  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  raise  all  the  corn  we  use  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  raise  it.  It  is  certainly  a  profitable 
crop,  or  has  been  with  me. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  will  explain  why  I  asked  the  question. 
Our  Middlesex  South  Society  haye,  for  several  years,  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  experiment  in  raising  com,  and  this  year 
the  president  offered  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
experiment.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  last  year  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  corn  could  be  raised  short  of  $1.50  a 
bushel,  and  the  president  of  the  society  said  he  would  give  this  * 
premium  of  fifty  dollars,  for  he  wanted  to  know  whether  corn 
could  be  raised  to  a  profit  in  Massachusetts  or  not.  There  were 
four  competitors  for  the  premium,  myself  among  them,  and  we 
were  of  course  obliged  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost 
of  the  corn,  and  the  committee  were  required  to  appoint  some 
individual  to  superintend  the  harvesting,  and  weigh  all  the 
corn.  Well,  the  corn  varied  in  quantity,  and  of  course  in  the 
cost.  When  the  commitee  met  to  examine  the  statements  and 
award  the  premium,  the  chairman  again  said  that  it  was  his 
opinion,  notwithstanding  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  corn 
was  raised  at  less  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  bushel  of  com  raised  in  Massachusetts  under  $1.50.  He 
lives  in  the  town  of  Southborough,  and  owns  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  is  a  good  farmer. 
His  name  is  Peter  Fay,  and  he  is  the  man  who  sold  the  famous 
Peters  farm  to  Mr.  Peters.  He  has  always  been  a  farmer,  and 
that  was  his  opinion. 

Now,  I  cannot  state  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  other  exper- 
iments, but  I  can  state  my  own.    I  raised  ninety-three  bushels 
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(fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel)  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  was  all  weighed,  and  there  were  eighty-fire  baskets  (ser- 
enty-two  pounds  to  a  basket)  to  the  acre,  which  made  ninety- 
three  bushels,  fifty-six  pound  to  the  bushel.  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  cost,  but  I  think  it  was  forty-three  cents  and  a  fraction 
per  bushel. 

Mr.  MooRE.    When  was  it  weighed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.    Two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MooRE.    How  much  will  it  shrink  beipre  it  is  ready  for 
market  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can't  tell  you.  It  will  shrink  considerably. 
But  you  will  all  l)e  aware,  that  as  the  season  has  been,  it  must 
have  been  pretty  well  dried  before  it  was  cut  up.  I  let  it  stand 
until  I  am  satisfied  that  the  corn  was  cured  sufficient  to  crib 
and  keep  well,  and  the  stubble  also.  It  was  husked  and  weighed 
before  one  of  the  selectmen  of  our  town,  and  I  kept  close  watch 
of  the  weight  of  the  baskets,  as  he  did,  and  there  was  not  a 
basket  that  was  not  properly  weighed.  I  was  considerably 
excited  during  the  whole  time,  for  I  knew  what  had  been  said, 
and  I  was  watchful.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  doctor  had 
*  raised  his  corn  at  a  price  about  corresponding  to  that.  I  hardly 
wanted  to  meet  that  corn  committee,  for  fear  they  would  think 
there  must  hare  been  something  wrong  about  that  field  of  com. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  several  farmers  have  estimated  the  cost 

«  

of  raising  an  acre  of  corn,  and  my  friend  from  Upton,  Mr. 
Knowlton,  who  has  been  a  large  corn  raiser,  estimated  the  cost 
at  forty-two  cents  a  bushel.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  my  com, 
I  charged  the  crop  with  two-fiflhs  of  the  cost  of  the  manure, — 
fourteen  cords  to  the  acre, — and  it  left  me  a  net  profit  of  about 
eighty  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  BuppiNTON.    What  do  you  call  the  corn  fodder  worth  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  call  the  tops  worth  three  cents  a  bundle, 
which  is  the  usual  estimate.  I  do  not  consider  them  worth 
three  cents  a  bundle,  unless  they  are  used  as  they  are  cut  for 
the  cows.  I  was  unfortunate  in  the  com.  (I  may  as  well  tell 
you  the  whole  story.)  I  planted  it  the  fifteenth  day  of  Kay. 
It  remained  dry,  and  the  com  did  not  come  up  well,  and  after 
the  first  hoeing  I  replanted,  and  got  more  fodder  than  I  did 
com. 
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One  word  about  corn  fodder.  I  am  glad  that  has  been  spoken 
of.  For  three  years  I  hare  planted  my  corn  fodder  early.  I 
became  satisfied  that  I  got  nothing  for  the  corn  fodder  fed  to  my 
cows.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  received  a  pound  of  milk  for  all  I 
fed  to  them.  But  for  three  years,  as  I  said,  I  have  planted  my 
fodder  corn  early,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  ears  began  to  form. 
The  moment  the  ears  begin  to  form,  I  begin  to  cut  and  feed  to 
my  cows,  and  I  find  that  in  this  way  I  increase  my  milk.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  id^a  thrown  out  by  the  doctor.  It  corresponds, 
again,  with  my  experience.    I  think  it  is  science. 

Adjourned  to  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon    Session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  meeting,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Goodman,  of  Lenox,  stated  that  the  first  subject  for  discussion 
was 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  discussion  generally,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

There  is  probably  no  subject  which  is  of  more  interest  to  the 
farmer,  not  only  as  a  producer,  but  as  a  partaker  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  than  this  subject  of  garden  and  farm  veg- 
etables. We  all  know  that  '^  God  made  the  country,  and  man 
made  the  town,"  and  tlie  first  country  that  was  made  was  for- 
tunately a  garden,  and  the  first  man,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  as 
Charles  Lamb  said  he  would  haye  done,  ^^  sinned  himself  out  of 
it."  And  we  find  that  that  feeling  has  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  There  are  a  great  many  more  people  to-day  who  are 
willing  to  sin  themselves  out  of  farms  and  gardens,  and  rush  to 
the  cities,  than  there  are  people  who  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  primeval  paradise.  Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  as  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  what  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  men 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  are  endeavoring  to  do,  is  to  restore  this  feeling ;  to 
make  men  believe  that  they  can  live  as  happily  and  pleasantly 
on  their  farms  in  the  country,  and  fully  as  profitable,  as  they 
can  live  in  the  city.  And  this  matter  of  profit  is  the  one  which 
strikes  us  most  forcibly,  in  relation  to  the  policy  which  we  are 
to  pursue  in  our  farming  operations. 
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It  was  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  scientific  culture  of 
gardens  afforded  a  surer  index  of  civilization  than  the  advance 
ment  of  any  other  science ;  and  I  apprehend  that  if  we  tain 
to  the  world's  history,  or  review  our  own  experience,  we  dull 
find,  at  least,  that  there  is  as  much  happiness  in  the  coltivatioa 
of  gardens  as  in  any  other  employment ;  and  the  experieDoe  of 
gentlemen  now  in  this  room,  when  given  to  us,  will  show  us  that 
it  is  as  profitable  employment  for  the  farmer,  as  any  other  tmndi 
of  his  business. 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  one  of  the  oldest  occupatiOQS 
in  the  world's  history.  Our  friends  in  Utah,  whose  history  vas 
so  eloquently  given  to  us  last  night,  were  not  the  banners  in 
the  great  work  of  irrigation.  They  are  merely  followers  of 
those  ancient  polygamists,  in  Babylon  and  other  places  in  the 
East,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  hanging  gardens ;  and  our 
historians  have  shown  us,  that  the  system  of  irrigation,  prac- 
tised among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whom  we  now  know  to  hare 
been  as  fully  civilized  as  any  people  existing  on  the  earth,  was 
more  complete,  and  attended  with  more  difficulties, — the  rains 
yet  attest  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  their  designs  in  this 
matter  of  irrigation  were  carried  out, — ^than  the  system  which 
has  been  put  in  operation  by  those  people,  in  the  western  part 
of  our  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  raising  of  vegetables  has  attuned  a 
greater  height  of  perfection  than  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
used  there  to  a  far  greater  extent  as  food  than  among  as. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  wo^ld  where  meat  is  as  cheap  and 
plenty  as  with  us,  and  where  it  is  partaken  of  so  freely ;  and  1 
am  compelled  to  say,  that  there  is  no  country  where  that  article 
of  food  could  be  so  well  dispensed  with.  The  French  people 
live  mainly  upon  vegetables,  as  those  who  have  lived  among 
them  know,  and  they  have  learned,  not  only  to  cultivate  them 
thoroughly,  but  to  cook  them  well,  and  to  serve  them  up  u 
such  condition  that  they  are  palatable,  and  that  they  snsUia 
nature ;  and  you  will  find  the  people  who  partake  of  that  kind 
of  food  as  cheerful  and  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  those  who 
eat  meat.  It  is  a  great  folly  to  suppose  that  people  cannot  exist 
upon  a  vegetable  diet,  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  a  great  falla<y 
to  suppose  that  we  can  do  more  work,  exhibit  a  more  cheeifiu 
disposition,  or  discbarge  our  duties  as  citizens  or  as  men  better, 
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with  a  full  meat  diet  than  upon  a  mixed  diet,  the  major  part  of 
which  is  composed  of  vegetables.  We  know  that  the  people  of 
the  countries  of  the  East  are  muscular,  and  ^perhaps  exceed  in 
strength,  in  agility,  and  in  their  powers  of  endurance,  the 
people  of  the  western  countries ;  and  yet  those  people  live  on  a 
spare  diet  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 

Now,  in  this  country  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  evils  of 
our  farming  system,  but  slightly  modified  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  diet  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  has  been  mainly  of 
meat,  instead  of  being  diversified  with  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  garden.  You  may  go  now,  even  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1871,  among  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  tl)em  have  three 
meals  a  day,  which,  in  many  places,  are  composed  in  great  part 
of  pork,  in  one  form  or  another.  Now,  my  private  opinion  is, 
that  the  devil  entered  into  the  swine  about  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  has  not  entirely  come  out  of  them  yet ;  that  the  efiect 
of  his  presence  is  always  felt,  and  once  in  a  while  it  comes  out 
very  strong,  in  the  shape  of  some  mortal  disease.  There  are 
occasions  when  men  are  driven  to  a  diet  they  do  not  like.  Dr. 
Kane  tells  us  that  when  he  was  in  the  Arctic  regions,  with  his 
sailors  dying  around  him  with  the  scurvy,  he  found  nothing 
more  palatable  than  a  frozen  rat ;  but  we  should  not  fancy  that 
as  an  article  of  daily  diet.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we . 
should  not  eat  meat  at  proper  times,  but  I  say  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  having  it  before  us  habitually,  especially  pork.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  any  farmer  will  say  that  he  can  raise  a  two- 
year  old  steer  just  about  as  cheaply  as  he  can  raise  a  hog,  and 
if  he  gets  one  of  those  into  a  barrel,  he  will  have  a  better 
quality  of  meat ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  will  diversify  the  food  of 
his  family ;  and  if  he  adds  the  vegetables  which  ought  to  be 
grown  in  his  garden,  his  family  will  improve  in  health  and  iu 
morals. 

This  matter  of  vegetables  for  the  garden  and  farm  may  be 
treated  in  various  ways :  as  the  asslhetics  of  the  farm,  so  to 
speak,  and  as  a  profitable  crop  for  the  farmer  to  raise.  We 
have  improved  a  good  deal  in  this  matter  of  raising  vegetables 
of  late  years,  but  too  many  of  those  farmers  who  raise  vegetables 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  most  of  them  to  market,  reserving 
but  a  very  small  quantity  for  their  own  use.    Look  at  the  gar- 
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dens  of  our  fanners,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Take  asparagus, 
for  instance, — end  of  the  most  healthy  esculents  we  have.  If 
you  see  it  at  all^  you  will  see  it  in  a  little  bed  about  as  big  as  a 
common  door-mat,  when  it  requires  a  space  twelve  feet  wide 
by  fifty  or  a  hundred  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  a  family.  So  it  is  with  many  of  the  most  delicate  t^- 
etables,  which  farmers  ought  to  have,  but  which,  if  they  raise 
at  all,  they  send  the  crop  to  market,  and  live  themselves  eutirelj 
upon  potatoes  and  cabbage. 

Now,  in  regard  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  market,  we  all 
know  that  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil  to  raise  early  vegetables, 
and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  requires  a  different  kind  of 
labor  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  used  on  our  farms.  You 
can  get  a  Yankee  farmer  to  do  almost  anything,  if  you  will 
allow  him  to  do  it  with  a  horse  or  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  when  yoa 
invite  him  to  come  down  and  put  his  muscles  behind  a  shorel 
or  a  spade,  he  is  very  apt  to  shrink  from  it.  There  are  rerr 
few  men  who  like  to  spade  up  a  garden  or  to  trench  it,  when 
they  can  take  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses  and  plough  it  up;  and 
that  is  one  great  reason  why  our  farmers'  gardens  are  uot  as 
they  should  be.  In  the  first  place,  as  Col.  Waring  emphat- 
ically told  you,  your  garden  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  Too 
cannot  raise  good  vegetables  upon  wet  land,  and  especiallj 
deep-rooted  vegetabl^.  Your  land  must  be  thoroughly  drained 
and  ploughed  deep,  so  that  they  can  reach  down  as  low  as  tfaef 
want  to  go ;  and  if  the  theory  ^of  the  geologists  and  natural 
scientists  is  true,  that  the  lower  you  go  down  the  warmer  the 
earth  is,  as  the  lower  regions  are  only  a  few  thousand  mite 
below  us,  of  course,  the  longer  your  roots  are,  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  everlasting  fires,  and  the  warmer  they  g^t. 
I  suppose  the  theory  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Greeley,  about  deep 
ploughing,  is  based  upon  that.  However  that  may  be,  our  ga^ 
dens,  as  I  said,  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  of  course  that 
must  be  by  tiles.  You  cannot  underdrain  a  garden  by  stooe. 
You  want  your  tile  low  enough,  so  that  you  can  plough  deep 
and  get  the  soil  in  proper  condition.  The  next  question  iSi 
what  kind  of  manure  you  shall  use.  If  you  are  planting  corn, 
you  can  use  coarse  manure,  because  a  gross  feeder  like  that 
will  take  up  anything ;  but  for  delicate  vegetables,  those  which 
you  want  to  drive  forward,  so  as  to  make  them  mature  earif, 
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that  they  may  be  fit  for  the  table,  or  at  any  rate  to  get  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost,  jrou  want  to  use  manure  so  com- 
posted, and'  so  comminuted,  that  the  very  moment  the  roots 
reach  it,  they  can  begin  to  feed  upon  it.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  manure  of  our  farmers  is  so  coarse,  so  wet  and  so  imper- 
fectly composted,  that  it  is  worth  but  very  little  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  I  find  that  those  farmers  who  are  farming  for  milk 
or  the  production  of  beef,  begin  the  first  thing  to  make  their 
compost  heap.  And  every  farmer  can  begin  it  with  the  mate- 
rials at  hand.  He  may  make  it  from  the  leaves  in  the  woods, 
from  the  muck-bed,  from  refuse  manure,  from  anything  that  he 
can  get  hold  of  that  can  be  put  into  a  heap,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  moisture,  will  decay.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  trav- 
elling about,  will  find  that  these  theories  are  reduced  thoroughly 
to  practice  by  those  people  who  come  to  this  country  from  the 
old,  where  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  small  por- 
tions of  land  at  a  great  profit. 

There  is  no  country  where  cultivation  has  been  so  thorough  as 
in  Belgium.  This  has  been  due  to  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
is,  the  small  portion  of  land  which  each  farmer  occupies,  and 
their  habits  of  systematic  cultivation.  You  find  the  people 
from  that  country  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  the  line  of 
railroad  as  you  go  to  the  city  of  New  York,  occupying  what 
would  be  considered  very  sterile  and  waste  land,  but  on  which 
they  raise  the  best  vegetables  brought  iftto  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. In  former  years,  Long*  Island  was  the  great  garden  of 
New  York ;  most  of  the  vegetables  supplied  to  the  city  were 
brought  from  that  place.  They  were  able  to  do  it  by  the  use  of 
•what  came  from  the  stables  of  New  York,  which  was  taken  to 
the  island  in  sloops,  and  there  used  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
farmers  of  that  place  for  many  years  carried  on,  and  still  carry 
on,  a  large  and  profitable  business.  I  apprehend  that  their 
profits,  if  compared  with  those  of  any  other  class  of  men, 
almost,  who  are  not  doing  business  in  the  cities,  would  be  found 
to  be  much  larger.  So  it  is  now  Ground  Boston.  You  will 
find  in  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  that  the  men  who  are  making 
tbe  most  money  in  farming  or  gardening,  are  those  who  are 
raising  vegetables  for  the  markets  of  that  great  emporium. 
Of  course,  we  farmers  away  back  in  the  country  cannot  expect 
to  compete  in  that  kind  of  business,  but  we  may  still  find  a 
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good  profit  in  it.  There  is  hardly  a  place  in  Massachusetts 
that  has  not  a  manufacturing  toirn  near  enough  to  it  to  take  a 
large  portion  of  its  Tegetables;  and  there  is  one  article, 
especially,  which  has  a  large  sale  for  eating  purposes,  and  that 
is  the  Swedish  turnip.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Loring,  has  occasionallj 
told  us  how  good  they  are  for  horses  ;  the  people  in  our  regioa 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  good  for  men 
and  women.  We  are  selling  them  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and 
it  does  not  take  a  great  many  to  fill  a  bushel  basket.  Many  of 
our  farmers  are  cultivating  them  carefully,  in  the  best  posstUe 
manner,  and  produciug  very  fine,  nice  and  sound  ones.  They 
are  nearly  as  hard  as  a  brick,  and  I  suppose  will  keep  about  as 
long. 

Dr.  LoRiNO.    Tliey  will  keep  longer. 

Mr.  Goodman.  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I  widi 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  hedging  gardens. 
Prof.  Chadbourne  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  what  chills  ns 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  our  vegetables,  is  the  west  wind. 
We  do  not  dread  the  east  wind,  as  our  Boston  friends  do, — wt 
rather  like  it,  because  it  gets  a  little  tempered  before  it  reaches 
the  Berkshire  hills  ;  but  the  west  wind  comes  from  the  prairies, 
it  does  not  cross  any  water,  and  it  is  just  about  as  fresh  as  oar 
navigators  find  it  at  the  North  Pole,  and  unless  we  hedge  oar 
gardens,  there  are  a  groat  many  things  we  cannot  raise.  I  ean 
raise  the  egg  plant,  for  instance,  to  that  point  where  it  will 
blossom  and  the  fruit  begin  to  appear,  but  unless  my  garden  is 
hedged,  it  will  never  come  to  perfection.  I  have  a  very  simjde 
way  of  doing  that.  I  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  com  on  the 
west  side  of  my  garden,  quite  thick,  and  let  it  grow,  and  then 
my  egg  plants,  having  the  shelter  of  the  corn,  will  grow  to  per- 
fection. That  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  of 
hedging.  People  who  can  afford  to  put  a  permanent  hedge 
around  their  gardens,  will  find  their  fruit  and  vegetables  modi 
better  and  earlier,  and  they  will  have  a  great  deal  more  oomfivt 
in  working  them. 

Dr.  LoBiNQ.  The  subject  that  you  have  opened  is  one  of 
extreme  importance,  I  grant,  to  man  and  beast ;  but  it  is  one 
that  I  have  discussed  so  often,  that  I  crave  the  indulgmce  of 
the  Board,  while  I  go  back  a  few  steps  and  commence  upon  tbe 
preliminary  chapter. 
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I  trust  70a  are  not  all  wearied  with  the  discussion  of  this 
morning  upon  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  because  I  want  to 
present,  as  the  commencement  of  vegetable  growing,  a  few  of 
mj  own  ideas  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  hy  means 
of  fertilizers.    I  think  you  must  all  have  been  struck,  not  only 
with  the  diflSculties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  scientific  gen- 
tleman who  addressed  us  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  appli- 
cation of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  with  the  different  views 
entertained  by  practical  farmers,  who  use  every  variety  of  fer- 
tilizer that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  considerable 
disagreement,  and  nobody  seemed  exactly  satisfied,  or  to  have 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion.    Dr.  Nichols  gave  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  brought  up  his  farm 
in  nine  years,  from  comparative  worthlessness  to  a  condition  of 
fertility  that  was  admirable ;  but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  tell 
us  exactly  how  he  did  it.    And  when  he  condemned  the  usual 
fertilizers  found  in  the  market,  he  did  not  state  distinctly  the 
means  by  which  he  himself  has  brought  his  farm  up,  nor  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  he  used  precisely.    Notwithstanding  the  value 
of  bis  lecture,  we  were  left  a  little  in  the  dark  about  that,  and 
I  ifelt  when  he  got  through  that  there  was  really  no  super- 
phosphate that  was  useful  for  the  purposes  of   cultivation. 
When  we  came  down  to  the  discussion  among  the  practical  farm- 
ers who  were  present,  we  were  in  the  same  difficulty.  Nobody 
could  tell  us  precisely  what  was  the  best  method  of  fertilizing 
an  acre  of  corn.    The  question  was  asked  me  here  this  after- 
noon, what  the  best  manure  to  put  upon  potatoes  was.     So  we 
were  all  left  a  little  in  the  dark,  a  good  deal  afloat ;  I  was,  at 
any  rate.      And  when  Dr.  Nichols  said  that  we  must  accept 
fixed  laws,  those  things  that  had  been  established,  I  had  a  mind 
to  get  up  and  say,  ^^  I  will  thank  any  gentlemen  to  show  mo 
what  is  fixed,"  for  I  am  so  hungry  that  I  am  ready  to  accept 
almost  anything. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  difficulty  is  this.  This 
matter  of  fertilizers  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  complex 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Precisely  what  the  soil  wants 
nobody  can  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  precisely  what  an 
animal  wants,  in  order  tliat  he  may  be  developed  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection.  We  know  he  needs  nourishing  food,  but 
what  that  is,  we  do  not  know  exactly.    I  am  satisfied  that  fer- 
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tilizers  work  in  two  ways :  first,  by  directly  feedin|i^  the  plant, 
and,  secondly,  by  putting  the  soil  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
can  present  to  the  plant,  from  itself^  the  food  which  it  wants; 
in  the  latter  case,  working  partly  chemically  and  partly  mechan- 
ically. I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  first  class,  I  would 
put  all  those  active  manures  that  manifestly  proTide  the  soil 
with  plant-food,  as  it  is  called,  and  at  the  head  of  this  list  I 
would  put  barnyard  manure.  You  may  go  where  you  will, 
you  may  go  to  South  Carolina,  you  may  go  to  Germany,  joa 
may  go  to  the  Guano  Islands,  or  you  may  go  into  any  chemical 
laboratory  in  this  country,  the  best  thing,  the  last  thing,  and 
the  fundamental  thing,  after  all,  is  barnyard  manure,  and 
enough  of  it,  to  make  a  farm  shine. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  barnyard  manure  answers 
both  the  purposes  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  the  first  place, 
it  supplies  the  plant  with  food, — ^what  we  call  the  pabubm: 
what  it  is,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  that  which  goes  to  make  np 
bulk ;  that  which,  in  a  good  slice  of  roast  beef,  goes  to  make  a 
man  feel  full ;  and  it  is  not  nutritive,  either.  It  is  that  which 
carries  with  it  the  fertilizing  property,  and  makes  a  shovelfai 
of  fertilizing  material  a  good  deed  better  for  the  plant  than  a 
thimblefull.  Now,  I  think  that  barnyard  manure  contaio! 
that  in  the  best  possible  form  in  which  you  can  put  it,  and  that 
of  itself,  acting  mechanically  and  somewhat  chemically  upon 
the  soil,  enables  the  plant  to  secure  its  food  readily.  Then  i( 
has  another  property.  Dr.  Nichols  talked  about  nitrogenons 
manures  this  morning.  They  are  the  most  stimulating  manures 
we  get,  and  while  they  act  immediately  upon  the  plant  itself, 
they  also  act  upon  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  a  barren 
and  impoverished  soil  to  wake  up  and  go  about  its  business : 
so  that  those  manures  that  are  especially  nitrogenous  exhaust 
the  soil.  Exhaust  it,  why  ?  Simply  and  solely  because  they 
compd  the  soil  to  work  beyond  its  natural  strength,  so  that  dw 
soil  is  exhausted  after  it  has  got  through  with  that  business. 
Hence  there  is  a  tradition  somewhere,  I  forget  where,  that  the 
farmers  put  fish  manure  upon  their  land  until  the  land  was 
worn  out.  It  was  the  nitrogen  that  literally  forced  the  soil  into 
such  a  condition  that  when  it  got  through,  it  was  tired  to  death; 
it  was  like  a  man  with  an  extra  glass  of  rum.  Give  him  the 
glass  of  rum  and  he  will  work  like  lightning ;  but  when  it  is  all 
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over,  where  is  the  man  7  That  is  the  condition  of  any  soil  that 
is  fertilized  with  nitrogenous  manures.  Barnyard  manure  con- 
tains that  element,  and  that  sets  the  land  to  work.  Then  barn- 
yard  manure  has  all  those  soluble  salts,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
Ac,  which  give  food  directly  to  the  plant,  and  so  it  is  at  work 
all  the  time,  doing  in  one  mass  what  chemists  and  ingenious 
farmers  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  furnishing  a  substitute  for 
each  one  of  these  active  processes.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  best  illustration  of  the  diverse  ways  in  which  manures  act 
upon  plants  that  I  can  possibly  give  you. 

Then  there  is  another  fact  with  regard  to  fertilization  which 
I  think  farmers  should  not  overlook.    I  have  said  that  your 
soils  get  exhausted ;  so  they  do,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  introduction  of  one  soil  to  another  may  be 
made  useful.    For  instance,  if  you  have  a  bed  of  sand,  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  can  increase  the  fertility  of  it  by 
putting  muck  into  that  sand,  if  the  muck  is  of  good  quality, 
and  you  know  that  you  can  improve  the  fertility  of  that  soil  by 
the  introduction  of  clay.      Every  man  knows  that  he  can 
improve  the  fertility  of  his  land  by  the  mixture  of  one  quality 
of  soil  with  another,  and  it  may  be  that  the  different  qualities 
of  soil  are  coQtained  on  the  same  farm,  so  that  you  can  pro- 
duce a  good  result  from  perfectly  inert  sand,  when  you  mix  with 
it  soil  of  another  character.     Now,  if  we  have  on  our  own  farms, 
lying  side  by  side,  diverse  soils,  which,  if  introduced  to  each 
other,  will  increase  the  fertility  of  our  lands,  that  will  help  us 
a  great  deal.    Everybody  in  Essex  County  knows  that  if  he 
spreads  two  or  three  cartloads  of  sand  upon  his  grass  land  it 
will  make  herdsgrass  grow  there  as  if  he  had  sown  barnyard 
manure  upon  the  soil.    That  is  one  of  the  things  that  every 
practical  farmer  can  test  for  himself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  restoration  of  the  old 
farms  which  we  consider  worn  out.   Every  man  who  has  a  sand- 
•  hill  and  a  clay-bed  can  tr;  it,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
if  the  same  industry  and  skill  and   one-quarter  part  of  the 
money  that  are  now  spent  in  experimenting  with  manures, 
could  be  spent  in  the  marrying  of  one  kind  of  land  to  another — 
**  and  what  God  has  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder  " — we  should 
see  results  that  would  astonish  us. 

That  seems  to  me  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business,  and 
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that  is  a  thing  to  which  we  can  apply  the  law  so  well  lidd  down 
by  Prof.  Ohadboiirne, — and  somehow  or  other  he  seems  to  dig 
up  about  all  the  facts  and  laws  that  we  can  find:  he  hits  thd 
nail  on  the  head  every  time,  and  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 
Now,  Jbearing  in  mind  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  hov 
admirably  we  may  apply  the  law  as  laid  down  by  him,  that 
every  man  should  study  the  process  of  fertilization  on  his  dim 
farm,  and  learn  there  what  is  best  to  be  done  !    I  have  notbing 
to  say  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  superphosphates,  becatse  I 
have  long  since  got  weary  of  using  them.    I  am  told  that  there 
is  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water  in  one,  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
another,  thirty  per  cent,  in  another,  and  so  on.  Well,  I  learned 
long  since  to  respect  water,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  economj. 
You  take  these  dry  bones  that  have  been  so  long  idle,  doing 
nothing,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  water  do  you  suppose 
they  contain,  when  you  undertake  to  apply  the  tesi;  to  them  ? 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  water  in  every  man's  brains — the  best 
of  them — a  little  more  in  some.    Every  particle  3f  roast  beef 
we  eat — how  large  a  percentage  of  water  do  you  suppose  we 
consume  ?    So  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  find 
out  the  value  of  these  fertilizers  upon  the  water  theory,  and  I 
use  them  just  exactly  as  I  use  any  substitute  for  the  best  thing 
I  can  find,  and  always  try  to  get  that  which  is  the  most  reliable 
in  the  market.    I  know  perfectly  well,  for  instance,  that  ground 
bones, — I  do  not  mean  bones  ground  to  powder;  I  do  not  think 
they  are  good  for  much,  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  am  ready  to 
learn  on  that  point, — but  bones  crushed  coarsely,  and  properiy 
treated  with  ashes,  as  Dr.  Durfee  described  this  morning,  make 
a  useful  manure.    I  have  an  impressioE  that  if  the  bones  are 
ground  to  an  almost  impalpable  powddr,  they  do  not  act  upon 
the  soil  to  so  good  an  advantage  as  bones  that  are  more  coarselj 
ground.    I  am  not  sure  that  the  raii:s  do  not  wash  the  povder 
away.    It  will  not  stay  until  the  soil  can  get  hold  of  it.    6«tt-  * 
tlemen  are  apt  to  forget  that  great  chemical  laboratory  which 
Nature  has  established  in  the  soii  itself.    I  think  that  this 
impalpable  powder  gets  out  of  the  way  before  the  soil  can  get 
hold  of  it,  and  therefore  I  think  ^hat  ground  bone  is  a  better 
and  more  reliable  thing,  and,  combined  with  ashes,  I  ha^e  no 
doubt  it  makes  a  very  useful  fertilizer.  I  think  Perarian  guano 
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applied  directly  to  the  soil  is  a  stimulant  and  a  good  thing  to 
use.  When  all  these  things  have  gone  through  the  chemist's 
laboratory^  and  have  got  into  chemical  combinations,  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  Dr.  Nichols  will  undertake  to  vouch  for  them. 
These  are  the  views  I  have  in  regard  to  fertilization. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  manure,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  should  not  only  be 
properly  composted, — which  means  combined  with  other  and 
bulkier  articles, — ^but  that  it  should  be  properly  decomposed. 
It  has  got  to  rot  before  the  plant  can  touch  it.  Remember  that. 
It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  a  plant  growing  upon  the  influence 
of  green  manure,  for  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  upon  the 
influence  of  that  manure  it  is  no  longer  green ;  it  is  thoroughly 
decomposed,  so  that  the  salts  of  that  manure  are  fit  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plant*  While  a  cartload  of  barnyard  manure  is 
reduced  in  weight  by  the  process  of  decomposition,  it  will  be 
increased  in  the  elements  of  fertility  by  the  development  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  by  the  best  English  chemists.  It 
is  therefore  properly  composting  barnyard  manures,  or  any 
other  manures,  with  those  articles  in  which  your  soil  is  deflcient, ' 
which  gives  value  to  your  manure ;  using  sand  as  a  compost 
for  clay  lands,  and  muck  as  a  compost  for  sandy  lands,  and  then 
letting  the  whole  mass  decompose  before  you  expect  the  plants 
to  take  it  up ;  for  if  you  put  it  into  the  soil  green,  you  have 
got  to  wait  until  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition take  place  before  the  plant  can  derive  any  nutriment  from 
it.  I  am  sure  if  you  will  study  the  history  of  the  best  and 
largest  crops  that  have  been  raised,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
been  due  to  careful  and  accurate  manipulation  of  the  soil  itself 
vhich  produced  the  crop,  and  the  application  of  carefully  pre- 
pared and  properly  decomposed  manure  to  the  crop  itself.  That 
I  think  is  the  law. 

-  Now  I  have  one  word  to  say  as  I  go  on — ^because  I  want  to 
take  these  things  in  order — in  explanation.  We  have  heard  a 
^eat  deal  said  about  fodder  corn,  and  some  people  have  been 
kind  enough  to  look  at  me  and  say,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
have  committed  yourself  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  fodder 
corn  question.''  I  have  had  more*  sympathy — ^I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  and  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  heaped  upon 
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me^  but  I  have  bad  more  sympatby  expressed  for  me,  in  coih 
nectioQ  with  this  matter,  than  I  ever  bad  for  any  misfortune  m 
my  life,  whether  that  misfortune  was  being  stripped  by  a  State 
Convention  or  anything  else.  I  have  never  had  gentlemen  • 
approach  me  in  such  a  sympathetic  way,  as  much  as  to  saj, 
^'  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  got  into  this  position/' 
Now,  my  friends,  I  have  not  got  into  the  position  that  these . 
gentlemen  seem  to  suppose.  I  agree,  I  always  have  agreed 
precisely  with  what  Dr.  Nichols  said  this  morning.  When  I 
stated  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  that  fodder  corn  was 
not  a  proper  food  to  give  to  milch  cows,  I  was  dealing  with  what 
every  farmer  was  feeding  to  his  cows  under  the  name  of  fodder 
corn.  Now,  friends,  I  used  to  raise  fodder  corn  myself.  Before 
I  got  too  lazy  to  do  it,  I  used  to  take  a  plough  in  the  morning, 
furrow  out  my  ground,  take  a  small  horse-cart  and  some  ma- 
nure, drop  it  into  those  furrows,  and  then  I  did  just  as  the  oId« 
substantial,  experienced  farmers  told  me  to  do ;  I  filled  that 
drill  full  of  corn.  They  told  me  that  was  raising  fodder  com. 
Isn't  that  the  way  it  is  generally  done  ?  It  used  to  be  generall/ 
done  so,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  done  so  to  this  day.  That 
is  the  way  fodder  corn  was  and  is  raised.  Now,  what  was  mj 
crop  ?  It  was  just  exactly  the  crop,  that  every  man  gets  who 
seeds  for  fodder  corn  in  that  way ;  and  that  was,  along  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  August  a  growth  of  vegetable  matter 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  without  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
maturity  to  it,  as  green  as  rowen,  and  that  is  green  enough: 
as  green  as  rowen,  and  as  immature  as  a  ten-year  old  boj; 
utterly  without  any  indication  of  having  arrived  at  a  conditioa 
in  which  it  would  be  nutritious  to  cattle.  There  it  stood,  viA 
great  leaves,  great  stalks,  looking  like  I  don't  know  what  rauh 
pant  growth.  What  did  I  do  witli  it  ?  Why,  from  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  August,  the  hay-cart  was  sent  out  and  it  was  cu: 
down  with  a  sickle  or  a  scythe,  piled  into  this  cart,  and  brooght 
up  to  the  barn,  put  before  the  cows,  and  they  ate  it  I  am  tell- 
ing you  just  exactly  the  way  in  which  this  fodder  core  was 
raised  and  used  when  I  came  out  and  said  it  did  not  do  anf 
good.  The  cows  got  at  it,  and  thrashed  it  this  way  and  that, 
until  they  got  thoroughly  worn  out.  They  would  cat  a  good 
deal  the  first  day,  not  so  much  the  second  day,  and  by  the  fiU 
or  sixth  day,  they  manifested  that  they  had  had  about  enoogii 
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of  that.  What  was  the  consequence  7  The  experienced  farm- 
ers in  Essex  County  found  that  there  was  no  increase  of  milk, 
but  a  diminution.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  talking  about  corn 
fodder^  I  am  talking  about  fodder  com.  The  milk  was  dimin- 
ished, but  of  everything  else  other  than  milk  and  beef,  there 
was  an  abundance.  I  said  there  must  be  some  remedy  for  this. 
One  of  the  most  sensible  farmers  in  my  district  came  to  me  and 
said,  ^^  I  have  known  just  exactly  this  state  of  things  for  years ; 
it  is  a  perfect  nuisance, just  as  you  have  found  out  for  yourself; 
I  thought  you  were  green  and  had  not  found  it  out  and  I  would 
not  say  anything  about  it."  I  thought  I  would  turn  round  and 
see  if  I  could  not  find  a  remedy.  I  tried  millet,  and  I  found 
that  at  the  time  when  this  fodder  corn  had  reached  the  con- 
dition which  1  have  described,  my  millet  had  come  to  a  condition 
of  maturity ;  it  stood  almost  up  to  my  armpits,  a  solid  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  with  seed  heads  to  it,  and  when  I  cut  that 
down,  I  found  that  the  effect  of  that  article,  which  had  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  perfection,  was  very  different  from  the  effect 
of  the  fodder  corn.  1  found  I  could  make  milk  with  that  just 
as  well  as  I  could  with  June  grass ;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it  at  all.  I  had  got  a  plant  there  which,  occupying  the  entire 
soil  as  it  does,  without  any  spaces  between  the  rows,  I  am  sat- 
isfied will  yield  as  much  food  to  the  acre  as  fodder  corn  which 
is  planted  in  rows.  You  see  it  occupies  every  square  inch  of  the 
land,  while  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  fodder  corn  are 
utterly  useless.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  got  at  something 
there  that  was  useful.  I  fed  my  cows,  and  I  got  from  two  or 
three  acres  of  land,  food  that  would  last  my  herd  of  fifty  animals 
as  long  as  my  corn  fodder  would.  I  found  no  difficulty  about 
it. 

Then  there  came  up  this  statement  that  I  was  all  wrong. 
And  what  did  those  gentlemen  who  thought  I  was  wrong,  say  ? 
Why,  they  said,  "  Corn  fodder  is  good  food."  So  it  is  ;  but 
what  is  that  commodity  which  we  call  "  corn  fodder  "  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  stalks  of  corn  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  the 
butts,  usually  so  called.  It  is  something  that  is  matured,  it  is 
something  that  is  left  after  the  ears  are  taken  from  the  stalks. 
That  is  corn  fodder.  That  is  what  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day  as  corn  fodder,  and  that 
is  not  what  is  usually  called  fodder  corn  in  agriculture.    If 
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anybody  undertakes  to  say  that  com  fodder  is  not  good  for  any- 
thing, he  is  mistaken.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  most  Talaabb 
article  of  food ;  that  you  can  make  as  much  milk  from  that, 
properly  prepared,  as  you  can  from  anything  else — ^more  than 
you  can  from  poor  hay.  I  am  sure  that  our  farmers  suffer  as 
much  from  the  waste  of  their  corn  fodder  as  anything  else. 
When  I  have  been  out  in  the  country  and  seen  those  long  stalks, 
as  big  round  as  your  wrist,  lying  in  barnyards,  trodden  under 
foot  of  cattle,  and  wasted  there,  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  things  of  which  a  New  England  fanner 
can  be  guilty,  where  winter  food  is  as  dear  and  scarce  as  it  is 
with  us.  So  I  use  all  my  corn  fodder ;  cut  it  up  and  apply  hot 
water  to  it,  until  it  is  in  such  a  condition  that  my  cattle  will 
eat  the  whole  of  it, — ^the  large  butts,  the  leaves,  and  everything 
else.  I  think  that  corn  fodder,  combined  with  shorts  and  a 
little  Indian  meal,  is  about  as  good  an  article  of  food  as  yon 
can  give  to  a  milch  cow  in  winter  time.  That  is  what  the 
advocates  of  fodder  corn  are  talking  about  to-day,  every  one  of 
them.  Why,  even  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
seen  fit  to  come  out  with  his  manifesto  in  defence  of  something 
that  he  knows  nothing  about,  saying  that  those  farmers  who 
undertake  to  reflect  on  corn  fodder  are  ignorant,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  plant  it,  makes  the  statement  that  this  food  that 
I  have  just  described  is  useful,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is. 
If  you  propose  to  take  an  acre  of  land  and  plant  this  com  so 
sparsely  that  when  it  grows  up,  it  will  keep  maturing,  and 
along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  will  have  an  ear  upon  it* 
and  then  cut  it  up  and  throw  it  to  your  cows,  you  cannot  do  a 
better  thing.  I  agree  to  that ;  but  it  is  then  in  the  condition 
in  which  my  millet  is  when  I  begin  to  feed  it ;  it  has  reached 
the  same  point  of  maturity. 

I  dwell  upon  this,  because,  although  it  seems  a  trifling  mat- 
ter,  it  is  a  very  important  point  for  farmers  to  understand  who 
wish  to  conform  themselves  to  the  best  law  of  vegetable  eoonomy 
in  feeding  their  animals ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  question,  in 
that  point  of  view,  at  all.  I  agree  that  the  plant  which  I  hafe 
described,  brought  to  that  degree  of  maturity  which  I  have 
described,  is  a  most  valuable  and  useful  thing.  I  have  used  it 
this  summer  myself.  I  raised  six  acres  of  sweet  com  this  som- 
mer ;  it  brings  us  from  $150  to  $200  an  acre,  in  the  marine! 
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close  by  where  my  farm  is.  Of  course  there  were  some  nubby 
and  imperfect  ears  left,  not  suitable  for  the  market,  and  I  looked 
upon  that  six  acres  as  something  that  I  could  feed  in  the  win« 
ter  time.  I  said  to  myself,  ^^  This  will  extend  my  hay  crop ;  I  have 
got  something  here  to  feed  to  my  cows ; "  but  my  pastures  got 
short,  my  mowing  fields  were  not  in  a  good  condition  to  feed, 
and  1  had  to  go  at  this  standing  corn.  I  had  to  cut  this  sweet 
corn,  standing  there,  and  it  did  just  what  I  supposed  it  would ; 
it  increased  the  flow  of  milk  from  my  cows,  and  was  a  useful 
food  to  give  them.  Why  7  Because  it  had  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  maturity  in  which  the  plant  could  nourish  the  animal  and 
increase  the  flow  of  milk,  and  that  I  go  for ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  I  cannot  afibrd  to  raise  anything  on  my  farm  to  con- 
sume in  the  summer  time  which  1  can  pack  away  in  the  barn 
to  feed  my  cows  on  in  the  winter.  That  is  a  fact.  I  am  so 
sensitive  on  that  point,  that  I  will  not  allow  my  farmer,  or  any 
other  person  in  my  barn,  to  feed  a  lock  of  English  hay  to  any- 
thing except  to  the  horses  that  have  been  driven  on  the  road. 
If  a  yoke  of  oxen  cannot  do  my  work  and  get  their  feed  in  the 
pastures,  I  do  not  want  to  have  them  around,  and  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  want  to  feed  any  animal  with  that  kind  of  provender 
which  I  can  store  in  my  barn  to  use  for  winter  food. 

Now,  1  think  I  have  explained  myself  fully.  Corn  fodder  I 
believe  in ;  I  will  go  with  the  rankest  corn  fodder  man  clear 
through  to  the  bitter  end.  I  have  committed  myself  to  that 
point,  haven't  1 7  But  fodder  com  I  despise  and  repudiate,  as 
usually  known  in  the  catalogue  of  green  food  for  cattle.  I 
might,  perhaps,  if  I  could  take  my  pen  and  write  it  all  down, 
explain  myself  still  further,  but  I  cannot  do  it  now.  I  put  it 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  I  put  the  hay  question ;  that 
is,  it  is  a  question  of  economy  to  the  farmer  and  a  question  of 
nutrition  to  the  animal  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  in  regard  to  vegetables,  just  one  word.  I  agree  with  all 
that  Mr.  Goodman  has  said.  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said  in 
respect  to  the  profits  of  raising  vegetables.  It  requires  nice 
farming,  careful  agriculture,  the  proper  application  of  manures, 
the  proper  mixing  of  soils,  the  most  economical  use  of  fertilizers, 
the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness,  to  raise  any  kind  of  vegetables 
for  the  market.  It  takes  just  as  much  vigor,  activity  and  skill 
to  run  what  we  usually  call  a  market  garden,  as  it  does  to  run 
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one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River,  and  I  do  not  know  bat 
more,  because,  when  Edmund  Burke  said  it  required  more 
judgment  to  make  a  man  a  good  farmer  than  it  did  to  make  bim 
good  in  anj  other  calling  in  life,  he  spoke  the  exact  trath,  and 
no  man  can  deny  it. 

Now,  what  Mr.  Goodman  said  about  the  use  of  a  yegetaUe 
diet,  I  do  not  want  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  so  important  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are 
appealing  to  me  continually  to  write  an  article  for  them  to  put 
into  their  next  report  with  regard  to  the  value  of  vegetables.  I 
look  upon  them  as  almost  indispensable  here.  I  look  upon  the 
use  of  salt  meat  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  disease  from  which  we  are  suffering  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  some  other  sections.  I  am  sure  then 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tough  as  a  well-fed  man.  You  can- 
not hurt  him  any  more  than  you  can  a  fox.  You  may  takehkn 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  he  will  live  year  in  and  year  out  on 
walrus  or  blubber,  or  anything  else ;  you  may  start  him  on  tbe 
dead  run,  and  if  he  brings  up  at  the  equator,  he  is  just  as  much 
at  home  in  his  linen  blouse  as  he  was  in  his  furs.  All  he  wants 
is  a  good  stomach.  A  healthy  digestion  will  carry  him  through 
all  the  perils  of  life,  social,  civil,  or  whatever  they  may  be.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  those 
peoples  who  are  fed  upon  a  proper  admixture  of  animal  food 
and  vegetable  food  are  the  most  robust.  The  climate  of  Hol- 
land is  not  desirable :  it  is  low,  humid,  damp,  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  it  is  no  better  than  the 
climate  of  Massachusetts ;  and  yet  the  Hollanders,  living  as  tbey 
do  largely  on  a  vegetable  diet,  are  hardy,  tough,  fat  and  round, 
and  have  a  good  time  generally.  They  look  as  if  they  meant  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  do,  and  yon  can 
attribute  to  their  vegetable  diet  a  large  portion  of  their  phjsical 
condition.  I  hope  that  will  be  remembered.  Now,  I  desire  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  the  health  of  this  community  is  concerned, 
if  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  too  busy  to  take  up  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  themselves,  I  hope  they  will  put  in  a  petition 
to  the  next  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  held  in  New  England, 
and  ask  the  women  if  they  won't  be  kind  enough  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  if  they  will  onlf 
take  up  that  as  their  part  of  the  business  of  life,  I  don't  car« 
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what  they  do  next.  They  may  vote, — if  they  will  vote  for  tho 
right  man,— or  they  may  do  anything  they  please.  I  say  it  in 
all  soberness.  It  is  a  most  admirable  work  for  them  to  enter 
upon. 

In  regard  to  the  profit  of  raising  vegetables,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Where  do  the  vegetables  come  from  that  are  consumed 
here  in  Fall  River  ?  Where  do  the  vegetables  come  from  tiiat 
are  consumed  in  the  good  towns  of  Essex  County  ?  Do  they 
come  from  the  adjoining  land  ?  No.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  are  living  in  our  towns  and  cities  upon  the  refuse  vegetables 
of  the  Boston  market.  I  have  known  barrel  after  barrel  of 
green  pease  to  start  from  the  town  of  Weymouth,  go  into  Bos- 
ton, be  sold  there,  and  then  be  consumed  in  the  town  of  Taun- 
ton. Those  pease  made  two  journeys  over  the  same  road.  That 
is  a  most  extraordinary  fact.  They  went  to  Boston  first,  and 
they  went  to  Taunton  to  find  a  consumer.  That  ought  not  to 
be  so.  The  profits  that  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  men 
who  supply  the  Boston  market  with  provisions  are  enormous. 
They  are  almost  as  rich  as  the  Fall  River  mill-owners,  and  that 
is  about  as  much  as  can  be  said  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Now,  what  applies  to  the  region  about  Boston,  applies  to  the 
region  about  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Springfield  and 
every  other  large  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth.  There 
is  not  a  single  acre  of  land  within  four  miles  of  those  towns  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  could  not  be  made,  by  a  proper 
application  of  skill  and  industry,  profitable  to  Ihe  owner  for 
the  purpose  of  vegetable  growing. 

Dr.  Durfee  says  I  have  used  up  my  time  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have 
used  up  your  patience  as  well,  and  I  must  leave  for  the  train. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  disagree  with  the  doctor  totally  upon  the 
corn-fodder  question.  He  states  distinctly  what  he  means  by 
cora  fodder:  that  is,  what  the  farmers  in  our  region,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Western  Massachusetts  call "  corn  fodder," 
he  calls  "  fodder  corn,"  and  there  is  not  a  farmer  from  Western 
Massachusetts  here  to-day  who  will  not  say  that  he  has  fed  out 
bis  fodder  com  this  year  with  great  profit,  and  that  if  he  had 
not  had  this  fodder  corn,  he  could  not  have  carried  his  cows 
through.  I  appeal  to  my  friend  here  from  Barre  (Mr.  Ells- 
worth) and  to  any  gentlemen  from  that  region,  who  keeps  a 
dairy,  to  say  if  he  has  not  used  fodder  com  this  season  to  great 
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advantage.  The  question  is  not  whether  fodder  com  is  tiie 
best  food.  You  have  got  to  draw  the  same  distinction  in  this 
case,  that  should  be  drawn  in  regard  to  barnyard  manure.  We 
all  agree  that  that  is  the  best  manure  in  the  world ;  but  sup- 
pose you  have  not  got  it,  then  you  must  come  down  to  the  next 
best.  So  it  is  with  corn  fodder.  If  you  have  plenty  of  pas- 
turage, you  do  not  want  this  fodder  corn,  because  it  is  poor 
stuff;  it  is  hard  to  grow  and  difficult  to  keep,  and  when  it  is 
made,  it  is  not  half  so  good  as  grass,  when  put  into  the  barn 
for  winter ;  but  the  great  question  now  is, — ^take  a  region  like 
Western  Massachusetts,  where  our  pastures  grow  dry  almost 
every  season,  where  they  are  apt  to  fail  by  the  first  of  September, 
and  where,  the  last  two  seasons,  they  failed  about  the  first  of 
August, — what  are  we  to  do  ?  Why,  do  what  I  have  done  for 
some  years,  raise  what  is  called  fodder  corn,  and  raise  it  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Dr.  Nichols  has  told  us,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  told  us  this  year,  after 
gathering  the  facts  from  farmers  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
best  way  to  cultivate  this  fodder  corn  is  to  plant  it  in  drills,  so 
that  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  sun,  and  get  more 
mature,  and  do  a  great  deal  better  than  when  it  is  sown  broad- 
cast.  I  have  sown  it  for  two  years  so  thick  that  no  weeds 
could  come  up.  My  pastures  were  entirely  dried  up,  this  year, 
and  for  at  least  six  weeks  fodder  corn  was  all  my  cows  bad  to 
support  them,  and  I  did  not  see  that  the|  profits  from  the  milk 
were  reduced  from  what  they  had  been  when  the  cows  were  in 
the  pasture. 

Mr.  BuPHNTON.    Did  it  spindle  before  you  fed  it  out? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  I  got  the  Western  corn.  It  was 
sown  broadcast,  as  thick  as  it  could  be,  and  it  grew  at  least  foy 
feet  high.  That  is  the  stuff  which  is  designated  as  ^  fodder 
corn,"  which  we  call  "  corn  fodder"  ;  because  what  the  farmers 
in  my  section  call  com  fodder  is  corn  stalks  after  the  com  has 
been  taken  from  them. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  virtue  in  this  com.  It  is  perfectly 
idle  for  any  man  to  say  that  you  can  sow  a  kernel  of  com,  and 
that  the  blade  which  comes  up  from  that  is  worthless.  Yon 
night  just  as  well  say  that  you  may  sow  a  grass  seed  and  6^ 
»lade  of  timothy  that  springs  from  it  is  not  good  for  anything. 
I  have  sown  Hungarian  grass^  but  it  requires  more  care,  and  I 
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oannot  get  mj  men  to  go  into  it  as  I  want  them  to.  But  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  some  yirtue  in  this  fodder  com,  if  we 
cannot  get  anything  better.  I  think  I  firit  started  the  using  of 
this  com  in  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire  County.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years,  there  were  but  fire  entries  of 
this  com  in  our  society;  the  past  year,  there  were  sixty 
entries.  Those  gentlemen  here  who  know  the  Berkshire  farm- 
ers know  that  they  are  men  of  intelligence  and  experience ; 
that  they  are  as  good  farmers  as  can  be  found  in  a  mountainous 
country.  They  are  men  who  know  what  they  are  about ;  they 
farm  for  a  profit ;  and  do  you  suppose  there  are  sixty  farmers 
there  who  devote  from  one  to  two  acres  every  year  to  raising 
this  fodder  com,  knowing  it  to  be  entirely  worthless  7  The 
doctor  may  be  right;  I  am  very  glad  he  has  given  us  this 
explanation ;  but  he  stands  firmly  to-day  upon  the  ground  that 
this  kind  of  corn  is  worthless.  It  may  be  so  down  in  his  region  ; 
there  may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the 
animals  by  which  the  assimilation  of  this  food  is  of  no  benefit 
to  them ;  but  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  that  is  the  only 
substitute  we  have  for  our  pastures.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
slkould  just  as  soon  cry  down  the  raising  of  grass  in  our  pastures 
as  to  cry  down  the  raismg  of  this  fodder  com,  until  we  find 
something  to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury.  I  think  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Goodman  and  Dr.  Loring.  If  I  understand 
the  doctor,  he  does  not  condemn  the  use  of  fodder  com.  He 
acknowledges  that  it  made  everything  but  milk.  When  he 
went  to  his  millet,  and  let  that  mature,  then  he  made  milk. 
Now,  I  believe  Mr.  Goodman  in  bis  remarks  acknowledged  the 
same  fact, — that  there  was  life-sustaining  matter  in  the  fodder 
com,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  increased  his  milk.     . 

Mr.  Goodman.  No,  sir ;  but  I  say  I  made  the  same  amount 
of  butter. 

Mr.  Ward.  Milk  is  Dr.  Loring's  object;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  most  farmers.  It  is  the  desire  of  most  farmers  to  use  that 
kind  of  fodder  that  will  make  the  most  milk,  and  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  there  is  that  extreme  difierence  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  gentlemen  that  some  might  perhaps  infer. 
I  believe  they  will  come  to  the  same  point  in  the  end. 

IS 
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Mr.  Htde.  I  am  sony  that  any  gentleman  has  found  it 
necessary  to  take  up  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  exjdaiiuDg 
his  position  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  fodder  com.  I 
think  we  have  heard  enough  about  this  matter  of  fodder  whlj 
especially  when  we  have  another  subject  assigned  in  the  pro- 
gramme, in  which  we  all  have  an  interest.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  entertainment  which  the  doctor  has  furnished ;  some  parts 
of  it  were  very  amusing,  and  amusement  is  sometimes  nooeauj 
and  useful,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  discuss  this 
question  of  market  gardening.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  more 
important  question  could  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  like  this. 
It  certainly  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  this  city,  if  it  is 
not  to  any  other  part  of  the  State,  but  I  think  it  is  interestiiig 
to  all  our  cities,  and  the  neighborhoods  about  cities.  I  do  sot 
blame  you  Mr.  Chairman, — ^you  could  not  very  well  help  joio^ 
self  that  the  discussion  took  this  direction, — ^but  I  regret  that  it 
has. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  on  this  question ; 
I  was  in  hopes  to  hear  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Moore,  and  others 
who  are  practical  men,  and  who  are  raising  vegetables  for  the 
market ;  but  while  up  I  will  say  a  very  few  words.  • 

You  are  aware,  as  every  one  is,  that  within  the  last  few  jean 
the  standard  of  market  gardening  has  advanced  about  oar 
cities,  especially  about  Boston,  and  I  believe  from  my  ol)ee^ 
vation  in  the  principal  large  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  te 
United  States,  that  there  is  no  market  so  well  supplied  vidi 
good  vegetables  as  the  Boston  market,  and  I  believe  I  might  go 
further  and  say  that  in  certain  things  it  is  unsurpassed  oa  this 
continent ;  among  these  are  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  celery,  and 
I  might  add,  strawberries,  but  these  come  more  properly  ander 
the  head  of  Fruit  Culture.  I  say  the  standard  has  been  greasy 
elevated.  How  ?  Through  the  instrumentality  of  horticaltaral 
and  agricultural  exhibitions.  I  can  remember  that  only  a  kf 
years  ago  a  great  many  vegetables  were  brought  to  our  Mastf- 
chusetts  Horticultural  Exhibition,  that  we  were  ashamed  to 
have  exhibited ;  still  it  was  hard  to  refuse  contributors  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  them  in,  perhaps  some  distanee ;  bat 
finally  the  committee  said  ^'  No,  we  must  raise  the  standard ; 
our  room  is  limited,  and  we  must  have  none  but  the  best. 
The  result  is,  that  we  now  have  exhibitions  such  as  I  have 
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never  seen  anywhere  else  except  at  Concord,  and  possibly  at 
Dedham.  They  have  done  the  same  thing  there,  they  have 
excluded  the  coarse  vegetables,  except  it  may  be  mangolds,  where 
bulk  is  sought  rather  than  fine  shape  and  quality ;  these  exhi- 
bitions, and  otheigs  that  I  might  mention,  have  been  made  bet- 
ter, the  public  have  been  educated  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and 
they  have  come  to  know  what  a  first-rate  vegetable  is  ;  and  that 
is  just  the  object  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  sought  by 
these  exhibitions ;  and  what  we  want  to  talk  about  to-day  is  the 
best  method  of  raising  superior  vegetables. 

Now  I  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  a  vegetable 

diet.    I  do  not  want  to  give  up  my  roast  beef;  I  like  those  things 

just  as  well  as  the  others  ;  but  I  do  like  vegetables.    You  may 

laugh  when  I  talk  about  the  flavor  of  vegetables,  as  I  do  about 

the  flavor  of  fruit,  but  you  know  we  fruit-growers  cultivate  this 

matter  of  taste,  and  some  of  us  think  we  are  quite  acute  in  the 

matter.    I  sometimes  taste  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties  of  grapes, 

and  taste  apples  and  pears  in  the  same  way.    There  is  just  as 

much  difierence  in  the  flavor  of  difierent  kinds  of  apples  or 

pears,  as  there  is  in  their  looks.    Just  so  it  is  with  vegetables — 

the  cabbage  or  the  turnip — and  I  don't  know  why  we  should 

not  carry  this  same  thing  into  vegetables,  to  see  whether  they 

are  the  best  of  the  kind  that  can  be  raised.    To  illustrate  what 

I  mean :  Here  is  a  man  who  sets  out  his  celery  in  early  summer, 

and  earths  it  up  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  without  regard  to  the 

season  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  dig  his 

celery  it  is  rusty,  wormy,  thin  and  poor.  You  go  to  Mr.  Crosby, 

of  Arlington,  or  some  other  good  grower  of  celery,  who  does 

not  treat  his  celery  in  that  way ;  and  which  would  you  take  ? 

You  would  not  hesitate  long  to  take  that  which  was  tender, 

crisp,  delicious  and  free  from  all  those  imperfections  of  which 

I  have  spoken.    What  makes  the  difference  ?    One  man  knows 

his  business  and  the  other  does  not.    One  gets  a  good  article, 

and  the  other  does  not. 

You  may  carry  this  all  through.  One  man  wants  to  raise 
cauliflower.  He  goes  into  a  seed  store  and  buys  cheap  seed ; 
pays  five  cents  a  paper  for  it ;  he  could  not  get  a  decent  cauli- 
flower if  he  bought  a  pound.  Another  man  goes  in  and  asks, 
^^  Have  you  cauliflower  seed  ?  I  don't  care  about  the  price,  if  it 
is  five  cents  a  seed,  if  it  is  only  good."    What  is  the  difference  ? 
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This  man  gets  a  magnificent  white  head  of  cauliflower,  ten,  tvdvo 
or  fifteen  inches  across.  I  am  not  exaggerating  this ;  I  am  teit 
ing  you  what  I  have  done  myself,  and  what  oUiers  have  done  i 
great  deal  better  than  I  have,  for  I  do  not'  clidm  to  be  a  grower 
of  vegetables ;  I  only  grow  enough  of  such  a;  will  grow  in  this 
climate  for  my  family.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  say  that  70a 
can  carry  that  principle  all  the  way  through.  To  iliostrtto 
further :  there  are  men  here  who  are  very  particular  about  their 
animals.  If  I  should  show  them  a  good  Jersey  animal  ther 
would  say  "  Where  is  his  pedigree  ? "  and  if  I  said,  "I  cannot 
show  you  his  pedigree,  but  I  can  assure  you  he  is  a  reiy  good 
animaV  they  would  say,  ^^  We  don't  want  that  animal  at  idj 
price;"  but  you  buy  your  seed  without  regard  toitsqwlitj; 
you  put  that  seed  into  the  ground  in  any  way  you  can;  yon  an 
not  particular  how  the  garden  is  ploughed  up,  and  yet  expect 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  turnips  or  cabbages  or  beets ;  that  is  nos 
the  way  to  do  this  work  ;  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all  Itisvoitk 
doing  well. 

Now  certain  gardeners  about  Boston  have  acquired  a  repo^ 
tation  for  certain  things.  I  can  tell  just  as  well  who  will  have 
certain  articles  first-rate,  as  a  butter  dealer  can  tell  who  makei 
good  butter  up  in  Western  Massachusetts  or  in  New  York,  tod 
who  will  make  it  good  every  year.  I  will  tell  you  where  yw 
can  always  get  a  first-rate  article  of  lettuce  or  cauliflower  or 
celery  every  time,  and  they  will  never  fail.  Why  ?  P^/' 
perhaps,  because  they  had  made  a  specialty  of  these  things,  hut 
mainly  because  they  knew  their  business.  They  know  wtat« 
good  thing  is  to  begin  with. 

Now  do  not  find  any  fault  with  me,  for  I  do  not  mean  asj 
particular  agricultural  exhibition,  but  I  have  seen  crowds  o» 
vegetables  in  various  agricultural  exhibitions  that  nefer  oo^t 
to  have  been  there.  In  the  first  place,  it  misleads  the  poU^ 
They  think  those  vegetables  good  when  they  are  not  good,  w 
they  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  The  exhibitors  ought  to  be  to» 
to  raise  better  vegetables,  and  then  they  will  be  shown.  Itisa 
good  deal  as  it  was  up  at  Amherst  last  fall.  Some  men  case 
to  Colonel  Clarke  and  said,  «  We  have  entered  for  this  horse 
race,  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  got  a  horse  that  will  dotan* 
all  our  horses,  and  take  all  the  money."  "  Well,"  said  *« 
colonel,  "  Let  him  do  it  if  he  can.    I  am  glad  of  it  if  hecaa 
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distance  all  your  horses ;  go  aud  get  better  horses."  Now  I 
say  exclude  those  vegetables,  and  tell  the  people  who  bring 
them  that  they  must  raise  better.  Do  you  say  that  cannot  be 
done  ?  I  say  it  can  be  done  ;  it  only  requires  men  who  under- 
stand their  business*  It  is  hard  to  raise  all  these  things  to  per- 
fection. I  grant  that  it  is  a  hard  and  difficult  thing  to  run  a 
farm  successfully.  I  said  at  table  to-day,  that  it  used  to  be 
believed  that  a  farmer  could  take  his  smart  boys  and  make 
ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors  of  them,  and  make  farmers  of 
the  boys  that  were  left — make  farmers  of  the  fools.  The  fact  is, 
you  want  the  smartest  boys  to  make  farmers ;  if  a  man  does 
not  know  his  business  he  cannot  succeed. 

Dr.  Nichols  told  us  that  the  farmer  could  make  this  manure 
that  he  recommended.  I  do  not  see  how.  It  is  easy  for  him 
to  make  it,  but  could  a  man  take  hold  of  it  and  learn  as  he 
could.  Now  we  can  do  this  thing.  My  business  takes  me  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and  I  have  noticed,  as  I  have 
gone  around,  how  many  farmers  there  are  who  feed  themselves 
and  their  families  with  pork  and  various  other  articles  of  food 
that  are  not  among  the  most  healthful,  and  upon  whose  tables 
I  have  rarely  found  any  other  vegetables  than  a  potato,  and  pos- 
sibly a  cabbage,  when  there  are  at  least  twenty  varieties  of 
vegetables,  some  of  them  most  delicious,  which  can  be  raised 
just  as  well  as  a  potato  or  a  cabbage.  The  wonder  to  me  is, 
that  you  scarcely  find  a  garden,  go  right  through  Massachusetts, 
that  has  asparagus,  that  has  cauliflower,  that  has  celery,  that 
has  the  egg-plant,  and  so  I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  vege- 
table after  vegetable  tj^at  you  rarely  find  in  a  farmer's  garden* 
If  they  are  a  luxury,  why  shouldn't  we  have  them  for  our 
own  use,  to  say  nothing  about  raising  them  for  market.  Just 
look  at  the  matter  of  cauliflower.  I  grant  they  are  a  little 
oapricious,  but  look  at  it ;  I  sell  my  surplus  for  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  cents  a  head.  They  will  yield  about  as  well  as  cabbages ; 
they  will  not  all  head  as  well  as  cabbages ;  but  suppose  half  of 
them  head,  what  a  crop  it  is.  Tliere  is  no  more  delicious 
Tegetable  than  the  cauliflower.  Do  you  ask  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  them  ?  The  public  cannot  get  enough  of  them. 
These  are  all  within  our  reach,  even  if  we  do  not  want  to  grow 
them  for  profit,  but  I  take  it  farmers,  like  other  men,  want  to 
make  all  the  money  they  fairly  and  honestly  can.    Some  of  us 
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farm  for  pleasure,  but  most  of  us  farm  for  profit.  We  are 
talking  about  gardening  for  profit.  Now  where  can  you  make 
the  most  money  ?  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  it  in  raisog 
rutarbagas ;  they  are  very  heavy  to  carry  to  market,  especiallj 
if  you  happen  to  be  twenty  miles  from  a  market,  but  jou  can 
make  thousands  of  dollars  in  raising  asparagus,  and  you  can 
send  it  just  as  well  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  miles,  as  you  can  send 
it  four  miles.  It  may  be  that  the  middle  men  get  rather  more 
than  they  ought,  but  that  is  one  thing ;  it  is  not  heavy  to  cart, 
and  it  always  sells.  I  never  knew  the  market  glutted  with 
asparagus.  Mr.  Moore  raises  the  best  that  is  raised  in  Mas»- 
chusetts.  I  never  knew  the  market  fully  supplied  with  cauli- 
flower or  asparagus.  I  never  knew  it  glutted  with  celery,  and 
so  it  is  with  lettuce.  Do  you  know  that  Boston  supplies  the 
lettuce  and  celery  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, to  considerable  extent  ?  It  is  true ;  in  my  own  ton 
of  Newton,  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  lettuce  are  sent  to 
New  York  every  spring.  It  seems  very  strange  that  they  can- 
not get  lettuce  there.  It  can  be  raised  anywhere  where  they 
will  attend  to  it.  One  hundred  dollars  worth  of  it  will  not 
weigh  as  mucli  as  five  barrels  of  ruta-bagas  that  you  would  not 
get  more  than  $15  or  $20  for.  Now  you  can  raise  lettuoe  oat 
of  doors  and  in  doors.  I  speak  of  these  things  merely  by  wij 
of  illustration.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  could  talk  aboat  a 
great  while,  but  it  was  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  any  length. 
I  wanted  simply  to  throw  out  these  hints  to  provoke  some  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  hear  from  others  who  I  know  are  veil 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech :  we  hat« 
some  gentlemen  here,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Slade,  and  others  who 
know  all  about  this  subject  that  is  now  before  us.  If  we  can 
get  our  friend  Moore  at  it,  I  think  he  will  give  us  something 
that  will  please  us ;  and  if  there  are  any  gentlemen  hers  who 
have  attended  the  Concord  show,  and  seen  the  display  of 
vegetables  in  that  hall  raised  in  and  about  Concord,  Ariington, 
&e.,  coming  from  those  very  market  gardens  that  beat  the 
world,  my  friend  Moore  would  need  no  further  introduction 
than  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  does  it  I  bqye  he 
will  tell  us  how  it  is  done ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  our 
friend  Slade,  who  lives  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  ^ 
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is  a  very  successful  cultivator  of  strawberries  and  vegetables, 
and  who  finds  his  market  in  Boston.  I  want  him  to  tell  us 
why  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  vegetables  to  Boston. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this 
meeting,  and  that  is,  an  essay  that  is  published  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Report  of  the  present  year,  on  market 
gardening,  by  the  very  gentleman  whom  I  am  endeavoring  to 
call  up,  Mr.  Moore.  A  mor^  valuable  essay,  according  to  my 
idea,  was  never  written  and  printed  in  this  or  any  other  State, 
if  gentlemen  will  only  examine  it  and  learn  from  it. 

Dr.  DuBFEB.  If  I  were  from  Middlesex,  I  think  I  should 
stand  up  here  pretty  bold  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  dwell- 
ing considerably  of  late  upon  statistical  information,  and  when 
I  came  to  look  over  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  and  saw 
what  Middlesex  does  in  this  matter  of  raising  vegetables,  and 
the  annual  income  received  from  that  source,  it  astonished  me ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  was  from  that  county,  I  think  I  should 
be  ready  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Middlesex 
on  this  subject.  I  notice  in  the  statistics  of  the  Industry  of 
Massachusetts,  that  Middlesex  County  received  more  income 
from  the  growing  of  vegetables  than  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts besides,  and  any  man  who  comes  from  a  county  that 
has  as  good  ground  to  stand  on  as  that,  certainly  ought  to  be 
heard  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MooRE,  of  Concord.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything 
on  the  corn-fodder  question,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  at 
the  time  when  that  matter  was  under  discussion,  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  as  smart  as  Dr.  Loring  must  have  been  in  a 
pretty  tight  place,  if  it  took  him  an  hour  to  get  out  of  it.  I 
ileave  it  there.  I  think  that  is  answer  enough  to  all  he  has 
said. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
raising  vegetables  for  consumption  by  the  human  race,  or  for 
consumption  by  cattle ;  certainly  not,  as  far  as  the  human  race 
is  concerned ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  farmers  understand 
the  necessity  of  growing  roots  for  their  cattle.  If  they  do 
imderstand  it,  they  do  not  do  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  feeding  of  roots  makes  cattle  more  healthy,  and  they  are 
probably  cheap  food.  In  raising  vegetables  for  the  market, 
there  is  a  necessity  that  the  soil  should  be  adapted  for  growing 
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vegetables.    If  70a  propose  to  raise  a  handsome  crop  of  csnots, 
parsnips,  or  any  other  long-rooted  vegetable,  it  cannot  be  done 
on  clay  soil ;  it  most  be  done  on  sandy  loam,  or  soil  (^  thit 
nature ;  while  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  would  grow  better  on 
clay  soils.    The  first  thing  in  growing  vegetables  is  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil ;  that  is  a  very  important  matter.    In  the 
first  place,  the  soil  must  be  deep ;  it  must  be  well  drained,  and 
it  must  be  so  thoroughly  harroweA  and  stirred  as  to  redaoa  it 
to  a  fine  tilth,  otherwise  you  cannot  raise  smooth  roots;  it  ii 
impossible,  with  lumps  in  the  ground,  to  raise  smooth  roots. 
Then  it  must  also  have  high  manuring.    Farmers  are  not  awire 
what  market  gardeners  mean  by  high  manuring.    Afiiosdof 
mine,  who  is  a  market  gardener,  who  cultivates  only  tea  screi      1 
of  land,  uses  two  hundred  and  fifty  cords  on  that  ten  acrn.       | 
Of  course  some  of  it  goes  into  his  hot-beds ;  but  that  would       1 
frighten  an  ordinary  farmer.    I  do  not  know  where  to  get  bo 
much  manure  as  that ;  I  get  all  I  can,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as 
I  can. 

To  grow  vegetables  as  they  grow  them  in  the  vicinitf  tf 
Boston,  you  must  have  an  abundance  of  manure.  Not  dNO- 
ical  manure ;  I  doubt  if  you  could  grow  vegetables  with  uj 
of  the  preparations  that  Dr.  Nichols  could  give  you.  I  dwoU 
not  dare  to  try  it,  with  any  of  them.  Although  I  have  die- 
solved  a  great  deal  of  bone  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  formed  what 
I  called  superphosphate,  and  found  a  good  efifoct  finom  it,  J^  ^ 
have  only  used  that  in  addition  to  the  other  fertilizers. 

After  the  preparation  of  ihe  ground,  and  having  fte  aofl 
highly  manured,  then  you  oome  to  the  seed.  Now,  fanaon 
do  not  imderstand  that  matter  as  market  gardeners  understaad 
it.  The  difierence  between  good  seed  and  bad  seed  is  the  dif • 
ference  of  all  their  profits.  No  one  who  uses  poor  seed  ett 
raise  good  vegetables.  As  friend  Hyde  says,  good  seed  is  d 
the  first  importance ;  without  it,  you  cannot  raise  good  tege- 
tables.  In  the  growing  of  vegetables  as  food  for  cattle,  a  little 
coarseness  might  be  allowed,  because,  as  friend  Hyde*  saya,  balk 
is  of  more  importance  than  smoothness ;  but  in  raising  Tege> 
tables  for  the  market,  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  shall  be  of 
those  varieties  that  will  grow  a  smooth  root.  Much  of  the 
cauliflower  seed  that  is  sold  is  worse  than  worthless,  for  if  70a 
manage  to  get  plants  above  ground,  and  have  a  poor  crop,  that 
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18  worse  than  if  they  did  not  grow  at  all,  for  then  you  would 
try  some  other  crop.  Take  turnip-beet  seed,  to  illustrate. 
Suppose  a  farmer  sows  an  acre  of  turnip-beets,  the  product  of 
that  acre  should  be  six  hundred  bushels,  to  say  the  least.  That 
would  not  be  a  large  crop.  Now,  if  he  raises  a  good  article, 
take  one  year  with  another,  they  will  bring  nearly  $1  a  bushel 
in  Boston  market ;  but  if  they  are  a  coarse  article,  that  market 
has  become  so  particular,  th&t  the  dealers  will  not  take  a  coarse 
article,  and  it  is  no  use  to  send  it  there.  K  it  is  a  coarse  arti- 
cle, it  is  worth  what  ?  Anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
a  bushel,  as  food  for  cattle.  There  is  the  difference  between 
good  seed  and  poor.    You  can  all  see  it  at  once. 

After  the  seed  is  sown — and,  by  the  way,  what  Dr.  Nichols 
said  to-day  is  true,  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  is  planted  too 
deep — the  market  gardeners  use  a  small  hand-roller  a  great 
deal  in  their  business,  because  you  can  sow  your  seed  at  a  less 
depth,  and  it  is  more  sure  to  germinate  if  the  soil  is  compacted 
by  running  a  hand-roller  over  it  after  sowing,  and  it  will  come 
up  much  better.  In  sowing  their  seed,  market  gardeners  are 
very  careful — and  the  same  would  apply  to  a  great  many  farm 
products — to  have  their  rows  perfecUy  straight  and  of  uniform 
width.  I  contend  that  it  is  no  more  work  to  raise  beans  or 
anything  else  in  straight  rows  than  to  have  them  crooked,  and 
you  do  not  annoy  anybody,  or  make  anybody  twist  his  head  off 
in  looking  across  your  field.  Why  is  it  better  to  have  the 
rows  straight  ?  For  the  reason  that  you  can  run  your  horse- 
cultivator  and  you^  wheel-hoes  much  nearer  to  the  row  when 
it  is  straight  than  when  it  is  crooked ;  therefore,  you  save  in 
your  cultivation.  Then,  if  you  wish  to  cultivate  in  the  best 
way,  you  will  cultivate  early  and  often ;  the  old  democratic 
way  of  voting,  when  I  was  a  boy.  Keep  all  the  weeds  down ; 
don't  allow  them  to  get  a  start.  The  old  idea  of  letting  the 
weeds  get  up  and  then  killing  them  is  exploded ;  market  gar* 
doners  don't  believe  in  it.  We  don't  propose  to  have  them  get 
up  at  all.  Thorough  cultivation  improves  the  crop,  makes  it 
larger,  makes  it  less  costly,  not  only  because  it  is  larger,  but 
because  it  is  less  work.  Therefore,  clean  and  thorough  culti- 
vation is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  raising  garden 
vegetables ;  but  no  more  important  there  than  it  is  in  growing 
crops  upon  the  farm.    No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  a  crop  of 
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weeds.  Most  farmers  do  it,  but  they  cannot  afford  it  I  hare 
raised  about  as  good  a  crop  of  weeds,  I  presume,  as  any  one  in 
this  room,  and  I  think  it  was  the  most  unprofitable  crop  I  erer 
grew.  There  are  a  great  many  objections  to  raising  weeds. 
One  is,  you  exhaust  the  soil,  to  some  extent.  Another  is,  if 
you  don't  cut  them  off  before  they  have  gone  to  seed,  yoa  will 
fill  the  land  full  of  seed,  which  it  will  take  years  to  get  rid  of, 
if  any  of  it  is  ploughed  in  very  deep.  Take  Roman  wormwood, 
for  example,  which  will  not  germinate  if  it  is  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  You  cannot  reach  it,  therefore,  all  at  once,  and 
you  will  be  troubled  a  great  while  for  a  little  neglect  in  allowing 
the  weeds  to  grow. 

All  farmers  should  endeavor  to  make  some  improwement  in 
their  vegetables.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  I  think,  to  improre 
your  varieties  by  cross  fertilization.  Take  any  variety  of  field 
com,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  inside  of  five  years  I  could  improTe 
the  productiveness  and  earliness  of  that  variety  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.  You  see  the  point.  If  that  is  true,  and  it 
could  be  done  throughout  the  State,  you  see  what  an  addition 
it  would  be  to  the  corn  crop,  simply  from  having  good  seei 
Now,  if  you  cross  the  seed  of  any  varieties,  and  get  what  fon 
want,  the  tendency  of  that  seed  will  be  to  revert  back  to  one  of 
the  original  parents ;  perhaps  the  one  you  want  least.  I  might 
illustrate  that  by  taking  corn.  Suppose  you  have  a  veiy  earlj 
variety  of  corn.  Earliness  is  usually  associated  with  folnees  of 
size,  and  small  corn  is  not  usually  so  productive  as  large.  Ton 
want  to  retain  that  earliness,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  die 
size,  and  you  cross  that  with  a  larger  variety.  Well,  afler  70a 
have  got  what  you  want,  then  will  come  your  trouble,  to  soiM 
extent.  You  will  want  to  save  the  seed,  and  the  most  nataral 
thing  for  a  farmer  to  do  is  to  save  the  largest  ears  that  grow  on 
his  field,  and  it  is  just  those  ears  in  which  the  tendency  to  ran 
back  to  the  original  parent,  which  was  late,  is  most  stnmglf 
developed.  If  you  plant  the  seed  from  the  largest  ears  that  are 
produced  on  your  field  for  three  or  four  years,  you  will  very 
nearly  run  that  com  back  to  the  original  late  parent ;  whereas, 
if  you  select  just  the  ear  you  want,  at  the  time  it  is  mataring, 
so  as  always  to  get  size  and  earliness,  you  will  perpetuate  tbo 
desirable  variety,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  specialties  in  farming, — specialties  in  rais- 
ing different  crops.    Every  farmer  here  can  probably  think  of 
some  person  in  his  own  town  who  is  very  successful  in  raising 
potatoes,  as  an  illustration.    The  first  thing  a  farmer  would  say 
is,  *^  That  man  has  a  better  soil  on  which  to  raise  potatoes  than 
his  neighbors  " ;  but  you  will  find,  if  you  look  carefully,  it  is  no 
such  thing.    Perhaps  that  man  has  gone  into  raising  potatoes 
largely,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  him  to 
know  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  way ;  therefore,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  look  up  that  matter.    It  is  his  trade  to  raise 
potatoes,  and  he  perfects  himself  in  that  business.  Other  farmers 
assume  that  it  is  all  owing  to  his  soil,  but  it  is  not  so ;  he  knows 
how  to  grow  them ;  knows  how  to  prepare  the  soil  and  the  seed. 
I  have  experimented  with  potatoes,  although  I  do  not  raise 
them  much  for  market,  for  it  pays  me  better  to  do  something 
else,  and  I  know  I  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  at  any  time 
if  I  will  comply  with  certain  conditions.  That  is,  I  know  that  if 
I  take  a  piece  of  grass  ground,  and  let  it  run  until  the  middle  of 
May,  tmtil  the  grass  has  got  a  good  start  (mind  you,  these 
would  not  be  early  potatoes),  then  put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of 
coarse  manure,  and  plough  it  in  four  or  five  inches, — four 
would  be  better  than  five, — ^I  have  got  the  conditions  requisite 
for  a  good  crop.    What  have  I  done  ?    I  have  done  just  what 
has  been  recommended  here.    I  have  composted  that  manure 
completely.   I  have  turned  it  over  with  the  grass  sod  next  to  it, 
and  .piled  four  or  five  inches  of  earth  on  top  of  it.    I  have  a  soil 
under  it,  which  saves  any  gases  that  might  otherwise  be  lost ; 
I  have  a  soil  above  it ;  I  have  that  sod  lying  tliere  within  five 
inches  of  the  surface.    What  have  I  got  7    Why,  gentlemen, 
you  will  see  at  once,  that  I  have  made  a  perfect  seed-bed  to 
grow  those  tubers  in.    Now,  after  turning  that  over,  the  sod  not 
being  ploughed  under  very  deep,  you  see  it  would  become 
necessary  to  roll  that  ground  to  prevent  the  harrow  from  pulling 
up  the  sod.    I  do  not  want  the  sod  in  my  way.    I  roll  it  down, 
harrow  it,  or  work  it  over  with  the  cultivator  or  something  of 
that  kind.    Then  I  furrow  it,  and  I  have  used,  in  addition  to 
the  manure,  superphosphate  in  the  hill. 

You  may  talk  about  the  necessity  of  potash  for  potatoes.  I 
am  not  going  to  dispute  about  that.  But  almost  all  soils  in 
MassacbusettSy  even  the  most  sterile,  have  more  or  less  potash 
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locked  up  in  them,  and  the  effect  of  that  nitrogenous  mawure 
which  I  have  applied  is  to  liberate  that  potash,  to  make  more 
potash  available  to  the  plant. 

Now,  I  know  that  as  large  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw  grown  hare 
been  grown  hj  myself,  three  or  four  years  in  succession,  in  just 
that  way,  whereas,  in  some  other  ways,  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  got  so  large  a  crop.  Of  course,  I  am  not  prepared  to  idl 
you  how  many  bushels  I  raised  to  the  acre,  but  as  many  as  has 
been  mentioned  here  to-day,  to  say  the  least. 

The  only  other  matter  of  which  I  shall  speak,  for  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  is  the  necesnty  of  fights 
ing  insects  at  once.  In  market  gardening,  you  must  not  give 
them  any  chance.  If  any  insects  appear,  you  must  oontriia 
some  way  to  fight  them.  The  insect  that  perfai^  annoys  dm 
more  than  any  other  in  the  growing  of  cabbage  is  a  Gttle 
maggot  that  works  under  ground.  Perhaps  you  wiU  6^^ 
twenty  or  thirty  on  the  stem  of  a  cabbage.  That  insect  troubles 
the  Arlington  gardeners  a  great  deal,  but  they  protect  tiieah 
selves  in  some  measure  by  high  manuring.  One  of  my  friends 
said,  ^*  If  the  maggots  don't  eat  up  my  cabbages  in  two  dsTs,! 
will  drive  them  up  so  big  that  they  can't  hurt  them."  That  b 
the  whole  secret  of  this  matter,  if  there  is  any  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Ward.  Do  you  find  any  objectionable  quality  in  potatov 
raised  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  in  a  good  deal  of  Hm 
talk  that  we  hear  about  tasting  the  manure  in  all  the  stuff  Ibat 
is  grown.  If  that  wae  true,  you  would  have  a  pretty  stroog 
taste  of  manure  in  the  vegetables  grown  around  Boston. 

Question.    How  deep  do  you  put  your  seed  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  cover  them  sufficiently  to  have  Ibem  ga^ 
nate — ^two  or  three  inches. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  no  one  else  seems  to  be  inclined  to  «7  > 
word,  and  as  I  belong  to  that  good  old  county  that  Dr.  Durfa 
has  spoken  about  to-day,  and  always  feel  proud  to  daim  that  as 
my  birthplace,— -more  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  than  the  oountf  feais 
to  claim  me, — I  will  say,  that  we  claim  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  the  other  counties  of  the  State  in  regard  to  vegetable  garden- 
ing ,  and  almost  aU  other  products.  We  have  heard  from  Capt 
Moore,  who  has  the  science  of  growing  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  fruits,  that  the  secret  of  growing  them  sucoeasfullj  it 
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in  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  growing  of  farm  products.  Then  the  next  thing 
is  the  manure ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend 
Moore  for  referring  to  it,  for  it  reminds  me  that  I  should  have 
stated  more  particularly  yesterday,  when  speaking  of  my  crop  of 
corn,  in  regard  to  the  manure,  that  it  may  be  understood  how 
I  got  over  niuety-three  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  to  begin  with ;  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
manure  in  the  second  place,  and  in  the  care  of  the  crop  in  the 
third  place.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  manure,  I 
should  say  that  potatoes,  or  any  other  seed,  will  grow  a  great 
deal  better  in  manure  that  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  not 
burned,  than  in  green  manure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  decom- 
posed and  made  so  fine  that  as  soon  as  the  com  or  the  vegetable 
starts,  the  roots  may  take  hold  of  that  manure ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  that  there  should  be  manure  enough  upon  the  ground 
to  carry  the  crop  through  the  season.  That  I  suspect  is  the 
whole  secret  of  raising  large  crops. 

While  I  am  up,  I  will  say,  that  I  have  been  to  Capt.  Moore's 
farm,  and  seen  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  conducts  his 
business.  Everything  is  in  its  time  with  him,  and  everything 
in  its  place.  The  captain  has  made  an  admirable  appearance 
here  to-day,  but  if  you  want  to  see  Gapt.  Moore  in  his  glory,  you 
must  go  to  old  Concord,  and  see  him  on  his  farm. 

Col.  Stone.  There  is  one  point  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
heard  discussed  here  to-day  which  has  not  been  referred  to.  I 
allude  to  the  great  importance  of  a  rotation  of  crops  in  farming, 
and  in  market  gardening  also.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who, 
if  he  sees  fit,  can  discuss  that  question  ably.  Perhaps  most  of 
you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him,  some  years  ago,  when 
he  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to  our 
worthy  Secretary.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  that  point 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance.  When  we  have 
settled  these  minor  points,  we  shall  learn,  that  in  order  to  get 
the  whole  profit  of  the  manure,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  soil,  a 
rotation  or  succession  of  crops  is  necessary. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  market  gardener ;  I  am  not  what 
you  would  call  a  farmer.  My  department  has  been  mostly  the 
nursery,  a  department  which  does  not  properly  come  in  here ; 
but  in  the  prosecution  of  the  nursery  business,  (I  think  my 
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friend  Hyde  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say),  I  have  witnessed 
most  extraordinary  effects  follow  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  rotation  of  crops.    To  illustrate  the  point  I  wi^  to 
come  at,  and  which  I  wish  to  enforce  upon  your  notice,  I  will 
say  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  apple-trees,  for 
instance, — ^for  we  cannot   grow  pear-trees  successfully  in  mj 
immediate  neighborhood, — we  are  obliged  to  prepare  it  feiy 
nicely,  in  order  to  be  successful ;  as  nicely  as  my  friend  Moon 
would  prepare  it  for  his  vineyard  or  for  garden  vegetables.   We 
plough  deep,  manure  thoroughly,  and  then,  in  setting  oat  the 
small  plants,  the  seedling  apples,  we  calculate  that  the  ground 
is  in  a  fit  condition  to  carry  those  trees  almost  to  their  maturi^. 
Now  you  will  see  that  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  apple-trees  soo- 
cessfully,  which  requires  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  yean, 
exhausts  the  soil  of  all  its  ingredients  which  the  apple-tree  caDs 
for,  or  perhaps  any  deciduous  tree  calls  for.   A  nurseryman  vho 
understands  his  business  knows  that  it  would  be  folly  for  him, 
after  he  has  taken  off  that  first  crop  to  attempt  to  put  a  seoond 
crop  upon  that  land,  even  if  he  manured  equally  as  well  as  be 
did  the  first  time,  because  his  crop  has  exhausted  the  soil  of 
certain  things  which  are  peculiarly  necessary,  and  which  can 
only  be  found  in  newer  soil.     My  practice  has  been  this :  afier 
my  apple-trees  have  been  removed,  I  find  the  land  admiiaUj 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  evergreen  trees.    You  all  know  what 
evergreen  trees  are — the  spruce,  the  arbor  vits,  the  hemlocki 
&c.     Without  remanuring  that  land,  without  any  repreparar 
tion,  almost,  except  it  be  ploughing,  I  can  set  out  evergreens, 
and  get  an  admirable  crop,  because  the  elements  which  the 
evergreens  call  for  still  exist  in  that  soil ;  because  the  elements 
which  the  evergreens  call  for  are  different  from  those  which  the 
apple-trees  call  for.    I  grow  them  three  years,  and  then  they 
pass  away.     What  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  then  ?    It  is  ex- 
hausted for  the  evergreen,  it  is  exhausted  for  the  deciduous 
tree,  and  you  might  say  that  the  soil  was  entirely  exhausted. 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case.    I  may  plough  that  land 
thoroughly  and  lay  it  down  to  grass,  without  even  putting  any 
manure  upon  it,  and  raise  a  splendid  crop  of  grass.    Why  ? 
Because  the  grass  calls  for  different  elements  in  the  soil  from 
either  of  those  kinds  of  trees.    You  see  the  point.   It  is  so  with 
the  successful  farmer.    The  time  is  coming  when  he  will  be 
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able  to  tell  you  just  what  crop  to  plant  first,  just  what  crop 
should  follow  that,  and  just  what  crop  should  follow  as  the  third 
one,  to  get  all  the  virtues  of  the  soil,  and  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion. Well,  after  I  have  taken  off  a  good  crop  of  grass  for  a 
year  or  two,  that  ground  may  be  in  very  good  condition,  because 
it  has  recuperated  itself,  and  the  virtues  which  were  exhausted 
by  the  preceding  crops  have  been  restored.  Then  I  will  go 
to  work,  remanure  and  prepare  it,  and  perhaps  raise  another 
crop  of  apples,  and  so  go  on.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  notice. 

Mr.  Wabd.  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  raised  ninety- 
three  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  I  would  like  to  inquire  the 
distance  he  planted  his  hills  apart,  and  whether  he  planted  it 
in  drills  7 

Mr.  Johnson.  Three  feet  and  a  half  one  way,  and  as  near 
three  feet  and  a  half  as  they  could  be  the  other  way.  They 
might  fall  two  or  three  inches  short,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Flint.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
have  done  most  of  the  speaking  this  afternoon,  and,  in  fact 
through  the  day.  I  am  sure  there  are  very  many  experienced 
cultivators  of  vegetables  in  this  vicinity,  —  in  Dighton,  Somer- 
set and  other  neighboring  towns,  —  who  could  not  only  enlighten 
the  Board,  but  interest  the  audience,  and  I  really  hope  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  some  of  them. 

Judge  Lapham.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  not  much  of  a 
farmer.  My  early  experience  was  in  that  business,  and  some 
part  of  my  subsequent  life  has  been  connected  with  it,  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  very  great  gratification  and  pleasure  to  me 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here  upon  the  sub- 
jects thal^have  been  under  discussion.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
chairman  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  crops  correspond  to  the 
operations  of  nature.  Among  my  early  recollections  is  one  of 
a  forest  of  oak,  chestnut  and  walnut  of  very  large  growth. 
Some  of  those  trees  were  cut  down,  and  there  came  up,  in  the 
midst  of  those  large  old  trees  that  were  left,  as  thick  a  growth 
of  white  pine  as  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  and  the  trees  grew  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  and  with  entire  thriftiness  and  health. 
That  entire  growth  of  pine  was  subsequently  cut  away,  and 
and  there  came  up  a  growth  of  maple,  chestnut  and  oak ;  there 
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was  scarcely  a  pine-tree  on  the  field.    Therefore,  if  we  obsem 
the  handiwork  of  the  all-wise  Beneficence,  it  would  seem  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  to  which  70a  have  arrived  in  ret»- 
enoe  to  the  succession  of  crops.    Moreover,  in  those  countriee 
where  agriculture  has  been  pursued  for  centuries,  they  hm 
found  by  experience  that  certain  crops  exhaust  certain  etemeoti 
in  the  soil,  and  therefore  a  difierent  crop  flourishes  more  advan- 
tageously as  the  successor  of  the  one  by  which  those  elements 
of  the  soil  were  exhausted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  adaptation 
of  the  soil  to  the  plant  that  is  grown  upon  it.    I  recollect  tfat 
in  my  boyhood  a  neighbor  of  ours,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  our  house,  could  raise  balm  in  great  abundance,  bat  amid 
not  succeed  in  raising  sage,  while  my  mother  could  raise  sage 
but  had  no  success  in  raising  balm.    The  result  was  an  inte^ 
change  of  balm  for  sage,  without  duty.    It  was  an  illustration 
of  the  reciprocity  principle.    Whether  the  production  wonld 
have  been  promoted  if  there  had  been  a  duty  placed  upon  the 
articles,  I  leave  for  others  to  determine ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
of  mutual  exchange  —  of  free  trade — and  resulted  advantir 
geously.     The  conclusion  to  which  I  arrived  in  relation  to 
it  was  this :  that  there  were  certain  elements  of  adaptation  is 
the  soil  where  the  balm  grew  that  were  not  adapted  to  sage, 
and,  vice  versa^  that  there  were  certain  elements  in  the  soQ 
where  the  sage  grew  that  were  not  adapted  to  balm.    So  Haif 
if  we  will  devote  our  attention  to  observing  the  &cts  u  tbef 
arise,  and  endeavor  to  seize  hold  of,  and  profit  by,  those  wUeb 
come  under  our  observation,  we  shall,  I  believe,  make  progress 
in  relation  to  this  matter  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments. 
Therefore,  I  regard  that  man  as  the  most  successful  cuItiTatcr 
who  most  closely  and  keenly  observes,  before  entering  into  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop  that  he  may  wish  to  raise,  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  grow ;  and  every  attempt  to  ibite  a 
growth  contrary  to  the  existing  conditions  of  climate  and  8o3 
must  in  the  long  run  result*  in  failure.    Some  peculiar  eondh 
tions  of  climate  and  season  in  a  particular  year  may  operate  to 
make  the  attempt  successful,  but  in  the  long  run,  what  is  not 
adapted  to  the  soil  will  not  be  profitable  to  the  fiirmer. 

Then,  if  we  look  at  this  matter  further,  we  find  that  in  oe^ 
tain  sections  of  the  country  fruit  is  grown  very  successftJly— 
in  some  localities,  apples ;  in  other  localities,  pears.    So  &r  ae 
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my  obser^tion  goes,  certain  kinds  of  pears  will  flourish  abun- 
dantly in  certain  localities,  and  not  in  others.  A  [gentleman  from 
this  place  who  went  to  New  Hampshire, — I  think  it  was  near 
the  town  of  Meredith, — told  me  he  tried  pears,  and  found  that 
the  trees  would  grow  with  great  thriftiness  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  they  would  die.  He  repeated  the  experiment  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  There  must 
hare  been  something  in  the  climate  or  soil  that  was  not  adapted 
to  the  pear.  I  suggested  surrounding  them  with  coarse  sand 
or  fine  gravel,  and  he  told  me  he  would  try  the  experiment.  I 
do  not  know  what  has  been  the  result.  I  believe  an  analysis  of 
the  outer  bark  of  the  apple  shows  fifty  per  cent,  of  lime.  What 
is  the  result  of  observation  ?  We  find  that  the  regions  where 
the  apple  is  most  productive  are  those  regions  where  limestone  is 
most  abundant,  other  things  corresponding.  Now,  in  the  early 
orchards  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  there  was  suj£- 
cient  vegetable  matter,  with  some  lime,  in  the  soil,  to  produce 
results  corresponding  with  the  hopes  or  wishes  of  those  who 
planted  the  trees ;  but  in  the  course  of  years  those  elements 
became  exhausted,  and  hence  we  do  not  have  such  remunera- 
tive crops  as  formerly.  Can  we  not  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
application  of  lime  ?  That  is  one  of  the  necessary  elemcLts  in 
the  composition  of  fruit.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  may  be 
practicable.  I  was  speaking  to  my  friend  Slade  here  on  the 
subject,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  in  some  instances  applied 
mortar  and  old  plaster  to  trees,  and  found  that  the  trees  were 
more  productive  and  the  fruit  fairer. 

Now,  in  order  to  be  successful  farmers,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  study  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
whatever  we  wish  to  produce.  We  find,  in  relation  to  certain 
grasses,  for  instance,  that  by  the  application  of  certain  mineral 
manures,  some  fertilizing  elements  are  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  in  combination  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  instire 
a  good  crop. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  there  was  an  old  field  that 
was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  produce  sward  enough  to  hold  to- 
gether. It  was  ploughed  up  and  potatoes  raised  on  it,  some 
manure  being  placed  in  the  hills.  There  was  no  grass  seed 
sown,  but  to  my  surprise  then,  as  I  was  less  experienced  then 
than  I  am  now,  a  bunch  of  clover  came  up  the  succeeding 
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year  in  almost  every  bill  where  potatoes  had  beln  planted. 
The  explanation,  as  I  apprehend  it,  was,  that  plaster  was  put 
upon  the  potatoes  when  they  were  growing.  Whence  came  the 
seed,  how  or  in  what  way  it  originated,  or  where  the  germ  came 
from,  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  I  do  know  as  a  matter  of  ocular 
demonstration. 

A  few  facts  of  that  kind  will  go  to  show  that  the  nourishing 
elements  of  plants  may  come,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  come  mostly  from  the  soil,  and  that  soil 
must  be  adapted  in  its  nature  and  character  to  the  condition  of 
the  plant  that  grows  upon  it. 

Last  evening  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  lecture  upon 
Utah.  In  that  lecture  Prof.  Chadbourne  stated  that  since  the 
Mormons  settled  there  and  commenced  their  system  of  iriigi- 
tion,  Salt  Lake  had  risen  year  after  year,  until  it  had  risen  manj 
feet.  You  will  recollect  that  he  said  that  Prof.  Henry  had  sug- 
gested that  the  theory  that  trees  produced  moisture  was  not  well 
founded,  and  that  perhaps  the  professor  was  right.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  refuted  the  theory  suggested  by  Prof.  Henry,  be* 
cause  here  were  rows  of  trees  set,  here  were  grass  and  T^ti- 
bles  growing,  and  these  combined,  as  absorbers  of  moisture^ 
would  have  a  greater  effect  than  a  forest,  —  at  least  in  my  app^ 
hension.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  weakening 
the  theory  that  forests  produce  moisture,  the  statements  of  the 
lecturer  corroborate  and  strengthen  that  position.  And  in  con- 
nection with  that  matter,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  time  will  shov 
that  the  effects  of  the  tornadoes  that  sweep  over  our  Western 
States  may  be  to  a  great  extent  averted  by  the  planting  of  belts 
of  wood,  and  that  the  terrible  drouths  to  which  they  are  snbjeet 
may  also  be  avoided,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  same 
means.  And  I  do  not  speak  in  relation  to  this  matter  without 
confirmation  from  high  authority,  because  one  of  the  greatest 
Vriters  of  Prance  —  Chaptal  —  corroborates  that  idea  in  the 
position  that  he  takes  in  relation  to  the  effect  upon  climate  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  read,  many  of  us,  in  oaryouA, 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  over  which,  it  was  swd,  nothing  but  hot 
winds  blew ;  but  further  examination  has  shown  that,  instead 
of  being  a  vast  desert,  entirely  barren,  it  has  broad  oases  or 
fertile  spots  in  it,  and  who  can  say  that  the  time  will  not  come 
when  even  that  desert  may  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
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become  as  fertile  a  region  as  Utah  has  become  ?  In  view  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  relation 
to  agricultural  implements,  and  in  all  the  sciences  connected 
with  this  great  matter  of  agricultuife,  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  that  desert  and  many  other  places  now  regarded  as 
barren  will  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  yield  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  mankind. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  relation  to  the  reproduction 
of  animals,  which  some  of  my  friends  have  regarded  with  con- 
siderable doubt  at  any  rate ;  but  I  think  I  can  state,  without  in- 
delicacy, that,  so  far  at  least  as  domestic  animals  are  concerned, 
the  sex  may  be  to  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  course  that 
shall  be  pursued  in  relation  to  their  treatment.  At  least,  such 
has  been  my  experience,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-established 
fact.  We  are  yet  in  our  infancy  in  relation  to  all  these  matters. 
We  have  advanced  somewhat  from  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  East,  where  they  plough  with  a  crooked  stick,  but  we 
have  been  very  slow  in  making  these  changes.  I  recollect  when  I 
was  a  boy,  my  father  wanted  to  get  a  new  plough.  He  had  seen 
a  cast-iron  plough,  but  he  was  doubtful  about  its  merits,  and  he 
went  away  with  the  determination  to  buy  an  old-fashioned  plough, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  get  one,  the  dealers  where  he  went 
having  nothing  but  the  new  kind  of  plough,  he  brought  home, 
nvith  fear  and  trembling  almost,  a  cast-iron  plough.  We  used 
it  a  week  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  if  he  could  not  have 
obtained  another,  at  the  end  of  that  week  a  hundred  dollars 
would  not  have  purchased  it.  It  is  just  so  with  regard  to  many 
things.  We  are  but  in  the  beginning  of  progress,  so  far  as  the 
observation  and  examination  of  the  operations  of  nature  are 
concerned ;  but  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  progress.  None  of 
us  will  live  to  see  the  advancement  that  will  yet  be  made  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Col.  Stone.  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  judge's 
remarks  on  this  occasion.  He  has  touched  upon^a  problem 
which  I  believe  time  will  solve.  I  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
OoA.  1  do  not  believe  He  has  ceased  creating.  He  is  creating 
every  day,  and  if  we  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  it 
we  shall  find  it.  Tlie  gentleman's  remarks  on  that  point  struck  ^ 
me  very  forcibly^. 

Adjourned  to  evening. 
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Evening   Session. 

The  Board  reassembled  at  7  J  o'clock,  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  speaker  was  heard  with  manifest  interest  and  pleasure. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.   EDNAH  D.  CHEXET. 

Ladies  arid  Gentlemen : — I  do  not  come  before  you  to-night 
as  an  expert  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  details  of  tbe 
noble  science  of  agriculture,  but  only  to  present  it  to  you  in  its 
relation  to  the  great  subject  which  is  engaging  all  thoughtful 
minds  in  our  community, — the  education,  employment  and 
condition  of  women.  I  do  not  hope  to  give  you  any  new  facts, 
but  only,  if  possible,  to  quicken  and  animate  your  thoughts,  so 
that  you  may  see  the  wide  vista  of  usefulness  and  blessing 
which  opens  before  us  in  tlie  extension  of  this  healthful  pursuit 
to  thousands  whom  custom,  prejudice  and  inattention  hare 
Litherta  kept  from  it. 

Neither  can  I  claim  the  charm  of  novelty  for  my  subject.  It 
is  no  new  idea  that  women  should  till  the  ground  and  engage 
in  all  the  varied  duties  of  horticultural  life.  In  the  sober 
prose  of  fact,  we  find  her  in  savage  life  bearing  all  the  hard 
work  of  providing  for  the  nourishment  of  the  family.  You 
remember  the  pathetic  song  of  the  negroes  over  MungoPark— 

"  We  pity  the  poor  white  man ; 
He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  food. 
No  wife  to  grind  him  com." 

The  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  excitements  of  war  belong 
mainly  to  man ;  but  woman  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  is  & 
great  step  in  civilization  when  man  begins  to  share  her  labors, 
and  work  is  put  upon  a  footing  of  honor. 

In  the  inspired  realm  of  poetry  we  find  woman  the  helper  in 
the  field  and  the  garden.  The  great  poet,  John  Milton,  all 
whose  sins  towards  womankind  may  be  forgotten  in  the  largo 
and  beautiful  vision  he  has  given  of  our  first  mother,  voMk^ 
Adam  cordially  extend  his  invitation  to  her — 

<*  To  prane  these  growing  plants  and  tend  these  flowers, 
Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweeu" 
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It  is  when  thus  working  together,  that  their  happiness  wins 
the  admiration  of  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  draws  them  down 
to  conTorse  with  Man.  When  Satan  seeks  to  work  mischief, 
his  first  step  is  to  divide  them. 

I  ask  you  to  proffer  this  same  invitation  to  the  women  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  thousands  of  women  who  need  this  occupation 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  for  the  increase  of  their  means 
of  support  and  usefulness,  and  for  its  educational  value,  in 
developing  their  mental  and  moral  powers. 

Do  not  say  the  career  is  open  and  they  need  no  invitation : 
"  Grod  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  We  cannot  live  thus 
hardly  with  each  other;  we  need  mutual  help,  support  and 
encouragement.  True,  Ood  does  not  help  those  who  do  not 
help  themselves,  but  he  is  continually  inviting,  encouraging  and 
stimulating  us  to  exertion  ;  and  we  must  all  do  the  same  good 
service  to  those  whose  energies  are  paralyzed  by  prejudice, 
custom  and  self-indulgence. 

We  ask  for  women  only  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  at  the 
last ;  but  those  who  hold  the  field  must  open  the  gates  for  them  ;^ 
not  always  oblige  them  to  climb  over  the  high  walls,  guarded 
with  many  a  pointed  spike  of  sarcasm  and  contempt.  Tlie  few 
with  great  gifts  and  heroic  energy  of  character  will  always 
make  their  way  through  all  obstacles,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  highway  for  the  multitude  to  walk  in. 

Even  now  women  share  largely  in  the  out-door  and  farming 
work  of  the  world,  but  it  is  usually  only  as  driven  by  excess 
of  poverty,  and  in  a  low  and  degrading  manner,  which  drives 
those  of  any  higher  culture  or  refinement  as  far  from  it  as 
possible. 

The  slave-driver  found  nothing  in  woman's  constitution  which 
kept*  her  from  the  cotton-field,  where,  bending  hour  after  hour 
over  her  task,  the  lash  came  down  upon  her  if  she  rose  to 
straighten  her  weary  back.  No  wonder  that  the  emancipated 
colored  women  shrank  at  once  from  even  the  lightest  out-door 
labors  of  gardening,  as  the  men  for  some  time  preferred  raising 
any  other  crop  to  cultivating  cotton. 

We  find  that  in  England,  in  1861,  there  were  among  women 
fifty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  out-door  laborers. 
But  their  work  was  not  only  of  the  poorest  kind  and  very  ill 
paid,  but  generally  lasting  only  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 
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We  desire  to  elevate  the  out-door  labor  of  woman  from  ibis 
crude,  savage,  ill-paid,  ill-regulated  work,  into  an  indostrial 
calling,  which  shall  fitly  employ  her  mind  as  well  as  her  body, 
and  which  will  give  a  range  of  occupation  suited  to  ev^ 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  from  the  most  accomplished 
lady  to  the  most  robust  and  needy  woman. 

All  classes  need  new  light  and  life  in  this  direction,  and  the 
influence  will  spread  in  both  directions.  Work  will  be  elevated 
by  mental  culture,  and  intellectual  education  will  be  broadeDed 
and  invigorated  by  an  alliance  with  work. 

The  first  point  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me,  is  the  imper 
ative  need  of  out-door  life  to  develop  the  physical  constitu^ 
and  preserve  the  health  of  women.  It  would  seem  needless  to 
argue  the  importance  of  the  health  of  the  mothers  of  the  nee, 
to  farmers  and  horticulturists,  and  yet  strangely  enough  it 
has  come  to  be  considered  an  inevitable  thing  that  women  should 
be  sickly  in  body  and  feeble  in  constitution.  From  the  unde- 
niable fact,  that  on  the  average,  woman  is  physically  less  stnmg 
*than  man,  the  astounding  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  the 
weaker  she  is  the  more  of  a  woman  she  is.  Because  die  k  i 
little  smaller  in  size  than  man,  reduce  her  physical  proportions 
to  the  minimum  of  size ;  because  she  is  a  little  less  strong,  make 
her  as  weak  as  possible.  This  would  be  strange  reasoning  to 
apply  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  The  willow  is  not  so  sturdy 
as  the  oak.  Shall  we  starve  it  into  a  puny  sapling  ?  This  is 
not  the  method  of  nature.  She  is  constantly  seeking  to  restoit 
-equilibrium.  She  carefully  balances  the  masculine  and  tsat- 
inine  traits  by  the  double  parentage,  and  by  the  transmission 
of  strong  peculiarities  in  the  opposite  sex.  She  seeks  to  lessen 
difierences,  and  in  the  finest  types  of  humanity  there  is  alwajs 
something  of  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes.  So  art  has  fol- 
lowed her  in  its  representations.  The  Greek  Apollo  has  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  a  woman,  with  masculine  strength  and  fire; 
the  Diana  and  the  Minerva  have  masculine  freedom  and  courage, 
with  feminine  beauty  and  majesty.  Only  in  the  extreme  repK- 
sentations,  as  in  Hercules  and  Venus,  are  the  attributes  of  sex 
strongly  emphasized.  In  later  art,  the  most  revered  of  men- 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — has  been  always  represented  with  so  mndi 
of  the  feminine  attributes,  that  our  masculine  age  is  now  pro- 
testing strongly  against  the  painter's  ideal. 
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But  our  one-sided  civilization  has  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
widest  departures  from  the  original  type,  and  to  produce  a 
monster  of  curious  formation,  in  which  weakness  and  imbe- 
cilitj  are  the  predominant  traits.  This  physical  degradation 
of  woman  has  reacted  upon  the  whole  race, — the  puny,  sickly 
mother  transmits  her  defects  not  alone  to  her  daughters,  but 
the  sons  partake  of  the  very  infirmities  which  they  have  allotted 
to  their  sisters.  ' 

It  would  be  a  curious  stnij  to  trace  out  the  extreme  limits 
of  muscular  power  in  woman.  Mr.  Crafts  told  us  last  year  of 
the  Amazonian  warriors  of  Dahomey,  who  take  equal  share 
with  the  men  in  all  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  and  who  often 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  them,  and  beat  them  on  their 
own  ground. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  found  that » in  some  of  the  iron  works 
in  England,  women  are  employed  to  stack  large  bars  of  iron 
after  they  have  been  hammered.  For  this  labor,  which  no  strong, 
healthy  man  would  undertake  for  less  than  two  shillings  and 
threepence  a  day,  they  are  paid  only  a  shilling. 

In  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France,  women  take  part  in 
all  the  labors  of  the  field,  aftid  are  harnessed  with  the  cows  into 
the  plough,  while  the  man  walks  lazily  beside  them. 

We  know  what  severe  field  labors  the  Southern  women  under- 
went under  the  oppression  of  slavery ;  a  Southern  planter  once 
told  me  that  women  ploughed  better  than  nien. 

Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Mohammed,  gives  the  following  striking 
account  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  Arabian  women,  in 
the  wars  which,  were  carried  on  for  the  extension  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  It  shows  how  hardy  were  their  habits, 
and  how  little  their  education  diflfered  from  that  of  the  men. 

If  according  to  the  vulgar  but  erroneous  idea,  the  Mo- 
hammedan did  not  let  woman  have  a  soul  with  which  to  take 
her  share  in  the  joys  of  the  next  world,  he  at  least  allowed  a 
free  development  of  the  body,  so  that  she  had  some  chance  for 
life  and  health  in  this.    Irving  writes  :  — 

^'This  done,  the  captors  went  into  their  tents  to  carouse  and 
make  merry  with  the  spoils,  leaving  the  women  among  the 
baggage,  bewailing  their  captive  state. 

"  Caulah,  however,  was  the  worthy  sister  of  Derar.  Instead  of 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  she  reproached  her  com- 
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panions  for  their  weakness.  *  What ! '  cried  she,  *  shall  wc,  the 
daughters  of  warriors  and  followers  of  Mohammed,  submit  to  be 
the  slaves  and  paramours  of  barbarians  and  idolaters?  For 
mj  part,  sooner  will  I  die ! ' 

^'  Among  her  fellow- captives  were  women,  descendants,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  Amalekites  of  old,  and  others  of  the  tribe  of 
Himiar,  all  bold  viragos,  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  moant 
the  horse,  ply  the  bow  and  launch  the  javelin.«  They  vera 
roused  by  the  appeal  of  Caulah.  *  What,  however,  can  we  do,* 
cried  they, '  having  neither  sword,  nor  lance,  nor  bow ! ' 

<<  <  Let  us  each  take  a  tent  pole,'  replied  Caulah,  *  and  defend 
ourselves  to  the  utmost.  God  may  deliver  us ;  if  not,  we  shall 
die  and  be  at  rest,  leaving  no  stain  upon  our  country.'  9» 
was  seconded  by  a*  resolute  woman  named  Offeirah.  Her  words 
prevailed.  They  all  armed  themselves  with  tent  poles,  and 
Gadlah  placed  them  closely  side  by  side  in  a  circle.  '  Stand 
firm,'  said  she.  ^  Let  no  one  pass  between  you ;  pany  the 
weapons  of  your  assailants,  and  strike  at  their  heads.' 

"  With  Caulah,  as  with  her  brother,  the  word  was  accompanwd 
by  the  deed ;  for  scarce  had  she  spoken,  when  a  Greek  soldier, 
happening  to  approach,  with  one  blow  of  her  staff  she  shattered 
his  skull. 

"  The  noise  brought  the  carousers  from  the  tents.  They  sir 
rounded  the  women  and  sought  to  pacify  them ;  but  whoever 
came  within  reach  of  their  staves  was  sure  to  suffer.  Peter  w« 
struck  with  the  matchless  form  and  glowing  beauty  of  Caolah, 
as  she  stood  fierce  and  fearless,  dealing  her  blows  on  all  who 
approached." 

These  instances  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  feminme 
constitution  itself  which  prevents  woman  from  bearing  the 
hardest  out-of-door  work.  The  next  question  is,  What  degree 
of  this  work  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  health?  Does 
excessive  toil  unfit  her  for  the  holy  and  beautiful  functions  of 
maternity  ?  Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  this 
question  we  may  assert,  that  while  excessive  compulsory  toil 
impairs  the  health  and  disorders  the  functions  of  the  system, 
it  is  less  injurious  than  self-indulgence  and  idleness.  Is  there 
not  a  medium  between  the  Amazonian  warrior  of  Dahonaey,  or 
the  slave  woman  of  Georgia,  and  the  pampered  woman  of 
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fashion,  whose  only  labor  is  to  kill  the  time  7    ^^  Dire  labor, 
indeed  it  is,  and  weary  woe." 

Indeed,  so  great  has  the  disbelief  in  woman's  physical  powers 
become,'  that  it  is  hardly  thought  possible  that  health  can  be 
her  portion.  Michelet,  whose  chivalric  respect  for  woman 
amounts  almost  to  adoration,  considers  her  wholly  as  an  invalid, 
a  being  whose  tenderness  and  weakness  call  for  the  support  and 
care  of  men  and  so  develop  beautiful  traits  in  her,  and  kind 
and  generous  qualities  in  him.  % 

Should  this  be  the  ideal  of  American  women  ? 

Is  it  not  rather  the  effect  of  custom,  derived  from  Oriental 
despotism  which  believes  woman  to  be  gafe  only  within  four 
walls,  and  dares  not  trust  her  God-given  nature  under  the  light 
of  God's  free  heaven  ?  ' 

We  must  strive  to  make  the  home  include  the  garden,  orchard 
and  the  field,  as  well  as  the  cooking-stove  and  the  nursery. 
Health,  work  and  love  will  make  a  home,  which  will  be  a  safer 
shelter  for  woman's  purity  than  prison  bars  and  jealous  keep- 
ers. We  need  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  for  woman,  so 
that  she  shall  not  be  content  with  the  life  of  semi-invalidism, 
which  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  sex  at  the  present 
day. 

How  many  a  father  toils  night  and  day,  to  lay  up  a  for- 
tune for  his  daughters !  What  a  fortune  he  might  give  them  in 
health,  strength  and  enjoyment,  if  he  would  only  cast  off  from 
them  the  trammels  of  custom  and  prejudice  ! 

How  much  money  the  quack  doctor  would  make  out  of  a 
medicine  to  cure  the  sufferings  of  woman,  but  the  true  med- 
icine which  is  free  to  all,  work  and  fresh  air,  is,  like  all  God's 
best  gifts,  so  freely  offered  that  it  is  neither  accepted  with  thank- 
fulness or  used  with  care ! 

The  most  trying  and  painful  form  of  invalidism,  which  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  our  American  life,  is  nervous  weak- 
ness and  irritability.  It  is  superfluous  to  argue  the  existence 
of  a  fact  so  well  known  to  all  medical  practitioners,  and  we 
fear  equally  familiar  to  almost  every  home  circle.  This  state 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  sedentary  and  confined  life  of 
\7omeh,  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  education,  without  the 
healthy  corrective  of  physical  exercise  and  out-door  life. 

21 
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A  striking  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  for  which  I 
have  the  authority  of  more  than  one  German  physician,  that 
nervous  diseases  are  rapidly  increasing  among  women  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  ezcitiug^  school 
life. 

Admirable  as  the  Prussian  system  of  schools  is  in  its  intel- 
lectual processes,  it  fails  to  recognize  the  divine  laws  for  the 
development  of  life  and  health.  It  is  part  of  the  machinerj 
^  which  cramps  the  individual  to  perfect  the  system.  That  cul- 
ture which  makes  soldiers  of  men  and  invalids  .of  women,  is 
not  the  perfect  model  for  our  republican  institutions. 

Contact  with  the  vegetable  world  seems  to  be  nature's  cor- 
rective for  excessive  mental  action  in  any  direction.  The  tench 
of  mother-earth  renews  strength  and  energy  exhausted  in  life's 
hardest  conflicts. 

As  the  air  is  purified  by  the  life  and  growth  of  plants;  as 
the  water  is  kept  sweet  by  the  balance  of  animal  and  vegetabk 
life,  so  the  fresh,  unspoiled  life  of  nature  seems  to  renev 
human  life,  to  cool  its  feverish  heat,  restore  its  wasted  enei^gj, 
and  bring  it  anew  into  harmony  with  the  universal  order  d 
things. 

Gardening  requires  simple,  healthful  habits.  It  is  now  as  in 
paradise  that  the  freshness  of  the  morning  invites  to  labor  ^ 

"  Awake  I  the  morning  shines,  and  the  ft^sh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants ;  how  blows  the  citron  grove ; 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed ; 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

The  gardener  must  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  but  she  need 
not  keep  midnight  vigils ;  her  charges  go  early  to  sleep  and 
will  not  awaken  her  with  their  cries.  Even  the  greenhouse  is 
not  kept  so  hot  as  our  sitting-rooms  and  workshops.  The 
plants  are  as  sensitive  to  coal  gas  as  our  children's  lungs,  and 
will  show  the  presence  of  bad  air  by  unmistakable  signs.  But 
it  is  the  out-door  life  of  gardening  which  is  most  precious.  It 
is  not,  as  some  suppose,  confined  to  a  few  short  weeks  of  sum* 
mer ;  but  from  the  first  of  April,  or  even  earlier,  when  the^ow- 
drop  begins  to  droop  its  modest  head,  to  the  last  of  November, 
when  the  golden  chrysanthemum  gathers  up  the  glory  of  tb0 
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summer,  and  breathes  it  out  in  its  rich  bloom  and  healthful 
fragrance,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  in  the  garden. 

Who  does  not  experience  the  exhilarating  effect  in  going  out 
from  the  busy  city  into  the  woods  and  fields  ?  And  the  nearer 
we  come  to  nature,  the  closer  our  relations  with  the  earth  and 
its  vegetable  productions,  the  more  strongly  and  sweetly  do  we 
feel  this  beneficent  power.  Especially  is  this  influence  good  in 
all  the  grief  and  trial  which  come  from  emotional  relations, 
from  wounded  sensibilities  and  crushed  affections,  to  which 
woman's  nature  and  circumstances  render  her  so  especially 
liable.  There  is  no  reproach,  no  taunt  or  sneer  from  the  rose 
or  the  lily,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  she  tends  silently 
soothes  the  sorrows  of  which  they  are  unconscious. 

Without  probing  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  "  they  guess  at  the 
wound,  and  heal  with  secret  hand.*'  Tliey  minister  to  her  who 
tends  them  with  love  from  their  Divine  Creator,  and  she  again 
is  rich  in  the  power  to  carry  this  message  of  love  so  beautifully 
written  out  to  the  sufferers  who  are  shut  out  from  their  native 
world. 

The  physician  may  send  his  rich  patient  to  the  mineral 
springs,  the  seashore  or  the  mountains,  but  the  majority  of 
women  must  find  their  restorative  within  the  circle  of  their 
dai]y  activities. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in  the 
decade  between  1830-40,  the  city  council  of  Berlin  assigned  all 
the  vacant  lots  of  land  in  the  city  to  the  poor  women  to  be  used 
for  gardening  purposes.  On  them  they  raised  vegetable^  for 
the  use  of  their  families.  The  result  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  city  and  of  the  women  engaged  in 
the  work. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  many  German  women  devote  them- 
selves to  out-door  work  during  the  summer  months.  They  are 
engaged  in  gathering  smaller  fruits  and  vegetables  and  weeding 
out  lawns  (which  they  are  said  to  do  much  better  than  men), 
and  in  the  laying  out  and  preparation  of  gardens. 

In  many  instances  they  have  refused  much  higher  wages  for 
in-door  work  of  various  kinds,  saying  "  We  will  not  work  in-doors 
while  we  can  get  out-of-door  work.  The  rich  ladies  get  their 
vacation  in  travelling,  we  must  keep  up  our  health  and  vigor  by 
labor  on  the  land." 
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A  school-teacher  finding  her  health  giving  ont  from  her 
mental  labors*  and  unable  from  the  small  amount  of  her  sala^ 
to  seek  refreshment  at  expensive  watering  places,  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  her  garden  during  her  summer  vacation. 
She  found  in  the  autumn  that  she  had  gained  a  greater 
degree  of  vigor  than  ever  before,  and  that  instead  of  a  doctor^s 
bill  to  pay,  she  had  a  hundred  dollars  in  her  pocket  as  the 
result  of  her  summer's  work. 

Our  climate  is  a  pretty  tough  one,  but  like  every  other  bra?e 
enemy,  so  often  a  friend  in  disguise,  the  only  way  to  conquer  it 
is  to  meet  it  boldly.  None  suffer  so  little  from  the  weather  as 
those  who  are  out  in  it  every  day,  and  all  day.  Wise  old  Dr. 
Jackson  used  to  say,  ^^  that  the  danger  was  in  staying  in  die 
house,"  and  it  is  most  often  there,  by  what  in  poetry  we  call 
"  the  family  hearth  and  cheerful  fireside,"  but  which  is  too 
often  in  fact  the  air-tight  stove  and  the  hot-air  register,  that 
catarrhs  and  consumptions  begin,  and  not  out  in  the  east  irind 
or  north-east  snowstorm. 

The  next  consideration  which  makes  the  wider  opening  of 
horticultural  pursuits  to  women  of  great  importance,  is  the  wide 
field  of  profitable  labor  which  it  opens.  Undoubtedly  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  labor  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  problem ;  it  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  is  fitted  by  nature  for  part  of 
the  duties  of  life,  whose  value  is  so  difficult  to  estimate  in 
money  that  the  world  has  settled  the  question  by  usuallj  con- 
sidering them  worth  nothing  at  all.  The  savage  has  his  easf 
way  of  solving  the  problem  of  woman's  work.  He  settles  it  that 
woman  is  to  do  all  the  work  and  he — none !  This  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  but  has  not  on  the  whole  been  found  especiallf 
conducive  to  domestic  felicity  or  the  development  of  higher 
qualities  in  either  man  or  woman. 

Chivalry  took  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  and  exalting  the 
lady  into  a  porcelain  angel,  proclaimed  her  to  be  only  the  orna- 
ment of  society.  This,  too,  was  consistent  as  regarded  the  ladr 
of  high  degree,  and  chivalry  took  small  note  of  any  other.  The 
noble  lady  was  the  ward  of  the  state  or  king,  who  was  boand  to 
provide  her  with  a  dowry  and — a  husband.  But  at  present  w 
vibrate  between  these  two  extremes.  The  working-woman  can 
do  any  work  she  pleases  for  very  small  pay,  as  in  the  Tfndale 
iron  works,  and  the  fine  lady  may  do  absolutely  nothing,  if  ^ 
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inherit  a  fortune  or  have  a  rich  husband  to  supply  her  needs. 
Between  these  extremes  the  great  mass  of  women  suffer  from 
wasted  energies,  idleness  enforced  by  prejudice  and  custom, 
feverish  excitement  caused  by  immethodical  and  ill-regulated 
work,  and  monotonous  toil  at  the  needle  or  the  loom,  repaid 
by  a  scanty  pittance,  which  furnishes  them  no  opportunities  for 
self-culture  or  recreation. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  woman's  work  in  Germany  will 
illustrate  this  point.  At  present  tliere  is  so  much  admiration  for 
German  institutions  that  these  instances  of  what  woman's  life  is 
there  struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  as  the  same  causes  exist  here 
to  a  great  degree,  the  results  must  be  somewhat  parallel.  In 
one  city  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  there  are 
43,417  unmarried  women  who  earn  nothing,  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  national  support  or  prosperity,  but  are  mainly 
supporied  by  relatives,  the  utmo&t  they  do  being  some  little  contri- 
bution to  household  work.  But  alongside  of  this  is  the  painfully 
significant  fact,  that  eighty  pev  cent,  of  all  the  recipients  of  alms 
are  widows,  women  who  having  given  their  lives  in  unpaid 
industry  or  idleness,  and  depended  upon  a  man  for  all  produc- 
tive work,  find  their  resources  cut  off  by  his  death,  and  are 
absolutely  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Out  of  a  hundred  widows  in  Berlin,  eighty-three  are  obliged 
to  earn  their  living.  Another  item  shows  still  more  plainly  how 
badly  this  social  economy  works  for  women. 

With  advancing  age  the  number  of  men  who  work  for  a  liv- 
ing decreases ;  the  number  of  women  increases.  The  average 
man  can  from  his  work  lay  up  a  support  for  his  old  age.  Tlie 
average  woman  spends  the  best  years  of  her  life  in  idleness  or 
in  working  for  her  husband  and  children  only,  and  in  her  old 
age  has  to  go  to  work  for  her  bread. 

Undoubtedly  the  case  is  worse  in  Berlin  than  it  is  here,  for 

more  of  the  old  feeling  exists  against  women's  work  there  than 

Lore,  but  the  prejudice  is  not  obliterated,  and  few  young  women 

above  the  pressure  of  absolute  want  are  taught  to  look  upon 

.  their  own  exertions  as  the  means  of  their  future  support. 

We  cannot  afford  economically  to  lose  the  work  of  so  many 
-women.  With  a  large  majority  of  women  in  Massachusetts,  the 
productive  industry  of  our  State  must  gradually  fall  behind  that 
of  other  communities,  unless  intelligent  and  thorough  work  is 
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done  in  due  proportion  by  women  as  well  as  men.  In  tte 
report  of  your  Secretai^,  I  read  that  the  great  demand  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts  is  for  more  laborers,  and  they  call  loadlj  for 
the  Chinaman.  Let  the  Chinaman  come  by  all  means,  bat  give 
us  work  for  the  women  first,  (hardening  is  an  occupation 
especially  fitting  to  women,  not  only  on  account  of  its  hygienic 
value,  but  by  its  power  of  adaptation  to  all  the  circumstaooes 
of  her  social  life.  We  are  quite  ready  to  say,  with  Margaret 
Puller,  "  Let  them  be  sea  captains  if  they  will,"  and  yet  we  can 
often  imagine  it  a  serious  interruption  to  the  home  circle  to 
have  the  wife  and  mother  absent  on  a  whaling  voyage.  Neitfier 
does  the  hum  of  the  machine  shop  or  the  factory  add  mneh  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  fireside.  But  the  field,  the  orchard,  tbe 
garden  and  the  green-house,  instead  of  detracting  from  the 
duties  and  joys  of  home,  will  only  add  to  them  health,  freedom, 
comfort  and  beauty.  Instead  of  the  invalid  mother  lying  on  her 
couch,  entreating  her  little  ones  to  spare  her  poor  weary  head, 
we  may  have  her  out  in  the  fresh  air,  with  the  children  about 
her,  aiding  her  in  the  labor  which  is  to  add  comfort  to  the  home, 
by  supplying  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  and  which  villgiTe 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  home  surroundings.  She  may  super- 
intend the  work  on  a  large  estate,  if  she  have  abundant  meao^ 
or  with  a  little  quarter-acre  lot,  she  may  even  at  odd  moments 
raise  the  potatoes,  beans  or  cabbages  which  are  to  give  yarietj 
to  the  daily  meals.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances  from  mj 
own  observation. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  a  distinguished  lady  has  nov 
for  many  years  found  her  chief  interest  and  occupation  in  tbe 
management  of  her  green-house  and  garden.  With  ample 
pecuniary  resources,  she  has  been  able  to  indulge  her  taste,  in 
producing  the  finest  specimens  in  quality  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
She  constantly  takes  the  prizes  at  horticultural  shovs  for 
peaches,  plums,  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers. 
Finding  the  men  whom  she  employed  unfaithful  or  inoampeient, 
she  took  a  young  lad  whom  she  has  educated  to  carry  out  her 
plans.  He  is  now,  after  fifteen  years'  experience,  a  skilful 
gardener,  able  to  relieve  her  of  all  details  in  the  care  of  her 
plants ;  while  she  enjoys  the  success  of  her  plans  and  the  po^ 
fection  of  her  work. 
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In  my  own  town  are  two  young  French  women,  who  beside 
their  labors  in  teaching,  have  cultivated  their  garden  with  their 
own  hands,  raising  all  the  vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

In  contrast  to  these  women  of  high  culture  and  large  oppor- 
tunities, rises  up  before  me  the  figure  of  a  brave  Irish  woman, 
who  when  an  invalid  daughter  and  three  young  children  were 
left  to  her  care,  worked  all  day  in  a  mill,  and  in  the  hours 
before  and  after  her  daily  toil  with  her  own  hands  dug  and 
planted  her  little  garden,  which,  as  she  said,  ^'  always  furnished 
them  with  provisions,  so  that  through  the  whole  dark  period  of 
the  war,  they  never  failed  to  have  enough  to  eat." 

This  occupation  is  also  specially  adapted  to  women  by  its 
educational  value.  The  great  defect  in  woman's  education  is, 
that  it  has  no  practical  bearing.  She  learns  statements,  tables 
and  facts,  but  seldom  rises  to  the  perception  of  laws  and  their 
application. 

Although  exercising  the  most  important  funcMon  in  the  care 
of  the  health  and  life  of  the  human  race,  which  during  the 
dangerous  periods  of  infancy  and  youth  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fided to  her  care,  she  is  yet  commonly  ignorant  of  physiological 
laws,  and  accustomed  to  base  her  actions  upon  vague  tradition, 
or  a  blind  reliance  on  outside  authority.    If  her  children  are 
taken  sick  and  die,  she  esteems  herself  unfortunate  or  provi- 
dentially afflicted  for  the  good  of  her  soul.    But  she  rarely 
traces  oiit  the  causes  of  disease  in  the  insufficiency  of  her  own 
knowledge,  or  the  unfaithfulness  of  her  care.      But  sympa- 
thy and  religion  are  not  expected  to  console  the  gardener  for 
the  loss  of  his  crops.     Science  has  plainly  demonstrated  that 
^'  as  we  sow,  so  must  we  reap,"  and  woman  as  well  as  man 
-when  she  practises  horticulture,  will  seek  out  tlie  cause  why  her 
neighbor's  potatoes  and  cabbages  are  better  than  hers,  or  her 
rose-bushes  are  devoured  by  slugs  while  his  are  free.    All  that 
she  learns  in  this  department  will  have  its  value  in  her  maternal 
and'  home  life.    And  then  again,  the  love  of  beauty,  so  promi- 
nent in  woman's  nature,  may  find  here  its  full  development. 
From  the  laying  out  of  an  estate  to  the  arrangement  of  a  bouquet, 
there  is  opportunity  for  all  the  order,  symmetry,  color  and  sen- 
timent which  can  be  expressed  in  outward  symbols.    Use,  love 
and  beauty  are  all  combined  in  the  work,  and  from  the  solid 
foundation  of  material  economy,  may  be  built  up  a  structure  of 
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grace  and  beauty,  which  lifts  her  occupatioa  into  the  region  of 
art. 

Moreover,  the  very  laws  and  conditions  of  vegetable  life  ire 
full  of  instructive  analogy  to  human  life.  The  mother  will  gather 
many  a  lesson  of  wisdom  in  rearing  these  mute  but  sen^Ure 
creatures,  which  will  guide  her  in  bringing  up  her  more  precious 
charges.      I  remember  the  comfort  which  a  young  mother, 
over-anxious  about  a  delicate  baby,  received  from  a  horticakn- 
list  who  told  her  that  he* had  often  observed  his  plants  which 
seemed  quite  feeble  the  first  year,  gain  health  and  vigor  in  the 
second  year  by  judicious  care.    The  sturdy,  healthy  boy  nof 
rewards  his  mother's  faith  in  nature's  teachings.    So  the  garden 
is  full  of  the  most  suggestive  illustration  of  moral  and  religions 
truth.    The  most  spiritual  of  teachers  told  us  to  ^^  observe  the 
lilies  how  tliey  grow  "  ;  and  drew  precious  lessons  from  tliem. 
Often  when  the  mother  seeks  diligently  for  words  sacred  enough 
in  which  to  ipapart  the  holy  mysteries  of  religion  and  life,  she 
will  find,  as  Wilkinson  has  wisely  said,  that  the  processes  of 
nature  in  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  will  supply  her 
with  the  pure  and  beautiful  symbolism  she  needs  in  which  to 
clothe  her  thought. 

But  the  full  value  of  Horticulture  for  woman,  either  as  im- 
proving her  health,  increasing  her  industrial  resource  or 
developing  her  mental  powers,  cannot  be  gained  by  d^ultorf 
attention  to  this  work  regarded  only  as  a  elegant  amusement, 
or  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  pursuits. 

That  the  stream  of  culture  may  flow  beneficently  through  aU 
the  community,  we  must  raise  the  fountain-head  high ;  at  some 
points  women  must  devote  themselves  to  the  science  of  horti- 
culture, or  to  the  practice  of  it  as  a  noble  profession,  ginng  it 
their  best  energies,  and  reaping  its  richest  rewards. 

Michael  Angelo  well  said  that  tlie  light  of  the  market-place 
was  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  the  statue.  It  is  so  with  all 
work.  The  dilettante  and  the  amateur  are  never  sure  thai  ^eir 
faults  are  not  partially  glossed  over  by  the  courtesy  of  society; 
but  the  price  current  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the  best 
strawberries  will  command  the  highest  price,  whether  raised  by 
man  or  woman.  It  is  this  test  of  fair  and  open  competition 
alone,  which  will  give  to  woman's  work  thoroughness,  fiwi 
and  completeness. 
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We  all  know  how  much  pains  hare  of  late  been  taken  and 
what  large  sums  have  been  expended  to  further  the  agricultural 
education  of  young  men.  Otiiers  can  tell  you  the  methods  and 
results  much  better  than  I  can.  Within  the  tiEist  three  years, 
efforts  have  been  made  in  this  community,  to  extend  the  same 
advantages  to  women.  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  a  German  lady, 
came  to  this  country,  as  affording  better  opportunities  and  freer 
scope  for  developing  her  plan  of  an  integral  education  for 
woman,  including  horticulture.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  large- 
ness of  her  undertaking  and  to  other  reasons,  her  scheme  has  not 
met  with  definite  success,  but  the  large  esteem  and  sympathy 
offered  her  show  a  consciousness  in  the  public  mind  of  the  value 
of  the  thought  which  she  represented. 

Even  before  her  arrival  many  thoughtful  women  in  our  own 
country  had  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  New  England  Women's  Club  of  Boston,  held  many 
discussions  upon  the  best  means  of  calling  the  attention  of 
women  to  the  practice  of  horticulture,  and  after  much  delib- 
eration, a  society  was  organized  in  Boston,  whose  object  was  to 
provide  a  horticultural  school  for  women.  They  hoped  to 
arouse  a  general  interest  in  the  'subject,  and  to  prepare  at  least 
a  small  number  of  women  to  undertake  gardening  as  a  business. 

Soon  after  beginning  their  preparations  they  heard  of  two 
other  institutions  which  might  at  some  time  be  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  this  work. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  fine  Bussey  estate  in  West  Roxbury 
was  to  be  devoted  to  a  general  school  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, under  the  direction  of  Harvard  College.  ^  The  society 
conferred  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  college,  in  regard  to 
cooperation  in  the  chosen  work,  by  opening  the  school  to 
women.  But  at  this  time  they  received  no  encouragement 
that  such  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  John  Simmons  also  left  a  large  bequest  to  found  a  col- 
lege for  the  industrial  education  of  women,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  horticulture  was  one  of  the  objects  to  be  promoted 
by  the  institution.  But  after  conference  with  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, it  was  found  that  the  restrictions  of  the  will  were  such, 
that  no  practical  work  could  be  undertaken  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  doubtful  in  what  direction  the  resources  of  the 
fund  would  be  used. 

22 
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The  directors  of  the  society  therefore  decided  to  go  on  vith 
their  own  independent  school,  on  a  small  scale ;  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  seeming  to  show  that  many  young 
women  were  ready  and  desirous  of  an  opportunity  for  instru^ 
tion.  They  accordingly  hired  a  small  estate  near  Boston,  put 
up  a  gr^en-house,  and  opened  the  school  for  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  horticulture. 

They  have  had  at  no  time  more  than  seven  or  eight  pupfls. 
This  fact  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  large  expense  necessarilj 
attending  the  school,  as  it  was  not  endowed  with  any  permanent 
funds.  The  cost  for  board  and  tuition  was  about  $400  a  year, 
a  sum  usually  beyond  the  means  of  women  who  are  looking 
forward  to  supporting  themselves  for  life.  Few  fathers  have 
yet  learned  to  look  upon  education  for  women  as  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  future. 

After  the  school  had  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year, 
the  society  received  an  offer  of  $5,000  from  Miss  Nabby  Joj's 
estate,  as  the  foundation  for  a  free  scholarship.  It  therefore 
became  incorporated,  with  right  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate. 

Last  spring,  when  Harvard  OoUege  published  its  programme 
for  lectures  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  it  announced  that  the 
lectures  on  chemistry,  entomology  and  horticulture  would 
be  open  to  women,  with  opportunity  also  for  practical  expe- 
rience  in  the  garden  and  in  the  green-houses. 

Thus  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  has  opened  two  little  side 
doors  to  the  daughters  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  univer^tj 
lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Horticultural  College  at  West 
Roxbury. 

We  trust  that  ere  long,  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  she 
will  fling  wide  open  her  portals  to  sons  and  daughters  alike, 
crying  only,  "  All  ye  who  thirst,  come  hither  and  drink." 

In  some  important  particulars  the  plan  of  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  Horticultural  School,  tiot 
we  do  not  yet  feel  sure  that  it  will  wholly  supply  its  place. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Harvard  College,  and  supposes  its  pupils  to 
have  already  shared  the  advantages  of  that  venerable  insti- 
tution. It  therefore  gives  no  elementary  instruction  in  any  of 
the  sciences  connected  with  horticulture,  but  only  lectures  on 
their  application  to  the  special  object  of  the  school.    As  yoong 
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women  are  not  admitted  to  the  previous  studies  at  Harvard, 
this  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  young 
men.  Still,  I  think  graduates  of  our  good  high  schools  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  following  out  the  course  at  Bussey. 

At  the  school  at  Newton  it  was  especially  desired  to  give  an 
opening  to  those  women  who  are  at  once  anxious  to  make 
horticulture  a  profitable  business,  and  we  therefore  tried  to 
provide  them  a  good  home  at  a  low  price,  where  they  could 
live  at  a  cheap  rate  while  pursuing  their  studies.  At  West 
Roxbury  no  such  provision  is  made  for  either  men  or  women, 
80  that  its  advantages  are  at  present  confined  to  those  who  can 
live  within  a  convenient  distance. 

So  strongly  did  the  directors  feel  the  need  of  these  additional 
opportunities  for  women,  that  they  considered  the  project  of 
establishing  a  home  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  where  young  women  could  live  and  study  under 
careful  superintendence,  and  yet  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  college  lectures.  But  the  subject  is  yet  so  wholly 
new,  and  the  Bussey  Institution  offers  so  much  that  has  never 
before  been  within  the  reach  of  women,  that  the  directors  do 
not  at  present  feel  justified  in  asking  from  the  public  the 
means  to  support  a  separate  school. 

Retaining  their  organization,  they  will  use  the  interest  of  the 
funds  in  their  hands,  in  assisting  women  of  superior  talents  and 
persistent  determination  of  purpose,  to  obtain  an  education  in 
horticulture,  either  at  the  Bussey  Institution  or  elsewhere,  and 
will  endeavor  to  spread  the  idea  of  the  fitness  of  this  occu- 
pation for  women,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  among  them  for 
the  work.  The  President,  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Lucia  Peabody,  of  Boston,  are  a  committee  for 
the  management  of  this  fund,  and  will  decide  upon  its  appro- 
'priation. 

Their  two  years'  experience  has  been  of  great  value  in  testing 
the  truth  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  endeavored  to  enforce. 
The  pupils  have  been  from  the  most  cultivated  classes  in  so- 
ciety. 

One  point  of  great  interest  was  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
school  life  on  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  impression  seemed 
to  get  abroad  that  the  school  was  to  be  a  hospital  or  sanitarium 
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for  invalids.  The  directors  in  vain  tried  to  disabuse  tbe  public 
mind  of  this  idea,  and  were  obliged  to  refase  many  irho  wished 
to  come,  for  this  reason  solely.  Owing  to  the  house  not  being 
full,  a  few  persons  were  received  as  boarders,  who  did  not 
undertake  to  do  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  school.  For  it 
was  no  play  gardening.  There  was  hard  work  done,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Except  the  original  preparation  of  the  ground, 
which  was  in  a  very  rough  state,  and  the  tending  of  the  fur- 
naces, &c.,  the  pupils  with  their  teacher,  although  so  few  in 
number,  which  made  it  much  hai'der,  did  all  the  work  in  the 
garden  and  green-house. 

The  first  spring  was  especially  cold  and  chilly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  was  unusually  dry,  hot  and  uncomfortable,  but 
the  young  women  worked  several  hours  a  day  in  the  garden, 
and  there  was  not  a  case  of  sickness,  or  even  severe  cold  in 
consequence.  They  took  charge  of  the  green-house  in  winter, 
of  all  the  potting  of  plants,  slips,  cuttings,  &c.,  the  regulaticm 
of  heat,  by  night  and  day,  without  suffering  at  all  from  expo- 
sure, although  the  situation  of  the  green-house  obliged  them 
to  traverse  a  considerable  distance  in  going  to  and  from  it. 

We  watched,  with  some  anxiety,  even  those  who  were  con- 
sidered perfectly  healthy,  lest  the  unusual  labor  and  exposure 
might  have  bad  results,  but  after  careful  inquiry  from  both 
directors  and  pupils,  I  can  safely  afSrm  that  there  was  not  as 
instance  of  any  sickness  attributable  to  their  occupation.  A 
few  who  came  as  invalids  were  not  miraculously  cured,  but 
they  all  felt  much  better  for  the  work.  The  relief  from  wear- 
ing sedentary  employment,  the  life  in  the  fresh  air,  and  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  occupation  proved  potent  cordials  to 
them.  Every  one  interested  in  the  school  felt  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied of  its  beneficial  results  in  this  respect. 

Still,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  gar- 
dening as  a  universal  panacea,  which  will  cure  all  the  iUs  (^ 
life,  though  used  without  care  or  wisdom.  It  is  possible  for 
men  or  women  to  get  rheumatism  by  kneeling  on  the  damp 
ground  in  the  spring,  to  attend  their  hot-beds.  And  yet  a 
physician  assures  me  that  she  finds  that  even  her  invalid 
patients  do  not  take  cold  from  it  as  she  expected.  It  is  strength 
to  bear  exposure,  not  freedom  from  exposure,  whidi  insores 
health. 
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One  may  experience  evil  results  from  too  long  remaining  in 
tlie  warm,  damp  air  of  ill-ventilated  green-houses.  But  gar- 
deners of  long  experience  tell  me  they  have  suffered  no  evil 
from  their  work. 

The  same  conditions  of  free  circulation  and  purity  of  air, 
which  are  essential  to  human  health,  are  important  to  the  life 
and  growth  of  plants. 

The  careful  drainage  which  farmers  prize  so  highly,  improves 
the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  and  though  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible for  farmers  and  gardeners  to  get  sick,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  in  their  occupation  if  rightly  managed.  Like  every  busi- 
ness it  has  its  advantages  and  trials.  We  must  use  prudence 
and  intelligence  in  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

Our  experience  was  too  short  to  be  of  much  value,  in  regard 
to  the  economic  results  of  woman's  gardening,  although  the 
sales  from  the  green-house  and  garden  were  quite  equal  to  our 
expectations. 

One  of  the  pupils  has  opened  a  green-house  in  Brookline, 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  will  test  for  herself  the  possibility 
of  her  success  in  business.  She  has  already  a  fair  prospect, 
although  she  had  but  little  capital  to  start  with,  and  is  now  able 
to  meet  applications  for  plants  and  bouquets. 

It  certainly  shows  the  wisdom  of  Harvard  College  in  opening 
the  school  to  women,  that  the  only  attendants  on  the  lectures 
at  first  were  young  women  who  passed  into  it  from  our  Hor- 
ticultural School,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  there  with 
great  interest.  Even  now  women  are  in  a  decided  majority 
there.  I  trust  tliat  this  will  not  long  be  the  case,  however,  as 
I  believe  that  men  and  women  would  study  and  work  together 
with  as  great  mutual  advantage  there,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did 
in  the  first  Garden  of  Eden. 

I  hope  that  the  young  women  of  our  community  will  not  be 
insensible  to  the  advantages  ofifered  to  them  by  this  richly 
endowed  institution. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  its  officers  and  professors  are  sincere 
and  hearty  in  their  intention  to  give  them  every  opportunity 
for  useful  study  and  practice.  The  ignorant  farmer  or  gar- 
dener no  longer  stands  an  equal  chance  with  his  educated 
neighbor,  and  women,  in  entering  on  this  profession,  must  make 
the  most  of  every  advantage  open  to  them« 
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The  experiment  of  the  Bussey  Institution  is  jet  too  nev  to 
make  it  proper  to  criticise  its  methods  or  predict  its  saccees. 
Its  efforts  must  be  tentative,  and  its  officers  must  learn  from 
experience,  what  are  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  enter  on 
this  work  as  a  practical  profession. 

With  such  ample  means,  and  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
community  to  guide  them,  it  ought  to  become  a  source  of  the 
widest  influence  and  the  greatest  good.  It  is  espedallj 
valuable  as  combining  high  intellectual  culture  with  manual 
labor. 

For  the  same  reason  we  welcome  the  example  of  Tassar 
College  in  organizing  a  floral  department,  and  encouraging 
pupils  in  the  intervals  of  intellectual  study  to  work  in  their 
gardens. 

We  especially  need  to  conquer  the  prejudice  which  connects 
the  idea  of  manual  labor,  out  doors,  with  a  servile  or  impor- 
erished  condition.  Women,  too,  must  learn  to  respect  the  idea 
of  working  for  money.  Labor  gains  in  dignity,  instead  of  los- 
ing, when  it  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  for  oar 
own  enjoyment.  And  money  is  a  very  simple  and  courenient 
test  of  the  value  of  our  work.  To  work  well,  and  sell  the 
products  of  your  work,  is  the  surest  way  of  benefiting  the 
community.  She  who,  by  the  improved  culture  of  strawberries, 
shall  put  down  their  price  ten  cents  a  box,  will  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  many  a  poor,  feverish  sufferer,  to  whom  she 
cannot  directly  minister ;  and  by  the  intelligent  care  of  her 
green-house,  she  may  help  to  produce  flowers  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  will  be  no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich 
to  place  the  winter  rose  in  the  cold  hand  of  the  departed  frieDi 

Many  women  have  been  very  successful  at  the  West  in  cul- 
tivating farms  and  gardens,  and  also  in  Yineland,  New  Jersej. 
where  they  share  in  the  management  of  the  gardens. 

But  we  cannot  rely  mainly  upon  colleges  or  schools  to  make 
this  occupation  general  among  women.  Only  a  small  number 
of  those  who  need  out-door  occupation  will  ever  be  able  tn 
attend  them,  yet  if  they  do  their  work  well  their  good  influence 
will  be  widely  felt. 

It  is  not  Harvard  College  alone  which  has  educated  Xev 
England ;  not  Amherst  to  which  we  owe  the  rapid  improvement 
in  agriculture,  during  the  last  few  years.    So  we  cannot  expect 
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that  the  Bussey  Institutioa  will  do  all  that  is  needed  to  induce 
women  to  give  their  minds  to  this  work.  We  want  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject.  I  rejoice  in  the  welcome  which 
this  Board  gives  to  women  at  their  sittings,  and  I  trust  that 
those  who  hare  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will 
take  active  part  in  its  discussions.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
women  to  take  prizes  at  horticultural  shows.  I  hope  in  future, 
at  agricultural  fairs,  they  will  display  squashes  and  turnips, 
melons  and  pears,  of  their  own  raising,  instead  of  patch-work 
bed-quilts,  worsted  work  of  strange  device,  and  paintings  which 
savor  strongly  of  boarding-school  teaching. 

Women  need  to  grapple  with  realities  and  take  hold  of  the 
real  work  of  the  world  earnestly,  not  merely  to  employ  odd 
moments  in  useless  prettinesses. 

I  am  told,  by  those  who  have  lately  been  in  England,  that  it 
is  delightful  to  see  the  rapidly-growing  love  of  horticulture 
there  among  all  classes.  The  magnificent  floral  exhibitions  in 
London  are  attended  by  all  the  wealth,  fashion  and  beauty  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  discuss, 
learnedly,  the  merits  of  a  new'  seedling,  or  favorite  variety,  as 
they  do  the  charms  of  an  opera  singer.  This  results  very  much 
from  the  love  of  country  life  so  common  among  the  English 
aristocracy.  But  the  taste  is  spreading  very  fast  through  all 
ranks.  Rows  of  houses  built  to  let  are  provided  with  hanging 
green-houses.  In  that  milder  climate,  the  simple  protection 
of  glass  is  all  that  is  needed  for  many  choice  species  of  plants, 
and  every  house  is  proud  of  the  display  made  in  its  windows. 
With  us  it  has  been  found  that  no  money  brings  in  a  greater 
return  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  family,  than  that  spent  in 
the  little  green-house  opening  out  of  the  sitting-room  or  parlor. 
It  should  not  be  an  exclusive  luxury  for  the  rich ;  it  may  be 
brought  within  very  moderate  means. 

I  remember  one  family  of  women  who,  having  little  property 
but  the  house  in  which  they  lived,  have  supported  themselves 
for  years  by  the  needle — one  pet  sister  excepted,  whose  artistic 
talent  has  been  widely  fostered  to  be  the  joy  and  pride  of  all. 
As  they  sat  sewing  in  their  pleasant  room,  always  full  of  house- 
plants  reared  by  their  own  care,  and  talked  to  you  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  and  literature,  even  the  poor  labor  of 
sewing  seemed  to  lose  its  primeval  curse,  and  they  seemed  free 
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and  happy  in  it.  A  small  sum  of  money  having  been  given 
them  to  use  for  their  pleasure,  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
devote  it  to  a  green-house,  in  which  they  could  more  perfectly 
raise  the  flowers  which  they  love  so  much.  Now  they  have 
their  little  winter  garden,  always  fragrant  with  beauty,  giving 
them  refreshment  after  toil,  and  cheer  and  comfort  in  every 
hour  of  sadness. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  flowers  were  the  most  per* 
feet  expression  of  the  Divine  Love.  They  are  useful,  it  is  true, 
but  the  practical  does  not  obtrude  itself;  they  seem  to  bloom  for 
the  sake  of  expressing  the  love  and  joy  that  call  them  into 
being.  There  is  no  joy  so  sacred,  no  sorrow  so  iH*ofoand  and 
sensitive,  no  human  love  so  tender  and  so  true,  that  it  may  not 
find  expression  in  these  beautiful  symbols.  They  do  not  in- 
trude ;  they  are  never  out  of  place  The  peasant  may  bring  the 
spring  daisy  to  a  queen,  and  feel  that  it  is  a  fit  offering;  the  lover 
brings  a  rose  to  his  chosen  maiden  and  needs  no  other  words ; 
we  place  the  lily  on  the  altar  and  it  requires  no  consecrating 
touch.  I  have  seen  poor  little  children  pick  up  the  withered 
bouquets  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  ash  barrels  of 
wealthy  houses,  and  have  felt  how  universal  is  this  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  what  a  good  work  he  is  doing  who  helpe  to  pat 
flowers  within  the  reach  of  all. 

So,  too,  our  poet  philosopher  has  well  said,  ^^  If  a  man  should 
send  to  me  to  come  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  shotdd 
set  before  me  a  basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  I  should  think 
there  was  some  proportion  between  the  labor  and  the  reward." 

Other  considerations  might  be  named,  incidentally  showing 
the  advantages  of  out-door  life  and  occupation  for  women.  It 
certainly  would  tend  towards  a  reform  in  dress.  Imagine  a 
fashionably  dressed  woman,  with  trailing  skirt,  flounces  and 
bows,  with  streaming  ribbons,  and  dangling  laces,  engaged  in 
pruning  her  bushes  and  rearing  her  vines ;  the  feathers  of  her 
hat  catching  among  the  branches,  the  trains  of  her  skirts  knock- 
ing down  flower-pots  in  her  green-house ;  her  garments  bearing 
witness  of  nature's  great  provision  for  carrying  seeds  to  a  dis* 
tance. 

Does  it  not  show  that  devotion  to  a  useful  and  simple  work 
'Will  inevitably  tend  to  produce  a  simple  and  convenient  style  of 
dress  ?    Whether  it  should  be  the  short  petticoat  and  broad  hat 
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of  the  Swiss  woman,  or  the  English  beaver  hat,  coat  and  waist- 
coat of  the  equestrienne,  or  the  much  derided  Bloomer  costume, 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  gardener  should 
have  shoes  which  will  not  melt  like  salt  with  the  least  drop  of 
rain  or  dew,  skirts  which  are  not  ruined  by  contact  with  mother 
earth,  and  will  not  tear  with  the  first  touch  of  a  bramble,  waists 
which  are  loose  enough  to  allow  free  use  of  the  arms,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  which  will  bear  both  wind  and  moisture,  and 
a  hat  which  will  stay  on  the  head  under  all  disadvantages. 

Since  we  admire  th^  Greek  Diana,  *^  the  chaste  huntress  with 
the  silver  bow,"  we  can  certainly  imagine  a  costume  which  will 
admit  of  all  tliis  and  yet  be  both  classical  and  becoming.  • 

I  once  received  a  visit  from  two  ladies  from  the  country. 
As  I  had  lately  had  a  bride  for  a  visitor  with  trunks  which,  like 
the  Yicar  of  Wakefield's  family  picture,  could  not  be  got  up- 
stairs or  into  any  room  in  the  house,  I  was  as  much  pleased  as 
the  hackman,  with  the  very  modest  size  of  their  trunk.  I  said, 
"  Is  this  all  the  baggage  you  have  brought  ?  "  "  Oh !  yes," 
they  replied.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  ladies  brought  me 
down  a  fine  large  Hubbard  squash  of  her  own  raising,  which 
had  also  come  in  the  trunk !  It  filled  up  the  measure  of  my 
amazement,  and  set  me  to  thinking  whether,  when  ladies  prided 
themselves  on  taking  choice  specimens  of  squaslies  and  pumpkins 
to  the  city,  they  would  not  economize  in  the  size  of  their  hoops 
and  the  number  of  their  flounces.  A  gourmand  who  was  very 
fond  of  pork,  had  tried  every  means  of  giving  it  additional  flavor 
and  relish.  He  had  eaten  it  broiled,  and  boiled,  roasted  and 
fried,  in  brawn  and  in  sausages,  and  every  other  imaginable 
way.  At  last  he  s^d,  '^  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  Jew,  for  that 
sense  of  a  forbidden  luxury  is  the  only  thing  which  I  can 
imagine  would  impart  a  new  relish  to  pork." 

Now  as  the  season  of  Thanksgiving  approaches,  all  the  arts  of 
the  housewife  are  exhausted  to  give  new  zest  and  flavor  to  the 
**  Thanksgiving  dinner."  Would  it  not„  0  devoted  husband 
and  father,  add  a  charm  to  this  long  cherished  festival,  to  know 
that  the  pumpkins  and  squashes  were  of  your  wife's  raising,  or 
that  the  ruddy  glow  on  the  apple  reflected  the  blooming  cheek 
of  your  daughter,  made  healthy  by  the  summer  spent  in  the 
orchard  or  garden  ?  Would  it  not  indeed  make  a  new  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  us  all,  if  the  hours  now  given  by 
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women  to  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  could  thus  be  employed 
in  adding  new  comfort  and  beauty  to  life,  ^^  so  that  the  wilder- 
ness and  solitary  place  should  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
should  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose''  ? 

Maj.  Phinnet.  I  moye  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
tendered  Mrs.  Cheney  for  the  beautiful  and  highly  instructive 
lecture  to  which  we  have  listened. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  often  been  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  our 
lady  friends  that  the  first  woman  sinned  herself  and  the  race 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  but  her  representatives,  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  who,  after  inciting  her  husband  to  the  murder  of  the 
king,  repented,  and  sought  to  keep  him  from  the  commission  of 
further  crimes,  have  ever  since  been  trying  to  get  us  back ;  and 
they  have  now  inaugurated  a  system  by  which  they  hope  to  lead 
us  back  to  that  garden,  and  assist  to  cultivate  it.  Mrs.  Cheney 
is  connected  with  the  first  institution  for  that  purpose  ever  estab- 
lished, and  I  hope  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all 
farmers  will  help  on  this  good  work,  whose  results  will  be  the 
advancement,  not  only  of  woman,  but  of  men, — husbands, 
fathers,  brothers  and  sons.  I  take  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
putting  the  resolution.     ' 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Rev.  E.  Porter  Dter,  of  Shrewsbury,  then  read  an  amusing 
poem,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  laughter  and 
applause. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock. 

THIRD    DAY. 

Thursday,  December  23. 

The  session  opened  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  Maj.  Phinnet, 
of  Barnstable,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  first  subject  for  'discussion  was 

CATTLE  HUSBANDRY, 

which  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on 
"  The  Principles  of  Breeding,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 
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The  natural  laws  which  apply  to  the  increase  of  the  stock 
upon  the  farm  are  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of 
the  principles  of  breeding.  Every  farmer  has  observed  marked 
peculiarities  in  his  animals.  Some  of  them  fatten  readily,  for 
example,  and  pay  by  their  rapid  increase  of  weight  for  all  the 
food  they  consume,  while  others  do  not.  Some  cows  in  the 
dairy  pay  richly  by  their  abundant  yield,  or  by  the  high  quality 
of  their  product  for  the  cost  of  keeping  with  the  addition  of  an 
abundant  profit,  while  others  fall  below  this  point  and  actually 
entail  a  loss  upon  the  owner.  There  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  a 
great  difference  in  the  intrinsic  value,  and  the  object  of  the 
intelligent  breeder  is  to  search  out  the  rules  which  govern  the 
results  he  seeks  to  obtain,  and  to  ascertain  what  system  he  can 
adopt  to  make  sure  of  attaining  such  results.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  same  fixed  or  natural  laws  apply  uniformly  to 
all  classes  of  stock,  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  but  there 
is  always  more  or  less  difficulty  in  their  application  in  practice, 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  animals. 

The  old  maxim  that  "  like  produces  like,"  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
applied, and  the  error  will  appear  in  certain  contradictory  results 
which  we  find  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our  experience. 
This  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  certain  qualities  are  latent 
or  hidden  and  do  not  appear  to  the  eye.  In  order  to  breed  with 
certainty,  it  is  essential  that  the  qualities  we  desire  to  obtain 
should  be  inherent  in  both  parents.  If  the  two  animals  possess 
opposing  or  unlike  qualities  the  characteristics  of  the  offspring 
will  follow  the  one  which  possesses  the  strongest  hereditary 
power,  or  the  strongest  power  of  transmitting  its  peculiarities, 
the  greatest  unity  of  influence  and  fixity  of  type. 

If  both  parents  possess  a  like  character  and  fixity  of  type  the 
result  will  be  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  parents,  but 
in  a  more  distinctly  marked  degree.  Two  animals  possessing 
this  strong  similarity  of  characteristics  will  not  only  perpetuate 
their  corresponding  peculiarities,  but  intensify  them  in  their 
offspring,  and  each  successive  generation  which  they  produce 
receives  an  increase  of  hereditary  force  or  power  of  transmitting 
its  own  peculiarities.  But  this  power  invariably  diminishes  if 
the  parents  instead  of  possessing  this  likeness  of  character  really 
possess  opposite  or  antagonistic   characteristics.    We  cannot 
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judge  wholly  from  the  form  and  apparent  qualities  of  the 
animal,  because  many  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  a 
breeding  animal  are  latent  and  hidden.  We  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  indlTidiial 
animal,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  f>red  with  care,  to 
judge  of  its  capability  of  transmitting  its  peculiar  qualities, 
relying  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  general  principles  of 
breeding,  that  the  qualities  sought  are  inherent  and  well  fixed 
in  the  system. 

In  breeding,  therefore,  the  first  important  rule  is  to  breed 
only  from  the  best,  but  not  merely  the  best  looking,  or  theanimil 
that  fills  the  eye  the  most  completely,  but  from  one  that  has  the 
capacity  of  transmitting  his  good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  qualities  of  his  ancestors  for  several  generations,  unless  ve 
have  some  of  his  stock  to  tell  as  plain  a  story  to  the  practised 
eye  of  a  judge  of  cattle. 

The  quality  of  what  is  called  a  pedigree  is  more  important 
than  its  length.  It  is  of  little  use  or  satisfaction  to  traces 
pedigree  back  through  inferior  or  ill-bred  stock,  except  as  i 
warning  against  the  animal,  but  the  longer  it  is  the  better,  pro- 
vided it  shows  a  high  character  in  the  ancestry,  because  the 
hereditary  power  is  cumulative,  and  becomes  strongs  and 
more  intense  and  fixed  from  generation  to  generation  wher«  the 
respective  parents  possess  similarity  of  characteristics,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  our  well  established  breeds.  In  breeding 
dairy  stock  it  is  of  special  importance  to  study  and  to  know  tlid 
quality  of  the  stock  from  which  the  male  has  descended. 

The  milking  qualities  of  the  cow  are  not  confined  to  anj  pa^ 
ticular  race  or  class  of  stock,  but  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  the  well  established  breeds,  and  in  cows  of  no 
known  breed,  like  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  bat  some 
classes  or  families  have  been  raised  with  greater  attention  to 
this  point  than  others,  so  that  high  dairy  qualities  have  beooi&e 
the  rule  in  some  breeds  while  they  are  the  exception  in  others. 
In  other  words,  though  the  secretion  of  milk  is  natural  and 
common  to  all  animals  that  suckle  their  young,  the  extiar 
ordinary  development  of  this  secretion  is  artificial, — the  result  of 
care  and  breeding.  The  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  is  capabb 
of  secreting  depends  much  upon  the  supply  of  blood  whicn 
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passes  into  the  mammary  glands,  but  especially  upon  the  activity 
of  those  glands,  but  the  quality  is  governed  more  by  the  internal 
structure  of  the  animal. 

In  subjecting  the  animal  naturally  wild,  to  a  state  of  domes- 
tication so  as  to  modify  its  form  and  system,  we  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  certain  qualities  for  the  sake  of  attaining  other 
qualities  better  calculated  to  promote  our  immediate  interests. 
Tlie  vitality  or  vigor  of  constitution  is  weakened  as  well  as  the 
reproductive  power,  but  the  formation  of  fat  or  the  tendency  to 
produce  meat,  and  the  profitable  yield  of  milk  may  be  largely 
increased.  Now  as  these  qualities,  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  which  is  due  to  domestication,  are  artificial,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  the  natural  condition,  so  that 
constant  care  is  required  to  preserve  what  we  have  gained,  by 
careful  selection  of  individual  animals  from  which  to  breed, 
especially  to  see  that  the  male  comes  from  a  stock  or  family 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  milk. 

It  has  been  found  that  animals  that  possess  a  strong  tendency 
to  secrete  fat  in  the  system  seldom  unite  with  it  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  secrete  milk.  Indeed  the  reverse  is  commonly  true, 
and  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  milk. 
When  food  is  taken  into  the  system,  the  first  process  is  that 
of  digestion,  then  follows  the  separation  or  preparation  of  nutri- 
tive parts  for  entering  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Indi- 
vidual animals  differ  greatly  in  the  completeness  with  which  this 
process  is  effected.  In  some  there  is  a  much  greater  loss  of  food 
than  in  others,  and  the  completeness  and  economy  with  which  this 
separation  of  the  fatty  elements  of  the  food  is  efifected  varies 
according  to  the  internal  structure  and  organism  of  the  animal 
itself.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  one  animal 
masticates,  and  grinds  up,  and  digests  its  food  more  perfectly 
than  another. 

Milk  is  secreted  from  the  blood.  If  the  blood  is  thin  and 
poor  and  but  slightly  charged  with  the  rich  elements  taken  up 
iu  the  food,  the  milk  is  of  necessity  poor  and  watery,  and  the 
quality  will  usually  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  quantity 
produced.  If  the  organization  of  two  animals  is  such  that  they 
separate  or  eliminate  the  fatty  elements  of  the  food  and  store  it 
away  in  the  blood  equally  well,  they  accomplish  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  conversion  of  food  with  equal  economy,  and,  so  far 
as  this  goes,  it  is  the  same  whether  the  subsequent  use  to  be 
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made  of  it  be  to  form  the  fat  or  butter  in  milk  or  the  fat  and 
tallow  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  economical  preparadoo 
of  the  raw  material  of  the  food,  that  is  digestion,  and  separation 
of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  is  equally  important  for  the  fat  in 
the  blood,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  form  mto  which  the 
animal  system  is  to  convert  it.  But  the  internal  structure  wtuch 
accomplishes  this  process  differs  widely  in  different  indiriduals. 
One  animal  will  effect  this  elimination  completely,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  or  waste  of  food,  while  another  will  fail  to  extract 
the  fatty  or  nutritive  elements  of  the  food  and  allow  them  to 
pass  off  unused.  It  follows  that  animals  whose  structure  is  best 
formed  for  fattening  are  also  best  formed  to  fulfil  the  &rst  con- 
ditions essential  for  the  production  of  rich  milk. 

There  are  organs  for  the  deposition  ff(  fat  as  well  as  for  the 
secretion  of  milk.  The  former  are  called  the  adipose  tissue,  the 
latter  the  mammary  glands.  The  object  in  breeding  stock  for 
the  dairy  is  to  stimulate  the  mammary  glands  to  the  greatest 
possible  activity ;  that  is,  to  increase  their  energy  as  coDQpared 
with  the  other  organs  of  secretion,  and  to  prolong  their  period 
of  activity ;  and  they  are,  to  such  an  extent,  subject  to  hereditax; 
influence,  that  great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  increa^ 
ing  their  power  to  perform  their  natural  functions,  as  we  see  in 
the  establishment  of  breeds  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
milk,  while  a  neglect  of  this  point  has,  in  some  instauces,  so 
reduced  the  energy  and  activity  of  these  glands  that  whole 
classes  of  animals  have  ceased  to  yield  milk  in  quantities  to  be 
profitable  upon  the  dairy  farm. 

With  respect  to  those  breeds  where  the  tendency  to  produce 
meat  has  been  developed,  and -the  milking  qualities  overlooked 
or  sacrificed  to  early  maturity,  no  doubt  we  could  by  judidoos 
management  bring  back  the  condition  of  the  mammary  sjstem 
to  a  high  standard  of  efiiciency,  but  we  should  be  likely,  in  doing 
it,  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  the  economical  supply  of  meat,  or, 
in  other  words,  we  should  impair  the  value  of  certun  very  im- 
portant qualities  which  have  been  highly  developed  for  specific 
purposes,  and  get  only  what  we  find  already  highly  developed 
in  other  breeds,  for,  whether  the  two  qualities  are  irrecoucilaUo 
or  incompatible  in  the  same  animal  or  not,  they  have  not,  m 
yet,  been  combined  with  any  great  degree  of  success.  It  ^ 
better  policy,  on  the  whole,  to  aim  to  breed  for  specific  purposes 
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and  to  develop  the  higliest  capacity  for  such  purposes  in  separ- 
ate breeds. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  paper  were  devoted  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  application  of  general  principles  to  the  practical 
details  of  breeding  stock  for  the  dairj,  but  as  they  elicited  little 
discussion  upon  the  points  to  which  they  refer,  it  is  not  thought 
important  to  present  them  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  whether  he 
prefers  to  have  a  heifer  come  in  while  in  the  barn,  or  while 
upon  grass  7 

Mr.  FuNT.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  I  should  prefer  she 
should  calve  a  little  while  before  going  out  to  grass.  If  she 
goes  out  to  grass  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  calving,  it  will 
stimulate  the  mammary  glands  to  such  an  extent  tliat  they 
often  become  painful  to  the  animal,  and  in  many  cases  she  has 
to  be  milked  before  calving.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  that,  if 
possible.  If  she  comes  in  two  weeks  before  going  out  to  grass, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  her  udder  will  have  come  into  its  normal 
condition,  and  then  there  is  no  harm  in  stimulating  it  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  But  with  young  cows,  a  difficulty  with  the 
udder  should  be  avoided,  and  I  think  it  would  be  avoided  by 
having  them  come  in  a  little  before  they  go  out  to  grass. 

Mr.  Johnson.    That  is  my  own  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flint  has  opened  a  field  for  discussion 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  the  Board,  and  to  the  citizens 
present,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued  by  gentlemen  here  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject  of  cattle  husbandry. 

Mr.  BuFFUiTON.  Mr.  Flint  spoke  of  milking  cows  before 
they  calved,  in  which  I  have  had  considerable  experience,  and 
I  am  really  undecided  whether  the  practice  is  a  good  one  or  not. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried  it.  We 
bave  had  more  cows  troubled  with  milk  fever  this  last  year  than 
ever  before,  and  we  have  rather  laid  it  to  milking  them  before 
they  calved. 

Mr.  Flint.  Where  a  cow  is  turned  out  to  grass  before  she 
calves,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  would  be  a 
positive  and  permanent  injury  to  the  cow  in  some  cases  if  she  were 
not  milked,  but  it  is  to  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be.  I  think  it  rather 
an  injury  to  the  calf,  and  I  would  rather  avoid  it  if  possible.    In 
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doing  it  you  see  it  deranges  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature  at 
that  time.  Nature  has  provided  a  peculiar  quality  of  milk, 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young  calf.  It  oontuns 
peculiar  chemical  properties,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  calf  at  that  time.  Now,  if  you  begin  to  milk  the  cov 
before  she  calves,  that  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  of  course; 
that  peculiar  character  of  the  milk  is  to  some  extent  modified. 
I  think  it  is  desirable,  as  I  said  before,  to  avoid  it  when  it  can 
be,  but  rather  than  see  a  cow  suffer,  or  see  her  udder  injured, 
perhaps  permanently,  I  should  certainly  milk  her.  I  should 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Ellsworth's  experience  on  that  point.  He  is  a 
very  large  dairy  farmer  and  breeder,  and  perhaps  has  morecovs 
in  milk  through  the  year  than  any  man  here,  and  he  must  bare 
had  many  cases  where  he  has  been  obliged  to  practise  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Barre.  The  question  put  by  the  gentle- 
man on  my  right  (Mr.  Buffinton)  was,  I  think,  whether  or  not 
a  cow  should  be  milked  before  calving.  Under  some  circum- 
stances we  are  obliged  to  do  so,  but,  as  Mr.  Flint  has  v^ 
properly  said,  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  When  I  hate 
such  a  case  come  up,  I  immediately  put  the  cow  on  a  low  diet 
Even  if  it  is  the  season  of  a  great  flow  of  milk,  I  put  her  iq  the 
stall  half  of  the  day  ;  I  will  keep  back  that  way  if  possible,  andbj 
doing  so  I  have  very  many  times  avoided  this  milk  fever  that  tbe 
gentleman  speaks  of.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  will  come 
up,  and  in  such  cases  I  put  her  on  a  low  diet.  I  feed  no  com 
the  first  ten  days  after  calving,  if  the  cow  is  in  fair  conditioD ; 
if  she  is  rather  old,  I  give  her  oats,  which  are  somewhat  stimu- 
lating, and  will  increase  the  milk.  But  if  she  gets  into  a  bad 
state,  which  many  of  our  lai^e  milkers  do,  we  are  very  careful 
not  to  let  the  calf  stay  upon  the  udder  any  length  of  time ;  for 
if  you  do  let  the  calf  work  upon  the  udder  when  there  is  no 
milk  there,  as  many  people  do,  thinking  (as  is  perfectly  natural) 
to  fetch  the  fever  out,  you  will  injure  the  quarter  to  which  tbe 
calf  sticks  ;  he  will  hang  to  any  teat  he  gets  hold  of,  and  Aat 
quarter  will  be  somewhat  emaciated,  and  it  will  not  come  back 
when  you  go  to  milking  again.    That  is  my  experience. 

There  are  many  things  about  a  cow,  when  she  is  coming  io, 
if  she  is  a  good  milker,  that  people  generally  do  not  understand. 
It  is  the  most  critical  time  to  take  care  of  a  cow  that  I  find.   If 
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I  am  at  home,  I  trust  to  no  one  to  do  it.  She  should  have  a 
dry  place,  any  circulation  of  air  should  be  avoided,  for  the 
organs  are  very  delicate  at  that  time ;  and  when  I  manage  my 
cows  myself,  I  very  seldom  have  any  trouble  ;  but  when  I  have 
not  been  at  home,  I  have  found  trouble. 

Mr.  BuFPiNTON.  Last  spring,  I  had  a  case  of  a  cow  that  it 
really  seemed  ought  to  be  milked.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it,  for 
I  was  afraid  pf  the  milk  fever  afterwards,  which  my  experience 
bad  shown  me  was  likely  to  follow.  I  gave  her  two  doses  of 
aconite,  eight  or  ten  drops  to  a  dose.  I  happened  to  discover 
the  effect  of  aconite  in  drying  up  the  milk  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  A  gentleman  asks  me  what  I  do  in  case  the 
udder  becomes  hard.  I  treat  it  very  differently  from  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  old  method  used  to  be  to  apply  Indian 
meal  and  cold  water.  I  immediately  apply  warm  soft-soap  suds, 
with  the  hand,  very  gently,  very  carefully,  and  continue  it  for 
some  time,  and  work  over  the  udder  until  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  be  very  soon  if  there  is  fever  there.  I  repeat  the 
application  once  in  four  hours,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  take 
out  the  hardness. 

Question.    Did  you  ever  try  saltpetre  ? 
Mr.  Ellsworth.    I  think  I  have;  but  I  have  done  with 
everything  except  the  treatment  I  have  mentioned.    I  ruined 
some  very  nice  cows  in  the  early  part  of  my  management,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  able  to  control  it. 

Mr.  LoRiNG  Moody.    I  think  there  is  no  subject  of  deeper 
interest  or  greater  importance  to  the  agriculturist  than  this  one 
upon  which  Mr.  Flint  has  spoken  to-day,  and  which  is  now 
under  consideration, — that  is,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  best 
types  of  animal  life ;  I  mean,  of  course,  those  animals  which 
serve  us.    But  while  1  would  do  everything  in  my  power,  if  I 
-were  the  owner  of  animals  or  a  dealer  in  them,  to  increase  their 
physical  qualities,  I  would  endeavor  also  to  increase  their  mental 
and  moral  qualities.    What  we  want  in  all  sorts  of  animals  is 
gentleness,  docility,  good  temper,  good  disposition.    We  can  get 
a  great  deal  more,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  better  meat  out  of 
our  beef  animals,  and  our  mutton  animals,  and  our  pork  ani- 
mals, by  developing  in  them  kind  and  docile  tempers,  than  we 
can  by  keeping  them  at  arms'  length  from  ourselves  and  making 
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them  ferocious ;  and  so  jou  will  find  that  the  law  of  kindness  will 
have  its  influence  upon  breeding  animals. 

Mr.  Ellswobth,  of  Barre.  As  Mr.  Flint  spoke  about  heifers 
coming  in  at  two  or  three  years  old,  I  will  say,  that  we  can- 
not afiford,  I  think,  here  in  Massachusetts,  at  least,  to  wait  for  a 
heifer  to  come  in  at  three  years  old  ;  we  want  them  to  come  in 
at  two  years  and  a  few  months  old.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Flint  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  coming  in.  The  animal  should  calve 
before  she  goes  to  grass  and  fills  up  with  milk* producing  food. 
After  that  we  may  stretch  her  milking  capacity.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  teach  a  heifer  to  give  milk  ;  I  hare  no  doubt 
of  it  at  all.  I  generally  raise  what  I  use,  say  half-a-dozen  a 
year,  and  I  invariably  use  the  full-blood  for  my  males,  and 
sort  out  what  I  call  the  best  qualities  ;  so,  with  half-a^ozen  a 
year,  I  hardly  ever  fail  of  drawing  perhaps  one  prize,  three 
good  ones  and  one  blank, — the  blanks  will  come  in  once  in  a 
while. 

But  I  merely  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  time  tat 
a  heifer  to  come  in  is  two  years  old  rather  than  at  three,  for  it 
makes  fifty  dollars  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  cow,  and  you 
will  get  a  better  cow  by  teaching  her  to  give  milk. 

Mr.  CoNYEBSE,  of  Palmer.    I  would  state,  in  reference  to  this 
milk  fever,  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  within 
about  a  year.    In  one  case  a  man  had  just  bought  a  cow,  for 
which  he  paid  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  he  came  to  me 
and  said  liis  cow  was  going  to  die.    I  went  to  see  her,  and  found 
her  all  in  a  tremble.     There  were  one  or  two  physicians  there 
who  said  she  must  die.     I  asked  him  if  they  had  bled  her,  and 
he  said  they  had  not.    I  said  that,  in  Germany,  the  old  rule  was 
to  bleed  a  cow  with  milk  fever,  but  they  all  now  condemned  it, 
but  if  the  cow  must  die,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying  it. 
I  took  his  fleam  and  bled  the  cow  pretty  thoroughly.    One  teat 
was  entirely  bound  up.    I  whittled  a  little  pine  stick  down 
round  and  small,  an^  bored  out  that  teat.    It  was  perfectly  dry. 
I  did  it  carefully,  and  washed  the  cow's  bag  pretty  thoroughly, 
or,  rather,  his  man  did,  with  flaxseed  oil.    The  next  moningy 
I  went  to  see  the  cow  again,  and  bled  her  a  second  time.    That 
cow  got  well,  and  gives  milk  to-day  out  of  every  teat,  and  is  a 
good  cow ;  I  don't  know  but  as  good  a  cow  as  she  ever  was* 
That  was  the  result  of  that  experiment. 
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Another  man  in  my  neighborhood  had  a  sick  cow  that  was 
similarly  situated.  She  had  just  calved,  and  could  not  get  up. 
I  bled  hQi^y  and,  finding  that  her  bag  was  swollen  quite  badly, 
rubbed  her  bag  with  oil,  and  she  got  well.  We  only  rubbed  it 
once  I  think.  I  attributed  the  cure  to  the  bleeding.  Mr. 
Keith,  who  pretends  to  be  a  cow  doctor,  and  goes  all  around  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  says  he  has  practised  bleeding  for  the  past- 
year  for  every  cow,  and  has  not  lost  one. 

Mr.  Boise,  of  Blandford.  I  object  to  boring  out  the  teat.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  raising  heifers  and  in 
taking  care  of  cows,  nearly  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  I  go  'round 
some  taking  care  of  cows  when  they  calve,  &o.  I  have  a  rem- 
edy for  caked  bag  which  I  use,  and  use  extensively.  It  is  well 
known  to  a  good  many  horsemen  that,  if  they  have  a  horse  which 
has  had  the  horse  distemper,  or  has  been  foundered  a  little,  they 
use  an  oil  that  is  called  skunk's  oil.  This  oil,  applied  to  a  cow's 
bag,  penetrates  it,  and  takes  out  the  fever  almost  immediately. 
But  1  spoiled  two  good  cows  by  boring  out  the  teats,  and  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  any  more. 

Mr.  CoNYEBSE,  of  Palmer.  Mr.  Keith  went  to  visit  a  heifer 
this  fall.  She  was  a  very  nice  heifer,  but  they  could  not  get 
any  milk  from  her,  and  they  concluded  she  mus|  be  spoiled. 
He  bored  out  all  four  of  the  teats.  They  thought  there  was  no 
hole  in  the  teats.  Now  shells  a  good  heifer.  You  could  not 
buy  her  for  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Boise.  For  the  milk  fever,  I  have  used  a  poultice  of 
mustard  and  vinegar,  applied  to  the  back.  I  believe  the  disease 
is  something  like  the  typhoid  fever  in  the  human  system,  and 
that  either  goes  to  the  bowels,  the  spine,  or  the  brain.  I  apply 
this  poultice  of  mustard  and  vinegar  to  the  spine,  and  right 
them  in  that  way,  without  bleeding  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Goodman.  When  such  eminent  doctors  disagree,  it  is 
Tery  difficult  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cows. 
I  confess  that  I  am  rather  a  homoeopathist ;  I  don't  believe  in 
the  heroic  treatment,  except  in  very  extreme  cases.  It  may  be 
necessary,  occasionally,  to  have  the  Caesarian  operation  per- 
formed upon  a  cow,  but  I  think  as  a  general  thing,  that 
necessity  may  be  avoided,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  animals. 
That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.     If  our  women,  and  our 
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oows  also,  were  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  if  thej  had  proper 
diet  and  proper  exercise,  and  the  other  attentions  that  they 
require,  parturition  would  not  be  such  a  difficult  njatter ;  we 
should  have  fewer  diseases  of  women,  fewer  diseases  of  oows, 
better  calves,  and  better  children. 

Now,  as  to  garget,  it  has  got  to  be  a  very  common  complaint, 
and  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  it  is  not  contagious.    I  am 
not  entirely  certain  but  that,  like  the  epizootic  aphtha,  or  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  it  may  run  through  a  herd  sometimes,  and 
of  course  it  would  attack  the  cows,  which  are  more  naturally 
exposed  to  it.     We  very  often  find  that  it  comes  in  a  pecnliar 
manner  to  our  cows,  sometimes  running  through  the  herd.    A 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  herd  of  good  healthy  cows,  not  subject 
at  all  to  disease,  but  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  buy  an  ani- 
mal that  I  knew  nothing  about,  and  I  found  that  she  was  fuQ 
of  garget ;  her  bag  was  as  hard,  almost,  as  a  paving  stone.    I 
paid  a  pretty  high  price  for  the  cow,  but  all  the  advantage  I 
derived  from  her  was  what  I  got  in  the  way  of  the  exercise 
she  gave  my  man  in  rubbing  her  bag  for  a  year.     But  &om 
that  cow,  the  garget  extended  all  through  my  stables.      I  stnd- 
ied  up  the  books  pretty  thoroughly,  and  I  resorted  to  a  oow 
doctor,  and  after  hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  and  what  remedies 
he  thought  I  wanted  to  use,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  I  had 
better  leave  him  alone     Then  I  ^applied  the  rubbing  system, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  my  friend  from  Barre  (Mr.  Ells- 
worth), and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble,  with  proper  attenticHi, 
in  reducing  the  inflammation.     I  know  there  are  cases  where 
it  has  been   neglected,  where  medical  remedies  have  to  be 
applied.    There  are  remedies  in  the  books,  which  are  compli- 
cated, and  require  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  administering  them, 
but  they  must  sometimes  be  resorted  to.     As  a  general  thing, 
however,  I  think  we  shall  do  better  by  rubbing  them  with  wann 
water  and  milk ;  ^I  use  that  a  good  deal ;  but  after  all,  it  is  the 
hand  working  that  does  the  business.      There  is  a  doctor  in 
New  York  who  has  effected  some  wonderful  cures  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact,  that  he  has  restored  the  eye- 
sight and  hearing  of  people  by  hand  rubbing.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  virtue  of  this  method  is  the  constant  irritatioD 
of  the  skin,  and  iu  the  exercise  that  the  muscles  get  in  this 
way,  bringing  them  round  into  a  sound  condition. 
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There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  to  which 
I  will  refer  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  animals,  as  well  as 
men,  are  fed  too  often.  That  is,  we  eat  too  many  times  a  day. 
There  are  exceptional  cases ;  you  cannot  lay  down  a  universal 
rule.  A  man  who  gets  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
goes  to  work,  of  course  needs  three  meals,  because- he  has  a  long 
day  ;  but  take  an  ordinary  Christian,  who  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing at  a  decent  hour,  does  his  work  faithfully,  and  goes  to  bed 
at  the  proper  time,  he  vill  get  along  very  comfortably  with  two 
meals  a  day  ;  if  he  does  not  work  any  harder  than  a  great  many 
of  the  f&rmers  in  this  State,  he  will  do  very  well  with  two 
meals  a  day.  The  man  who  gets  his  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  has  a  good  digestion,  if  he  will  take  his  second  meal  at 
two  or  three  o'clock,  and  not  eat  anything  after  that,  and  go  to 
bed  at  a  reasonable  hour,  will  be  a  better  man,  will  have  a  bet- 
ter temper,  and  his  family  will  be  happier,  than  if  he  eats  three 
meals  a  day.  It  is  the  third  meal  that  does  the  business,  but 
we  cannot  get  along  without  it,  we  think,  in  Yankee  land. 

In  the  old  country,  where  they  live  upon  solid  food,  and  do  not 
poison  themselves  with  coffee  and  pastry,  and  rarely  taste  of 
sweet  things,  they  have  sweet  tempers.  But  you  know,  that  if 
you  go  among  country  people,  they  are  so  hospitable  that  they 
will  give  you  for  supper  hot  biscuit,  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  cake, 
a  great  many  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  some  tongue,  a  little  cold 
pork,  and  very  strong  tea  and  coffee.  No  man  can  go  to '  bed 
on  a  supper  like  that,  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  feeling 
comfortable  and  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. That  is  the  sort  of  philosophy  we  ought  to  practise 
towards  our  animals.  Up  in  Worcester  County,  where  they  are 
devoted  to  three  meals  a  day,  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  feed  their  animals  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  but  I  found  in 
some  of  the  dairy  sections  of  New  York,  where  they  have  as 
good  farmers  as  there  are  in  Worcester  County  or  anywhere 
else,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their  cows  but  twice  a 
day.  It  looked  to  me  at  the  time  as  rather  preposterous,  but  I 
tried  it  all  last  winter  upon  my  horses,  and  for  two  winters 
past  I  have  tried  it  upon  my  cows,  and  I  have  not  seen  but 
that  they  got  along  just  as  comfortably,  and  they  have  eaten 
up  their  hay  and  meal  cleaner,  and  have  not  eaten  quite  as 
much  as  when  I  fed  them  three  meals  a  day. 
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My  case  is  a  little  exceptional.  My  animals  are  breedbg 
animals.  I  do  not  expect  to  get  very  much  profit  in  the  way 
of  milk  or  butter.  If  I  were  running  my  cows  for  milk  or  but- 
ter, as  a  great  many  farmers  do,  and  wanted  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  I  should  perhaps  feed  them  oftener  and  give 
them  more ;  but,  taking  cows  as  they  are  ordinarily  kept,  wb 
get  through  with  them  about  November  or  December,  and  then 
the  only  point  is  to  take  care  of  them  until  they  come  in  in  the 
spring,  and  I  think  they  would  do  just  as  well  if  they  had  but 
two  meals  a  day, — giving  them  regularly  what  they  want,  and 
letting  them  lie  quiet  the  rest  of  the  time.  Then,  if- we  are 
careful  about  keeping  them  clean,  and  feeding  them  regularly, 
not  over-feeding,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  have  any  trouble 
from  garget. 

I  apprehend  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  influence  of 
this  Board,  in  other  directions, — and  it  has  been  very  extensive 
in   many  ways, — it  will  be  admitted  that  its   efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  bovine  species  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful.    If  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  having 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who  are  called  scientific 
farmers,  it  is  the  increased  care  which,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  stock  of  the  State.     Any  man 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  that  subject,  who  will  look  back 
during  that  period,  will  recollect  that  there  were  but  very  few 
part$  of  the  State  where  he  could  find  thoroughbred  animak. 
Our  ancestors  may  have  had  as  good  stock  as  was  ever  put 
upon  any  country, — our  native  stock,  a  conglomeration  of  all 
the  breeds  of  Europe.     Yet  by  want  of  proper  care  and  proper 
feeding  and  attention,  and,  above  all,  by  the  use  of  what  were 
called  scrub  bulls,  we  had  so  reduced  the  quality  of  our  stock, 
that  it  had  become  decidedly  inferior.     But  some  gentlemen  took 
hold  of  that  matter,  and  imported  thoroughbred  male  animals, 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  our  stock  has  been  steadily  improviog 
in  quality ;  and  although  it  is  said  statistics  show  that  the  nom- 
ber  of  animals  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  yet  that 
reduction  in  quantity  is  made  up  by  the  improvement  in  quality; 
we  have  such  far  superior  animcils  that  we  do  not  want  so  many 
of  them.     Farmers  in  my  region,  who  formsrly  found  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  dozen  or  fifteen  animals  for  the  proJuetioa  of 
the  milk  and  butter  they  wanted,  now  get  along  witli  seren  or 
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eight,  which,  through  their  superior  quality,  and  through  the 
better  attention  that  is  paid  to  them,  will  produce  as  much  as 
a  dozen  formerly  did.  And  this  State  Board  have  gone  so  far, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  to  pass  a  resolution  last 
year,  that  hereafter  no  society  sending  a  delegate  shall  give  a 
premium  to  a  bull  that  is  not  pure  bred.  Some  farmers  com- 
plain of  this ;  but  they  are  not  prevented  from  raising  a  scrub 
bull  and  using  it  for  beef,  if  they  please.  All  that  is  said  is, 
that  those  animals  shall  not  be  brought  up  and  receive  pre- 
miums equal  to  a  thoroughbred,  and  for  this  reason :  because 
every  one  knows  that  according  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
have  investigated  this  subject,  a  thoroughbred  animal  will  pro- 
duce a  good  progeny,  while  the  stock  of  one  which  is  not  a 
thoroughbred,  although  you  might  get  lat  first  a  good-looking 
animal,  will  run  out,  if  you  continue  to  use  him.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the  farmers  of  this  Com- 
monwealth,  who  understand  this  subject,  that  we  shall  only 
give  prizes  to  thoroughbred  bulls. 

Now,  farmers  are  disposed,  sometimes,  to  doubt  on  this 
point,  and  they  say  it  is  no  object  to  look  back  to  the  pedigree 
of  an  animal,  but  they  do  not  doubt  when  they  look  at  the 
human  family.  Does  not  every  man  expect  to  find  the  likeness 
of  father  or  mother  in  the  child  ?  Why,  a  man  would  have 
doubts  about  the  paternity  of  his  child  if  he  did  not  see  in  him 
some  likeness  to  himself.  Do  you  find  any  old  family  in  the 
world  that  has  not  stamped  its  features,  in  some  shape,  upon 
its  descendants  ?  Take  the  case  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  Eng- 
land— a  man  of  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  powers — a 
man  who  first  married  a  woman  like  himself  in  character, 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced.  The 
result  of  that  union — because  "  like  produces  like  " — was  the 
woman  called  "  Bloody  Mary."  She  inherited  the  strong  qual- 
ities of  her  father,  and  she  inherited  the  pertinacity  of  her 
mother.  The  result  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  adver- 
sities through  which  she  passed,  and  all  the  humiliations  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  she  came  out,  when  she  was  queen, 
just  the  same  character  that  was  to  be  expected  from  her  pa- 
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rentage.  After  his  divorce,  the  king  marrTed  Anne  Bolejo, 
and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  exliibited 
the  characters  of  both  parents — the  strong  father,  the  weak 
mother.  She  was,  in  some  points,  one  of  the  strongest  per- 
sons that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  there  came  out,  whenever 
occasion  required  it,  the  great  character  of  the  father,  and  she 
was  equal  to  every  emergency.  But  until  that  emergency 
arose,  she  had  the  weakness  of  her  mother,  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  toadied  and  flattered,  and  showed  herself,  what  die 
really  was  in  those  moments,  a  weak  woman.  So  yoa  may 
take  any  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  and  you  will  see 
among  them  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  ancestors,  so  marked 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished  by  anybody  who 
investigated  the  subject. 

Now,  we  cannot  ignore  these  same  laws  in  relation  to  our 
stock.  We  cannot  say  that  the  best  pure-blood  bull  does 
not  perpetuate  in  his  descendants  his  characteristics,  either  for 
good  or  evil.  It  is  impossible  for  an  animal  that  has  not  good 
qualities  to  give  to  its  descendants  characteristics  which  it  has 
not.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Flint  has  shown  us,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  have,  in  a  bull  particularly,  strongly-marked  char- 
acteristics, because  he  gives  to  his  progeny,  through  sucoessive 
generations,  his  character,  while  the  female  only  gives  it  to  her 
immediate  descendants.  But  I  think  Mr.  Flint  will  agree  with 
me,  and  all  breeders,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  very  best 
cow  you  can  get,  and  the  best  bull  to  match  the  cow,  if  you 
want  the  best  stock.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  bring  up  our 
stock,  is  as  the  best  farmers  are  bringing  them  up.  If  we  do 
not  have  thoroughbred  stock  on  both  sides,  as  is  not  necessaiy 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farmer,  we  must  make  a  selection 
of  our  best  cows,  and  put  them  to  the  best  thoroughbred  bull 
we  can  find,  and  follow  that  up  with  the  progeny.  It  is  not 
a  certain  thing,  because  you  have  a  first-rate  cow,  apparently, 
and  a  thoroughbred  bull,  that  you  will  get  a  first-rate  calf, 
because  there  are  so  many  chances  that  a  bad  trait  or  a  chance 
peculiarity  will  come  out  in  tlie  progeny,  just  as  some  pecu* 
liarity  will  appear  in  the  children  of  a  family  for  tliree  or  four 
generations.  But  if  you  continue  this  system,  getting  rid  of 
your  bad  animals,  if  you  have  them,  and  taking  the  best  to 
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hfeed  from  to  keep  up  your  stock,  you  will  in  time  have  the 
animals  you  ought  to  have. 

The  great  trouble  is,  we  do  not  give  these  matters  the  con- 
sideration and  study  we  should.  We  come  here  and  listen  to 
these  lectures  and  discussions,  we  get  pretty  full  of  them,  we 
enjoy  them,  and  then  we  go  home,  and  when  the  reports  come, 
we  do  not  study  them  as  we  ought  to  do.  Take  that  lecture  of 
Dr.  Nichols,  or  the  one  to  which  we  have  just  listened  by  Mr. 
Flint, — it  was  pleasant  to  hear  them,  and  we  think  we  know 
all  about  them ;  but  every  sentence  is  just  as  full  of  meat  as  a 
chestnut  is  of  its  kernel,  and  a  man  needs  to  take  these  reports 
and  study  them  out  for  himself,  and  think  them  out.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  all  the  benefit  of  these  meet- 
ings. What  we  hear  here  comes  in  one  ear  and  goes  out  at 
the  other,  except  some  few  things  that  appertain  to  our  par- 
ticular calling ;  but  these  reports  contain  a  mine  of  information 
and  learning,  and  if,  when  we  get  them,  instead  of  putting  them 
on  the  shelves,  to  see  how  nice  and  clean  the  books  look,  we 
will  take  them  up  and  read  them,  we  shall  be  the  wiser  for  it, 
and  the  men  who  come  here  in  after  years  will  be  able  to  go 
forward  to  new  fields  of  study  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Boston,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age yield  of  cheese  per  cow  in  this  Commonwealth  appeared, 
from  *the  reports  of  the  cheese  factories,  to  be  not  more  than 
850  pounds,  while  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  he  had  been 
assured  by  a  dairyman  of  long  experience,  that  he  had  cows  that 
would  produce  800  pounds  of  cheese.  He  thought  the  amount  of 
milk  per  cow  would  not  average  over  500  gallons,  and  the 
amount  of  butter  not  more  than  150  pounds.  He  argued  from 
these  facts  the  importance  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  good  cows. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Barre,  said  that  the  cheese  factories  in 
his  section  of  the  State  did  not  run  more  than  five  months  in  a 
year,  and  some  of  them  only  three.  Their  cows  produced  a 
large  amount  of  milk  after  the  factories  stopped.  -  Some  of  the 
farmers  made  butter,  some  sent  their  milk  to  the  condensing 
factory,  and  others  sent  it  to  Boston,  so  that  the  reports  of  the 
cheese  factories  afforded  no  data  whatever  by  which  to  arrive  at 
the  prodaction  of  milk  in  that  county. 

26 
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The  Chairman.  This  subject  of  breeding  is  one  of  the  veiy 
highest  importance.  You  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement was  created,  a  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Vermont,  went  to  the  World's  Fair  with  his  sheep  and  took  ihe 
first  premium.  It  appeared,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  that  it  was 
but  the  imported  blood  of  ten  years  previous  that  had  gone 
back  to  Europe  in  competition  with  the  French  Merinos,  the 
first  in  the  world.  It  was  the  result  of  that  careful  breeding 
and  feeding  which  have  been  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Brimfield.  With  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  stock,  I  think  there  is  no  person  who  has  travelled  orer 
the  State  and  visited  the  various  agricultural  societies,  who  will 
not  say  at  once  that  the  stock  in  Massachusetts  has  been  im- 
proved over  what  it  was  in  former  years.  Now  the  questioo 
comes,  "  In  what  manner  has  it  been  improved  ?  "  We  all  saj, 
"  By  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  stock." 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  milk  and  cheese  produced  in 
Massachusetts.  I  have  about  as  much  to  do  as  any  one  widi 
making  up  the  reports  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  if 
we  take  the  statements  of  those  reports,  we  do  not  get  a  to 
statement  of  the  products  of  the  cows  of  this  State.  There  are 
some  dairies  which  carry  milk  to  the  factory  only  during  the 
excessively  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  and  sometimes  only 
from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  first  of  September;  but  those 
cows  are  included  in  the  number  of  cows  on  which  the  calcula- 
tion is  made,  bringing  the  average  per  cow  down  lower  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Then  most  people  feed  their  calves,  which 
are  worth  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars,  which  is  a  large  item 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  a  cow. 

Now,  none  of  the  factories  very  near  me  have  run,  for  the 
last  two  years,  more  than  three  or  four  months  a  year.  The 
dairies,  in  that  section,  previous  to  the  factories'  starting,  are 
making  butter  and  selling  milk.  Tlie  factory  with  which  I  am 
connected,  started  about  the  first  of  April  this  year.  Prerious 
to  the  first  of  April,  the  calves  from  the  cows  of  the  dairies  were 
feeding-,  and  the  milk  before  that  time  was  used  in  tlie  maan- 
facture  of  butter.  The  factory  (and  mine  is  only  a  samfJe  o( 
others)  closed  its  operations  in  making  cheese  in  October,  and 
from  that  time  forth,  the  milk  in  that  section  was  carri#d  to  Ak 
condensing  factory  in  West  Brookfield.    There  is  a  large  item  o* 
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income  that  comes  from  the  dairies  after  they  are  through  with 
making  .cheese.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  milk  car  that  runs 
through  to  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  and,  for 
several  months  after  we  get  through  making  cheese,  a  good  deal 
of  milk  is  sent  to  the  Boston  market.  Now  to  get  at  the  real 
profit  of  our  cows,  we  must  take  the  entire  income,  not  merely 
what  we  receive  in  a  short  time. 
Adjourned  to  half-past  one  o'clock. 

Afternoon    Session. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention,  the  Chair  stated  that 
the  subject  for  discussion  was 

FRUIT  CULTURE, 

"which  was  opened  by  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton.    He  said : — 

The  subject  presented  for  discussion  at  this  time  is  old  and 
familiar  and  yet  always  an  interesting  one.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  we  have  to  offer  that,  is  new.  Possibly  not  much,  but  we 
believe  that  good  always  comes  from  the  free  discussion  of  'most 
any  subject.  What  we  have  to  say  on  this  occasion  will  have 
particular  reference  to  fruit-growing  in  our  own  State.  The 
time  was  when  some  fruits  were  grown  more  easily  than  they 
now  are.  Our  climate  seems  to  have  changed  in  some  respects, 
rendering  successful  fruit-growing  more  difficult,  while  we  have 
many  more  insect  enemies  to  contend  with,  so  that  the  chances 
of  success  are  not  so  good  as  formerly.  Apples  could  once  be 
grown  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  potatoes  or  Indian 
corn,  while  the  crop  is  now  considered  somewhat  uncertain,  and 
by  many  as  unprofitable. 

No  fruit  grown  in  our  climate  enters  so  largely  into  our 
cookery,  or  is  more  highly  esteemed  for  all  purposes  than  this, 
and  wo  feel  that  we  cannot  possibly  do  without  it,  but  we  shall 
certainly  be  obliged  to  do  so  if  we  depend  solely  on  the  crop 
produced  within  our  own  limits.  Is  the  limited  supply  due 
wholly  to  the  seasons,  or  is  it  true'proper  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  selection  of  varieties  that  would  bear  the  odd  years 
when  the  Baldwin  does  not,  or  to  the  neglect  to  plant  apple- 
trees,  and  to  take  care  of  those  already  planted,  or  all  these 
causes  combined  ? 
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AH  through  this  State  the  Baldwin  apple  has  been  planted  to 
the  exclusion  of  better  and  annually  producing  sorts.  Daring 
a  bearing  year,  which  is  the  even  year,  there  are  as  many  apples, 
and  perhaps  more  than  are  wanted  .to  supply  the  market,  aod 
the  prices  are  consequently  low, — ^too  low  the  grower  will  saj, 
and  barrels  to  put  them  in  too  high  in  price, — so  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  sold  and  all  expenses  paid,  little  real  profit  remains. 

At  just  what  price  good  apples  grown  in  Massachusetts, 
properly  picked  and  packed  can  be  put  down  in  our  large  cities 
so.  as  to  pay  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower  we  cannot  exactly  tell, 
but  think  it  should  not  be  placed  below  two  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  possibly  three  dollars  would  not  be  considered  too  higb  a 
figure.  They  average  the  latter  price,  if  not  more,  taking  ten 
years  together,  for  good  apples  never  sell  below  one  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  some  seasons  sell  for  four  and  a  half  to  six  dollars 
per  barrel.  We  are  told  by  some  that  apples  cannot  be  raised 
at  all  here,  but  this  we  think  is  a  mistake,  for  we  have  never 
known  a  season  when  some  varieties  did  not  give  a  fair  crop  in 
some  localities. 

Others  say  they  certainly  cannot  be  raised  where  land  ii 
worth  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  this  we  are 
agreed,  and  we  would  not  advise  the  planting  of  apple-trees  o& 
valuable  land  near  cities  and  large  towns,  when  the  same  can 
be  profitably  employed  for  market  gardening. 

New  York,  Michigan  and  other  States  west  of  us  yearly  take 
from  our  pockets  large  sums  of  money  that  might  just  as  well 
remain  at  home. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  eminendr 
adapted  to  profitable  apple  culture  that  now  are  used  as  pasture 
or  woodland.  Who  will  say  the  hills  of  old  Berkshire  will  not 
yield  just  as  good  apples  as  can  be  raised  across  the  line  tbai 
divides  us  from  New  York  ?  Who  will  deny  that  there  are 
many  acres  of  laud  that  are  not  worth  more  than  ten, 
twenty  or  possibly  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  any  other  pnrpo« 
that  could  be  profitably  employed  in  raising  apples  ?  We  fnDy 
believe 'if  the  farmers  of  our  State  would  take  good  care  in  the 
selection  of  a  site  and  of  trees  of  good  varieties  for  tbeir 
orchards,  and  then  take  as  good  care  of  them  after  they  are 
set  as  they  do  of  other  crops,  there  would  be  no  complaint  th« 
the  apple  crop  had  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  one.    With  tlie 
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constantly  improving  facilities  for  getting  the  fruit  to  market, 
even  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  State,  let  the  farmer 
cake  courage  and  plant  apple-trees  even  though  he  may  not 
live  to  gather  the  harvests.  Such  orchards  judiciously  planted, 
and  in  such  locations  as  we  have  suggested  well  cared  for, 
we  believe  will  prove  a  profitable  investment  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way.  We  have  enemies  to  contend 
with,  plant  what  crop  we  will. 

We  cannot  be  sure  of  perfect  success  in  any  department. 
We  wish  to  remark,  as  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  varieties, 
80  that  tlie  crop  will  be  more  uniform,  and  thus  if  possible 
avoid  extreme  prices.  As  wq  remember  the  many  acres  of  land 
from  which  the  wood  has  been  stripped  and  that  are  now  com- 
paratively unproductive,  let  us  hope  these  may  be  covered  with 
flourishing  orchards  of  apple-trees,  whose  boughs  shall  bend 
beneath  their  load  of  red  and  golden  fruit. 

PEAB  CULTURE. 

On  the  subject  of  pear  culture  we  have  little  to  offer.  A 
great  many  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past  twenty 
years  that  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  markets  are 
likely  to  be  well  supplied  with  this  excellent  fruit.  After  long 
experience  and  careful  observation  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
pear  orchard  planted  on  suitable  land  and  well  citred  for  will 
prove  a  fair  investment.  The  money  will  pay  for  a  term  of 
years — ^say  thirty  to  fifty,  the  life-time  of  the  trees — seven  to  ten 
per  centum. 

Once  we  thought  pear  culture  even  more  profitable  Only 
the  very  best  fruit  brings  a  high  price,  and  the  very  poor  is 
wholly  lost,  as  poor  pears  are  not  salable.  We  would  not  dis- 
courage the  planting  of  pear-trees.  Let  every  owner  of  a  gar^ 
den  plant  for  his  own  use,  if  no  more.  If  one  has  a  soil  or 
location  or  both  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  fruit  and  can  afford 
to  wait,  then  plant  pear-trees. 

In  planting  orchards  we  do  not  advise  the  setting  of  many 
yarieties  ;  six  to  ten  is  all  any  person  should  set  who  intends  to 
grow  them  for  profit,  and  leave  the  planting  of  hundreds  of 
varieties  to  pomologists,  who  wish  to  try  all  that  are  originated. 
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Several  things  are  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  Tari- 
eties.  One  may  raise  those  for  home  use  that  he  would  not 
grow  for  the  market.  Size,  color,  productiveness,  quality, 
vigor  and  health  of  tree,  are  among  the  points  to  be  considered' 
in  the  making  up  of  a  list. 

The  pear-tree  needs  and  must  have  higher  culture  and  more 
care  than  the  apple-tree,  and  especially  those  grown  on  quince 
stocks,  the  latter  a  class  of  trees  we  do  not  highly  esteem.  As 
this  fruit  is  not  used  very  much  for  cooking  it  b  not  so  universally 
esteemed  as  the  apple.  We  believe  that  our  people  make  a 
mistake  in  not  cooking  the  pear  more  generally,  and  so  make 
use  of  even  those  specimens  that  will  not  bring  the  highest  price 
in  the  market. 

The  pear-tree  seems  to  have  fewer  insect  enemies  than  the 
apple,  though  we  cannot  tell  what  time  may  develop.  We  still 
think  pear  culture  should  be  encouraged. 

We  leave  this  subject,  and  briefly  refer  to  that  most  luscioos 
fruit,  the  peach.  The  peach  in  our  boyhood  days  seldom  fiuled, 
but  within  a  few  years  has  proved  very  uncertain.  The  trees 
under  the  management  they  have  received  have  proved  to  be 
very  short  lived.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  in  a  grett 
degree  by  the  selection  of  pits  from  the  best  and  most  hardy 
varieties,  and  by  growing  the  trees  slowly  and  thus  securing 
well  ripened  wood  and  greater  duration. 

The  peacli  deserves  more  attention  than  it  is  now  receiving  in 
our  State. 

The  cherry  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  profitable  fruit  tor 
several  years,  though  when  it  is  obtained  it  brings  good  prices. 
We  cannot  advise  the  planting  of  large  orchards  of  this  fruit. 

The  plum,  never  so  healthful  a  fruit  as  some  others,  has  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  owing  to  warts  and  curculios,  aud  veiy  little 
attention  is  now  bestowed  upon  it. 

We  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  small  fruits.  Until 
within  a  year  or  two  we  have  always  advocated  the  extensiva 
planting  of  the  currant,  both  for  home  use  and  the  maiket 
The  fruit  is  always  agreeable,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fidr 
prices.  A  formidable  insect  enemy  I^  appeared,  however, 
which  will  greatly  discourage  the  growers  of  this  healthful  iruit 
It  was  hoped  that  before  this  some  efiectual  preventive  of  the 
ravages  of  the  currant  worm  would  be  disc6vered.    Powdered 
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hellebore,  carbonate  of  lime,  air -slacked  lime  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  used  with  considerable  success,  but  still  the 
detested  worm  continues  its  ravages  to  a  great  extent.  We  still 
hope  and  believe  that  this  insect,  like  the  equally  detested  canker- 
worm,  will  disappear  soon  and  forever, and  would  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  currants.  The  only  way  we  see  is  to  keep  on  planting 
and  fighting  all  enemies  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Gooseberries  have  not  been  largely  grown  in  our  State,  for  the 
demand  has  never  been  very  large.  Our  people  seldom  eat  ripe 
gooseberries  and  the  sale  of  green  fruit  is  rather  limited. 
We  cannot  advise  the  extensive  planting  of  this  fruit  for  profit. 

The  raspberry  is  an  excellent  fruit,  that  is  highly  appreciated 
by  some  and  almost  wholly  neglected  by  others,  and  on  the 
whole,  does  not  we  think  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  It.  is 
true  it  is  not  of  high  flavor  generally,  but  yet  is  a  very  pleasant 
fruit,  and  comes  along  at  a  good  time,  soon  after  the  strawberry 
disappears.  At  thei  prices  this  fruit  has  sold  for  a  few  years 
past  in  Boston  market,  it  must  be  a  profitable  crop.  Good 
judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  soil  for  this 
fruit,  and  it  should  have  just  the  proper  management  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  A  mistake  has  been  made  by  some 
in  attempting  to  grow  this  fruit  for  too  many  years  on  the  same 
spot.  The  plantation  should  be  changed  about  once  in  four  or 
five  years ;  a  moist  rich  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  raspberry. 

The  blackberry  is  a  most  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit,  but 
difficult  to  grow.  The  plants  are  bad  to  cultivate  among  because 
of  the  thorns.  They  often  winter  kill,  and  the  crop  is  by  no 
means  certain.  We  think  there  is  little  money  in  the  black- 
berry.  Let  them  be  grown  to  some  extent  in  gardens  for  home 
consumption,  where  they  can  be  trained  and  well  cared  for. 

What  shall  we  say  of  grape  culture  7 

After  years  of  experience  we  say  just  as  we  have  said  of  pear 
culture.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  crop  is  a  profitable 
one.  There  are  many  choice  locations,  even  in  our  State,  where 
the  grape  could  be  made  to  flourish,  and  where  a  high  degree 
of  success  could  be  attained.  At  how  low  a  price  per  pound 
grapes  can  be  grown  and  yet  pay  a  profit  we  are  not  quite  sure, 
though  we  venture  to  suggest  the  price  of  six  cents,  and  that  is 
a  little  lower  than  this  fruit  is  generally  sold.  This  year  may 
possibly  have  been  an  exception.    Sheltered  hillsides  with  a 
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well  drained  and  rather  dry  soil  would  be  favorable  to  success. 
For  a  single  variety  to  raise  for  the  market  we  have  found 
nothing  to  equal  the  Concord,  though  it  is  not  a  fruit  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Grapes  require  but  little  care  and  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
field  like  hops,  where  nearly  all  the  work  of  keeping  the  ground 
clean  can  be  done  by  horse  power.  We  have  had  uniformly 
good  success  in  producing  and  ripening  a  crop,  and  regard 
grapes  as  more  certain  than  most  of  the  fruit  crops. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  excessive  pruning  of  our  natire 
rampant  growers,  that  some  have  advocated.  Those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  experiment  in  this  direction  will  soon  become 
satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  leave  more  wood.  The  demand  for 
this  fruit  is  increasing,  and  immense  quantities  are  jearly  placed 
in  our  markets  from  the  West,  so  that  were  we  not  to  raise  a 
pound  there  would  still  be  a  good  supply.  Growers  here  bare 
one  advantage  over  their  more  distant  neighbors,  that  of  saving 
freight  and  possibly  a  commission.  We  still  advise  all  who  hare 
a  square  rod  of  land  to  raise  a  few  grapes  for  home  consumptioD, 
and  those  who  have  choice  locations  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
this  fruit,  to  plant  largely  of  the  Concord  for  the  market 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  strawberries,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able fruits  grown.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  market  is 
never  glutted  with  good  strawberries  and  probably  never  will  be. 
They  are  such  a  universal  favorite  with  all  that  they  are  all  con- 
sumed, and  at  prices  that  afford  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  to 
the  grower.  This  fruit  requires  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  manore 
and  the  best  culture  to  yield  tlie  best  results.  It  sliould  be  the 
object  of  every  fruit  raiser  to  produce  superior  fruit.  Such  will 
always  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The  soil  should  never 
be  a  very  dry  one,  while  a  wet  soil  should  be  even  more  care- 
fully avoided.  The  location  should  be  such  that  no  water  will 
stand  upon  the  bed  during  the  winter,  for  it  is  almost  sure  to 
kill  out  the  plants.  Plants  should  be  set  in  April  or  early  in 
May ;  the  earlier  the  better  after  the  ground  is  in  good  con- 
dition. They  may  be  grown  in  hills  with  good  results,  but  we 
much  prefer  for  a  general  crop  to  have  them  in  beds.  The  plan 
adopted  by  our  friends  in  Concord,  which  partakes  of  both  hill 
and  bed  culture,  is  no  doubt  a  good  one.   Some  varieties  make  too 
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many  runners,  and  the  foliage  is  so  dense  as  to  seriously  injure 
the  crop. 

If  grown  tliinlf  they  need  to  be  mulched  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  Chopped  hay,  straw  or  pine  leaves  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  The  Belmont  growers  in  years  past  have  raised  this 
fruit  in  great  perfection  in  beds,  and  after  securing  one  crop 
ploughed  the  plant  under.  This  will  do  very  well  if  the  ground 
be  weedy,  but  if  not,  the  leaves  should  be  mown  off  soon 
after  the  crop  has  matured,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  with 
new  life  and  vigor  and  give  a  large  yield  of  fruit  the  next  year. 
From  a  limited  experience  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  this 
mode  of  treatment.  We  hope  to  continue  to  hear  favorable 
reports  from  our  friend  Moore  of  Concord,  who  has  adopted  a 
somewhat  peculiar  treatment  of  the  strawberry,  but  which, 
among  other  peculiarities,  embraces  the  mowing  off  of  the  plants. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  his  system  by  the  fine  specimens  of  fruit 
shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
the  past  season,  we  should  need  no  word  of  explanation  or 
argument  to  prove  its  entire  success. 

Fruit  should  be  sent  to  market  in  all  cases  with  the  hulls  on , 
and  if  possible  in  baskets  that  furnish  ventilation.  He  who 
grows  for  profit  will  select  such  varieties,  without  regard  to 
quality  for  the  table,  as  will  give  the  largest  number  of  quarts  of 
fruit, — the  Wilson,  for  instance.  Size  is  an  important  quality  in 
a  strawberry,  for  everything  else  being  equal  the  large  fruit  will 
always  command  abetter  price  than  the  small.  The  fruit  for 
market  should  not.  be  left  on  until  fully  ripe,  as  it  becomes  too 
soft  for  transportation.  For  home  use  a  very  different  selection 
of  varieties  should  be  made,  and  the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  well  before  picking.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  it  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  this  crop  unless  clean  culture 
is  insisted  upon.  The  plants  should  be  covered  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  Generally  coarse  horse  manure  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  hay  and  even  branches  of  evergreens  answer  a  good 
purpose. 

We  would  strongly  encourage  the  more  extensive  cultivation 
of  this  most  excellent  fruit,  believing  that  the  demand  will  be 
even  greater  than  the  supply.  The  strawberry  has  fewer  insect 
enemies  than  most  other  fruits,  is  as  sure  to  give  a  crop  as  any, 
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is  light  and  easj  of  transportation,  with  a  sure  and  readjsale  at 
fair  prices.    No  more  if  so  much  can  be  said  of  other  fraits. 

We  close  by  remarking  that  all  things  considered,  we  regard 
fruit  growing  as  a  profitable  and  pleasant  branch  of  borti- 
culture. 

Mr.  Sladb.    What  is  the  object  of  covering  up  strawberries! 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  object  is  to  prerent  them  from  freezing  and 
thawing  and  being  injured.  No  man  knows  better  than  yoor- 
self  that  it  is  not  extreme  cold  that  kills  many  things  iu  oar 
climate ;  it  is  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  For  instance: 
I  saw  an  English  ivy  here  in  town,  which,  wherever  it  is  shel- 
tered from  tlie  sun,  stands  very  well;  but  wherever  the  son 
strikes  it,  it  scorches  it  like  fire.  It  is  not  the  heat :  it  is  the 
freezing  and  thawing.  This  applies  to  the  peach,  to  tlie  althei 
and  many  other  things.  Whenever  my  strawberries  bare 
been  left  uncovered,  they  have  presented  a  half-kilted  ap- 
pearance ;  when  they  are  properly  covered,  they  come  oat 
as  fresh  and  green  as  when  the  covering  was  put  on  theoi' 
And  you  will  notice  another  thing:  when  there  is  a  tl)av in 
winter,  you  find  that  the  ground  under  this  pi*otectiott,  if  the 
beds  are  properly  covered,  is  perfectly  frozen,  while  if  joustep 
anywhere  else  you  may  get  into  mud  an  inch  or  two  deep; 
showing  that  the  covering  protects  your  strawberries  fromlbe* 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  and  keeps  them  in  better  cooditioiL 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  blight  of  the  Wilsoa 
which  prevails  in  your  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  a  very  singular  trouble  wbldi  affects  the 
Wilson.  We  must  have  a  better  variety.  I  think  oar  friend 
Moore  has  fe  seedling  which  will  prove  to  be  better.  I  hope  be 
has.  The  Wilson  is  somewhat  capricious.  It  works  in  ti'^ 
way :  sometimes  it  will  spread  all  over  the  ground  and  n»^ 
more  growth  than  you  want  and  present  none  of  that  ^^' 
auce  to  which  I  have  referred.  At  other  times  it  will  it^vi 
still ;  throw  off  little  oiT&hoots,  perhaps,  and  send  ont  a  runner 
or  two,  and  remain  iu  that  way,  and  this  blight  will  come  out 
in  spots  over  the  leaves ;  and  wliere  that  prevails  to  anj  consid- 
erable extent  the  crop  will  be  pretty  much  a  failure.  1  do  not 
know  of  any  remedy.  I  have  seeii  it  in  Belmont,  where  the 
Wilson  has  received  the  very  best  cultivation,  and  I  haw  teen 
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it  in  other  places.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
tliere  is  no  remedf  for  it. 
QuESTTON.  At  what  time  does  it  come  on  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  It  usuallf  comes  on  before  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  &nd  remains  during  tlie  season.  I  have  not  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly after  the  fruit  is  taken  off,  because  the  bed  begins  to 
grow  brown  after  the  fruit  is  taken  off,  any  way. 

Mulching  is  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  if  you  can  afford 
it.  I  once  mulched  a  pear  orchard  with  meadow  hay ;  it  was 
8omewhat  expensive,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  orchard.  But  there  is  one  objection.  Some  object  to 
shutting  out  the  light  and  heat.  That  is  the  only  objection  I 
see  to  mulching.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  such  good  pears  or 
apples,  in  flavor,  where  the  ground  is  covered.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  our  crop  so  forward  where  the  trees  are  mulched  in 
that  way  as  where  the  sun's  rays  are  allowed  to  strike  upon  the 
ground.  But  on  dry  soil  that  effect  would  not  be  seen  so  much 
as  on  more  moist  soil. 

I  believe  in  mulching  strawberries  for  another  reason :  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  them  clean.  It  is  very  disagreeable, 
after  a  rain,  to  find  the  berries  ripe  but  with  dirt  scattered 
all  over  them.  Pine  leaves  make  a  firstrrate  mulch.  Cheap  hay, 
straw,  or  anything  of  that  kind  answers  a  very  excellent  pur- 
pose. I  would  not  use  sawdust,  nor  would  I  recommend  the 
use  of  tan.  It  brings  with  it  a  great  many  insects  and  causes 
the  growth  of  fungi  among  the  beds.  I  would  recommend 
l^ves  of  any  kind.  Some  may  ask  the  question  why  I  do  not 
cover  with  leaves.  You  are  aware  that  in  winter  time  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  high 
winds  blow  the  leaves  off;  but  something  might  be  used  to 
keep  them  down.  I  usually  mulch  just  about  the  time  the 
plants  come  into  bloom ;  sometimes  a  little  later,  though  I 
should  prefer  to  do  it  before. 

Question.  What  is  the  best  manure  for  the  crop  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  free  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  well  composted  stable  manure.  I  apply  it  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  The 
heaviest  application  of  manure  I  ever  knew  to  be  made  was  six 
hundred  dollars'  worth  to  the  acre.  The  income  from  tliat 
acre  was  a  little  over  a  thousand  dollars,  after  deducting  com- 
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missions.  There  was  a  profit  of  ^00  to  cover  merely  the  labor 
of  picking  atid  sending  to  market.  Tiiat  is  pretty  hearf 
manuring  witli  manure  at  ten  dollars  a  cord  ;  but  I  belie?e  io 
heavy  manuring,  as  you  can  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  I  put 
on  my  garden,  where  I  raise  potatoes  and  market  stuff,  twenty- 
five  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
object  to  this  heavy  manuring.  One  man  was  cultivatiDg 
three  or  four  acres  of  strawberries  and  getting  about  half  a 
crop.  I  said  to  him  *^  Why  don't  you  cultivate  one  acre  and 
do  it  well  ? "  He  said,  «  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  replied, 
^*  Oo  to  Belmont,  where  they  get  eight  hundred,  ten  hundred, 
twelve  hundred  dollars  from  an  acre,  and  they  will  tell  joa 
how  to  raise  strawberries."  He  went  there  and  became  era* 
vinced  that  his  shilly-shally  mode  did  not  paj. 

In  order  to  raise  strawberries  to  a  profit  they  should  be 
highly  manured.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  manure  too  highly 
for  strawberries.  That  is,  I  would  put  in  about  all  the  manure 
I  could,  and  mix  it  sufficiently  with  the  soil,  to  have  my  pltuts 
thrive.  It  won't  answer  to  put  your  plant  into  clear  manure, 
of  course,  but  you  want  to  put  as  much  into  the  ground  as  it 
will  hold.  Farmers  understand  how  that  is.  I  have  had  good 
success  with  wood  ashes,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  get.  I 
have  used  guano  lately. 

Qqestion.    How  would  you  apply  wood  ashes? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  work  them  into  the  soil  as  I  would 
horse-manure,  and  the  next  spring  spread  them  on  the  suHice, 
just  as  we  apply  guano.  We  use  guano  in  the  spring,— sp««^ 
it  over  the  beds;  and  it  gives  a  healthy,  dark  appearance  to  the 
leaves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  use.  I  havd 
never  been  able  to  get  unleached  ashes  enough  to  use  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  determine  the  best  quantity  per  acre,  but  I  can  say 
as  to  guano.  I  apply  a  liberal  dressing :  I  should  think  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  rely  upon  that, 
but  use  it  as  an  auxiliary.  Having  used  my  stable  maoure  1 
use  that  to  help  start  up  my  strawberries  in  the  spring. 

I  have  not  found  the  best  results  from  superphosphates,  A^r 
the  reason  that  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  com- 
mercial  superphosphates.  I  think  a  great  many^of  them  a"^ 
frauds.  Right  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  used  the  saperphoe- 
phate  that  Dr.  Nichols  spoke  of  yesterday.    I  don't  waut  to 
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call  names,  for  I  donU  wish  to  injure  anybody ;  but  I  used  that 
superphosphate,  after  as  careful  an  examination  as  I  could  give 
it  without  analysis,  side  by  side  with  horse-manure,  to  ascertain 
the  results  from  so  many  dollars'  worth  of  this  superphosphate 
and  60  many  dollars'  worth  of  stable  manure.  It  is  sold  for 
thirty  or  thirty-two  dollars  a  ton,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
regard  it  as  very  dear  manure  for  any  crop.  I  should  only  use 
it  when  I  could  not  get  stable-manure. 

Question.  How  often  do  you  put  on  the  amount  of  manure 
you  spoke  of — twenty-five  cotds  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Only  once.  For  instance:  we  prepare  our 
ground  in  the  spring  and  the  manure  is  applied.  Of  course  the 
first  year  the  plants  cover  the  ground,  and  the  next  year  we  get 
a  fine  crop.  When  the  second  crop  is  off,  about  the  first  week 
in  July,  we  turn  them  all  over  and  put  in  another  crop.  We 
do  not  use  that  land  again  for  strawberries  for  three  or  four 
years,  because,  with  strawberries  as  with  other  crops,  we  must 
hav0  rotation ;  and  they  do  not  do  as  well  on  the  same  soil  again 
immediately. 

As  to  apples,  you  know  how  Mr.  Clapp  of  Dorchester  has 
raised  them  in  great  abundance  in  a  region  perfectly  infested 
-with  canker-worms.  He  has  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars 
"worth  of  Gravensteiu  apples  when  all  around  him  there  was 
not  an  apple  left.  How  did  he  do  it?  He  put  around  his 
trees  wooden  troughs  that  he  had  made»  He  had  one  set  that 
lasted  ten  years.  They  are  wooden  troughs  cut  out  like  a  gut- 
ter, put  around  the  tree  and  then  a  little  roof  put  over  it,  the 
interstices  being  filled  with  oyster-shell  lime  or  something  of  that 
kind,  packed  down  firmly.  Into  these  troughs* he  put  crude 
petroleum.  That  had  to  be  renewed  once  in  a  while,  and  once 
in  a  while  the  canker-worms  were  so  numerous  as  to  bridge  it 
over,  and  a  few  might  get  on  to  the  tree  ;  but  while  everybody's 
trees  in  Dorchester  (now  Boston)  were  so  infested  by  canker- 
worms  that  every  green  leaf  was  destroyed,  his  orchard  has 
remained  green  and  flourishing,  and  he  has  raised  fruit  right 
along.  It  is  true,  it  is  considerable  trouble  to  do  this,  but  it 
pays  abundantly.  Another  man  has  preserved  his  orchard  by 
the  use  of  printer's  ink,  which  is  better  than  tar.  His  way  of 
doing  it  is  to  put  a  strip  of  tarred  paper  around  his  trees  (can- 
vas would  answer  a  better   purpose),  and  over  that    spread 
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printer's  ink.  The  onlj  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  that, 
unless  you  are  very  watchful,  they  will  sometimes  bridge  the 
strip  of  paper  and  a  few  will  get  orer.  But  if  you  are  careful 
(and  of  course  vigilance  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  price  of 
safety),  you  may  protect  your  trees  in  this  way.  You  must 
look  out  that  they  do  not  get  over  in  any  large  numbers. 
Apples  can  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  in  spite  of  canker^ 
worms  and  all  these  other  insects. 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  will  endeavor  not  to  occupy  much  of  your 
time,  and  will  simply  talk  a  few  moments  about  some  of  the 
fruits. 

I  have  been  growing  grapes  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  now  five  acres.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  growing  Aem. 
Of  course,  you  must  comply  with  the  conditions  named  by 
friend  Hyde.  First,  you  must  have  a  good  soil  and  a  good 
location.  The  soil  to  grow  grapes  in  Massachusetts  should  be, 
of  the  two,  rather  light.  That  is,  the  grape  wants  a  warm 
soil,  and  heavy  soils  are  not  generally  warm.  A  southerly  or 
south-easterly  exposure  is  probably  the  best.  Select  a  slight 
slope,  where  no  water  will  stand,  and  where  yon  will  get  more 
heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  such  a  location  as  that,  there 
cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  growing  grapes  in  Massachusetts ; 
certainly,  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  upon  my  land.  I  regard 
it  as  the  surest  crop  of  all  the  large  fruits, — calling  the  berri^  the 
smaller  fruits.  The  grape  is  less  troubled  by  insects  than  any 
other  crop.  The  principal  trouble  you  will  have  from  insects 
will  be  from  the  rose-bug.  That  pest  you  can  get  under  after 
a  little  while,  by  picking  them  off.  They  come  into  my  field 
from  the  west  side  usually,  with  a  warm  wind.  I  generally 
pick  them  off  of  the  first  row,  and  they  will  trouble  me  for 
about  a  week.  Years  ago,  I  would  pick  off  a  bushel  of  Aem, 
but  now  I  have  got  them  under,  so  that  I  do  not  have  much 
trouble  with  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  planting  and  cultivation.  The  grape 
does  not,  in  Massachusetts — the  strong  growing  kinds  at  least 
— require  a  very  rich  soil.  A  soil  that  is  sufficiently  rich  to 
grow  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  is  rich  enough  to  grov 
grapes  like  the  Concord,  the  Diana,  the  Hartford,  and  the 
Rogers, — the  Rogers  being  oven  a  stronger  grower  than  most  of 
the  other  kinds.    I  have  found  it  impossible  to  grow  the  Diana 
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upon  rich  soil ;  it  made  so  much  wood  that  it  does  not  mature ; 
even  if  I  laid  it  down,  it  would  not  fruit ;  whereas,  upon  poor 
soil,  I  have  no  difficulty. 

I  plant  my  vines  ten  feet  apart  one  way,  and  seven  feet  the 
other.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  have  them  the  same  distance 
apart  each  way  is,  that  I  may  go  through  one  way  with  a  horse 
and  cart,  if  I  see  fit.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable,  here  in 
Massachusetts,  to  plough  exceedingly  deep.  I  am  satisfied  that 
ploughing  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  makes  the  crop  later. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  there. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  any  system,  no  matter  what  it  is,  or 
no  system,  that  will  keep  your  trellis  or  your  poles  on  which 
the  vines  grow,  full  of  shortrjointed,  well-ripened  wood,  will 
give  you  a  crop ;  and  no  matter  how  they  are  handled,  you  will 
get  two  or  three  crops.  The  difficulty  comes  after  you  have 
taken  off  three  or  four  crops  of  grapes.  Then,  when  the  wood 
has  become  old  and  a  little  crabbed,  and  runs  into  a  good  many 
shoots,  you  will  find  more  difficulty,  if  you  do  not  exercise  a 
little  more  judgment  than  perhaps  some  use.  You  will  want 
to  cut  out  some  of  that  old  wood,  and  get  new  wood  in  its 
place.  New  wood,  short-jointed,  well-developed  buds,  will  give 
you  a  good  crop.  Your  next  year'  crop  depends  upon  the  wood 
you  grow  this  year. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about  grapes,  unless 
it  may  be  about  varieties.  I  buy  every  new  thing  that  comes 
up,  and  get  humbugged  generally  ;  but  then,  I  rather  enjoy  it. 
I  have  found  the  Concord  almost  the  only  grape  that  pays  me  a 
profit ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  also  the  Hartford.  I  real- 
ized from  a  very  small  piece  of  Hartfords  that  I  had  this  year, 
which  came  earlier  than  the  others,  more  profit  than  I  did  from 
my  Concords,  getting  about  fourteen  cents  a  pound  for  two 
tons  which  I  had.  Now,  we  do  not  have  to  take  the  trouble 
with  our  grapes  at  Concord  that  the  western  folks  do.  We 
take  our  bushel  boxes  into  the  field,  pack  them  full  of  grapes, 
load  them  into  the  wagon  in  the  field,  send  them  to  Boston,  and 
sell  them  by  the  box  for  what  we  can  get ;  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  anything  to  the  commission  merchant,  but  take  all  the 
money  there  is  in  it,  weighing  the  boxes  before  they  are  put  up, 
and  changing  boxes  with  the  buyers.  Tliis  makes  a  very 
simple  thing  of  it,  and  one  quite  readily  done. 
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Perhaps  you  may  think  I  state  it  rather  strongly,  but  I 
believe  I  can  raise  a  bushel  of  grapes  as  cheaply  as  I  can  a 
bushel  of  potatoes :  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  In  Uie  first 
place,  it  is  no  drain  upon  the  farm  for  manure,  after  the  first 
start.  I  have  two  acres  back  of  my  house  on  the  hill,  wbicb 
some  gentlemen  here  have  seen,  which  was  an  old  pine  plain 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Ten  years  ago,  the  land  would  not  hare 
brought  ten  dollars  an  acre,  after  the  wood  was  off,  and  it  had 
run  up  to  birches  and  a  few  sapling  pines.  I  cut  off  the  trees 
and  planted  that  piece  with  grapes,  without  the  addition,  miod 
you,  of  any  manure  at  all.  I  have  never  put  any  manure  them 
since,  and  yet  I  get  all  the  growth  I  want.  I  would  not  hare 
you  understand  by  that  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  manure 
grapes :  I  think  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  it ;  but  while  I  can 
grow  all  the  wood  I  want,  why  should  J.  manure  ?  I  cannok 
see  any  reason.  When  I  begin  to  sec  the  want  of  manure, 
then  I  am  going  to  put  it  there  ;  but  while  I  can  grow  all  the 
wood  I  want,  and  get  all  the  fruit  I  want  off  of  those  vines, 
why  should  I  put  manure  on  ?  I  might  perhaps  say  further, 
that  I  have  grown  grapes  to  some  extent,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  require  manure.  It  is  a  constaut  drain  upon 
the  rest  of  the  farm  to  raise  any  fruit  that  needs  manure.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  grapes  which  may  be  raised  to  the  acre,  I 
sliould  say,  without  stating  it  high,  that  the  grape  runs  all  the 
way  from  two  to  five  tons  to  the  acre.  I  have  seen  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  ten  tons  to  the  acre  raised,  but  from  two  to  five 
tons  I  think  would  be  reckoned  a  fair  crop. 

Question.    What  will  they  be  worth  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  You  might  just  as  well  ask  me  what  potatoes 
will  be  worth  next  year.  It  is  a  hard  question  to  ansirer. 
Tliis  year,  the  price  has  been  lower  than  ever  before,  and  tiiat 
not  because  of  a  surplus  of  grapes,  but  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  spoiled  grapes  in  some  locations,  and  those  spoiled  grapes 
were  put  into  the  market,  and  the  market  broke  down.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  if  the  market  once  breaks  down,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  it  up  again  that  year ;  and  more  so  with 
grapes  than  potatoes,  because  grapes  are  considered  a  luxury: 
buyers  will  continue  to  buy  if  they  get  good  fruit,  but  let  them 
get  poor  fruit,  and  they  drop  off,  and  the  demand  lessens.  I 
have  averaged  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound — >that  is  alL    Bat 
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grapes  can  be  raised  fdr  three  cents  a  pound,  and  pay  better 
than  any  crop  you  raise  down  here.  Three  cents  a  pound  is  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,  and  I  think  grapes  can  be  grown  as 
cheaply  as  potatoes ;  they  certainly  can  with  me. 

Now,  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  about  grapes,  and  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  but  a  little  while  longer,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  strawberries. 

I  am  growing  strawberries  quite  extensively,  and  I  regard 
them  as  a  profitable  crop,  when  properly  managed.  Without 
any  particular  preliminaries,  I  will  say,  that  my  usual  method 
of  planting  is  to  plant  them  in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Whatever  way  I  want  to 
grow  them,  I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  them  in  straight  lines. 
If  I  am  going  to  make  a  bed  which  is*  to  remain  three  years, 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  with  the  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
tlie  Agriculturist,  or  the  Jucunda,  for  the  reason  that  none  of 
these  large  varieties  can  be  grown  to  a  full  crop  under  what 
is  called  the  matted-bed  or  Belmont  system,  it  is  the  best  way, 
because  in  single  rows,  with  the  runners  cut  off,  they  can  be 
made  to  produce  good  crops. 

The  greatest  success  that  I  have  rjBalized  in  growing  straw- 
berries, has  been  from  mowing  off  the  tops.  You  will  think 
that  is  a  pretty  rough  operation,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
not  once  in  twenty  times  can  a  man  grow  a  second  crop  of 
strawberries,  with  any  success,  particularly  under  the  matted- 
bed  system,  without  mowing  the  tops.  Immediately  after  you 
have  taken  of  the  crop,  donH  wait,  but  mow  them  all  over. 
Don't  have  any  nonsense  about  it,  but  mow  them  right  down 
close  to  the  ground,  and  then  rake  the  leaves  off  clean.  Sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  keep  your  bed  over,  it  will  not  be  half 
the  work  to  weed  that  bed  after  it  is  mown,  that  it  would  have 
been  if  you  had  not  mown  it.  Then  with  a  horse  and  a  small- 
sized  plough,  go  through  the  paths  and  turn  two  small  furrows 
together — in  all  a  strip  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  wide; 
then  with  a  Hexamer-prong  hoe  level  the  furrows  and  gather 
any  rubbish  in  small  heaps,  after  which  the  bed  should  be 
loosened  ^with  a  small-pronged  hoe,  and  any  white  clover  or 
grass  rooted  up.  By  doing  this  it  will  be  much  less  work  to  fin- 
ish the  weeding,  which  should  be  done  at  once,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see  what  a  handsome  bed  of  strawberries  you 
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will  have  in  a  few  weeks.  I  persuaded  mj  friond  Hyde  to  try 
the  oxperiment,  and  I  believe  I  heard  him  state  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Rooms  that  he  raised  the  best  crop  he  ever  grew. 

In  the  discussions  that  we  have  had  at  the  Horticaltaral 
Rooms,  Prof.  Russell  asked  his  opinion  of  this  practice  of  mow- 
ing the  tops,  by  Mr.  Strong.  Well,  the  professor,  who  is  very 
strong  in  his  opinions,  said,  '^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  and  contrary  to  nature.  It  is  all  wrong,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  don't  any  of  you  try  it."  That  was 
pretty  strong  language,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  see  how 
he  would  come  out  before  we  got  through.  He  said  it  wasn't 
scientific:  that  is  another  term  used.  In  the  discussion  after- 
wards, I  said  simply  tliis :  that  I  had  tried  it  for  a  series  of 
years ;  it  was  not  a  theory,  it  was  a  fact ;  and  the  answer  to 
his  assertion  that  it  was  not  scientific  was  this  :  "  It  is  a  fact, 
and  if  it  does  not  accord  with  your  science,  I  rather  thbk  your 
science  has  got  the  worst  of  it."  Then  I  took  the  groand  that 
it  was  scientific,  and  although  I  am  uot  a  scientific  mau»  and 
do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  of  the  kind,  I  undertook  to 
prove  it  in  this  way :  first,  that  when  fruit  trees  and  plants 
have  perfected  their  fruit,  their  leaves  have  performed  their 
functions.  Take  the  apple,  the  peach,  or  almost  any  other  tree, 
the  leaves  fall  before  you  get  another  crop  of  fruit.  They  have 
elaborated  the  sap,  perfected  the  fruit  and  seed,  which  nature 
intended  they  should  do,  and  they  have  got  through  with  tlieir 
business.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  strawbeny 
plants,  which  is  not  generally  understood, — that  the  roots  are 
perennial,  to  a  large  extent.  Those  roots  begin  to  die  immo- 
diately  after  the  fruit  is  produced,  and  during  the  season  most 
of  the  old  roots  die,  and  new  ones  start  out  directly  above  the 
old  ones.  Those  roots  dying  out,  the  leaves  exhaust  the 
plants,  which  the  roots  are  in  no  condition  to  support  Now, 
by  taking  off  those  leaves,  which  have  become  useless  and 
exhaust  the  plants,  we  simply  aid  nature,  and  thereby  do  a 
scientific  thing.  •  I  know,  therefore, — I  do  not  guess  about  it, 
nor  is  it  any  nonsense  or  theory,  but  is  a  well  established  bet, 
— I  havo  practised  this  method  for  many  years.  It  has  lately 
been  practised  by  my  neighbors  with  perfect  success. 

Question.    You  don't  remove  the  leaves  ? 

Mr.  MooaE.    I  rake  off  everything  I-  can,  at  the  start 
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Question.  I  have  heard  some  strawberry  growers  say  that 
liquid  manure  was  the  best  for  strawberries.  What  is  your 
experience  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Liquid  manure  is  used  by  exhibitors  at  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  to  some  extent,  to  make  large  fruit,  but  it 
would  not  be  convenient,  perhaps,  to  use  it  on  a  large  scale. 
I  have  used  a  cord  of  manure,  which  cost  $20,  from  the  pork 
slaughtering  tanks, — where  they  steam  the  heads  and  waste 
pieces  of  the  hogs,  to  get  out  the  grease, — mixed  with  five  cords 
of  beach  mud  to  the  acre,  and  had  as  good  success  as  I  ever 
had  on  the  light  land  I  was  telling  about. 

Question.  Do  you  ever  use  what  is  called  night  soil  on 
strawberries  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  have  not,  to  any  extent.  I  want  to  use  a 
manure  that  will  be  lasting  in  the  outset.  I  knew  that  this 
waste,  having  a  large  portion  of  bone  in  it,  would  be  lasting.  I 
use  stable  manure,  but  I  want  it  decomposed ;  because,  if  you  use 
barnyard  manure  in  anything  like  a  raw  state,  you  are  very 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  grubs.  I  do  not  have  any  difficulty 
with  grubs,  on  land  that  has  been  planted  for  some  two  years 
before  setting  out  the  strawberries. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  referred  to  the  difficulty  with  the  Wilson  straw- 
berry, in  consequence  of  its  not  running.  I  do  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all.  I  attribute  that  to  the  planting  out  of  the 
strawberry.  The  strawberry  should  be  planted  as  early  as  you 
can  get  your  ground  dry  enough  to  plant.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors run  a  furrow  along,  and  set  the  plants  on  the  side  of  the 
furrow.  I  think  that  is  a  poor  way.  One  objection  is,  that  I 
want  my  rows  straight.  If  there  is  anything  I  pride  myself 
on,  it  is  the  straightness  of  my  rows ;  nothing  would  annoy  me 
more  than  to  have  crooked  ones.  Then,  again,  I  can't  afford 
it ;  it  is  not  a  profitable  way  of  doing  the  work.  I  generally 
run  a  roller  over  the  field,  and  lay  down  a  line  that  will  stretch 
clear  across  it,  and  open  a  furrow  with  the  edge  of  a  spade, 
four  inches  deep.  I  generally  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  roots, 
and  then  set  them  against  the  smooth  side  of  the  furrow.  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  in  raising  strawberries  comes 
from  bad  planting.  You  will  find  plenty  of  farmers,  men  who 
are  so  anxious  to  get  along  quick,  and  to  save  a  little  time, 
that  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
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end.  They  will  put  a  whole  wad  of  roots  in  a  bunch,  and  of 
course  a  large  portion  of  those  roots  will  rot,  and  the  plant 
will  stand  stiil ;  it  won't  grow.  No  matter  where  I  plant  straw- 
berries, if  it  is  on  nothing  better  than  a  gravelly  hill,  they 
always  cover  the  ground  the  same  year.  On  the  hill  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  vines  planted  last  spring  now  cover  the 
ground,  and  are  a  foot  high.  It  is  simply  from  being  what  I 
call  well  planted  out,  and  the  cultivation  I  give  them.  That 
is,  I  keep  the  ground  stirred  ;  I  don't  raise  any  weeds.  I  have 
raised  just  as  good  a  crop  of  weeds  as  was  ever  raised  in  Bristol 
County,  but  on  figuring  it  up,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  iras 
about  the  poorest  crop  I  ever  raised. 

Question.  What  is  your  experience  with  reference  to  plant* 
ing  in  the  fall  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  do  that.  I  have  planted  some  this 
fall ;  some  new  varieties.  I  have  a  passion  for  raising  seedling 
strawberries  and  grapes,  hoping  to  get  something  that  will  be 
pretty  good.  I  think  I  have  got  it  now.  But  I  have  raised  a 
great  many,  with  which  I  had  no  success. 

Question.    Why  won't  a  furrow  answeri? 

Mr.  MooBE.  In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  get  your  rows  so 
straight ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  time  you  get  your 
ground  levelled,  you  have  not  gained  anything  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  Com- 
moiiwealth  have,  in  a  degree,  followed  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Loring.  He  has  suggested  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise 
half  a  dozen  crops,  the  culture  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  would  make  a  specialty  of  certain  things, — fruits  or 
vegetables.  I  know  that  this  recommendation  has  been  fol* 
lowed  in  some  parts  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  with  gocxl 
success.  Dr.  Loring  is  present,  and  I  wish  he  might  follow  up 
some  of  the  suggestions  he  has  heretofore  made,  which  have 
proved  so  important  and  so  profitable  to  the  farmers  who  have 
followed  them. 

Dr.  Loring.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  hazardous  for  me  to 
undertake  to  discuss  fruit  culture,  after  the  reputation  I  have 
secured  in  the  Commonwealth  as  opposed  to  fruit  growing.  I 
have  explained  my  position  on  the  fodder-corn  question,  and 
now  I  rise  for  another  explanation.    I  have  never  opposed  fruit 
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growing  at  all,  sir.  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  think  the  grow- 
ing of  apples  in  large  quantities  was  a  part  of  profitable  agri- 
culture in  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  when  I  assumed  the  ground 
to  which  you,  sir,  have  alluded  in  calling  me  out,  with  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  specialties  in  farming,  I  rejected  the  growing 
of  apples,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  belonged  so  much 
to  general  farming  that  it  did  not  come  into  that  branch  which 
was  specially  profitable,  and  which  you  could  pursue  here  in 
Massachusetts  with  advantage. 

Now,  let  me  explain  a  little  about  my  views,  and  about 
orcharding  as  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  I  agree, 
that  there  are  certain  localities  on  almost  every  farm  upon 
which  apples  can  be  grown,  to  a  certain  amount,  with  some 
advantage, — ground  that  is  not  fit  for  the  rapid  growing  of  the 
heavy  feeding  crops.  I  mean  by  that,  soil  that  is  not  too  strong, 
has  not  too  large  an  amount  of  either  vegetable  matter  or  clay 
in  it.  Soil  of  that  character,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fit  to  grow  apple- 
trees  on.  Shaley  land,  laud  around  ledges,  land  in  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  decomposed  rock,  and  a  great  deal  of  mineral 
matter,  and  especially  the  soluble  salts,  I  have  seen  used  for 
the  growing  of  orchards  to  great  advantage,  especially  in  these 
modern  times,  when  the  growing  of  an  apple-tree  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing.  Now,  wherever  there  ie  upon  a  farm  a  piece  of 
ground  of  that  description,  I  would  not  object  at  all  to  occu- 
pying it  with  some  apple-trees ;  not  that  I  think  those  trees  are 
going  to  make  the  farmer's  fortune,  but  because  I  think  they 
are  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  farnv  The  apple  is  a  healthful  fruit, 
and  whenever  you  can  get  a  crop, — which  you  cannot  always  do, 
— ^it  is  a  good  fruit  to  have  upon  a  place.  But  in  regard  to 
the  profit  of  orchards,  as  formerly  planted  by  our  ancestors,  I 
still  have  great  doubt,  and  I  think  the  doubts  are  well  founded. 
I  have  discovered  that,  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
same  doubts  were  raised  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  profit  of 
apple  orchards.  If  you  will  look  into  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
**  Code  of  Agriculture,"  you  will  find  that  the  rents  of  orchard 
lands  were  lower  than  the  rents  of  any  other  agricultural  lands 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  my  own  experience  and  observation  have 
shown  me  that  there  was  good  reason  for  it; 

I  can  illustrate  by  describing  the  condition  of  affairs  that 
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existed  on  my  own  farm  in  1856,  when  I  took  possession  of  it 
Tliat  farm  had  been  famous  for  its  orchard.    It  was  one  of  the 
early  orchard  farms  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  tre^ 
were  all  of  rare  quality.    They  were  nearly  all  of  them  imported 
by  an  ancestor  of  mine  from  England,  and  were  the  choicest 
varieties  then  known  in  England  ;  what  are  known  as  the  '*  Gar- 
den apple  " — I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  seen  outside  of  Essex  County 
— and  the  '^  Plckman  Pippin,"  one  of  the  finest  apples  for  cook- 
ing in  the  world, — a  large,  handsome,  yellow  apple,  with  a  blush 
on  one  side ;  its  acid  as  keen  and  lively  as  the  cranberry,  and 
perhaps  a  little  sharper.    That  apple  was  among  tliose  brought 
over,  and  the  reputation  of  that  orchard  was  abroad  over  all 
Eastern  Massachusetts.     All  the  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  in 
the  place  went  there  to  get  the  best  apples  to  be  found.    That 
orchard  was  planted  somewhere  about  the  year  1810.      It 
occupied  the  best  land  on  that  farm,  right  around  the  barns, 
which  were  large  and  ample.    There  was  one  bam  capable  of 
holding  fifty  or  sixty  cows,  and  the  hay  to  feed  them.     Right 
round  that  barn,  the  warmest,  the  mellowest,  the  best  drained, 
the  finest  land  for  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  especially  for  the 
growing  of  onions,  was  occupied  by  these  orchards ;  and  much 
of  the  best  grass  land  of  the  farm,  which  is  very  fine  indeed, 
was  occupied  in  the  same  way.    These  trees  had  stood  there 
nearly  half  a  century  when  I  took  the  place.    For  fifteen  yean 
after  they  were  planted,  I  find  no  record  of  the  produce  from 
the  trees ;  I  would  not  expect  any ;  but  meanwhile  it  was  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  the  trees  might  grow  thriftily,  that  the 
land  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  farmers  who  occupied  the  farm 
were  deprived  of  the  profit  of  getting  their  crops  from  the  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  barnyard,  and  subjected  to  tlie  ex- 
pense of  hauling  the  manure  over  a  mile  to  other  fields,  in 
order  that  these  apple-trees  might  be  kept  in  good  couditioD. 
Then  I  find  an  entry  in  tlie  record  of  a  certain  year,  after  thii 
orchard  was  fifteen  years  old,  that  the  tenants  paid  their  rent 
— which  I  think  was  $1,200 — from  that  orchard.     It  was  con- 
sidered a  great  feat  on  the  part  of  the  orchard,  that  it  had  paid 
the  rent  of  the  farm  ;  but  it  was  so  rarely  that  it  paid  the  rent 
of  the  farm,  that  they  thought  it  a  matter  wortliy  of  historical 
record.    But  only  every  other  year,  for  the  remainiug  years 
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until  the  trees  began  to  decline,  did  that  orchard  yield  anything 
which  was  considered  worthy  of  record.  Meanwhile,  the  trees 
were  manured  to  a  tremendous  extent ;  an  abundance  of  barn^ 
yard  manure,  and  a  great  quantity  of  night  soil,  were  annually 
employed  in  keeping  those  trees  in  what  was  called  a  good 
growing  condition.  About  the  year  1835,  the  yield  of  that 
orchard  was  so  great,  that  there  were  twenty-eight  hundred 
barrels  of  apples  barrelled  on  the  farm,  and  innumerable  heaps 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground ;  but  the  price  which  the  apples  < 
brought,  upon  which  the  expense  of  gathering  and  barrelling 
was  laid  out,  was  so  low,  that  it  was  not  considered,  by  any 
moans,  a  profitable  crop. 

When  I  took  the  place,  in  1856,  the  trees  were  all  out  of 
condition.  They  were  enormous,  as  you  may  well  suppose ;  they 
had  grown  as  all  apple  trees  grow  in  very  fertile  soil  which 
has  received  an  abundance  of  manure.  What  was  the  first 
thing  for  me  to  do  ?  I  had  been  told  by  old  Col.  Pickering, 
who  is  the  best  agricultural  authority  iu  Essex  County,  that 
bono  was  the  manure  to  restore  apple-trees.  I  thought  he 
knew  all  about  farming,  and  I  went  to  work.  I  cleared  out 
all  the  dead  wood  and  any  limbs  that  seriously  interfered  with 
the  rest  of  the  tree ;  I  had  a  good  many  of  the  trees  grafted 
-with  the  choicest  fruit  I  could  find ;  I  had  the  soil  all  round 
the  trees  revived  with  lime,  bones,  and  everything  of  that 
description  ;  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  those  old  trees ; 
I  had  a  respect  for  them  as  ancestral  trees,  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  next  place,  I  expected  to  make  my  fortune  by 
renewing  those  old  apple-trees.  Well,  they  looked  finely,  for 
about  three  years ;  everybody  driving  by  said,  "  A  new  man  has 
got  hold  of  this  place,  and  he  makes  it  shine."  I  thought  so, 
too  ;  and  by-and  by,  1  got  one  crop  of  fair  apples,  but  the  old 
vitality  was  not  there.  The  trees  would  blossom, — they  tried 
hard  ;  they  did  the  best  they  could, — but  the  "Pickman  Pip- 
pin "  and  the  "  Garden  Apple  "  were  small ;  they  did  not  grow 
rapidly  enough  to  keep  away  the  insects  that  infested  them,  and 
they  were  late.  The  crop  was  never  a  good  one,  so  that  the 
people  who  used  to  come  there  to  get  their  favorite  apples, 
after  seeing  the  orchard  Venewed,  went  away  and  said  I  was  a 
humbug,  and   the  apples  too.    That    was  the   result  of  my 
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attempt  to  restore  that  respectable  old  orchard,  and  that  is  the 
historf  of  the  profit  of  that  orchard,  one  of  the  finest  ever 
.planted  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Now,  do  joa  vonder 
that  I  take  a  little  exception  to  occupying  such  lands  as  those, 
right  round  the  farm  buildings,  within  two  miles  of  as  good  t 
market  as  there  is  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  apple-trees  tliat 
gave  no  fruit  to  speak  of  for  fifteen  years,  and  were  oldai 
fifty  ?  And  then  the  competition  is  with  everybody  else,  who 
has  just  as  good  a  chance  as  you  have. 

That  is  one  thing.  But  there  is  another  trouble.  We  are 
not  only  besieged  with  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  ererj 
man  knows  that  it  is  the  hardest  work  in  the  world  to  make  an 
orchard  bear.  I  have  had  a  hundred  men,  if  I  had  one,  come 
to  me  and  say,  "  When  you  come  round  our  way,  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  see  what  a  thrifty  orchard  I  have  got,— how 
well  it  makes  wood  ;  but  not  an  apple  can  I  get."  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  a  hundred,  perhaps  more,  orchards  in  this 
State  that  are  simply  jornameuts  to  the  ground  upon  which  thej 
stand ;  why  it  is,  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  recommended  root 
pruning,  surface  dressing  with  bones,  keeping  away  the  barnyard 
manure, — which  will  make  wood  but  not  fruit, — and  all  sorts 
of  things  of  that  description ;  but  somehow  or  other,  the  cjde 
has  come  round  in  New  England  when  the  apple-tree  does  not 
do  well  on  our  soil,  so  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclasion  that 
it  is  not  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  occupy  good  land,  on  which 
he  can  raise  annual  crops,  with  apples.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  while  for  him  to  occupy  his  time  in  fighting  worms  and 
insects,  when  he  could  be  engaged  in  more  profitable  business. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  him  to  plant  an  orchard  large  enough  to 
supply  him  with  what  apples  he  wants  for  domestic  consumption, 
and  a  little  early  fruit,  which  is  handy  to  put  into  his  wagon  as 
he  goes  in  to  the  market  in  the  morning,  but  beyond  that,  I  do 
not  think  it  wise  for  him  to  go.  The  wholesale  growing  of 
apples  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  profitable  branch  of  agricalture 
in  Massachusetts.  When  I  remember  that  the  West  is  pouring 
in  an  abundance  of  apples,  of  a  satisfactory  quality,  brought 
by  rail,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  farmers  of  New  Euglaild  can  profitably  compete 
with  them. 
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But  the  growing  of  smdl  fruit,  of  every  description,  is 
anotfler  thing.  Take  the  strawberry.  Every  man  who  has 
help  or  has  a  family,  can  find  leisure  moments  when  his  help  or 
his  children  can  be  profitably  engaged  in  cleaning  up  a  straw- 
berry bed,  taking  care  of  it,  and  gatliering  the  fruit  for  the 
market.  So  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  strawberries  struck  my  ear  very  favorably,  and  I 
was  exceedingly  interested  in  them.  I  can  add  only  one  thing. 
He  spoke  about  the  manures  for  strawberries.  I  have  never  . 
seen  anything  in  my  life  that  would  make  strawberry  vines 
fruit  so  rapidly  as  ashes.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  in  the 
room  who  has  tried  them  and  found  any  objection  to  them,  I 
wish  he  would  say  so. 

Question.    What  time  of  the  year  would  you  apply  them  ? 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  Early  in  the  spring,  on  the  surface.  I  never 
would  put  ashes  underneath  for  any  purpose. 

Question.    Leached  or  unleached  ? 

Dr.  LoBiNG.    Either. 

Question.    Upon  what  kind  of  soil  ? 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  I  have  never  seen  any  soil  which  was  good 
strawberry  soil,  upon  which  ashes  would  not  have  a  good  effect. 
I  mean  by  good  strawberry  soil,  a  warm,  not  too  heavy  loam, 
for  I  do  not  believe  in  raising  strawberries  upon  a  piece  of 
heavy  clay  land ;  they  will  not  do  well  there,  but  they  will  do 
well  upon  a  somewhat  light  and  warm  loam,  and  on  such  soil 
as  that,  I  am  sure  that  ashes  applied  to  the  surface  will  always 
work  well.  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  burying  them  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  I  think  they  need  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  order  to  bring  out  their  fertilizing  properties, 
and  that  they  are  dissolved  by  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the 
rain  in  such  a  way  that  their  fertilizing  properties  are  carried 
down  to  the  rootlets  of  the  plants  with  great  activity. 

Now  another  thing.  All  small  plants  require  warmth,  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  what  Mr.  Moore  said  about  the  amount  of 
fertilization  that  grape-vines  require.  I  noticed  he  said,  that 
if  grape-vines  bore  well,  made  wood  enough,  and  fruit  enough 
without  manure,  it  was  best  not  to  manure  them.  That  is 
true  enough ;  but  still,  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  burying  bones 
and  manure  four  or  five  feet  deep  for  the  supply  of  grape-vines 
was  entirely  erroneous,  and  for  this  reason :  the  roots  of  the 
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grape-vines  were  attracted  down  into  a  cold  bed,  which  was 
utterly  at  yariance  with  all  the  wants  of  the  plant,  and  espibially 
of  the  fruit.  The  grape  belongs  to  a  warm  climate ;  always 
grows,  in  northern  latitudes,  in  a  warm  spot.  When  our  an- 
cestors came  here  they  found,  as  the  old  historian  tells  us, 
grapes  that  would  rival  the  ancient  grapes  of  Eschol.  It  was 
always  in  the  warm,  sheltered  nooks  and  against  the  rocks  that 
they  found  them.  Now  to  attract  the  roots  of  any  plant  of 
that  description  down  into  the  cold  regions  of  the  soil  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  no  man  can  gainsay  it.  It  is  surface  dressing, 
therefore,  it  is  an  abundance  of  ashes  upon  the  surface,  that  is 
best  adapted  to  increase  the  fruit-bearing  of  grape-vines.  I 
think  the  same  thing  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  peach,  and 
that  if  we  will  adopt  the  practice  of  surface  dressing  all  the 
small  fruits,  and  all  those  delicate  fruits  that  we  are  beginning 
to  grow,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us;  not  using  the 
heavy,  fatty,  nitrogenous  manures,  but  such  manures  as  I  have 
described,  which  are  filled  with  soluble  salts  and  phosphates. 
I  think  that  rule  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fruits  which  we  can  now  raise  to  a  profit. 
That  we  can  grow  pears  on  quince  stocks  to  a  profit,  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt.  It  is  a  delicate,  nice  piece  of  business,  it  is  a 
matter  of  horticulture,  I  know,  but  there  are  really  few  farms 
upon  which  a  piece  of  land  fit  for  that  purpose  cannot  be  found. 
The  trees  need  protection  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  delicate 
fruit  in  the  world  which  will  bear  the  colds  of  New  England. 
So  true  is  this,  that  the  old  New  England  St.  MichaeFs  pear, 
which,  when  it  was  in  its  glory,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
variety, — I  wish  it  would  come  back  again ! — ^will  not  grow  at 
all  unless  trained  as  a  wall  fruit.  I  have  seen  it  trained  right 
against  a  wall,  and  a  very  curious  thing  about  it  was,  that 
wherever  a  stem  hung  out,  and  a  pear  formed  upon  it,  it  was 
split  and  cracked  under  the  influence  of  the  wind.  I  think  that 
peach  and  pear  trees  should  be  sheltered,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  farmer  in  the  State,  with  a  market  open  to  him,  who  cannot 
afford  to  grow  such  fruits  as  I  have  spoken  of.  I  have  always 
said  that  they  enter  into  the  specialties  of  New  Euglaad  farming 
like  the  cranberry  on  Cape  God,  seeds  in  Essex  County,  tobacco 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  jast  as  the  growing  of  vegetables 
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may  be  made  a  specialty  on  every  piece  of  land  near  the  great 
markets. 

Mr. I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  apple  and 

peach.  It  is  well  known  to  every  individual  who  has  lived  to 
'  the  age  that  I  have, — threescore  years  and  ten  and  upwards, — 
that  in  old  times,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fall  even  until  into  May,  and  sometimes  until 
the  latter  part  of  May,  especially  around  the  walls,  and  in  the 
orchards,  that  we  had  enormous  crops  of  peaches  and  apples. 
The  ground  was  generally  frozen  before  it  was  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground  considerably 
later  than  it  has  in  latter  years.  Our  orchards,  both  apple  and 
peach,  never  came  into  blossom  until  after  the  frost  came  out 
of  the  ground,  consequently,  it  was  later  in  the  season  before 
they  put  out  for  bearing.  We  never  had  much  of  any  frost 
after  they  came  out  of  blossom, 'and  consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  kill  the  fruit.  At  the  time  of  the  great  September 
gale,  some  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  trees  were  so 
heavily  loaded  with  apples,  that  when  they  were  blown  off,  they 
not  only  covered  the  ground,  but  laid  piled  on  top  of  each  other. 
If  apple  and  peach  trees  could  be  kept  back  now  as  they  were 
then,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  would  be  as  profitable 
and  fruitful  now  as  they  were  then. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  some,  I  believe ;  I  have 
heard  of  one  man  who  had  an  orchard  of  some  five  hundred 
peach-trees,  who  became  discouraged  with  it,  on  account  of  its 
not  bearing.  It  would  blossom  very  profusely  and  very  early 
in  the  spring,  but  produce  no  fruit,  and  by-and-by  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  cut  it  down  as  perfectly  worthless ; 
but  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  when  the  ground  had 
become  perfectly  frozen  and  hard,  he  turned  his  sheep  into  it, 
and  carried  in  a  large  quantity  of  what  he  called  rubbish  — 
straw,  old  stalks,  &c., — which  covered  the  ground  all  over,  and 
when  it  came  spring,  the  trees  did  not  blossom  as  usual ;  he 
thought  he  had  killed  his  trees.  He  did  not  cut  them  down 
as  he  had  intended,  and  when  finally  the  frost  came  out  of 
the  ground,  his  peach  orchard  bloomed  profusely  and  bore 
abundantly.  I  believe  it  would  be  just  so  now,  provided  the 
fruit-buds  could  be  kept  back.  It  is  the  late  frosts  which  come 
in  the  spring  of  the  year^  which  spoil  the  fruit,  not  while  the 
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trees  are  in  blossom,  but  after  they  have  blossomed  and  the  fruit 
has  set.    The  frost  comes  and  nips  the  fruit,  and  it  drops  off. 

Now,  the  experiment  can  be  easily  tried,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense.  After  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  cover  up  a  large 
circle  around  the  tree,  and  keep  the  frost  there  as  long  as  m' 
can.  Then  let  the  tree  come  into  blossom,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  have  fruit. 

Dr.  DuRFEB.  I  think  I  will  say  one  word  about  thecultiratioii 
of  pears.  My  friend  Dr.  Loring  has  referred  to  dwarf  pears. 
I  want  to  say,  that  I  have  purchased  a  great  many  pear-tree*. 
I  have  more  than  five  hundred  now,  and  I  don't  think  I  hare 
one  that  was  grafted  on  the  quince  that  can  stand  alone.  I  hare 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  tluit  our  soil,  at  least,  is  no 
place  to  put  pears  grafted  on  the  quince.  There  is  no  root  to 
it.  I  say  to  any  one  who  desires  to  set  out  pear-trees,  be  sure 
to  set  out  standards.  Then  I  want  to  say  again,  be  sure  and 
know  what  you  get  when  you  set  them  out. 

Dr.  Loring.    That  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  DuRPEB.  A  few  years  ago,  when  riding  on  the  Western 
road,  with  a  company  of  agriculturists,  I  remarked  to  one  sitting 
near  me,  "  I  want  to  get  about  a  hundred  of  the  best  kinds  of 
pears."  Said  he,  "  I  can  tell  you  where  you  can  get  somethiDg 
that  you  can  depend  on."  I  said,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  know; 
where  is  it  ?  "  The  reply  was,  **  Go  to  such  a  nursery-man»and 
tell  him  you  want  a  hundred  pear-trees  of  the  best  quality,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  them  ;  I  know  you  will."  So  I  took 
the  trouble  to  send  my  order  to  that  party ;  he  was  a  p«r- 
ticular  friend  of  mine  ;  I  had  been  very  intimate  with  him,  and 
I  thought  I  should  get  a  good  lot  of  trees.  ^  The  trees  came  to 
my  place ;  they  are  now  in  bearing,  and  if  I  told  tlie  tmth, 
I  think  I  should  have  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  four 
varieties  out  of  that  hundred  that  are  worth  raising.  What  is 
the  result  ?  I  have  got  to  graft  the  whole  of  them ;  there  is  no 
other  alternative  ;  that  is,  all  that  have  any  roots,  and  can  stand 
alone ;  some  of  them,  we  have  had  to  stake  up.  I  repeat,  tliere- 
fore,  if  any  of  you  are  disposed  to  set  out  pear-trees,  be  sure 
you  get  standards  ;  and  be  sure  you  know  what  you  get,— *f 
you  can.     That  is  the  great  difficulty. 

Now,  as  to  the  profit  of  pear-trees,  I  will  state  one  instanc?, 
within  the  limits  of  this  town.    I  have  tried  to  encourage  peo- 
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pie  to  raise  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  those  good  things. 
There  is  a  farm  lying  within  about  four  miles  from  here,  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  man  who  lived  there  set  out  a  little  pear 
orchard.  He  is  dead  and  gone,  but  the  property  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  last  year,  they  leased  the  whole 
farm  to  a  gentleman  across  the  river,  and  they  fixed  the  rent 
of  quite  a  largia  tract  of  land, — some  of  it  pretty  decent  for 
cultivation,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  costing  more  to  cultivate  than 
it  is  worth, — they  fixed  the  rent  of  that  land  on  the  amount  of 
pears  that  they  had  obtained  from  that  place  last  year.  That 
man  paid  his  rent  because  he  expected  a  great  crop  of  pears 
this  year,  and  he  had  a  large  quantity,  but  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  last  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  farm  could  be  let  for 
more  than  one-third  what  it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  that  orchard. 

Dr.  LoRiNG.    Are  those  standards,  and  how  old  ? 

Dr.  DuBFEE.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  are  all  standards.  I 
should  think  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  they  are 
growuig  finely.    Some  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high. 

Question.    What  varieties  ? 

Dr.  DuRFEE.  I  don't  know  the  varieties,  but  he  raised  a 
great  many  varieties. 

Now,  my  friend  asks  what  varieties  of  peach-trees  I  would 
plant.  I  would  get  the  white  peach.  I  don't  think  the  Craw- 
fords  fit  to  raise.  I  cannot  raise  good  Crawford  peaches  under 
cover;  it  is  impossible ;  they  are  sour  and  bitter.  But  get  the 
**  Early  York  "  and  you  will  get  a  first-rate  peach.  Get "  George 
the  Fourth,"  and  you  will  get  the  best  peach  that  I  ever  grew. 
The  "President"  is  a  most  excellent  fruit.  The  "Stump-the- 
TVorld  "  is  a  good  peach.  Tliere  are  but  four  or  five  kinds 
that  I  can  think  of  that  are  worth  raising ;  that  is,  that  I  want 
to  raise. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  remark  that  was  made  in  regard 
to  putting  into  the  borders,  of  grapes  large  quantities  of  bones 
and  dead  animals,  and  burying  them  so  deep  in  the  ground 
that  they  will  never  be  heard  from  afterwards,  unless  you  dig 
tliem  up.  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  this  practice,  and  1  know 
that  the  roots  of  the  grape  will  not  go  near  where  they  are, 
because  I  have  seen  it.  As  my  friend  (Dr.  Loring)  says,  if  you 
want  to  enrich  grape-vines,  enrich  them  near  the  surface.  I 
will  mention  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  grape-vines.    We  plant 
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them  inside  and  outside  of  our  grapery — one  inside  and  (hen 
one  outside,  alternately.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
remove  the  soil  inside,  and  concluded  it  was  better  to  take  it 
out.  I  think  we  had  enriched  it  as  much  inside  as  out,  for  the 
sake  of  nourishing  the  roots.  But  when  we  came  to  dig  down, 
we  did  not  find  any  root  there ;  the  truth  was,  the  roots  ran 
outside,  fhe  whole  of  them.  I  suppose  tliey  wanted  to  enjoy 
the. sunshine  ;  I  don't  know  what  else  they  were  after. 

These  ideas  have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  that  if  any  of 
you  are  going  into  the  business,  you  may  know  some  simple 
things  about  it.  I  wish  there  were  more  here  to  take  up  the 
subject  and  discuss  it.  It  is  one  of  great  interest.  I  tliink  if 
any  one  would  take  it  up  and  give  his  attention  to  it,  he  conld 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  If  you  want  to  get  peach-trees,  the 
best  way  is  to  go  to  Long  Island  and  buy  them  at  the  nursery, 
selecting  those  about  a  year  from  the  bud,  bring  them  home, 
set  them  out  in  pots,  and  then  cut  off  the  top. 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  What  Dr.  Durfee  has  said  about  dwarf  pears 
is  very  interesting;  but  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  E^x 
County,  of  setting  dwarf  and  standard  trees  alternately.  li 
is  very  difficult  to  make  the  trees  stand  up.  It  requires  as 
much  manure  to  grow  dwarf  pears  as  it  does  to  raise  a  crop  of 
mangold  wurzels.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  manure,  bnt 
they  mature  early,  come  into  bearing  early,  and  they  will 
really  come  into  bearing  and  go  out  of  existence  before  a 
standard  will  get  ready  to  go  to  work.  That  is  the  advantage 
of  trees  on  the  quince  stock. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Durfee,  in  reference  to  the  roots  of 
grape-vines  coming  out  from  under  glass  into  the  warm  light, 
where  the  sun  shone,  is  an  interesting  fact  also.  You  may  not 
all  have  heard  of  certain  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  the  glass  of  green-houses,  grape-houses,  Ac.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  modern  discoveries,  if  true.  Gen.  Pleas- 
anton,  of  Philadelphia,  tried  the  experiment  of  inserting,  in  , 
every  eighth  row  of  panes  in  his  hot-house,  a  blue  pane  of 
glass,  the  whole  length,  as  I  should  judge,  of  his  house;  and  he 
found  that  the  effect  of  that  blue  light  upon  his  vines  was  such 
that  the  grapes  in  the  houses  in  which  that  glass  was  inserted 
matured  many  days  earlier  than  where  the  blue  glass  was  not 
inserted ;  that  the  growth  of  the  vines  was  much  greater,  the 
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quality  of  the  fruit  better,  the  grape  larger,  and  the  crop 
earlier,  by  the  introduction  of  this  blue  glass  into  his  grape- 
houses.  He  explains  the  fact  upon  the  theory  that  there  is 
something  in  the  blue  glass  which  modifies,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  sun's  heat,  and  in  that  way  makes  it  more  advantageous  to 
the  growth  of  plants.  He  went  on  with  some  curious  exper- 
iments. He  look  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  put  half  of  them  into  a 
green-house  made  in  the  usual  form,  with  uncolored  glass,  and 
the  other  half  of  that  litter  of  pigs  he  put  into  one  of  his  green- 
houses where  he  had  the  colored  glass,  and  the  difference  in 
the  growth  of  those  pigs  was  so  great  that  in  t^o  months  those 
under  the  blue  glass  had  outstripped  the  others  by  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  He  then  took  a  sickly  buUcalf  (I  never 
saw  a  bullcalf  that  was  not  sickly  in  my  life)  and  put  him 
under  the  influence  of  the  light  through  the  blue  panes  of 
glass,  and  the  effect  was  wonderful.  He  revived  in  a  short  time, 
began  to  grow,  and  in  le&s  than  two  months  he  was  a  new  calf, 
regained  his  health  and  spirits  and  strength,  and  throve  as  well 
as  any  animal  could. 

Now,  this  is  a  thing  worth  considering.  The  experiment  is 
to  be  tried  in  Salem.  In  a  little  grape-house  that  is  being  con- 
structed there,  blue  glass  is  to  be  inserted,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  result. 

Dr.  DuRPEB.  Can  you  tell  what  effect  it  would  have  on  a 
sickly  child  ? 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  There,  it  comes  right  home.  If  it  is  true  Uiat 
blue  glass  has  such  an  effect  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
that  is  under  our  control,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  having  blue 
glass  put  into  our  windows.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  use- 
ful. At  any  rate,  I  am  willing  to  try  it.  What  the  effect  of 
this  blue  shade  is,  I  cannot  say.  I-  don't  suppose  it  can  be 
accounted  for.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  discovered,  but  there 
is  the  fact  exactly.  As  Prof.  Agassiz  once  said  to  me,  "  Science 
is  nothing  but  deductions  dmwn  from  facts,"  and  there  are  the 
facts.    That  is  what  Lord  Bacon  said,  too,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers,  themselves,  are  oftentimes  sur- 
prised at  their  own  foolishness.  After  selecting,  as  Dr.  Dur- 
fee  says,  with  great  care,  the  best  fruits, — apples,  pearo,  peaches, 
or  whatever  they  may  be, — they  take  but  little  pains  in  regard 
to  the  soil  and  location  in  which  the  trees  are  planted.    In  a 
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climate  like  that  of  New  England,  if  the  location  is  not  snch  as 
to  protect  the  trees  during  the  gales  and  high  winds  of  the 
spring  months,  there  should  be  hedges  planted  to  protect  them. 
My  little  experience  in  my  own  section  of  the  State  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  our  orchards  do  not,  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, suffer  from  the  north-east  winds,  but  from  the  sou tli- west 
winds  which  prevail  at  the  time  when  our  trees  are  in  blow, 
and  whip  them  almost  to  pieces.  In  very  many  cases,  farmers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  their  fruit  crop,  has  suffered  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter  months,  when  it  was  really  on 
account  of  these^  high  winds  which  prevail  when  the  trees  are 
in  blow.  Those  orchards  in  our  section  that  are  prote<5ted  by 
what  is  called  "  the  back-bone  of  the  cape,''  facing  the  south- 
west, have  proved  fruitful  and  profitable,  and  I  have  seen  other 
orchards  surrounded  by  hedges  that  have  done  well.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  while  we  exercise  great  care  in  selecting 
the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  we  should  also  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  location. 

In  most  seasons  there  are  apples  enough  in  Brewster  and 
Orleans,  and  that  part  of  the  county ;  there  are  in  Barnstable 
very  few  apples.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  are  crops 
anywhere  in  that  section,  the  trees  have  been  protected,  far  my 
own  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  a  crop  of  apples  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  DuBFEE.    I  do  not  think  it  is  any  object  for  anybody  to 
attempt  to  plant  an  apple  orchard  now.     I  am  very  much  dis- 
couraged in  regard  to  apples ;  I  think  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  raise  a  crop.     I  have  enough  slugs  of  the  canker-worm  lyiog 
on  the  ground  in  my  garden,  to  eat  the  leaves  of  all  the  apple- 
trees  in  this  city,  if  they  were  suffered  to  go  up  the  trees.    The 
number  is  perfectly  incredible.    When  I  say  there  are  thou- 
sands, I  do  not  exaggerate.     I  find  them  going  all  over  the 
county,  far  and  near.     The  few  trees  I  have  in  my  garden,  I 
have  tarred,  and  I  supposed,  up  te  last  year,  that  I  had  con- 
quered the  worm.     I  did  not  have  a  very  large  number  last 
year,  but  wherever  they  did  light  upon  a  tree,  it  was  death  to 
the  crop  ;  but  this  fall  they  have  come  in  greater  numbers  thaa 
I  have  ever  seen  them  before. 

I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  to  protect  our  trees, 
we  must  begin  in  time.    I  did  not  begin  soon  enough.    I  am 
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very  sure,  from  the  attention  that  my  man  in  the  garden  has 
paid  to  them,  that  very  few  have  been  able  to  pass  over  the 
tarred  paper  that  I  have  put  around  the  trees.  In  a  few 
instances,  where  the  rain  affected  the  tar  so  that  it  did  not 
stick  to  them,  they  would  get  over  it. 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  should  take  some  exception  to  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Durfee,  so  far  as  our  locality  is  concerned.  It  won't  do 
to  say  that  apples  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of  the  canker- 
worm.  Tt^re  are  no  canker-worms  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  In  that  part  of  the  State,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
land  adapted  to  apple-trees,  that  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
else.  Tlierefore,  we  find  apples  a  good  crop  to  raise,  on  land 
•  that  is  almost  barren,  or,  from  its  exposed  situation  hardly 
adapted  to  farming  purposes.  We  raise  large  crops  of  apples 
up  there,  and  find  them  a  valuable  crop,  and  shall  continue  to 
raise  them. 

So  it  is  with  pears.  There  is  no  tree  that  is  so  much  affected 
by  the  soil  as  the  pear.  You  cannot  raise  pears  on  the  sandy, 
gravelly  soil  of  Connecticut ;  but  take  a  soil  with  some  clay  in  it, 
or  a  good  loam,  and  pears  will  grow  there.  Although  I  agree 
that  pears  on  quince  stock  are  not  so  good  as  others,  still,  they  are 
good.  They  were  grown  in  that  way  among  the  ancients.  The 
ancient  Greeks  always  cultivated  the  pear  in  that  way,  and  it 
was  the  only  way  they  could  do  it.  It  grows  much  more  rap- 
idly on  the  quince  stock  than  on  the  pear.  The  practice  with 
us  is,  to  grow  dwarfs  in  between  the  standard  trees,  and  the 
dwarfs  die  out  before  the  others  come  into  bearing,  or,  at  any 
rate,  soon  after,  and  then  the  ground  is  cleared.  I  have  some 
forty  dwarf  trees,  and  this  year  they  have  all  borne  profusely, 
so  that  I  had  to  support  the  limbs.  That  land  has  been  in 
pretty  good  condition,  all  the  time.  I  always  top-dress  in  the 
fall,  and  mulch  to  some  extent,  and  those  trees  have  borne 
fully  for  many  years.  But  there  are  standards  which  are 
highly  recommended  for  a  great  many  purposes,  particularly 
for  coming  into  early  bearing.  We  have  the  "  Doyenne  d'Et^,'* 
now  recommended  as  the  best  early  pear.  The  standard  tree 
will  come  into  bearing  in  four  or  five  years.  The  only  trouble 
with  it  is,  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  heavy  bearer,  and  wants 
pruning,  and  the  land  ought  not  to  be  highly  cultivated.    That 
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is  followed  bj  various  other  sorts,  particularly  the  Seckel,  the 
Bartlett  and  the  Lawrence.  Almost  any  farmer  can  have  a 
crop,  and  there  is  no  tree  that  requires  less  pains  and  attention. 
Oood  trees  are  to  be  got  from  good  growers,  and  they  are  rerj 
cheap.  The  great  trouble  is,  they  are  not  planted  with  anr 
care.  Instead  of  there  being  a  little  hole  dug  with  a  spade, 
and  the  roots  put  in  just  as  it  happens,  you  want  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  spread  the  rootlets  out  in  a  proper  way,  and 
then  the  earth  put  in  and  carefully  packed.  A  tfee  that  is 
properly  planted  in  that  way,  the  ground  having  been  previoadr 
prepared  as  it  should  be,  is  half  grown ;  there  is  no  difficoltj 
about  it.  The  dwarf  trees,  of  course,  require  more  manure 
than  standard  trees ;  but,  after  all,  I  lose  more  trees  by  having  ' 
my  ground  too  rich  than  I  do  from  any  other  cause. 

!rhere  is  nothing  that  troubles  the  pear  with  us  so  mnch  is 
the  sap  blight.  It  is  a  different  thing  from  the  insect  blight 
It  comes  because  of  the  ground  being  rich,  and  the  wood  grav- 
ing too  heavily,  and  in  the  fall  the  sap  is  frozen,  and  the  tree 
killed.  I  have  lost,  for  several  years  past,  a  good  tree  almost 
every  year  in  that  way.  Therefore  I  am  particular  not  to 
manure  my  trees  too  highly.  After  giving  my  standards  good 
cultivation  for  two  or  three  years,  to  start  them,  I  do  not  give 
them  anything  more.  My  dwarf  trees,  I  generally  dress  evcrr 
year,  in  the  fall,  and  mulch  them.  I  generally  take  pure  ooal 
ashes,  and  spread  them  about  the  roots  of  the  tree,  aud  thee 
top-dress  with  ordinary  manure,  and  spade  in  the  spring. 

Then  there  is  another  great  difficulty  with  our  trees.    As  I 
go  through  the  country,  and  see  how  the  farmers  treat  th«r 
trees,  I  don't  wonder  they  do  not  grow.    Tliey  set  out  their 
trees,  and  then  raise  grass  and  clover  in  the  same  field,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  grow.    The  land  should  be  ploughed 
and  cultivated   regularly  for  several  years.     In  four  or  fiw 
years,  after  they  get  well  grown,  and  the  ground  thorougfchr 
cultivated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  any  crop  upon  it. 
After  a  few  years*  time,  if  you  have  nourished  it  enouglit  ^ 
land  ought  to  be  put  down  to  grass,  and  allowed  to  lie  6f 
several  years,  before  it  is  cultivated  again. 

I  think  the  pear  has  not  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  it « 
it  should  have  had.    It  is  a  fruit  every  family  likes,  when  they 
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can  get  it,  and  it  is  a  fruit  that  now  brings  a  good  price  in  the 
market.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  frait-grower,  but  I 
have  found  the  pear  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  raise,  and  it  is 
the  one  that  I  have  had  the  most  success  with.  It  now  furnishes 
me,  some  seven  or  eight  years  after  planting,  a  delicious  crop, 
from  August  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  they  will  run  for 
a  month  or  two  longer. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  said  about  the  pear,— that  it 
ripens  best  in  the  house.  There  is  hardly  a  variety  that  can  be 
ripened  well  npon  the  tree.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is, 
that  you  can  pick  them  when  they  are  comparatively  green  and 
hard.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ^^  Flemish  Beauty  "  ;  that  will  bear 
picking  earlier  than  almost  any  other.  Put  the  fniit  on  your 
shelves,  or  into  drawers,  and  it  will  ripen  up  beautifully,  and  have 
a  fine  flavor ;  and  in  that  way,  they  ripen  gradually,  and  continue 
along  through  several  weeks ;  whereas,  if  they  are  left  on  the 
tree  \mtil  they  get  dead  ripe,  as  most  people  leave  their  pears, 
they  all  ripen  at  once,  and  there  is  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  With  the  address  of  this  evening,  the  ex- 
ercises of  this  convention  will  close.  I  wish  to  say,  that  it  is 
customary  for  the  Board  to  hold  meetings  in  some  part  of  the 
State  once  a  year,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to  stimulate 
to  renewed  energy  all  those  interested  in  this  great  branch  of 
industry.  By  invitation  of  one  of  your  citizens,  the  Board 
have  spent  the  last  three  days  in  this  city,  and  before  leaving  it, 
I  desire  to  offer  this  resolution : — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Fall  River,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  for 
their  generosity,  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Durfee.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
community  are  due  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  valuable 
and  interesting  information  which  has  been  imparted  to  them 
during  the  last  three  days.  Especially,  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
you  have  my  thanks.  I  hope  you  will  leave  this  place  with  the 
best  wishes  that  our  prosperity,  of  which  you  have  had  some 
evidence  since  you  have  been  here,  may  be  continued  in  the 
future. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 
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Evening    Session. 

The  Board  met  at  7^  P.  M.,  to  listen  to  the  following  lecture 
upon 

WHAT  MODERN  SOCIETY  OWES  TO  SCIENCE. 
By  Db.  Gkorge  B.  Loring. 

Gentlemen:  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachasetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  public  lectures  and  discnssions,  is  dov 
about  to  close.  It  has  been  a  session  of  unusual  interest  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  illustrating  the  deep  d^re 
of  those  who  pursue  this  calling  in  large  measure  or  in  small, 
to  ascertain  the  best  laws  by  which  they  can  be  guided.  Tbe 
inquiries  and  deliberations  of  this  Board  mean  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  best  theory  and  practice  into  an  occupatioo, 
which,  while  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  industry,  has  too 
generally  been  conducted  without  well  defined  rules,  and  has 
puzzled  the  scientific  investigator  by  its  successful  cradities, 
more  than  the  deepest  problems  have  by  their  intricacy.  The 
success  of  agriculture  hitherto  has  been  owing  more  to  the 
fidelity  of  nature,  and  to  her  ready  response  to  every  reasonable 
call,  than  to  fixed  principles  and  accurate  systems.  The  strtmg 
arm,  the  steady  head,  and  the  industrious  purpose  have  pre- 
vailed. But  when  the  worn  and  weary  student  has  left  bis 
closet  for  the  field,  carrying  with  him  none  of  those  instinctive 
faculties  which  are  born  and  cultivated  beneath  the  open  skf, 
he  has  been  doomed  to  disappointment.  When  Burke  vith-. 
drew  from  his  brilliant  and  dazzliug  career,  in  which  he  had 
astouished  even  the  genius  of  his  time,  and  had  secured  for 
himself  an  immortal  name  among  the  greatest,  and  had  r6tired 
to  his  farm  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found  his  eye  too  dull,  and  his 
thought  too  vague,  and  his  judgment  too  narrow,  for  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  emergencies  which  met  him  every  day  and 
everywhere  on  his  f^irm.  The  weapons  which  he  had  used  in 
his  contests  with  his  fellow-men,  were  useless  when  brought 
into  a  struggle  with  those  obstacles  which  attend  the  changiag 
seasons,  and  all  the  various  conditions  of  soil  and  climite. 
His  statesmanship  was  a  brilliant  success,  his  farming  vas  a 
painful  failure.  And  from  his  day  to  our  own  the  disciplined 
mind  has  looked  with  envy  upon  the  success  which  has  atteuded 
the  exercise  of  keen  and  quick  perception,  unerring  judgment, 
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readiness  in  emergency,  and  steady  common  sense  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  agriculture. 

Now,  it  is  to  remove  this  trouble,  and  to  give  the  weak  a  fair 
chance  with  the  strong,  that  careful  agricultural  investigation, 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  business  of  farming,  have 
been  so  earnestly  urged  and  so  liberally  provided  for  in  our 
day.    I  cannot  tell  precisely  how  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  our  labors.    But  I  am  sure  .that  we  may  here  learn  of 
each  other  the  laws  by  which  agriculture  can  be  conducted,  and 
the  principles  which  we  may  profitably  apply  to  the  land,  and 
to  the  care  of  our  flocks  and  herds.    And  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  sure  prosperity,  the  domestic  happiness,  the  social  repose 
which  gather  round  a  rural  home  here  in  New  England,  or 
which  God  intended  should   gather  round    such   a  home,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  tastes  acquired  in  this  assembly  will  be 
wasted,  or  that  the  knowledge  acquired  here  will  be  useless. 
To  the  substantial  prosperity  which  agriculture,  even  in  its 
rudest  forms,  has  always  presented,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  have  always  been  accorded  to  the  farmer's 
home,  and  which  some  of  us  have  found  there,  are  now  added 
the  great  results  which  science  lays  at  the  feet  of  this  as  she 
does  of  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  in  our  day.    The  problem 
which  the  student  of  agriculture  is  called  upon  to  solve  is  how 
far  he  can  apply  scientific  rules  to  the  economy  of  the  farm, 
and  how  largely  the  general  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  com- 
munity can  be  increased   by  the  introduction  of  intellectual 
training  into  this  especial  business  of  life.    How  this  problem 
will  be  solved  I  have  no  doubt.  .  And  feeling  as  I  do  the  great 
obligations  wc  are  under  to  the  scientific  mind  of  our  day,  I 
shall  leave  the  path  which  you  have  trod  so  well  in  your  dis- 
cussions, and  ask  you  to  consider  the  mighty  efforts  which  man 
has  made  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  nature  for  his  elevation  and 
practical  benefit,  and  to  render  it  possible  to  establish  this  very 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  three   centuries  ago  would 
have  been  an  impossibility. 

For  the  practical  farmer,  we  have  discussed  the  various 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  management  of  animals  on  our  farms, 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  the  various  methods  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  calling 
can  be  secured.    The  subjects  of  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
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culture  seem  to  be  exhausted,  and  I  dare  not  yenture  upon 
either  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  here,  or  upon  still 
further  investigation  upon  matters  which  have  been  subjected 
to  your  own  exhaustive  inquiries,  and  so  remembering  that  it 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England 
which  first  introduced  scientific  principles  into  the  practice  of 
farming,  and  gave  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  his  first  opportunity  for 
useful  service  in  this  direction,  I  propose  to  lay  before  yoa 
the  steps  by  which  man  has  arrived  at  the  possibility  of  Uiis 
connection  between  science  and  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
The  way  has  not  been  easy.  Three  centuries  ago  the  educated 
mind  of  the  world  had  rejected  the  very  foundations  of  such  a 
connection ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  us  to  know 
the  process  by  which  this  scientific  possibility  has  been  reached. 
Now,  the  great  feature  of  our  day  is,  tliat  everywhere  in  culti- 
vated and  civilized  society  may  be  found  an  intense  and  serious 
effort  to  infuse  the  accuracy  of  scientific  investigation  into  all 
practical  affairs,  and  into  the  broad  foundations  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Turn  your  eyes  in  any  direction,  and  you  will 
find  the  most  powerful  human  intellect  engaged  in  this  labor. 

The  scientific  period  has  arrived.    The  profound  and  masterly 
minds  of  the  age— Humboldt  just  now  gone,  Agassiz  resting 
for  an  hour  only,  as  we  trust,  to  return  with  renewed  vigor  to 
his  imperial  career  in  the  realms  of  science,  and  their  great 
investigating  fraternity  on  both  continents — have  placed  science 
at  last  in  the  divine  regions  of  human  genius,  once  occupied  by 
the  poets  and  historians,  and  orators  and  philosophers,  who  so 
long  enjoyed  undisputed  sway  as  masters  of  human  thought 
The  prediction  made  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century, — a  prediction  then,  and  a  familiar  reality  now, — 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled.    Remembering,  as  he  did,  that 
^^  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  done  much  more  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  than  the  two  thousand  years  which  pre- 
ceded them,"  he  says :  "  We  have  therefore  the  satisfaction  of 
viewing  the  knowledge  of  nature  not  only  in  a  state  of  advance- 
ment, but  even  advancing  with  increasing  rapidity;  and  tlie 
universal  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  science  appears  to  promise, 
that,  as  the  number  of  its  cultivators  increases,  new  facts  will 
be  continually  discovered,  and  those  which  are  already  known, 
will  be  better  understood  and  more  beneficially  applied."    And 
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he  adds  a  word  which  I  quote  here  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  that  career  of  usefulness,  which 
has  thus  far  grown  with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its 
strengtii,  and  which  may  not  pause  until  its  cheering  influence 
is  felt  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  practical  science.  ^'  The 
Royal  Institution,"  he  says,  "  with  other  societies  of  a  similar 
nature,  will  have  the  merit  of  assisting  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  its  pursuit ;  and 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  general  introduction  of  phil- 
osophical studies,  and  from  the  adoption  of  the  practical 
improvements  depending  on  them,  will  amply  repay  the  labors 
of  those  who  have  been  active  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  associations  so  truly  laudable."  Not,  however,  in  the  two 
centuries  preceding  this  declaration,  nor  in  the  half  century 
preceding,  but  in  the  short  and  eventful  period  which  has  fol- 
lowed, have  the  great  achievements  been  made.  The  brilliant 
career  of  BuSbn  had  just  closed  ;.  but  Laplace  and  Cuvier  and 
Davy  still  lived  and  made  promise  of  that  wonderful  march  of 
science,  which  rose  before  the  mind  of  Dr.  Young,  who  might 
now  be  lost  in  admiration,  before  the  imposing  monument 
erected  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  his  distinguished  cotem- 
poraries.  For  now  it  would  not  be  the  labors  of  the  great  alone 
which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  admire,  but  that  ^^  deliberate 
and  concurring  judgment  of  common  minds,"  as  Lord  Bacon 
calls  it,  which  has  made  science  familiar  to  us  all,  and  has  filled 
the  highways  and  by-ways  of  society  with  its  life-giving  fruits, 
and  the  human  mind  with  its  invigorating  modes  of  thought. 

And,  now,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  all  the  blessings  which 
science  can  bestow,  and  by  all  the  promises  which  its  enthu- 
siasm can  make,  we  cannot  and  should  not  forget  the  severe  and 
desperate  struggles  it  has  been  obliged  to  make  in  its  upward 
progress.  The  cruel  agony  and  torture  which  have  visited  the 
religious  reformer;  the  poverty  and  contempt  and  despair, 
which  have  made  death  welcome  to  so  many  of  the  sons  of 
genius,  whose  immortality  is  now  man's  great  inheritance ;  the 
hard  and  unequal  warfare  maintained  by  those  who  have  fought 
for.  human  freedom  and  equality  and  right,  are  familiar  to  us  all. 
But  not  one  such  trial  alone,  but  all  and  more  have  fallen 
upon,  and  harassed  and  persecuted  those  who  have  endeavored, 
by  scientific  research,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind, 
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and  to  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Qod."  It  is  indeed 
difficult  for  us  to  realize,  that  against  the  theory  that  the  earth 
is  a  terraqueous  sphere,  the  wholq  power  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  have  armed  itself,  as  late  as  the  sixth  centuir ; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  fact  of  circumnavigation,  centuries 
later,  dispersed  the  ecclesiastical  forces.  We  turn  with  shame 
from  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  Copernicus  while  living,  and 
the  insults  to  his  ashes  when  dead ;  from  the  imprisonment, 
and  torture,  and  fiery  death  of  Bruno  ;  because  they  proclaimed 
the  great  scientific  fact,  that  the  earth  and  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun.  Our  hearts  are  moved  with  indignation  and  sorrow 
as  we  behold  Galileo,  driven  from  the  pale  of  Christianiu, 
denounced,  tormented,  forced  in  his  old  age  to  ^'  abjure,  cane 
and  detest  the  error  and  heresy  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  " 
— ^because  he  had  worn  out  his  great  life  in  studying  the  glories 
of  the  heavens  which  God  had  made,  and  had  taught  the  world 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  harmony  which  set  the  con- 
stellations in  their  places,  the  earth  did  move,  with  its  starry 
companions,  around  a  common  centre.  We  can  hardly  belief^ 
that  the  first  great  anatomist  was  exiled  by  the  lovers  of  ^  soacd 
learning,"  in  one  of  the  most  enliglitened  and  pious  courts  of 
Europe ;  and  we  hasten  to  forget  that  in  our  own  day.  in  the 
name  of  religion,  the  best  geologists,  men  of  exemplary  lives 
and  an  abiding  faith,  have  been  denounced  as  infidels  and 
atheists,  for  having  opened  that  volume  on  whose  stony  pages 
are  written  the  succeeding  chapters  of  creation,  and  the  great 
laws  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 

But  this  severe  struggle  between  science  and  religious  dog- 
matism, that  strong  fortress,  behind  whose  frowning  bastions 
the  most  fervid  religious  faith  is  prone  to  seek  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, is  small  when  compared  with  the  long  and  bitter  contest 
which  attended  its  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  intellectoal 
arrogance  and  pride.  Contrary  to  that  modem  theory  of  sdence 
which  would  dispense,  with  a  large  and  liberal  hand,  tlie  boon- 
ties  of  sound  learning  to  all  men*,  ^^  for  .the  relief  of  man^s 
estate,"  the  ancient  philosophers  assumed  that  the  object  of  aU 
learning  was  to  elevate  man  above  this  sublunary  sphere,  and 
to  fill  his  mind  witli  a  lofty  indifference  to  all  his  wants  and 
necessities  and  comforts.  "  Philosophy,"  said  Seneca  in  reply 
to  Posidonius,  who  inadvertently  complimented  scienee,  fi>f 
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having  discovered  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and  the  proper 
use  of  metals  in  the  arts, — '^Philosophy  teaches  us  to  be 
independent  of  all  material  substances,  of  all  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Tlie  wise  man  lives  according  to  nature.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  his  species,  he 
regrets  that  he  was  not  cast  in  that  golden  age  when  the  human 
race  had  no  protection  against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  To  impute  to 
such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a 
plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult.  In  my  own  time,  there 
have  been  inventions  of  this  sort,  —  transparent  windows,  tubes 
for  diffusing  warmth  equally  through  all  parts  of  a  building, 
shorthand,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  that  a 
writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  speaker.  But  the 
inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves ; 
philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her  office  to  teach  men  how 
to  use  their  hands.  The  object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the 
soul :  Non  est,  inquam^  insirumentorum  ad  ustis  necessarios  opi- 
fexJ*  "  We  shall  next  be  told,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  the  first 
shoemaker  was  a  philosopher."  It  has  been  well  said  that  in 
the  minds  of  such  men  as  he :  —  '^  The  business  of  a  philosopher 
was  to  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  with  two  millions  sterling 
out  at  usury ;  to  meditate  epigrammatic  conceits  about  the  evils 
of  luxury,  in  gardens  which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns ;  to 
rant  about  liberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent  and  pampered 
freedmen  of  a  tyrant ;  to  celebrate  the  divine  beauty  of  virtue 
with  the  same  pen  which  had  just  before  written  a  defence  of 
the  murder  of  a  mother  by  a  son."  But  it  was  this  style  of 
thought  and  speculation  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Seneca,  Cicero,  all  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
superiority,  which  enabled  them  to  transmit  to  the  student  all 
the  sublimity  of  thought,  of  which  finite  man  is  capable,  all 
the  moral  elevation  which  the  human  heart  can  reach,  all  the 
religious  confidence  and  trust  which  man  can  attain  unaided 
by  the  light  of  revelation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  through  so 
many  ages  they  should  have  exercised  supreme  sovereignty  in 
the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  that  great  minds  should  have 
followed  them,  and  little  minds  have  been  obedient  to  them. 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  this  a  misfortune.    For  it  were  not  easy  to  tell 
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the  intellectual  effort  which  they  have  inspired,  nor  to  eoont 
the  scholars  they  have  created,  nor  to  value  too  highly  the 
assurance  which  they  have  given  to  mankind,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  genius  shall  not  decay,  even  though  material  grandeur 
shall  perish  and  be  buried  beneath  accumulating  dust.  We 
are  willing  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  them  through  those  long 
ages,  in  the  darkness  of  which  their  lights  were  not  extingubhed, 
and  in  the  radiance  of  which  it  was  their  scholarship  which 
prevailed.  But  we  can  imagine  how  our  obligations  to  them 
would  have  been  increased,  had  they  and  their  followers  sub- 
stituted for  wearying  disputations,  an  encouraging  word  for 
natural  philosophy  as  the  foundation  of  useful  discoveries,  and 
not  as  a  subject  for  fresh  controversy  and  mere  mental  exercise. 
Nature  and  the  generations  of  men  can  afford,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  wait  for  light ;  but  still  the  hours  are  weary.  And  I  knew 
no  story  in  all  the  history  of  man's  intellectual  endeavor,  sadder 
than  that  of  the  one  great  scientist  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
blinded  by  the  lustre  of  scholasticism,  and  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  rigors  of  ecclesiasticism,  struggled  in  vain  to  emancipate 
practical  science,  and  left  behind  him  his  own  hints  as  a  guide, 
and  his  own  failure  as  a  warning  to  his  great  namesake,  who, 
coming  after  him,  fell  on  more  fortunate  times.  We  are  told 
that  when  Roger  Bacon  in  1231,  studied  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy,  and  impoverished  himself  and  his  friends  in 
purchasing  the  most  costly  instruments  of  his  times,  experi- 
mental philosophy  was  little  in  vogue,  and  his  researches  excited 
the  hostility  of  his  fellows.  He  was  a  devoted  student  of  Aris- 
totle and  all  his  commentators  in  every  language ;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  to  carry  the  teachings  of  this  great  philosopher 
into  practical  science,  at  a  time  when  all  science  was  considered 
no  better  than  heresy,  and  its  results  no  better  than  magic. 
His  writings  were  condemned ;  in  his  old  age  he  was  imprisoned ; 
and  he  died  in  neglect.  He  was  the  great  anticipator  ot  scienoe 
and  the  scientific  age,  which  dawned  upon  the  world  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death.  He  conceived  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope,  and  knew  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  witness  the  glorious  revelations  of  the  one,  nor  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  other.  With  his  mind  filled  with  visions 
of  scientific  grandeur,  he  could  get  but  little  farther  than  to 
declare  that  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  torpor  and  ignoranoe 
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of  the  era  in  which  helived,  were  too  much  blind  confidence 
in  authority,  too  much  respect  for  custom,  too  much  regard 
for  popular  prejudice,  and  too  much  conceited  selfishness,  which 
induces  one  to  regard  as  dangerous  and  puerile  whatever  he 
does  not  know.  But  he  '^  claimed  for  human  reason  the  right 
to  exercise  a  severe  control  over  all  the  doctrines  submitted  to 
its  approbation  ;  he  insists  upon  the  dignity  and  the  importance 
of  the  sciences,  none  of  which  are  to  be  proscribed,  and  all  of 
which  are  to  be  cultivated ;  and  he  establishes  experience  rather 
than  reasoning  as  the  proper  method  of  research."  And  so 
this  great  man  surrendered,  leaving  behind  him  only  his  appeal 
for  intellectual  progress,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  more 
defiant  and  revolutionary  age  of  great  discoveries,  and  popular 
assertion,  and  religious  reform,  and  emancipated  science. 
Tliree  centuries  passed  away  before  his  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 
And  now  the  great  struggle  commenced.  Men  still  be- 
lieved with  Plato  that  science  was  a  mere  intellectual  exercise 
and  amusement;  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  was  not  intended 
for  any  practical  service  in  life,  but  to  habituate  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  pure  truth ;  that  mathematics  applied  to 
any  purpose  of  vulgar  utility  became  a  low  craft,  as  he  called 
it,  fit  only  for  carpenters  and  wheelwrights ;  and  was  no  longer 
a  noble  science  ^^  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  of  abstract, 
essential,  eternal  truth ;  that  the  use  of  astronomy  is  not  to 
add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  life,  but  to  assist  in  raising  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which  are  to  be  perceived 
by  the  pure  intellect  alone ; "  that  the  science  of  medicine 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  whose  constitutions  are  good, 
and  not  to  those  who  by  inheritance,  or  excess,  or  exposure,  or 
accident,  have  become  so  permanently  enfeebled  that  their 
beads  grow  giddy  and  full  when  exerted  in  the  studious  con- 
templation of  divine  philosophy, —  the  remedy  for  feeble  consti- 
tutions being  death ;  that  the  science  of  legislation  was  based 
upon  abstract  virtue,  and  not  upon  that  practical  wisdom  which 
would  prevent  and  refom  crime,  and  build  up  a  state  upon  the 
principles  of  patriotism,  and  honesty,  and  courage,  and  honor, 
and  furnish  the  highest  faculties  of  man  an  opportunity  to  exert 
themselves  '^  without  being  molested  or  insulted  for  it,"  as  Gen. 
Grant  said  in  his  memorable  conversation  with  Judge  Hoar. 
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But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  Francis  BaooD, 
who  now  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  great  scientific  reTola- 
tion,  begun  by  him,  and  carried  on  in  our  day  by  the  devotees 
of  science  everywhere*  Eutertaining  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  times,  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  and  moving  by  his  own  natural  forces  along  the 
same  high  plane  of  thought  which  they  occupied,  he  stooped 
down  and  lifted  into  their  august  presence  that  useful  and 
manly  and  homely  attribute  known  as  common  sense.  To  he 
a  philosopher  meant  with  him  to  be  the  most  useful  man  in  the 
world ;  and  so  to  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having  invented, 
methodized,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  perfected  the  general 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science  by  the  only  sure 
method  of  experiment.  ^^  Instead  of  hypotheses  he  asked  for 
facts,  gathered  laboriously  from  the  watch  of  nature's  cUent 
revolutions,  or  extorted  skilfully  by  instruments  and  trials,  and 
carried  forward  by  careful  generalizations  from  the  world  of  the 
known  to  the  unknown."  He  reasoned  always  from  causes  to 
effects ;  and  so  impatient  was  his  mind  of  mere  abstractjoos, 
that  he  never  rested  until  he  had  brought  his  conclusions  to 
some  practical  benefit.  ^^He  clearly,  for  instance,  oooeeived 
of  a  thermometer ;  he  instituted  ingenious  experiments  on  the 
compressibility  of  bodies,  and  on  the  density  and  weight  of  air ; 
he  suggested  chemical  processes ;  he  suspected  the  law  of  univn- 
sal  attraction,  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Newton  ;  he  foresaw 
the  true  explication  of  the  tides,  and  the  cause  of  colors,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  manner  in  which  bodies,  owing  to  their  diflte^ 
eut  texture,  reflect  the  rays  of  light."  Ask  a  follower  of  Bacoa, 
we  are  told,  what  the  new  philosophy  as  it  was  called  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  has  effected  for  mankind,  and  bis 
answer  is  ready :  —  ^'  It  has  lengthened  life  ;  it  has  mitigated 
pain  ;  it  has  extinguished  diseases  ;  it  has  increased  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  tlie  mariner;  it  has 
furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivos 
and  estuaries,  with  bridges  of  form  i\pknown  to  our  fathers ; 
it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth  ; 
it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendor  of  the  day ;  it 
has  extended  the  range  of  human  vision  ;  it  has  multiplied  the 
power  of  the  human  muscle  ;  it  has  accelerated  motion  ;  it  has 
annihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspond* 
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ence,  all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  business  ;  it  has  enabled 
man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air, 
to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to 
traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and 
the  ocean  in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind.  These  are  but 
a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruits.  For  it  is  a  philosophy 
which  never  rests,  which  has  never  attained  it,  which  is  never 
perfect.  Its  law  is  progress.  A  point  which  yesterday  was 
invisible  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting-point  to- 
morrow." 

I  have  said  that  Lord  Bacon  endeavored  to  found  his  theory 
of  philosophy  on  common  sense ; — I  think  he  establibbed  the 
process  by  which  he  could  reach  the  highest  philosopbical  truth, 
upon  the  principles  of  common  honesty.  He  proposed  no  new 
method  of  reasoning.  The  danger  and  weakness  of  syllogism 
were  discovered  long  before  he  was  born  ;  the  value  of  induc- 
tion had  been  recognized  by  scholastic  and  scientist  for  cen* 
turies.  But  Bacon  realized  that  a  process  of  induction  which 
failed  to  recognize  all  existing  and  possible  facts,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  is  as  fatal  to  truth  and  sound  philosoplty  as 
a  syllogism  which,  unmindful  of  the  fallacy  of  accidents,  proves 
that  we  eat  raw  meat : — '^  we  buy  raw  meat  in  the  market ;  what 
we  buy  in  the  market  we  eat:  therefore  we  eat  raw  meat." 
He  knew  well  that  the  inventor  and  discoverer  who  would  arrive 
at  any  conclusion,  valuable  to  himself  and  mankind,  or  the 
scientific  explorer  who  would  open  new  paths  to  useful  knowl- 
edge, could  not  afford  to  shut  his  eyes  to  any  facts  or  phenomena 
connected  with  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  He  felt 
that  the  recognition  of  error  and  failure  is  as  important  in  all 
investigation  as  the  recognition  of  truth.  He  turned  the  process 
of  induction,  therefore,  from  the  scholastic  business  of  making 
a  good  syllogism,  perhaps  of  no  value  whatever,  to  the  phil- 
osophical business  of  making  a  great  discovery,  or  arriving  at 
a  great  truth,  invaluable  to  millions  of  the  sons  of  men  toiling 
to  elevate  themselves  into  the  highest  regions  of  civilization, 
-with  all  their  mortal  necessities  and  their  immortal  aspirations. 
Be  was  as  impatient  of  fallacy,  as  he  was  of  an  accumulation 
of  facts  from  which  no  principles  could  be  deduced,  and  so  he 
tbrew  aside  the  books  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  because  they 
taught  nothing  for  the  discovery  of  useful  truth ;  and  he  burnt 
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the  books  of  the  ancient  farmers,  because  thef  laid  down  no 
laws,  and  could  therefore  be  of  no  use  to  any  man.  How  he 
would  have  rejoiced  in  Franklin  who  caught,  and  Morse  who 
used  the  lightning ;  in  Brancas  who  discovered  the  power  of 
steam,  and  Watt  and  Fulton  who  applied  it ;  in  James  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  who  invented  tile  drainage,  and  in  John  Johnston, 
of  New  York,  who  has  employed  it  in  a  successful  warfare 
against  drought  and  flood,  and  the  wheat-midge;  in  Count 
Rumford,  who,  having  made  a  profound  study  of  ilie  theory  of 
heat,  set  himself  at  work  inventing  fire-places,  and  grates,  and 
ovens,  and  cooking-ranges,  and  founded  a  professorship  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  art  of  living ;  in  Agassiz,  who, 
having  studied  botany  with  Martins,  and  the  embryonic  devel- 
opment of  animals  with  Dollinger,  and  the  principles  of  clas- 
sification with  Oken,  and  zoology  with  Cuvier,  joined  hands 
with  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  in  their  investigations  of 
soils,  and  crops,  and  animals,  and  taught  the  fish  commissioners 
of  Massachusetts  how  to  stock  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  that 
industrious  and  enterprising  Commonwealth !  What  an  admi- 
rable professor  in  a  school  of  technology  Bacon  would  have 
made!  What  an  efficient  and  accomplished  president  of  a 
model  agricultural  college ! 

When  Lord  Bacon  introduced  the  demands  of  common  sense, 
and  the  principles  of  common  honesty,  into  philosophical  reason- 
ing and  investigation,  when  the  student  of  nature  adopted  the 
motto  of  ^^  Nullus  in  verba^^  and  listened  only  to  the  result 
of  experiments,  or  to  ther  unerring  mathematical  dedocuoa 
from  those  results,  then  the  temple  of  science  was  raised  with 
rapidity  and  triumph,  by  the  accumulation  of  facts  upon  facts, 
which  were  firmly  cemented  by  the  strictest  reasoning.  And 
then  the  emancipation  of  science  was  achieved,  and  that  strug- 
gle began  which,  in  various  forms,  has  continued  to  this  day. 
And  what  an  era  of  emancipation  was  that  in  which  Bacon 
wrought !  Everywhere  the  bonds  which  had  bound  man*s  soul 
seemed  to  be  breaking.  Between  the  birth  and  death  of  Bucou, 
America  opened  her  arms,  to  receive  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted. The  Huguenots  brought  their  protesting  faith  to  our 
southern  shores.  The  Puritans,  who  had  kindled  and  pro- 
served  the  "  precious  spark  of  liberty "  in  England,  having 
sought  shelter  in  vain  in  tlie  Old  World,  braved  the  dangers  of 
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an  almost  unknown  sea,  defying  with  their  fervid  hearts  the 
freezing  storms  of  winter,  and  the  still  more  freezing  storms  of 
man's  bigotry  and  persecution,  and  planted  popular  right  and 
independent  Christian  worship  in  the  New  World,  and  gave 
an  immortal  soul  to  the  empire  of  human  equality  on  this  con- 
tinent In  the  world  of  thought  Shakspeare  performed  his 
divine  and  undying  work.  In  the  world  of  science,  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  Drebel  invented  the 
thermometer;  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer;  and  Eepler 
erected  as  a  monument  to  his  genius,  the  **  Astronomia  nova 
celestis.**  It  was  the.  era  of  mental  and  moral  protests  and 
assertions,  from  which  our  own  great  privileges  and  opportu- 
nities have  sprung. 

From  that  period,  the  struggle  which  science  had  so  long 
carried  on  against  bigotry  and  intellectual  arrogance,  has  been 
conducted,  with  a  spirit  of  "audacity  and  sobriety"  worthy  of 
its  great  master,  against  the  natural  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  finite  man,  in  his  endeavors  to  comprehend  and  employ 
the  works  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Once  free,  science  has  not  been 
disheartened  in  her  career  of  usefulness  and  honor.  What  an 
army  of  martyrs  does  she  already  present  for  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  mankind !  Amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  moun- 
tain heights,  in  the  awful  solitudes  that  surround  the  poles,  in 
the  smothering  damps  of  unfathomable  mines,  scorched  and 
stricken  down  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  poisoned  by 
miasmas,  stifled  by  the  fatal  gases  of  the  laboratory,  wasted  by 
long  toil  over  the  intricate  and  wonderful  structure  of  the 
human  body,  the  sons  of  science  have  bravely  and  nobly  per- 
ished, that  man  might  be  brought  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  that  creation  of  which  he  has  been  made  lord  and  master. 
Clothed  now  with  the  heroism  and  self  sacrifice  which  ennoble 
every  great  and  good  cause  in  which  man  can  engage,  science 
goes  on  from  achievement  to  achievement,  and  will  continue  to 
go  on  until  she  reaches  that  boundary  which  is  drawn  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  and  beyond  which  we  "  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight." 

That  this  path  lies  before  her,  who  can  doubt?  In  the 
material  world  which  lies  all  around  us,  in  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  and  from  which  we  draw  our  very  existence,  are  con- 
stantly recurring  phenomena,  which  have  thus  far  seemed  to 
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defy  all  human  ingenuity  to  comprehend  or  control.  Bot  one 
by  one  they  are  explored,  until  what  before  was  dark,  seems 
illumined  by  a  radiance  almost  divine.  To  all  of  us,  for  iDstanoa, 
has  been  brought  home,  the  sad  and  sudden  and  distressing 
calamity,  ^Hhe  terror  which  walketh  in  darknesa,  and  the 
destruction  which  wasteth  at  noon-day."  Stricken  homes  and 
wasted  fields  are  too  familiar  to  all  men.  And  man  seems 
to  have  been  powerless,  thus  far,  in  anticipating  oir  present- 
ing the  ravages  of  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics,  or  of 
destroying  the  swarms  of  destructive  insects  which  invade  his 
crops.  And  now  Mr.  Huxley  steps  forward  and  declares :  ^  It 
is  at  present  a  well-established  fact  that  certain  diseases,  both 
of  plants  and  of  animals,  which  have  all  the  characters  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  epidemics,  are  caused  by  minate  organ- 
isms. The  smut  of  wheat  is  a  well-known  instance  of  sack  a 
disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  grape  disease  and  the 
potato  disease  fall  under  the  same  category.  Among  animals, 
insects  are  wonderfully  liable  to  the  ravages  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  caused  by  microscopic  fungi."  Now,  re- 
jecting entirely  the  idea  that  Mr.  Huxley  could  even  *^  expei^ 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm  from  the 
not  living  matter," — and  accepting  the  theory  that  tlie  origin 
of  pestiferous  particles,  even,  "  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  generation  of  like  from  like," — may 
we  not  believe  with  him  that  the  nature  and  cause  of  many  a 
scourge  will  be  one  day  as  thoroughly  understood,  ^^  as  is  now 
the  microscopic  organism  of  P^brine,  and  that  the  long-suffared 
massacre  of  our  innocents  will  come  to  an  end  ?  " 

It  is  indeed  a  consolation  to  us  to  know  that  microscopic 
investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  many  contagious  diseases, 
which  have  been  more  destructive  than  war  and  famine,  ^  are 
dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  propagation  upon 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,"  which,  if  they  are  par- 
asites, ^^  may  be  stamped  out  by  destroying  their  germs."  The 
destruction  of  these  germs  for  the  prevention  of  contagions 
diseases  among  men  and  domestic  animals,  and  the  employment 
of  parasite  germs  for  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  present  to  the  practical  scientist  vast  opportunities 
for  useful  exploration,  and  for  actual  service  to  mankind,  which 
would  be  forever  held  in  grateful  remembrance.    It  is  in  suck 
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service  as  this  that  Ecience  has  achieved  one  of  her  most  bril* 
liant  modern  victoriesi  for  an  account  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Huxlej  in  his  fascinating  essay  on  the  ^'  Origin 
of  Life."  A  peculiar  epizootic  disease  attacked  the  silkworms 
in  France,  about  the  year  1853,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
great  silk-producing  industry  of  that  country ;  involving  a  loss 
of  thirty  millions  sterling  to  the  silk-grower,  and  overwhelming 
with  poverty  and  distress,  a  vast  population  employed  in  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns.  After  many  unsuc- 
cessful investigations  into  tlie  cause  of  this  disease,  M.  Pasteur 
commenced  a  scientific  exploration  which  determined  the  cause 
and  provided  the  remedy  also;  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  Pasteur  added  his  name  to  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  dis- 
covered that  this  devastating  disease  ^'  is  the  effect  of  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  panhistophyton  in  the  silk-worm; 
that  it  is  contagious  and  infectious,  because  the  corpuscles  of 
the  panhistophyton  pass  away  from  the  bodies  of  the  diseased 
caterpillars,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  alimentary  canal  of 
healthy  silk-worms  in  their  neighborhood ;  that  it  is  hereditary, 
because  the  corpuscles  enter  into  the  eggs  while  they  are  being 
formed,  and  consequently  are  carried  with  them  when  they  are 
being  laid ;  that  it  is  an  independent  organism,  which  is  no 
more  generated  by  the  silk-worm  than  the  mistletoe  is  gen- 
erated by  the  oak,  or  the  apple-tree,  on  which  it  grows,  though 
it  may  need  the  silk-worm  for  its  development,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mistletoe  needs  the  tree."  ''  Guided  by  this  theory,  he 
devised  a  method  of  extirpating  the  disease,  which  has  proved 
to  be  completely  successful,  wherever  it  has  been  carried 
out." 

Encouraged  by  this  success  of  M.  Pasteur,  what  may  not  the 
agriculturist  expect  from  that  alliance  between  himself  and 
science  which  has  been  established  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Not  that  science  will  ever  enable  the  farmer  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  those  great  influences  of  nature,  which  the  hand  of 
man  cannot  reach,  which  no  investigation  can  fathom,  no  human 
power  guide ;  not  that  it  will  enable  us  to  control  the  skies  and 
the  seasons ;  not  that  it  will  ever  invade  that  unexplored  region, 
where  lie  the  strange  forces  which  we  all,  philosopher  and 
farmer  alike,  admire,  obey,  and  leave  with  the  good  God  who 
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made  them ;  but  that  we  may  discover  and  remove  the  caases 
of  disease  in  our  soils  and  our  animals ;  that  we  may  make 
war  upon  the  insects  which  ravage  our  fields  and  orchards,  with 
some  more  potent  agency  than  our  hands  and  implements; 
that  we  may  rescue  our  crops  from  those  maladies  which  seem 
to  put  a  limit  to  their  very  eiistence  on  the  earth  ;  and  that 
both  visible  and  microscopic  organisms  will  one  day  be  destroyed 
by  antagonistic  organisms  controlled  by  man.  That  this  is 
expecting  too  much  of  science,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe, 
supported  as  she  may  be  by  an  accumulation  of  appropriate 
facts,  and  guided  by  accurate  experiments. 

And  now  I  turn  for  a  moment,  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
the  most  profound  respect  to  that  struggle  which  science  is 
making  to  enter  the  great  domain  of  social  and  civil  economy, 
and  to  establish  fixed  laws  by  which  society  and  the  State  may 
be  guided  and  elevated.  Met,  as  she  is,  on  the  very  boundary 
of  this  domain  by  every  variety  of  human  taste  and  necessity, 
by  a  great  diversity  of  social  and  civil  organization,  by  all  the 
various  opportunities  and  obligations  which  attend  the  geograph- 
ical divisions,  the  mountains,  and  plains,  and  sea-coasts  and 
islands,  by  a  thousand  industries  new  and  old,  and  by  all  the 
established  systems  of  society  and  State,  every  one  of  whidi 
virtue  irradiates  and  vice  deforms,  her  task  becomes  at  once 
difficult,  her  temptations  great,  her  dangers  imminent.  If  tbeie 
is  any  field  in  which  she  is  to  exercise  the  soberest  judgment  it 
is  here.  If  there  is  any  investigation  in  which  facts  are  to  be 
collected,  arranged  and  weighed,  it  is  where  tlie  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  and  elevation  of  the  human  race  are  concerned. 
The  soundest  political  philosopher  is  he  who,  gathering  togethtf 
all  those  causes  of  prosperity,  general,  diffused,  and  attended  by 
popular  virtue,  which  history  provides,  accepts  the  lesson  which 
they  teach,  and  promulgates  the  laws  which  they  indicate ;  not 
he  who  starts  with  his  theories,  and  bends  to  them  his  facts. 
That  virtue  and  morality  attend  general  prosperity,  no  one  can 
deny ;  that  vice  waits  upon  poverty  and  idleness,  is  too  true, 
and  too  sad  ;  and  recorded  facts  may  teach  us  what  has  devel- 
oped the  one,  and  in  consequence  suppressed  the  other.  If  the 
record  of  executive  power,  here  or  elsewhere,  points  to  encroadi- 
ing  dictation;  if  the  history  of  legislative  action  is  nothing 
more  than  the  annals  of  corruption ;  if  the  chapter  of  civil 
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service  is  black  with  incompetency  and  dishonesty ;  it  is  indeed 
time  that  political  science  should  organize  a  State  more  worthy 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  If,  under  any  system,  the 
capital  of  our  country  has  been  scattered,  and  the  labor  of  our 
country  has  been  beggared  and  oppressed,  let  political  science 
proclaim  its  .reform  at  once.  But  let  us,  at  any  rate,  look  at 
things  as  they  are. 

For  one  I  accept  American  facts  as  the  foundation  of 
American  theories  of  public  policy.  A  century  of  American 
nationality  has  its  useful  and  encouraging  lesson,  of  which 
we  all  may  be  proud,  and  from  which  we  cannot  turn  in  hopes 
of  being  taught  a  better.  We  have  arrived  at  a  system 
of  government  in  which  human  equality  is  recognized ;  and 
in  which  industry,  intelligence  and  morality  are  considered 
the  attributes  of  good  citizenship.  We  have  reached  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  and  wealth,  and  social  comfort,  and  elasticity, 
and  vigor,  in  which  all  may  share,  unknown  in  all  its  char* 
acteristics  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Making  this  a 
standard  of  political  science,  I  am  ready  to  accept  it,  both  as  a 
guide  for  the  future,  and  as  the  law  of  American  nationality 
laid  down  by  the  fathers,  who  believed  in  American  citizenship 
as  an  opportunity  for  human  development,  and  in  American 
industry  as  the  vital  force  of  our  own  country,  an  example  for 
others  to  follow,  and  in  no  way  to  be  guided  and  controlled  by 
inferior,  and  as  we  think,  less  humane  systems.  We  have 
learned  much  by  our  own  experience  as  a  nation  ;  more  than 
by  the  experience  of  others.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  foundation 
of  American  political  science. 

To  that  scientific  thought  which  never  tires  in  its  explo* 
rations,  and  which  may  find  its  problems  in  every  sphere  in 
life,  we  submit  our  material  welfare,  relying  upon  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  which  now  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  its  true 
success.  And  wherever  the  fraternity  of  philosophers  inspired 
by  this  thought  may  turn  their  vision,  whether  to  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  to 
our  firesides  or  our  public  councils,  there  may  they  learn  those 
laws  of  nature  and  of  society,  a  knowledge  of  which  may 
ennoble  and  purify  the  work  committed  by  the  Father  to  his 
children  here  below. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONERS    ON    CONTA- 

GIOUS  DISEASES  AMONG  CATTLE. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatixfes  of  the  Cfommanw^M 

of  Massaehusetts. 

Complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  statate,  the  Commi9- 
sioners  ou  Contagious  Diseases  among  Cattle  herewith  present 
their  Annual  Report. 

At  the  time  the  report  for  1870  was  presented,  a  contagions 
disease  known  as  epizootic  aphtha  was  prevailing  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  State,  and  causing  much  alarm  to  cattle  owners 
and  the  public.  All  the  then  ascertained  facts  in  the  case  and 
the  measures  which  the  Board  had  instituted  to  check  its  dis- 
semination, and,  if  possible,  eradicate  it,  were  fully  stated  in 
tliat  report.  To  meet  the  emergency  and  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  our  work,  the  legislature,  quite  early  in  the  sessioo« 
made  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars.  At  that  time 
circulars  had  been  sent  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
notifying  their  municipal  officers  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  various  sections;  that  the  market  yards  of  Brighton, 
Cambridge  and  Medford  were  unsafe  localities ;  that  it  was  for- 
bidden to  drive  to  those  markets  store  cattle,  mildi  cows  or 
working  oxen ;  and  calling  their  special  attention  to  the  law 
which  prescribed  their  duties  in  such  an  emergency. 

To  make  our  regulations  effective  and  to  assist  the  local 
authorities  in  this  work,  on  the  12th  of  January  Mr.  Edward 
R.  Craig,  of  Brighton,  was  appointed  inspector  of  tlie  cattle 
markets  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  was  instructed  to  stop 
all  cattle  being  driven  to  or  from  those  markets,  except  healiby 
beef  cattle  to  be  driven  to  places  of  slaughter.  At  the  same  time 
the  several  railroad  corporations  were  forbidden  to  take  upon 
tlieir  cars  or  to  transport  any  but  that  class  of  cattle.  Notwith- 
standing the  thorough  enforcement  of  ttiese  stringent  regula- 
tions, the  consumers  of  our  cattle  products  were  greatly  alarmed 
for  the  public  health,  and  the  consumption  of  beef  and  milk 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disarrange  and  seriously 
affect  tlie  trade  in  those  products.  The  measures  of  the  Board 
were  intended  to  and  did  protect  the  community  from  the  con- 
sumption of  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  and  the  alarm  was 
groundless.    Yet,  to  gi^re  the  public  confidence  and  relieve  the 
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trade  of  its  embarrassments,  on  the  19th  of  January,  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  was  published,  and  a  circular 
was  sent  to  the  towns  from  which  milk  was  sent  to  market, 
directing  the  authorities  to  appoint  inspectors  in  their  several 
localities,  with  instructions  to  enforce  the  existing  regulations 
and  see  that  no  milk  was  sold  but  that  of  perfectly  healthy 
herds. 

The  disease  was  introduced  here  insidiously,  and,  by  the 
movement  of  cattle  in  the  usual  course  of  tlie  trade,  it  was 
widely  disseminated  before  its  nature  or  hardly  its  existence  was 
known  to  the  Commissioners  or  our  stock  owners.  But  the  per- 
fect isolation  of  all  diseased  herds,  the  prohibition  to  the  driving 
of  cattle  in  all  infected  neighborhoods,  and  the  absolute  inter- 
diction of  stores,  milch  cows  and  working  oxen  from  the  dis- 
tributing markets,  at  once  checked  its  progress,  and  the  short 
time  required  in  ordinary  cases  for  its  incubation,  development 
and  recovery,  enabled  us  to  control  it  in  the  locaties  where  it 
existed.  But  the  eradication  of  the  contagion,  or  the  killing  of 
the  poisonous  power  of  the  virus  in  places  infected  by  it,  was  a 
more  important  and  difficult  matter.  It  was  found,  during  the 
winter,  that  the  disease  was  in  abeyance  when  the  ground  in 
infected  inclosures  was  frozen,  but  the  introduction  of  healthy 
cattle  when  the  earth  was  softened  by  thawing,  caused  a  new 
outbreak.  This  fact  made  it  clearly  apparent  that  if  we  would 
prevent  this  malady  from  becoming  permanent  here  and  annually 
inflicting  the  enormous  losses  it  has  occasioned  in  England  and 
on  the  European  Continent,  some  method  must  be  devised  to 
compel  the  perfect  disinfection  of  all  places  where  it  had  existed. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  on  the  4th  of  March  the  Board  pre- 
pared minute  directions  for  the  disposal  and  disinfection  of 
everything  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the  sick  animals  or 
which  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the 
poison;  which  directions  were  sent  to  all  our  municipal 
authorities  and  the  owners  of  our  market  yards,  directing  them 
to  see  that  they  were  rigidly  complied  with,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners  of  such  premises,  and  to  report  to  this  Board  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  on  or  berore  the  20th  of  April. 
At  the  same  time  notice  of  these  measures  was  sent  to  all  the 
railroad  presidents  of  the  State  whose  roads  extended  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  they  were  required  to  disinfect  thoroughly 
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all  the  cars  which  they  used  in  the  transportation  of  catde, 
and  all  the  places  where  they  yarded  and  confined  them. 

During  the  winter,  fat  cattle  from  Albany  and  the  West  were 
allowed  to  be  brought  here  and  slaughtered  to  supply  our  mar- 
kets, and  no  harm  resulted  therefrom ;  but  on  the  arrival  of 
warm  weather,  after  much  expense  had  been  incurred  in  clean- 
iug  and  disinfecting  the  cattle  yards  and  drives  of  Brighton, 
it  was  found  that  cattle  which  were  just  developing  the  disease 
were  being  brought  there  from  the  yards  at  Albany.  This  fact 
proved  that  the  market  places  of  Albany  were  poisoned  and 
that  all  our  labors  and  regulations  would  be  of  no  avail  unleas 
the  proprietors  of  those  grounds  could  be  induced  to  cooperate 
in  the  work  by  cleaneing  and  purifying  their  premises.  Comma- 
nications  were  therefore  sent  to  them  stating  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  the  Commissioners  visited  that 
locality  and  had  a  conference  with  them  on  the  subject.  As 
the  result  of  that  conference  was  not  satisfactory  and  the  eril 
still  continued,  on  the  30th  of  that  month  our  cattle  dealers 
were  notified  of  the  danger,  and  advised  to  follow  the  example 
of  tlie  traders  of  Rhode  Island,  by  completing  arrangements 
for  supplying  themselves  with  cattle  from  Chicago  via  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Northern  Railroads,  thus  avoiding  the  infec- 
tion at  Albany.  At  the  same  time  communications  were  sent 
to  the  lessees  of  the  Albany  yards  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  making  a  renewed  statement 
of  the  facts  and  giving  information  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Board  to  prohibit  all  cattle  which  should  go  into  thoee  yards 
from  coming  into  Massaclmsetts  unless  they  were  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  to  awaken  those  parties  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  secure  their  hearty  cooperation ; 
and  on  tlie  24th  of  April  a  communication  from  tliem  notified 
us  that  their  premises  had  been  cleaned  and  disinfected  with 
carbolic  acid,  and  were  believed  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  harm* 
less.  Through  the  operation  of  these  various  measures,  the 
new  developments  of  the  disease,  which  occurred  on  the 
approach  of  the  warm  season,  materially  subsided  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  purification  of  the  market  grounds  of  Albany,  tliere 
were  no  known  cases  of  it  in  the  Conmion wealth.    At  that  time 
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returns  had  been  received  from  most  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities within  whose  limits  the  disease  had  existed,  that  infected 
places  had  been  puriBed  and  everything  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  spreading  the  distemper  properly  disposed  of.  The  Board 
being  satisfied  of  the  fact,  all  restrictions  against  the  free 
driving  and  transportation  of  all  kinds  of  neat  stock  were 
removed  the  first  of  May,  and  this  important  branch  of  our 
trade  and  thrift  at  once  and  with  confidence  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed channels. 

This  disease  has  for  many  years  ravaged  and  scourged  several 
European  countries,  causing  annually  an  enormous  loss  of 
property,  and  is  raging  there  at  the  present  time  with  great 
virulence ;  but  not  a  case  of  it,  to  our  knowledge,  has  occurred 
in  this  country  since  the  20th  of  last  April,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  effectuallj  eradicated.  If  ^uch  shall  prove  to  be  the 
fact,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  quite  general  interruption  of  the  usual  trade  and 
profit  of  this  business  for  a  limited  time,  will  be  of  no  account 
when  compared  with  the  benefit  of  the  results.  It  is  a  very 
noticeable  and  important  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  contin- 
ued prevalence  of  this  contagion  in  England  for  many  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  the  movement  of 
cattle  was  prohibited  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  more 
deadly  plague,  that  it  should  apparently  have  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed here  within  six  months  of  its  first  outbreak. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  our  drier,  warmer  summer  climate 
may  have  had  some  injQuence  on  its  poisonous  propagating  and 
Tirulent  properties,  though  we  know  of  no  record  of  cases 
abroad  of  greater  malignity  than  some  observed  by  us  in  the 
towns  of  Stow  and  Bolton.  Whatever  change,  if  any,  climate 
may  have  produced  in  the  type  of  the  disease  iu  other  respects, 
its  extremely  contagious  character  was  fully  developed ;  and  that 
we  have  been  able  to  control  and  suppress  it  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  laws  framed  to  meet  such  an 
emergency.  The  wisdom  of  these  statutory  enactments  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  at  two  important  junctures: 
first,  in  1^67,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  fever,  and 
BOW,  in  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  if  such  laws  had  existed 
here  at  the  time  the  contagious  pleuropneumonia  was  imported 
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among  oar  herds,  it  might  have  been  quickly  controlled,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to  the  State.  The 
peculiar  efficiency  of  our  statutes  consists  in  the  complete  ooq- 
trol  they  give  the  officers  of  the  law  over  all  the  cattle  of  the 
State,  to  prevent  their  being  driven  from  place  to  place,  to 
isolate  them  when  suspected  of  contagious  disease,  to  direct  all 
municipal  officers,  and  to  punish  all  persons  who  shall  negieet 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  proper  author- 
ities. The  laws  referred  to  apply  only  to  ^^  contagious  diseases 
among  cattle."  Their  existence  costs  nothing  when  our  herds 
are  not  exposed  to  danger,  but  they  enable  us  to  act  with  great 
efficiency  and  promptness  whenever  an  emergency  arises. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in 
our  State  it  broke  out  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  The  cattle  commissioners  of  the  former  States  were  in 
constant  communication  with  this  Board  so  long  as  it  was  rife, 
and  cooperated  in  the  general  measures  for  its  suppression. 
By  invitation  of  the  board  of  New  York,  all  the  commissioners 
of  the  New  England  States  met  them  in  convention  at  Albany 
on  the  8th  of  last  February,  ^*to  concert  measures  for  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  from  the  country."  Much  informal 
tion  was  then  obtained  in  relation  to  its  introduction  and  dis- 
semination in  our  respective  States,  but  it  was  found  that 
though  New  York,  in  consequence  of  its  great  distribating 
markets,  was  the  most  important  point  to  attack  the  disease  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country  ;  yet  that  State  was  entirdy 
without  laws  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle,  and  its  commissioners  powerless  to  enforce  any  regula- 
tions for  that  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this,  little  was 
accomplished  by  the  convention  but  to  petition  the  legislatnre 
of  that  State  to  remedy  the  defect  and  ask  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  interdict  cattle  affected  with  this  disease  being 
brought  into  the  country. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  failed  to  enact  any  statutes  to 
meet  the  emergency,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  malady  and 
the  prevention  of  a  new  outbreak  by  disinfection,  even  in  that 
State,  is  largely  due  to  the  measures  of  the  commissioners  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  enforced  by  the  very  effective 
and  stringent  laws  of  these  States. 
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Whatever  of  doubt  and  mystery  was  connected  with  the  ori- 
gin, importation  and  spread  of  epizootic  aphtha  in  the  State, 
existed  at  the  time  our  last  report  was  made,  investigation  has 
completely  dispelled.  Without  giving  publicity  to  the  innocent 
and  unfortunate  party  who  was  the  prime  cause  of  its  introduc- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  imparted  to  a  single  herd 
in  Canada  by  an  importation  from  England  in  August,  1870  ; 
and  almost  before  its  nature  and  results  were  known,  it  spread 
tlirough  several  townships.  Thence,  by  the  transit  of  stock,  it 
was  carried  to  Albany  and  several  of  the  counties  of  Eastern 
New  York  and  Western  Connecticut.  From  Albany,  also,  it 
was  transmitted  to  Brighton,  tlioroughly  poisoning,  the  yards  in 
that  place,  and  by  distributing  cattle  from  that  point  it  was  dis- 
seminated among  our  home  stock  over  a  wide  extent  of  country 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

To  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  extent  of  its  dissemination 
in  this  State,  the  probable  losses  it  has  occasioned,  and  to  collect 
information  which  might  be  valuable  in  any  similar  emergency 
in  the  future,  the  Commissioners,  on  the  4th  of  March,  sent  a 
communication  to  the  proper  officers  of  every  municipality  in 
the  State  requiring  them  to  report  to  this  Board,  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  viz. : — ^^  How  many  herds  of  cattle  in  your 
town  or  city  have  had  the  disease  called  epizootic  aphtha,  or 
foot-and-mouth  disease  ?  "  ^'  How  many  single  animals  in  those 
herds  have  escaped  it  ?  "  ^^  How  many  animals  in  all  have  had 
it  ?  "  "  How  many  have  died  from  it,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ?  "  ^^  From  what  source  did  the  cattle  of  your  town  obtain 
it  ?  "  ^*  What  is  the  estimated  loss  or  damage  to  the  stock  of 
your  town  by  the  disease  ?  "  Through  the  negligence  or  indif- 
ference of  the  authorities  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease, 
only  partial  returns  have  been  received  to  the  circulars  sent  out. 
From  those  received,  however,  and  from  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  certain  that  it  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  at  least  seventy-five  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State ;  that  it  visited  more  than  two  hundred  herds,  and  the 
Bumber  of  animals  which  had  it  was  upwards  of  three  thousand, 
and  the  number  in  those  herds  which  wholly  escaped  it  was 
three  hundred  or  about  one  in  ten.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  every  case  was  traced  directly  to  Brighton  or  to  cattle 
which  came  from  thence,  and  in  the  western,  to  cattle  from 
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Albany.    The  number  which  died  with  the  disease  was  tventj- 
seven  or  about  one  in  a  hundred. 

Owing  to  neglect  in  making  the  returns,  the  exact  extent  of  the 
losses  it  has  occasioned  can  only  be  approximately  ascertained. 
But  from  the  data  received  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
losses  by  injury  to  the  infected  stock,  the  total  interruption  of 
some  branches  of  the  cattle  and  milk  trade,  and  the  inability 
to  employ  oxen  as  working  teams  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  must  have  occasioned  an  aggregate  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  year,  as 
shown  by  the  auditor's  books,  is  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  sixty^nine  cents  ($3,157.69).  A 
part  of  this  sum,  though  shown  on  the  books  of  this  year,  was 
expended  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  a  Angu- 
lar malady  in  southern  Berkshire,  supposed  to  be  contagious. 
Of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  this  year,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  thirty-one 
cents  ($1,842.31)  remain  unexpended. 

Epizootic  Aphtha,  Epizootic  Eczema,  Poot-and-Modth  Diseasl 

This  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  England  in  1839, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
Continent. 

It  has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  since ;  yet  while  restrictions 
were  in  force  (during  the  prevalence  of  rinderpest),  preventing 
the  moving  and  trajffic  in  cattle,  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  were  almost  totally  unheard  of,  isolated  casei 
only  occurring^  Since  the  restrictions,  were  removed,  both  dis- 
eases have  prevailed  and  great  losses  have  been  sustained. 

The  first  known  outbreak  in  this  State  occurred  at  Brighton, 
among  a  lot  of  cattle  which  were  being  fattened ;  inabili^  u> 
eat,  with  a  great  flow  of  saliva,  and  lameness,  were  the  symp- 
toms. As  they  appeared  to  lose  flesh  rapidly,  all  were  slaugh* 
tered  and  sent  to  market. 

As  the  owners  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  no 
precautions  were  taken.  Other  cattle  were  placed  in  the  yaris 
where  the  diseased  had  been  kept,  and  sold  to  go  to  diiferoit 
places,  carrying  the  malady  which  was  contracted  by  being  in 
those  yards  (in  some  cases  but  a  few  hours)  wherever  ibej  went 
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Symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  usually  well 
marked, — so  much  so  that  mistakes  rarely  occur.  Either  the 
animal  is  observed  to  walk  lame,  in  many  instances  before  ves- 
icles appear  on  the  surface,  or  is  unable  to  eat,  though  appar- 
ently anxious  to  do  so.  In  some  cases,  both  the  mouth  and 
the  feet  are  affected  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  disease. 
Upon  examination  of  the  mouth,  vesicles  will  be  found  on  the 
tongue,  roof  of  the  mouth  and  inside  the  lips,  the  saliva  flowing 
freely. 

Upon  the  feet,  immediately  above  the  hoofs,  either  between 
the  digits  or  on  the  coronary  surface,  and  the  skin  of  the  heels, 
vesicles  appear,  burst  and  discharge  foetid  matter.  In  severe 
cases,  the  skin  of  the  udder  is  affected  ;  vesicles  appearing,  the 
gland  itself  becomes  inflamed,  abscesses  form,  and  the  animal  is 
entirely  ruined  for  milking  purposes. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  cattle  are  found  with  both  the 
mouth  and  feet  in  a  diseased  condition,  which,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  would  appear  to  be  affected  with  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion.   To  the  pathologist,  it  is  distinctly  different. 

Treatment. 

Tlie  more  simple  the  treatment,  in  nvost  cases,  the  better  the 
result.  For  the  mouth,  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  one  part  to 
twenty-four  of  water ;  for  the  feet,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol),  one  part  to  sixteen  of  water,  and  carbolic  acid,  largely 
diluted,  applied  alternately,  and  keeping  the  feet  clean  and  dry, 
include  all  the  treatment  necessary  in  ordinary  cases. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Is  there  any  liability  to  a  recur- 
rence of  this  disease  ?  we  quote  from  the  "  London  Veterina- 
rian," p.  203, 1861,  the  following :— 

• 
"  Prevalence  of  Eczema  Epizootica. 

"  During  the  last  four  weeks,  the  so-called  *  mouth-and-foot  dis- 
ease' has  prevailed  to  a  very  serious  extent  among  the  cows  of 
many  of  the  London  dairies. 

^*'  Several  animals  have  died  from  irritative  fever,  deep  cellular 
abscesses,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole  the  deaths  have  not  been  very 
numerous.  Great  numbers,  however,  have  been  rendered  useless 
for  milking  purposes,  in  cons^uence  of  severe  attacks  of  mammitis, 
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both  as  concomitants  and  seqaelaa  of  the  malady,  thus  taxing  to  the 
utmost  the  abUitj  of  the  proprietors  to  furnish  the  required  sopply 
of  milk  to  their  eustomers. 

''It  is  a  fact,  of  great  pathological  yalne,  that  not  onlj  hare 
secondary  attacks  occurred  in  several  of  the  animals,  bat  even  ter- 
tiary in  some  few  of  tbem." 

« 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
pp  426,  et  seq.<f  will  be  found  an  interesting  article,  deseriUng 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  tliree  persons, 
acquired  by  partaking  freely  of  milk  drawn  from  cows  affected 
with  the  disease.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  says :  ^'  In  accord- 
ance with»the  general  law  that  animal  poisons  are  destroyed  when 
subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature,  we  are  justified  in  belier- 
ing  that  the  affection  can  never  be  communicate  to  man  throngh 
the  medium  of  the  meat,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  milk  might  be  rendered  innocoons 
by  being  boiled.'^ 

In  the  ^^  Lancet/'  1869,  in  an  article  headed  ^  Foot-and-Honth 
Disease  in  relation  to  the  meat  and  milk  supply,"  is  the  follow- 
ing :  ''  Boiliug  the  milk  has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  or  lessening  its  injurious  action  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  boiling  does  not  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  morbid  elements,  nor  does  it  arrest  the  movements 
of  bacteria  in  the  fluid/' 

Contagion. 

That  the  disease  is  highly  contagious  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Cattle  have  become  infected  by  being  driven  over  the 
highway  where  diseased  oxen  have  travelled.  A  single  animal, 
which  was  purchased  at  Brighton,  has  carried  the  disease  and 
infected  a  herd  of  fifty  head.  As  with  all  contagious  diseases, 
individual  cases  occur  which  are  insusceptible  to  infection.  A 
large  steer,  recently  slaughtered,  weighing  over  two  dioasand 
pounds,  was  daily  turned  into  the  yard,  and  drank  the  water 
from  the  same  trough  where  infected  cattle  were  supplied  with 
water ;  he  escaped.  Is  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  "  foot- 
and-mouth  disease ''  healthy  ?  The  answer  is,  emphatically,  no. 
From  the  limited  time  the  malady  existed  in  this  State,  little  is 
known  of  the  effects  of  using  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  Chem- 
ical analysis,  however,  sufficiently  dfmonstrates  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Henry  W.  Vaughn,  the  milk  inspector  of  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, who  is  a  practical  chemist,  has  analyzed  samples  of  the 
milk  of  cows  sick  with  the  "foot-and-mouth  disease,"  at  different 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  results  of  these  analyses  are  very 
valuable  in  their  relation  to  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  are  therefore  deemed  important  to  be  given  here. 

The  following  table,  shows  the  results  of  four  analyses.  No. 
I.  is  the  analysis  of  the  milk  from  a  cow  in  the  worst  stage  of 
the  disease.  No.  II.  is  milk  from  the  same  cow  seven  days 
later.  No.  III.  is  milk  from  a  cow  three  weeks  after  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  seen.  No.  lY.  is  the  average 
results  of  the  analysis  of  thirty  samples  of  milk  from  healthy 


cows  : — 

rs 

1 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Beaction, 

Water,  percentage, 

Solids,  percentage, 

Strongly  acid. 
91.038 
8.962 

Slightly  acid. 
88.710 
11290 

Alkaline. 
85.80 
14.70 

Alkaline. 
84.71 
15.29 

The  solids  consist  of — 

Caseine, 
Fats,    . 

Sugar,  ... 
Salt,     . 

5.430 
2.30 
.542 
.69 

5.540 
2.88 
2.13 
.74 

5.03 

4.70 

4.13 

.75 

5.29 
4.96 
4  23 

.81 

Mr.  Vaughn  says :  "  In  sample  No.  I.  the  caseine  was  coagu- 
lated, occupying  about  fifty  per  cent,  per  volume.  Under  the 
microscope,  there  were  but  few  fat  globules,  of  irregular  shape , 
and  blood  globules  were  disseminated  through  the  mass." 

The  analysis  of  sample  No.  L  shows  a  very  serious  disorgani- 
sation of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  milk.  The  sugar  is 
converted  to  acid,  the  percentage  of  water  is  largely  increased, 
the  proportion  of  fats  is  much  diminished,  while  the  appearance 
of  blood  globules  indicates  serious  trouble.* 
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During  the  prevalence  of  the  contagion,  applications  were 
frequently  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  remuneration  by  the 
State  for  the  various  losses  which  individuals  had  sufiered  bj  it, 
showing  a  great  misapprehension  in  the  community  respecting 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  appointed.    The  law  creating  and  defining  the  duties  of  the 
^^  Commissioners  on  Contagious  Diseases  among  Cattle,"  was 
clearly  intended  to  guard  the  community  from  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease,  and  ample  power  was  given  the  Board,  so 
that  in  extreme  cases,  if  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  stop  con- 
tagion, healthy  but  infected  cattle  might  be  slaughtered  at  the 
expense  of  the  State ;  but  not  to  pay  for  cattle  dying  of  disease, 
the  expenses  of  their  sickness,  or  the  incidental  losses  it  might 
occasion.    Entertaining  this  opinion,  the  Commissioners  have 
refused  any  remuneration  to  sufferers,  though  their  losses  have 
been  disastrous.    With  the  exception  of  the  disease  referred  to, 
the  herds  of  the  Commonwealth  have,  during  the  year,  been 
healthy,  and  our  great  interests  in  cattle  and  their  products 
have  been  prosperous. 

Levi  Stockbridgb, 
E.  P.  Thayer, 
H.  W.  Jordan, 

Commissioners  on  Contagious  Diseaaes  among  Cattle. 
Boston,  Dec.  39, 1871. 

ANNUAL    MEETING   OP   THE    BOARD. 

The  Board  met  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  Boston,  on 
Monday,  the  5th  of  Pebruary,  at  twelve  o'clock,  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Washburn,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  AUis,  Baker,  Bradford,  Bucklin,  Davis, 
Pearing,  Goodman,  Hubbard,  Hyde,  Johnson,  Knowlton,  Ladd, 
Loring,  Moore,  Peck,  Saltonstall,  Slade,  Stockbridge,  Stone, 
Ward,  Washburn  and  Wilder. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
accepted. 

Messrs.  Wilder,  Saltonstall  and  Goodman  were  appointed  a 
committee  upon  the  order  of  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis  it  was 

Voted,  That  upon  all  hearings  upon  applications  for  a  change 
of  time  for  holding  Annual  Pairs  of  an  Agricultural  Societj, 
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the  committee  shall  notify  the  delegates  of  all  societies  in  the 
county,  and  of  other  societies  whose  fair  is  held  within  twenty 
miles. 

The  committee  on  the  order  of  business  then  submitted  the 
following 

report:  ^ 

1st.  Reports  of  Delegates  to  county  exhibitions. 
2d.  Reports  of  Committees  on  subjects  a^bigned  for  essays. 
8d.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  College. 
4th.  Miscellaneous  Business. 
5th.  Appointment  of  Delegates. 
The  sessions  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  each  day. 
The   Committee  also   suggest  that  the  committees  on   the 
selection  of  subjects  for  essays  and  on  the  annual  country  meet- 
ing be  appointed  on  Wednesday  morning. 

(Signed)  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Ri  Goodman. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  reports  of  delegates  being  in  order,  Mr.  Stone  submitted 
a  report  upon  the  Middlesex  Society ;  Mr.  Allis  upon  the 
Worcester  ;  Mr.  Hubbard  upon  the  Worcester  North-west ;  Mr. 
Vincent  (read  by  the  Secretary)  upon  the  Highland ;  Mr.  Allis 
upon  the  Hampden ;  Mr.  Johnson  upon  the  Worcester  North ; 
Mr.  Ward  upon  the  Bristol  Central;  and  Mr.  Hyde  upon  the 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Fearing  also  made  a  highly  interesting  verbal  statement 
upon  the  exhibition  of  the  Hiugham  Society. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  further  business  the  Board 
adjourned. 

Second   Day. 

The  Board  met  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  His  Excel- 
lency, Gov.  Washburn,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Allis,  Baker,  Burnie,  Boise,  Bradford,  Buck- 
lin.  Converse,  Davis,  Ellsworth,  Pay,  Fearing,  Goodman,  Hub- 
bard, Hyde,  Johnson,  Knowlton,  Ladd,  Loring,  Moore,  Feck, 
Phinney,  Plunkett,  Slade,  Stone,  Stockbridge,  Ward,  Washburn 
and  Wilder. 
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Reports  of  delegates  being  in  order,  Mr.  Ellsworth  presented  a 
report  upon  the  Essex  Society ;  Mr.  Peck  upon  the  Middlesex 
North ;  Mr.  Bucklin  upon  the  Worcester  South-east ;  Mr.  Good- 
man upon  the  Bristol ;  Mr.  Knowlton  upon  the  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden  ;  Mr.  Brown  upon  the  Hampden  East; 
Mr.  Ladd  upon  the  Berkshire ;  Mr.  Converse  upon  the  Hoosa- 
tonic  ;  Mr.  Baker  upon  the  Union  ;  Mr.  Stockbridge  upon  the 
Franklin  ;  Mr.  Slade  upon  the  Hoosac  Valley ;  Mr.  Fay  upon 
the  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Birnie  upon  the  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Boise  upoa 
the  Marshfield  and  Mr.  Phinney  upon  the  Nantucket. 

Mr.  HuBBABD  was  appointed  a  comnuttee  on  the  credentiab 
of  new  members. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  then  submitted  the  following  essay  upon  the 

MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    DAIRY. 

Of  the  different  branches  of  farming,  the  dairy  unqaestioD- 
ably  ranks  first.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  it  fiftf 
years  ago.  We  can  hardly  understand  as  we  look  over  the 
State  and  observe  the  many  deserted  farms,  and  barren  acres, 
how  this  interest,  to-day,  holds  a  place  second  to  none  in  the 
long  list  of  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  time  of  our  fiuben, 
our  farms  were  rich  in  natural  fertility,  and  supported  lai^e 
herds  without  resorting  to  artificial  helps,  and  yet,  althon^ 
our  lands  have  depreciated  in  agricultural  value,  dairy  fanning 
has  not  only  held  its  place  as  first,  but  has  actually  increased  in 
extent  and  importance  nearly  twofold  since  those  days.  Sneb 
is  the  fact,  however,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  and  of  the 
many  reasons  to  which  to  ascribe  the  remarkable  growth,  there 
are  at  least  three  prominent  ones. 

1st.  The  improvement  in  dairy  stock  and  the  management  of 
the  same.  This  is  a  more  important  reason  than  we  can  rest 
ize.  It  has  affected  the  whole  dairying  interest  bygiWngns 
better  machines,  so  to  speak,  with  which  to  work,  and  by  throv- 
ing  around  this  pursuit  a  sort  of  fascination,  which  has  led  the 
dairyman  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  his  calling.  Instead  nov 
of  the  large  herds  of  scrubby  native  stock  without  pedigree^ 
and  whose  physical  qualities  could  never  be  predetermined,  vs 
have  our  grades  and  pure-bred  cattle  with  a  well-defined  pad* 
igree,  showing  their  descent  from  animals  whose  characleristici 
were  marked  and  well  developed.    What  would  the  dairyman 
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do  without  his  carefully  bred  animals,  without  his  Shorthorns, 
or  grade  Shorthorns,  his  Ayrshires,  Devons  or  Jerseys,  or 
crosses  effected  between  these  breeds  ?  Without  them,  how* 
ever  hard  he  might  labor,  we  fear  his  efforts  as  a  dairyman, 
would  be  attended  with  little  success. 

In  relation  to  the  management  of  dairy  stock,  that  indeed 
has  undergone  a  decided  change.  The  farmer  of  to-day,  who 
is  feeding  his  herds  as  his  fathers  did,  is  either  an  unmitigated 
conservative,  ignoring  modern  discoveries,  or  else  is  an  inactive, 
shiftless  man,  with  hardly  sufficient  life  and  enterprise  to  care 
for  his  faithful  herds,  and  much  less  to  make  improvement  in 
his  treatment  of  them,  and  so  not  only  doing  a  valuable  service 
to  them,  but  materially  benefiting  himself.  ^The  management 
of  dairy  stock  has  been  so  much  improved  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  that  it  holds  an  important  place  in  its  effect 
on  the  development  of  dairy  industry  in  this  country ;  in  fact, 
we  doubt  if  there  has  been  another  influence  more  potent  in  its 
growth  than  that  of  the  improved  management  of  the  dairy 
cow. 

2d.  The  manufacture  and  marketing  of  dairy  products  as 
influencing  the  growth  of  the  dairy.  The  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  facts  and  discov- 
eries wrought  out  in  relation  to  the  same,  have  all  played  their 
special  parts.  The  introduction  of  the  cheese  factory,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  has  no 
doubt  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
dairy  farming,  while  the  improved  methods  of  gathering  cream 
and  churning  the  same,  in  a  measure  lightening  the  labor  of 
the  dairyman  and  increasing  his  profits,  have  done  much  to 
advance  tlie  growth  of  this  department  of  the  dairy.  As  to 
the  facilities  of  marketing  dairy  products,  only  a  word  need  be 
said.  They,  of  course,  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the 
development  of  this  interest  as  to  every  other  interest  in  the 
country.  The  great  facilities  of  travel,  coming  as  they  do  to 
almost  every  farmer's  door,  have  affected  this  calling  as  much 
as  any  other  in  the  land. 

8d.  The  last  and  most  important  cause  to  which  we  credit 
the  rapid  development  of  the  dairying  interest  in  this  State,  is 
the  increase  of  population,  which  has  created  a  greater  demand 
fk)T  ^2iirj  products.     K  the  demand  for  these  increase  two- 
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fold,  the  supply  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  Altbough 
the  State  does  not  famish  the  whole  of  this  sapplj,  aad 
probably  never  will,  as  other  States  are  constantly  sending 
in,  still  a  growth  in  population  will  produce  a  oorrespood- 
ing  growth  in  dairy  farming.  More  especially,  boweTer,  will 
an  increase  in  the  population  affect  that  department  of  the 
dairy  known  as  milk- farming.  Nearly  all  of  our  large  ftmBsin 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities  have  already  been  eoo- 
verted  into  milk  farms,  and  eventually,  we  believe,  the  principal 
dairy  farming  in  this  State  will  be  that  of  producing  milk  for 
home  consumption,  and  consequently,  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  chief  centresof  business. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cow  herself.  In  this  important 
branch  of  farming  she  plays  the  most  prominent  part,  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  her  praise.  Is  there  a  more  gratifjiBg 
sight  in  our  daily  life  than  the  dreamy,  good-natured  cot,— 
perhaps  the  propeiiiy  of  some  poor  family  who  are  dependent, 
in  part,  upon  her  for  their  support, — after  she  has  eompleted 
her  day's  work  and  is  quietly  waiting  for  some  one  to  drtv 
from  her  a  bountiful  supply  of  one  of  the  richest  and  porest 
delicacies  ever  furnished  to  man  ?  Is  there  any  animal  tiot 
commands  our  respect  to  a  higher  degree  or  to  which  we  should 
feel  more  grateful  ?  We  read  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
to  worship  the  bull,  but  if  our  devotions  are  to  be  paid  to  anj 
brute,  is  not  the  cow  more  deserving  of  this  tribute?  The 
bull  was  reverenced  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness,  yet  hov 
much  more  should  the  cow  be  reverenced,  for  she  not  wAj  p^ 
duces,  but  rears  her  own  young,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to 
rear  the  young  of  the  human  family.  She  gives  us  veal,  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  finally  yields  up  her  own  body  for  beet 
The  number  of  different  varieties  of  food  for  our  noarishnieDt 

• 

and  gratification,  that  milk  enters  into,  as  an  essential  part,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  has  been  found  bj  care- 
ful scientific  research,  that  one  pomid  of  cheese  is  equal,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  to  two  pounds  of  beef;  and  an  experiment  made 
in  France  about  ten  years  ago,  proved  that  it  cost  no  more  to 
produce  three  pounds  of  cheese,  than  one  pound  of  beef.  Bat 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cow  is  the 
most  useful  to  man  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  Therefijre? 
the  selecting,  raising,  managing  and  feeding  of  the  daizy  cor, 
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as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  her  products,  are  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  THE  DAIRY. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  different  breeds  of  cows, 
nor  to  select  any  one  as  best  adapted  for  a  special  purpose. 
There  are,  at  least,  half  a  dozen  different  breeds  in  the  State, 
some  of  which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer 
in  one  locality,  while  others  would  be  equally  good  and  perhaps 
better  in  other  sections. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  different  breeds  have  been  so  often 
discussed  in  the  agricultural  papers  and  elsewhere,  that  we  pre- 
sume farmers  generally  have  selected  such  as  best  suit  them  for 
that  branch  of  dairy  farming  which  they  wish  to  follow.  But 
the  general  management  of  the  different  dairies  is  or  should  be 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  We  believe  there  are  very  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  in  this  State  who  do  not  manage  their  dairies, 
as  to  raising,  feeding,  &c.,  as  they  should.  Much  depends  upon 
the  management  of  the  young  heifer  whether  she  makes  a  good 
or  a  fair  dairy  cow.  A  heifer  can,  by  careful  treatment,  be 
taught  to  be  a  good  milker. 

We  are  told  that  the  cow,  in  its  natural  or  wild  state,  barely 
gives  milk  enough  to  raise  her  young ;  and  there  are  certain 
herds  in  this  country  where  size  and  form  are  especially  sought 
for,  that  will  do  but  little  more ;  while  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  cows  in  our  midst  that  give  twenty  to  twenty-four 
quarts  per  day  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  best  of  the 
season.  But  this  improvement  is  brought  about  only  by  skil- 
ful management. 

To  raise  a  good  cow  we  should  first  select  a  calf  from  a  well- 
bred  mother  that  is  fully  matured,  say  from  three  to  nine  years 
old,  and  known  to  be  a  good  milker.  The  father  should  be 
thoroughbred,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  and  descended  from 
a  good  milking  family.  We  should  prefer  the  calf  to  be  an 
early  one,  not  later  than  March,  and  if  earlier  it  is  better.  By 
being  early  the  calf  gets  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  and  will, 
if  well  cared  for,  come  to  the  barn  in  the  fall,  large,  strong  an^ 
healthy,  and  will  usually  come  in  when  two  years  old  and  make 
a  good-sized  cow. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  calf  as  new  milk,  either 
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taken  directly  from  the  cow,  or  drunk.    But  few  farmers  caa, 
however,  afford  to  bruig  up  a  calf  whoUj  on  new  milk. 

We  have  practised  raising  calves  by  allowing  them  to  suck 
the  mother  about  four  days,  then  teaching  them  to  drink,  vbich 
is  easily  done,  with  new  milk.  Let  the  calf  lose  one  meal  from 
the  cow,  and  it  will  almost  invariably  drink,  when  the  milk  is 
offered.  It  should  have  new  milk  until  fifteen  days  old,  tli^n 
this  can  be  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  skimmed  milk  (x 
oatmeal  porridge.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  feed  toomacb; 
four  quarts  is  enough  to  give  at  once.  We  should  try,  also,  to 
teach  it  to  eat  early-cut  hay,  roots,  oats  and  shorts.  In  this  man- 
ner the  calf  will  grow  straight  and  healthy.  It  is  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  allow  a  calf  to  drink  a  large  quantity  at  a  time  of 
anything.  Calves  can  be  raised  upon  hay-tea,  porridge,  ix., 
without  any  milk,  but  we  think  that  if  a  farmer  is  so  situited 
that  he  cannot  afford  a  calf  new  milk  one  week,  then  one-haL' 
skim  milk  until  it  has  a  stomach  sufficiently  strong  to  digest  more 
solid  food,  he  had  better  buy  his  cows  rather  than  raise  thoin. 
A  heifer  should  be  kept  thriving  until  she  comes  to  milk,  and  if 
possible  she  should  drop  her  first  calf  while  iu  the  bam,  or  just 
before  going  to  grass,  as  tliere  will  be  less  danger  of  hanog 
trouble  with  the  udder.  After  well  in  milk,  she  should  be 
liberally  fed,  carefully  and  regularly  milked  until  near  her  ueii 
calving  time.  By  such  treatment,  if  she  is  of  good  blood,  she 
will  generally  make  a  good  cow  and  hold  out  well.  Heifers 
should  be  frequently  handled  and  petted  from  calves ;  then  thej 
will  be  more  easily  handled  for  milking. 

The  milch  cow  should  be  gently  and  carefully  treated,  and 
should  have  her  wants  as  fully  supplied  as  may  be  at  aU  tmss 
of  the  year.  Although  she  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  tbe 
ground  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  yet  she  should  no: 
be  permitted  to  run  upon  the  summer  pastures  until  they  can 
afford  her  a  good  supply  of  food.  It  is  poor  economy  to  allof 
herds  to  roam  all  over  the  pastures  clipping  the  young  and  ten- 
der grasses  before  they  yield  much  nutriment. 
'  When  the  change  is  made  from  hay  to  grass  it  should  be 
done  carefully  and  gradually  ;  the  cows  should  have  a  foddering 
of  the  best  hay  twice  a  day  as  long  as  they  will  eat  it ;  if  extra 
feed  has  been  given  it  may  now  be  discontinued. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk  a  constant  su{^7  of 
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food  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  cow  must  be  given,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  against  the  falling  off  of  this  supply 
as  the  pastures  dry  up.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food 
to  support  nature.  AH  above  this  generally  goes  to  make  milk, 
or  beef  if  the  animal  is  not  in  milk.  The  cow,  therefore, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  shrink  her  milk  early  in  the  season  for 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  make  it.  What  that 
supply  shall  be  every  farmer  has  a  preference.  I  plant  southern 
and  sweet  corn  and  cabbages  as  well  as  sow  millet,  grain  and 
flat  turnips,  endeavoring  to  have  them  succeed  each  other  as 
they  are  required  by  the  cows.  I  have  never,  except  in  two 
instances,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  put  in  a  soiling  crop, 
without  having  a  special  call  for  it  before  winter.  These  so- 
called  green  crops,  I  always  feed  in  the  barn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  flat  turnips  which  I  pull  and  strew  on  the  grass 
ground,  immediately  after  milking.  Turnips  fed  in  this  way 
will  impart  no  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  milk  or  butter. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  salting  cows,  with  me,  is  to 
give  about  a  dessert  spoonful  each  morning,  while  giving  green 
or  summer  feed.  This  amount  they  will  always  eat  with  good 
relish.  In  winter,  instead  of  salt  alone,  I  feed  twice  a  week 
with  salt,  plaster  and  wood  ashes  mixed  in  equal  parts,  a  table- 
spoonful  at  least. 

MILKING. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  dairyman  that  the 
milking  should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  regular 
intervals.  If  the  cow  is  kindly  treated  she  will  give  down  her 
milk  with  pleasure ;  but  if  roughly  used  she  will  hold  up  some 
part  of  it,  and  the  quantity  will  gradually  diminish  till  it  will 
'  hardly  pay  for  milking.  Everything  should  therefore  be  calm 
and  quiet  about  the  milking  stable.  The  milker  should  sit 
down  to  the  cow  with  the  pail  in  his  left  hand ;  commence 
brushing  the  udder  and  teats  with  the  right,  carefully  for  a  few 
seconds.  In  this  way  the  udder  and  teats  will  become  clean, 
and  the  cow  will  be  ready  to  give  down  her  milk  and  no  time 
will  be  lost.  Then  commence  the  operation  by  shutting  the 
upper  part  of  the  hand  close  to  the  udder,  gradually  closing  it 
towards  the  end  of  the  teats  ;  repeating  without  any  twitching 
or  jerking  until  clean. 

In  summer  nights  the  cows  may  be  stabled  or  allowed  to  run 
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in  the  pasture  according  to  the  choice  of  the  dairymaa.  We 
choose,  however,  to  let  them  run  on  the  same  pasture  night  and 
day,  changing  pastures  often.  When  the  nights  become  cod, 
they  should  be  stabled  ai^d  fed  regularly.  The  stable  is  best 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn,  well  lighted,  and  with 
suitable  means  for  ventilation.  We  prefer  to  fasten  milch  covs 
in  stanchions,  for  various  reasons :  it  is  quicker,  neater  and 
safer,  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  lie  iu  them,  they  appear 
perfectly  comfortable.  Calves  and  heifers  should  be  fastened 
with  chains,  because,  when  their  horns  are  soft,  the  standiioii 
will  often  cause  them  to  grow  crooked.  The  floor  planb  od 
which  the  cow  lies  should  be  of  such  a  length  that  when  she  is 
down  her  whole  weight  will  rest  upon  the  platform.  Tbk 
platform,  for  a  large-sized  cow,  should  be  four  feet  nine  inches 
long,  but  slightly  inclined,  and  raised  six  inches  abofe  the 
trench.  When  fastened  with  stanchions  upon  a  raised  platform 
of  suitable  length,  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  keep  animals  dean. 
If  one  prefers  to  fasten  with  chains,  the  floor  must  be  longer  in 
order  to  keep  them  clean,  as  they  change  their  position  so  often. 
For  bedding  we  should  recommend  the  free  use  of  sand  when  it 
can  be  obtained.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  rids  cattle  of 
vermin,  and  moreover  it  is  of  great  value  in  the  manure  pHey 
especially  for  a  clayey  soil. 

In  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  manger  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words.  The  general  rule  for  our  guidance,  how- 
ever, in  its  construction,  should  be  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  cow  in  eating  from  it.  To  accomplish  this  the  floor  should 
be  raised  about  two  inches  above  the  platform  on  which  the  oor 
stands,  thus  preventing  all  reaching  for  food,  and  from  slipping 
and  falling  upon  the  knees. 

WINTER    FEEDING. 

Having  considered  what  we  think  to  be  the  proper  method  of 
raising  the  cow  from  the  calf,  and  of  tying  her  up,  and  having 
spoken  of  the  floor  upon  which  she  stands,  and  the  manger 
from  which  she  eats,  we  properly  come  now  to  consider  her  food 
-and  tlie  manner  of  feeding  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of 
food,  or  how  we  prepare  it,  as  the  method  of  giving  U,  that  wo 
are  to  consider.  In  regard  to  the  preparation,  however,  some 
recommend  very  highly  steamed  feed,  and  claim  it  to  be  a  great 
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saviDg  of  fodder  ;  others  give  cat  feed  with  equal  satisfaction  ; 
while  still  others  claim  that  the  common  dried  fodder  properly 
fed  is  the  most  economical  when  the  cost  of  steaming  or  cutting 
is  taken  into  account.  Whether  the  steaming  of  food  is  a  saving 
or  not,  we  feel  sure  that  it  cannot  come  into  general  use  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  getting  and  arranging  the  necessary 
fixtures.  The  same  in  regard  to  expense  is  true  in  relation  to 
the  cutting  and  mixing  of  feed  for  stock.  Although  but  a  few 
fixtures  are  required,  yet  it*  takes  much  labor ;  the  labor  we 
employ  is  generally  of  so  poor  a  quality  and  yet  so  expensive  to 
hire,  that  the  less  we  needlessly  employ,  the  more  successful 
will  be  our  farm  operations.  I  have  formerly  given  cut  feed  to 
considerable  extent,  and  have  concluded  that  it  is  considered  a 
saving  because  It  is  fed  in  less  quantities  and  with  more  regular- 
ity. Now,  when  a  farmer  is  convinced  that  he  can  make  a 
saving  without  extra  cost  by  adopting  a  different  method  from 
the  one  \ie  has  generally  followed,  he  is  not  very  slow  to  try  the 
experiment. 

The  course  which  I  pursue  in  feeding  I  adopted  twelve  years 
ago.  It  has  been  styled  the  '^  Barre  system,"  and  the  credit  of 
originating  it  has  been  given  to  me.  I  liked  the  system  so  well, 
and  my  stock  did  so  much  better  than  before,  that  I  began  to 
tell  my  neighbors  about  it,  and  the  per  cent,  of  fodder  which  I 
was  confident  I  had  saved.  Some  hardly  believed  me ;  but  as 
hay  was  very  high  that  season,  they  began  to  try  it,  and  thus  it 
was  adopted.  I  remember,  about  ten  years  ago,  of  taking  a 
long  ride  with  one  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a  member  of  this 
Board ;  and  as  we  drove  slowly  along  tiirough  the  mud,  I  told 
him  how  I  fed  my  cows.  The  system  seemed  to  strike  him 
favorably,  for  he  not  only  immediately  adopted  it  himself,  but 
from  that  time,  whenever  and  wherever  he  has  spoken  about 
feeding  stock,  he  has  recommended  this  system  which  I  then 
related  to  him. 

The  system  of  winter  feeding,  as  we  have  practised  it,  is  as 
follows :  The  poorest  quality  of  fodder  that  I  wish  to  feed  is 
given  first,  at  the  beginning  of  each  meal,  and  in  the  morning, 
while  the  cows  are  eating  this  first  foddering,  I  commence  to 
milk.  By  the  time  they  have  this  two-thirds  eaten,  another 
foddering  is  given  them  of  a  better  quality ;  and  then  the  third, 
which  consists  of  the  best  hay  which  I  intend  to  feed,  is  given 
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as  before,  or  just  previous  to  the  finishing  of  the  second  fodder- 
ing. By  feeding  in  this  waj  the  cows  are  kept  constantly  eatiogt 
and  will  consume  all  that  is  placed  before  them,  leaving  nothiDg 
eatable  in  their  manger.  I  then  sweep  out  and  am  readj  to 
feed  roots,  meal,  <&c.,  which  are  given  immediately.  Then  com- 
mence to  water  by  letting  out  only  a  few  at  a  time  and  seeing 
that  all  have  a  chance  to  drink, — thus  allowing  little  or  no  time 
between  eating  and  drinking.  The  stable  is  then  cleaned,  and 
they  are  returned  as  soon  as  they  have  drunk.  They  hare 
nothing  more  to  eat  until  tlieir  afternoon  meal,  which  is  com* 
menced  at  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  by  feeding,  watering,  &c.^ 
the  same  as  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots  and 
meal,  which  are  all  given  at  one  time,  and  that  in  the  moraing. 
I  milk  at  night  after  watering.  Nothing  is  fed  after  watering, 
either  morning  or  evening. 

By  this  method  the  cow  has  had  two  good  meals,  has  drank 
twice,  and  has  at  least  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twentyfour  ia 
which  to  rest  and  quietly  chew  her  cud.  A  stock  of  cows  thus 
tended  will  eat  one-half  coarse  or  poor  quality  of  fodder,  with 
the  rest  of  good  hay  and  a  very  little  grain,  and  keep  in  good 
health  and  flesh,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  good  flow  of  milk. 
When  I  have  plenty  of  hay  and  rowen,  I  feed  very  little  grain, 
but  now,  since  we  have  had  short  crops  of  bay,  I  use  more  meaL 
For  a  milch  cow  I  feed  one  quart  of  Indian  and  one  quart  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  two  quarts  of  shorts,  with  six  of  siloed 
roots.  This  will  make  a  good  flow  of  milk  without  doing  injury 
in  any  manner  to  the  cow.  But  if  my  object  is  to  make  beef 
and  milk  at  the  same  time,  I  increase  the  Indian  meal  according 
to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  cow. 

When  we  tell  a  farmer,  who  feeds  three  meals  a  day,  that  hb 
cows  would  do  better  with  but  two,  he  can  hardly  believe  it, 
especially  when  he  eats  three  times  himself.  Judging  of  the 
wants  of  a  cow  from  our  own,  we  can  readily  see  why  she  ap* 
pears  to  want  three  meals  a  day  after  she  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  eating  her  daily  food  at  three  different  times.  Now  if  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  wrong  habit,  and  feel  sure  that  we  knov 
a  better  one,  should  not  this  better  one  be  substituted  ?  A  oov 
will  drink  more  heartily  as  soon  as  she  has  eaten  a  full  meal  of 
dry  fodder  than  she  will  after  she  has  begun  to  chew  her  cud. 
After  a  cow  has  finished  eating,  it  is  natural  for  her  to  cbev 
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over  this  food,  to  extract  the  nutriment  from  it.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly right  that  she  should  have  sufficient  time  to  do  this.  If 
three  hours  is  enough  to  accomplish  this,  she  should  then  be 
fed  again ;  but  if  not,  why  not  wait  until  she  has  finished  ?  A 
well-fed  cow  will  chew  her  cud  continually  for  six  hours  if  she 
is  not  molested  ;  but  should  she  be  ofiered  a  good  foddering  of 
hay  in  three  hours  from  the  time  she  was  last  fed,  she  will  eat  it. 

The  point  for  us  to  settle  here  is,  whether  the  cow  is  better 
ofi'for  being  fed  in  three  hours,  or  to  wait  six,  until  she  has 
'  finished  chewing  her  cud,  before  she 'is  fed  again.  I  believe  that 
she  is  better  off  not  to  have  any  food  offered  her  for  six  hours, 
or  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  meals.  If  a  man,  now 
feeding  a  cow  six  pounds  of  the  best  hay  and  two  quarts  of  meal 
three  times  a  day  in  any  form,  will  try  feeding  the  same  amount 
in  two  meals,  or  nine  pounds  of  hay  and  three  quarts  of  meal 
dry,  at  a  time,  giving  what  water  the  cow  will  drink  directly 
after  eating,  continuing  the  trial  for  two  weeks,  he  will  be  able 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  two  meals  is  as  good  or  better  for 
the  cow  than  three. 

A  long  experience,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  wants  and 
habits  of  the  dairy  cow,  has  convinced  me  that  she  will  consume 
the  same  amount  of  fodder  in  less  time,  will  drink  more,  and  be 
better  filled  up,  keep  in  better  condition,  with  less  care,  and 
give  more  milk,  than  when  fed  three  times. 

If  I  had  but  one,  or  only  a  few  cows,  I  would  give  all  I  wished 
to  feed  at  one  meal  or  one  foddering,  but,  for  a  large  herd,  I 
should  prefer  to  give  this  meal  in  three  fodderings.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  feed  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  food  we 
are  giving.  When  it  is  all  good  hay,  it  will  be  eaten  in  less 
time  than  when  a  part  is  of  a  coarse  or  poor  quality,  but  in 
either  case  the  cow  will  eat  with  a  good  appetite.  As  a  rule,  I 
would  say,  two  hours  is  sufficient  for  one  meal,  or  two  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  and  one  and  a  half  in  the  evening.  More 
time  is  required  in  the  morning,  as  the  roots  and  meal  are  fed 
at  this  time.  My  reason  for  feeding  these  in  the  morning  is 
because  there  is  a  much  longer  time  between  the  evening  and 
morning  meals,  and  the  cow  is  therefore  in  a  better  condition  to 
eat  a  richer  and  heartier  meal. 

If  a  cow,  after  becoming  dry,  loses  flesh,  as  she  sometimes 
does  before  calving,  especially  when  the  calf  is  a  male,  and  the 
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cow  a  little  thin,  I  feed  one  or  two  quarts  of  meal  a  day.  When, 
there  is  a  great  draft  upon  the  system,  as  in  the  case  above  meo- 
tioned,  oatmeal,  I  find,  is  a  great  help  in  restoring  it. 

The  idea  that  a  cow  needs  only  two  meals  a  day  during  the 
winter  season,  or  as  long  as  she  is  kept  upon  hay  or  other  dried 
fodder,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  will  eat  much  oftener 
when  obtaining  her  living  from  the  pasture,  may  appear,  to  the 
casual  observer,  to  be  contradictory  to  itself;  but,  on  a  closer 
investigation,  we  shall  notice  a  rational,  and,  I  believe,  satisbo- 
tory,  reason  for  it.  Of  all  the  elements  of  which  grass  is 
composed,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  water,  which  must  render  it 
much  more  bulky  than  an  equal  amount  of  hay,  and  for  this 
reason  more  is  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system. 
Dufing  the  season,  therefore,  when  the  cow  must  live  by  her 
own  exertions,  she  must  labor  most  of  the  time  to  obtain  the 
requisite  amount  of  nourishment,  which  she  is  not  required  to 
do  while  in  the  bam.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  that  pastures, 
in  general,  are  kept  down  so  close,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  that  only  by  continual  labor  can  her  wants  be  satisfied. 

BOOTS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  call  a  man  an  intelligent 
farmer,  or  a  good  dairyman,  who  does  not  raise  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  different  varieties  of  roots,  for  his  cows  during  the 
winter  months,  when  they  must  live  for  the  moat  part  npon 
dry  food.  We  all  know  and  fully  realize,  how  important  veg- 
etables are,  as  a  part  of  our  own  diet,  and  is  not  this  equally 
true  when  applied  to  the  condition  of  our  animals  ? 

CARDING. 

This  operation  is  a  great  treat  to  a  cow,  and  as  much  so,  per 
haps,  to  every  dairyman  who  enjoys  seeing  a  dumb  animal 
happy,  while  no  one  can  help  noticing  how  impatient  each  cov 
becomes  in  waiting  for  her  turn.  This  should  not  be  neglected 
for  a  single  day,  while  the  herd  is  confined  in  the  bam.  This 
duty  is  more  often  overlooked  by  the  farmer  than  any  other. 

DRYING  OFF  A  COW, 

The  manner  of  drying  off  a  cow  so  that  her  udder  may 
remain  uninjured,  and  in  suitable  condition  to  yield  a  good  sop* 
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ply  in  the  future,  is  of  great  importance.  A  great  milker  is 
more  often  troubled  from  this  cause  than  an  ordinary  one. 
Drying  may  be  most  successfully  done  when  the  cow  is  within 
about  nine  weeks  of  calving,  as  before  this  time  she  gives  too 
much  milk ;  while  later  than  this  she  has  commenced  tp 
increase  her  flow  to  supply  the  calf.  When  I  commence  to 
dry  off  a  cow  I  give  a  poorer  milk-producing  food,  as  well  as  a 
scanty  allowance,  until  the  flow  of  milk  is  checked,  which  gen- 
erally requires  about  five  days.  The  udder  must  be  watched 
closely  and  should  the  milk  become  thick,  or  clotted,  it  must 
be  frequently  removed,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  thin  and 
watery  in  all  the  teats,  all  is  well,  thus  leaving  about  five  weeks 
in  which  to  recruit  her  system. 

CARE  DURING  TIME  OF  CALVING. 

The  most  watchful  care  is  required  during  time  of  calving, 
while  experience  and  judgment  are  of  great  importance.  More 
trouble  is  to  be  feared  from  an  extra  good  cow  than  from  an 
ordinary  one.  When  a  cow  is  expected  to  calve  she  should  be 
placed  in  a  comfortable  stable,  well  protected  against  drafts  of 
air,  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and  the  herdsman  should  know  her 
exact  condition  every  hour  until  she  calves.  Soon  after  calving 
we  give  a  pailful  of  water  slightly  warm,  into  which  a  pint  of 
rye  meal  has  been  stirred,  water  often  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  warm  as  at  first,  but  never  give  more  than  a  pailful  at  a 
time.  Only  a  small  amount  of  fodder  should  be  given  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  and  no  grain  in  any  form  for  at 
least  four  days  or  a  week.  A  few  roots,  however,  will  be  ben- 
eficial. The  cow  and  calf  may  be  kept  together,  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  the  calf  is  suckled,  it  should  be  changed  from  one 
teat  to  the  other,  as  young  calves  will  h^ng  to  one  teat  altogether, 
sucking  and  bunting  so  hard  as  to  injure  the  udder,  and  in 
this  way  one  teat  will  often  be  injured  by  the  calf,  thus  lessening 
the  flow  of  milk  in  that  quarter  of  the  udder.  If  at  the  end 
of  one  week  all  appears  to  be  well,  we  gradually  increase  her 
feed.  Trouble  is  easily  avoided  by  watchfulness  and  care  in 
season.  When  a  cow  has  a  swelled  udder  with  high  fever  in  it 
I  don't  allow  the  calf  to  suck,  but  keep  her  in  the  stable,  giving 
her  only  warm  drink,  feed  sparingly,  bathe  the  udder  often, 
with  quite  warm  soap  suds,  and  rub  carefully  with  the  hand 
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until  dry,  then  apply  lard,  rubbing  very  gently.  I  have  neTcr 
failed  of  success,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  The  above 
applies,  more  especially,  to  what  we  call  great  milkers  as  wtdi 
ordinary  cows,  we  seldom  have  any  trouble. 

PRODUCTS   OP  THE  COW. 

There  is  probably  no  way  to  dispose  of  milk  so  profitably, 
provided  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained  for  it,  or  exchange  this 
product  of  the  cow  so  quickly  into  ready  money,  as  by  selling 
it  by  the  can.  By  this  method  of  disposing  of  milk  it  is  anneo- 
essary  to  keep  swine.  Next  to  selling  of  the  milk  the  making 
of  cheese  by  the  factory  system,  may  be  called  the  most  desir- 
able, all  things  considered.  While  the  selling  of  milk  may  be 
called  the  easiest,  the  making  of  butter  certainly  requires  the 
most  attention  and  care.  We  cannot  expect  a  prime  article, 
unless  the  closest  attention,  together  with  good  judgmeDt  and 
plenty  of  work,  is  bestowed  upon  it.  While  the  principle  that 
the  demand  governs  the  supply,  is  true  of  nearly  all  branches  of 
trade,  we  can  hardly  apply  it  to  that  in  choice  butter.  For 
such,  the  demand  is  always  greater  than  the  supply,  and  is 
ever  on  the  increase.  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  make 
poor  butter.  The  market  calls  for  nothing  but  the  choicest, 
and  such  alone  we  must  make,  if  we  would  follow  this  branch 
of  dairying  with  success.  In  glancing  over  the  colunms  of  oar 
agricultural  weeklies,  how  often  do  we  notice  an  ioqairy 
amounting  to  this  :  Why  is  there  so  much  poor  butter  and  so 
little  prime  or  "  gilt-edged  "  in  the  market  ?  Why  is  it  that  so 
few  dairy  women  can  make  that  quality  so  much  demanded? 
This  they  call  a  mystery.  It  is  no  mystery  to  me.  The  qual- 
ity has  been  sacrificed,  for  the  most  part,  by  want  of  care  and 
watchfulness.  Not  one  of  the  many  neat  and  careful  processes 
can  be  neglected  nor  even  slighted.  Every  one  must  be  done 
at  the  proper  time. 

I  have  noticed  many  articles  upon  the  general  subject  of 
butter  making.  One,  perhaps,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  room ;  another  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  for 
churning ;  and  others  upon  the  amount  of  milk  requirod  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  Some  give  the  amount  as  eight 
quarts,  others  as  nine,  and  some  go  as  high  as  sixteen,  but  all  &il 
to  state  whether  this  is  a  general  average  of  their  whole  dairr, 
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or  the  milk  of  a  particular  cow ;  whether  all  the  milk  is  taken 
or  only  the  last  strippings.  Such  experiments  can  be  but  little 
relied  upon.  We  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  result  unless  the 
tests  are  made  with  care,  and  when  reported,  it  should  be  done 
minutely  and  correctly. 

For  many  years  I  have  followed  cheese  making,  considering 
it  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  my  milk,  but  during  the  past  year 
I  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  making  of  butter,  and,  dur- 
ing every  month,  I  have  given  my  personal  attention,  to  the 
making  of  many  careful  trials  and  noting  minutely  the  results. 
Although  it  i^  easier  to  make  butter  in  some  parts  of  the  year 
than  in  others,  yet  it  is  generally  thought  that  a  prime  article  can- 
not be  made  in  winter.  I  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  is 
not  so,  provided  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with : 
1st,  We  must  have  good  butter  making  cows.  2fd,  they  must 
be  fed  upon  such  food  as  shall  enable  them  to  produce  a  rich 
quality  of  milk.  Sd,  this  milk  must  be.  set,  and  kept  at  the 
right  temperature,  and  skimmed  at  the  proper  time.  4th,  the 
cream  must  be  churned  when  new,  not  forgetting  also  that  for 
churning  a  certain  temperature  is  required  to  obtain  the  best 
butter. 

To  follow  butter  making  successfully  through  the  entire 
summer,  requires  the  utmost  skill  and  judgment.  Where  this 
branch  of  dairying  is  to  be  followed,  a  proper  place  to  set  the 
milk  should  be  provided.  .This  room  may  be  situated  above 
ground,  and  having,  if  possible,  three  of  its  sides  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  order  that  we  may  the  better  control  the  heat  and 
cold,  by  proper  means  of  ventilation.  As  a  matter  of  course 
everything  must  be  kept  clean  and  neat  about  the  surroundings. 
It  should  be  double  boarded, >nd  well  plastered  within,  in  order 
that  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  may  not  be  as  quickly  com- 
municated to  the  milk.  A  piazza  of  sufficient  depth,  to  keep 
the  sun  from  striking  the  sides  of  the  building,  would  be  a 
desirable  addition.  With  every  precaution  which  I  can  adopt, 
I  have  been  unable,  in  hot  days,  to  keep  the  milk  sweet  long 
enough  to  obtain  all  the  cream. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  "  milk  coolers "  of  dif- 
ferent styles  have  been  devised.  At  the  New  York  State  Pair, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  last  autumn,  I  noticed 
several  of  these  on  exhibition,  accompanying  each  of  which 
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were  very  favorable  recommendations  from  those  who  had  used 
them,  in  the  butter  dairies  of  that  State. 

From  my  own  experience  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  pn^ 
tical  value,  but  i|  is  my  intention  to  test  their  merits  for  myself, 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  only  thought  of  those  people  who  make  only  a  smali 
amount  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  those  who  make  it  bat  a  part 
of  the  year,  seems  to  be  to  provide  the  coolest  possible  plaoe 
for  their  milk.  This  is  well  enough  during  the  hottest  summer 
weather,  but  during  the  cooler  portions  of  the  spring  and  faO, 
a  moderate  amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  since  too  muah  cold  is 
as  injurious  in  preventing  the  rise  of  cream  as  too  muck  heat 
For  this  reason  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  amount  of  batter  is 
always  lost  by  this  class  of  farmers,  for  the  lack  of  a  properly 
arranged  room  in  which  to  set  their  milk,  where  the  temper 
ature  may  be  kept  high  enough  to  induce  all  the  cream  to  come 
to  the  surface. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  warm  our  milk  room  until  nearly 
the  first  of  July,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  warmest 
days  in  May  and  June,  and  resumed  warming  it  nights  aod 
mornings  early  in  September.  A  proper  amount  of  heat  his 
much  to  do  in  giving  to  the  butter  the  desired  color. 

A  very  dry  atmosphere,  as  well  as  a  current  of  air  blovio; 
upon  milk,  is  very  injurious  to  the  butter-making  qualities  of 
the  cream.  Cream,  when  dried,  cannot  yield  as  much  butter 
as  when  soft,  for  the  reason  that  whenever  dry  and  soft  cream 
are  churned  together,  the  butter  globules  contained  in  the  soft 
cream  break  sooner  than  those  of  the  dried,  and  thus  whildjto 
all  outward  appearance  the  butter  has  all  come*,  much  is  still 
floating  in  the  buttermilk  and  is  lost. 

There  should  be  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry  oflF  all  steam 
which  may  arise  from  the  milk  while  warm.  To  accomplish 
this  the  current  of  air  should  be  admitted  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  by  means  of  suitable  openings,  and,  in  order  to  regulate 
this  current,  movable  shutters  should  be  attached.  A  ventilatfur 
leading  from  the  top  of  the  room  to  the  open  air  is  also  needed. 
In  arranging  the  room,  slats  rather  than  shelves  should  be  used 
on  which  to  set  the  milk.  We  hear  the  setting  of  milk  in  deep 
pails  highly  recommended  by  some,  but  from  my  own  experience 
I  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  it. 
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The  sweetest  and  best  flavored  butter  is  undoubtedly  obtained 
from  milk  which  is  allowed  to  stand  only  twenty-four  hours,  but 
we  cannot  get  as  much  as  when  the  milk  stands  longer. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  proper  time  for  milk  to 
stand  before  skimming,  two  trials,  of  a  week  each,  were  made 
during  the  month  of  December,  from  which  I  obtained  the 
following  results:  During  the  first  week  the  milk  was  allowed 
to  stand  thirty-six  hours.  The  amount  of  milk  for  the  week 
was  1,493  lbs.  or  678  quarts, — 2}  lbs.  to  the  quart.  From  this 
milk  69  lbs.  of  butter  were  made,  or  an  average  of  1  lb.  of 
butter  for  every  9f  quarts  of  milk.  The  second  week  the  milk 
was  allowed  to  stand  but  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  following 
was  obtained  :  The  milk  weighed  1,296  lbs.  and  measured  689} 
quarts,  and  from  this  amount  51  lbs.  of  butter  were  made,  11|> 
quarts  of  milk  being  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Thus 
we  cannot  afford  to  skim  the  milk  in  twenty-four  hours  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  butter-making,  unless  it  is  our 
intention  to  make  cheese  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  general  rule,  thirty-svc  hours  seems  to  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  proper  time  for  milk  to  remain  before  skim- 
ming. Whenever  the  weather  is  hot  and  sultry,  however,  we 
must  of  necessity  skim  sooner,  but  the  cream  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the  milk,  even  in  favorable  weather, 
as  it  will  become  bitter,  and  when  churned  imparts  a  like  flavor 
to  the  butter.  The  right  temperature  is  about  62^,  but  if  the 
animal  heftt  can,  by  any  method,  be  quickly  removed  from  the 
milk,  a  considerably  higher  temperature  may  be  preferable. 

In  order  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  deep  and  shallow 
setting,  we  placed  three  pints  of  milk  in  some  pans,  and  five 
pints  in  others.  The  same  number  of  quarts  were  set  in  the 
shallow  as  in  the  deep  setting,  but  the  former  produced  but  22 
lbs.  of  butter,  while  the  latter  gave  28^  lbs.,  a  difference  of  1^ 
lbs.  in  favor  of  the  deep  setting. 

Cream  should  be  churned  in  summer  at  a  temperature  of  56° 
to  5b°,  but  for  churning  in  winter  it  must  be  raised  to  60°  or 
62°.  No  one  should  commence  churning  unless  he  knows  ex- 
actly the  temperature  of  the  cream,  as  butter  will  not  come 
without  much  unnecessary  labor  unless  the  cream  is  of  the 
proper  warmth. 

Although  it  may  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  a  particular  chum 
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By  the  Worcester  West,   • 

Worcester  North, . 

Highland, 

Deerfield  Galley,  • 

Bristol, 

Plymouth,    • 

Nantucket,    • 
Appointed  by  the  EzecutiTe, 


Thomas  P.  Roar. 
EuoENB  T.  Miles. 
Jonathan  McElwain. 
Roger  H.  Leatitt. 
Ayebt  p.  Slade. 
Chables  O.  Dayk. 
Andbew  M.  Mtrick. 
James  F.  C.  Htdb. 


Signed,  Newton  S.  Hubbabd,  CommiiUe. 

Messrs.  Groodman,  Clark  and  Birnie  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  select  and  report  upon  a  list  of  subjects  for  essays, 
and  committees  to  which  they  should  be  referred. 

Messrs,  Stone,  Fearing,  Slado,  Peck  and  Hubbard  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  country  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Fay,  Peck  and  Goodman  were  aj^inted  a 
committee  to  report  the  assignment  of  delegates  to  attend  the 
county  exhibitions.    It  was 

Voiedj  To  limit  the  number  of  the  committee  to  risH  and  ex- 
amine the  Agricultural  College  to  three ;  when 

Messrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Andrew  J.  Bucklin  and  S.  B. 
Phinney  were  constituted  the  committee  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Clark  presented  and  read  a  report  as  delegate  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Society. 
Col.  Wilder  presented  the  following  essay  upon 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Tlie  undersigned  respectfully  reports  that  nothing  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character  in  regard  to  fruit  culture  has  occurred 
during  the  year  1871.  In  accordance  with  the  general  law  that 
excessive  production  is  always  at  the  expense  of  succeedisg 
crops,  the  crop  of  apples  and  pears  of  the  year  1871  has  been 
-ismall,  the  natural  result  of  the  overbearing  of  the  trees  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  attention  given  to  small  fruits,  especially  the  strawberry, 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  has  already  become  not  only  an 
important  but  a  profitable  branch  of  culture.    This  is  one  of 
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the  specialties  which  our  cultivators  are  adopting,  and  in  which 
they  compete  successfully  with  richer  soils  and  more  favored 
agricultural  sections  of  our  country, — a  system  which  we  be- 
lieve must  ultimately  prevail  in  Massachusetts  of  cultivating 
those  crops  more  generally,  which  are  best  adapted  to  our 
markets. 

Among  the  lessons  of  experience  which  the  Committee  have 
learned,  they  would  submit  the  following,  as  opiuions  which  are 
now  received  and  generally  acknowledged  as  correct. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF  WARM,   DRY  SEASONS. 

The  observations  of  the  last  few  years,  under  the  influence 
of  warm,  dry  seasons,  would  appear  to  have  established  the 
principle  that  such  weather  (without  excessive  drought),  espe« 
cially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  is  more  favorable  to 
the  perfection  and  ripening  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes,  than 
cold,  Wet  seasons.  The  fact  is  prominently  shown  in  California, 
as  we  have  witnessed  by  personal  observation  ;  and  is  especially 
to  be  seen  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  there,  and  also  in 
Europe,  and  in  our  Northern  States,  where,  under  the  influence 
of  such  seasons,  neither  the  vine  nor  its  fruit  is  afiected  by  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  These  conditions  we  have  noticed  are  also 
peculiarly  advantageous  for  the  formation  of  fruit-buds,  and  the 
storing  up  of  the  necessary  perfected  food  for  a  future  crop,  and 
for  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  so  necessary  that  it  may  endure 
the  winter  with  safety. 

DRAININa  OP  FRUIT  LANDS. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  see  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  draining'  of  our  fruit  lands,  which  pro- 
duces in  soils  not  naturally  possessing  them  the  conditions  of 
warmth  and  dryness  which  we  have  named,  thus  rendering  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  in  respect  to  warmth  and  dryness,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  air,  of  the  importance  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken.  Besides  these  advantages  is  the  thorough  aera- 
tion of  the  soil,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  absorb  fertilizing  mat- 
ter from  the  atmosphere,  rain,  and  snow,  and  the  moisture 
evaporated  from  the  springo  below* 
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PBEPABATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  SOIL, 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  this  presence  to  say  that  thor- 
ough preparation  and  enrichment  of  such  soils  as  are  not  already 
rich  is  essential.  Ordinary  farm  culture  will  not  produce  the 
highest  class  of  fruits ;  they  must  have  garden  culture,  asd 
with  this  they  never  fail.  After  this  thorough  preparation,  the 
cleaner  the  culture  the  better,  and  this  should  be  shallow,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  but  to  preserve  them  near  the  surface. 

MANURES,  AND  THEIR   APPLICATION. 

The  subject  of  manures  is  a  most  important  one,  and  ererj 
year  becoming  more  so.  The  supply  of  manure  in  this  State  is 
unequal  to  the  demand,  and  every  year  increases  the  disparity. 
What  would  be  our  feelings  if  the  supply  of  wheat,  on  which 
we  depend  for  our  daily  bread,  were  inadequate  to  the  demand  ? 
Yet  men  are  not  more  dependent  for  life  upon  their  daily  .bread 
than  are  our  fruit  crops  upon  the  food  which  is  supplied  to  them 
in  the  form  of  manure  of  one  kind  or  another.  To  supply  this 
want  we  shall  be  compelled  to  rely  in  great  measure  upon  arti- 
ficial fertilizers,  and  chemistry  has  not  yet  taught  us,  as  it  vill 
doubtless  in  the  future,  how  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  fruit 
crops  with  certainty  and  abundance.  But  we  cannot  too  often 
or  too  forcibly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  cultivators  the 
sacred  duty  of  saving  every  particle  of  fertilizing  material,  and 
applying  it  in  such  manner  as  will  produce  the  utmost  effect 
And  on  this  last  point  the  lesson  which  experience  has  taa^t 
us  is,  that  manure  applied  to  fruit-trees  should  be  either  in  the 
form  of  a  top-dressing,  or  as  near  the  surface  as  is  consistent 
with  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of  its  fe^ 
tiliziug  elements. 

MULCHING. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  add  as  another  of  the  lessons 
of  experience,  which  may  be  said  to  be  fixed,  the  advantage  of 
mulching  for  dry  seasons  and  soils,  whereby  the  temperatura 
and  moisture  of  the  soils  is  kept  uniform,  and  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  a  soluble  state,  an  essential  condition  for  the  j^o- 
duction  of  perfect  fruit. 
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THINNING  OP  FBUTT. 

This  is  another  lesson  which  we  have  learned,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  which  we  have  often  endeavored  to  impress  upon  culti- 
vators, and  which- every  successive  season  teaches  with  stronger 
emphasis.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  send  fruit  to 
market  to  send  large  fruit,  and  the  markets  are  constantly  and 
progressively  requiring  large  and  fine  fruit.  Even  the  Seckel 
pear,  which  once  commanded  in  Boston  market  the  highest 
price,  will  not  now,  unless  of  extra  size,  sell  for  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  common  varieties  of  larger  size.  A 
medium-sized  fruit,  or  even  one  of  smaller  size,  may  be  more 
economical  for  use,  but  until  some  decided  change  in  the 
preferences  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  shall  take  place,  large 
fruit  will  sell  better  than  small.  To  produce  this,  the  fruit 
must  not  only  have  good  cultivation,  but  must  be  thinned.  We 
may  lay  it.  down  as  a  certain  rule,  as  has  been  stated,  that  ex- 
cessive production  is  always  at  the  expense  of  both  quantity  and 
quality,  if  not  in  the  same  season  then  in  succeeding  ones  ;  for 
when  branch  is  contending  with  branch,  leaf  with  leaf,  and  fruit 
with  fruit,  for  its  supply  of  light  and  food,  it  would  be  indeed 
an  anomaly  in  nature  if  this  should  not  result  in  permanent 
injury  to  the  trees  as  well  as  to  the  annual  crop. 

SHELTER. 

The  necessity  of  shelter  was  not  as  soon  perceived  as  some 
of  the  other  lessons  which  we  have  named  ;  yet,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  a  few  favored  spots,  its  importance  is  year  by 
year  becoming  taore  generally  appreciated.  Tlie  removal  of 
forests  diminishes  the  quantity  of  rain,  increases  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  reduces  the  temperature,  and  subjects  our 
fruits  to  greater  vicissitudes,  so  that  the  peach  and  many  of  our 
finest  pears  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  formerly,  except  in  gar- 
dens or  sheltered  places.  The  importance  of  shelter  was  well 
understood  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Quintinye,  the  celebrated 
gardener  of  Louis  XI Y.,  who,  in  his  work  on  gardening,  gives 
full  directions  for  planting  trees  for  shelter.  This  was  in  a 
country  long  settled  and  denuded  of  its  forests ;  and  though  our 
ancestors,  planting  fruit  trees  in  a  virgin  soil,  thickly  covered 
"with  wood,  failed  to  perceive  its  necessity,  we,  in  our  older 
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States,  who  have  come  to  much  the  same  conditions  as  existed  in 
the  time  of  Quintinye,  experience  the  same  want. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES. 

The  subject  of  insects  and  diseases  is  dailj  attracting  more 
attention,  for  their  depredations  are  daily  becoming  a  greater 
evil,  and  the  importance  of  entomological  investigations  isererj 
day  more  plainly  seen.  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Harris 
first  published  his  work  on  '^  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation," 
and  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  him  and  to 
the  succeeding  investigators  who  havQ  given  their  lives  to  study- 
ing the  habits  of  these  little  ^^  creeping  things  which  be  upon  the 
earth,"  that  they  may  teach  us  how  to  destroy  those  which  prey 
upon  our  trees,  and  to  distinguish  our  friends  from  our  foes. 
Every  plant  imported  from  abroad  brings  with  it  a  new  insect 
or  disease,  and  the  dissemination  of  new  plants  and  varieties, 
without  which  there  can  be  little  progress,  inevitably  dissemi- 
nates their  insect  enemies.  On  this  subject  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke  are  appropriate :  "  The  most  vigilant  superin- 
tendence, the  most  prompt  activity,  which  has  no  such  day  as 
to-morrow  in  its  calendar,  are  necessary  to  the  farmer ;"  and 
we  may  add,  still  more  to  the  fruit-grower,  and  tenfold  more 
necessary  in  combating  our  insect  enemies.  The  neglect  of  bat- 
tling with  these  vile  creatures  is  the  great  bane  to  successful 
cultivation.  As  long  as  moral  evil  exists  in  the  world,  so  long 
may  we  expect  there  will  be  evil  in  the  natural  world,  and  be 
who  is  not  willing  to  contend  against  both  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  either  of  cultivator  or  of  Christian. 

These  insect  plagues  can  be  exterminated,  oc  be  subdued,  so 
that  no  materia  harm  shall  be  caused  by  them.  We  have  dis- 
covered means  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  currant^wonn, 
curculio,  canker-worm,  caterpillar,  melon-bug  and  aphis,  and 
the  mildew  and  other  diseases  of  our  vines.  If  we  can  do  diis, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  remedies 
for,  or  the  means  of  preventing,  all  the  diseases  and  depreda- 
tions that  vegetation  is  liable  to  ? 

But  some  one  replies,  Let  nature  do  all  this,  let  nature  per- 
form her  perfect  work.  True,  but  nature  brings  us  weeds,  this- 
tles and  thorns,  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  as  well  as  those 
that  are  useful ;  and  we  were  placed  in  this  world,  not  merely 
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to  assist  nature,  but  to  meet  with  and  overcome  the  obstacles 

which  she  sometimes  places  in  our  path. 

For  the  Committee, 

Marshall  F.  Wilder. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  laid  over  under  the  rule. 

Votedy  To  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  time  of  holding  the  exhibitions  of  the  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Bristol  Central,  Marshfield,  Hingham  and  Norfolk  So- 
cieties. 

Messrs.  Stockbridge,  Hubbard  and  Peck. 

Voledj  To  appoint  a  committee  on  printing. 
Messrs.  Fearing,  Enowlton  and  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Loring  submitted  reports  as  delegate  to  the  Worcester 
West^  Barnstable  and  Middlesex  South  Societies. 

Mr.  Fay,  on  behalf  of  the  Examining  Committee,  submitted 
the  following  report  on  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  this  Board  a  Committee  for 
the  Visitation  and  Examination  of  the  Agricultural  College,  for 
the  year  1871,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  several  members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  exception 
of  Professor  Agassiz,  have  attended  the  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  end  of  each  term  during  the  year.  On  account  of 
ill-health  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  an  absence  from  the 
country  the  last  part,  your  Committee  were  deprived  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's  presence  and  counsel  at  the  several  examina- 
tions, except  at  the  annual  examinations  in  July  last.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  his  unexpected  presence  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  only  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
your  Committee,  but  unmistakably  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
exercises  of  the  College. 

Some  of  your  Committee  commenced  their  official  connection 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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past  year,  and  it  was  with  some  misgivings  that  they  undertook 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them  by  your  Board,— a 
duty  which  had  for  its  object  the  careful  and  close  examinatioa 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  management  and  success  of 
an  institution  which  was  nurtured  by  the  State,  and  which  was 
beginning  to  be,  if  it  had  not  already  become,  second  to  none  in 
the  position  it  occupied,  and  in  the  encouragement  and  good 
will  which  it  was  receiving  from  the  citizens  of  this  beloved 
Commonwealth.  And  more  especially  was  the  responsibilitf 
which  had  thus  been  imposed  upon  us,  the  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed, when  we  remembered  at  the  outset,  that  the  year  ofer 
which  our  duties  extended  was  to  be  the  most  important  odc, 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  College  were  concerned,  that  bad 
occurred  since  its  foundation.  The  term  of  four  years  was 
about  to  expire.  The  first  graduating  class  of  an  institution 
which  by  very  manjr  had  been  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment was  to  be  sent  forth  as  an  ^'  advertisement,"  bothathcHoe 
and  abroad.  What  had  before  been  but  an  experiment,  was 
this  year  to  become  a  reality — or  a  failure.  The  old  adage ''bf 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  was  this  year  to  be  made  im- 
pressively truthful  as  regards  the  past  success  and  the  fatore 
welfare  of  this  institution,  through  the  agency  of  those  yoong 
men  of  the  graduating  class,  who  were  to  go  forward  into  their 
several  fields  of  labor  either  richly  laden  with  the  results  of  an 
agricultural  and  scientific  education,  received  at  an  institaticm 
supported  by  the  generous  benefaction  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  thus  proving  the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  or  else  found  uHEBt- 
ing  when  ^^  weighed  in  the  balance,"  and  thereby  stamping  a 
stigma  upon  the  College,  and  causing  discouragement  to  its 
friends,  who  had  hoped  so  much  and  labored  so  well  to  promote 
its  best  interests.  With  these  reflections  impressed  upon  us,  oar 
first  visit  to  the  Agricultural  College  (which  was  at  the  cloee  of 
the  spring  term),  was  anticipated  with  no  small  degree  of  intotist 
to  the  Committee,  and  this  interest  was  not  in  the  least  abated 
at  any  subsequent  visit  during  the  year. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  take  particular  notice  of 
all  that  in  any  way  helped  to  make  the  College  what  it  ir  or 
what  it  should  be,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  to  joar 
Board  as  intelligent  a  report  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  permit,  that  you  might  the  better  judge  what  compensa- 
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tion  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  were  receiving,  and 
what  were  the  guarantees  for  the  future  from  that  institution, 
which  was  now  so  cheerfully  receiving  your  fostering  care. 

The  examinations  of  the  several  classes  in  the  recitation 
rooms  were  attended  by  the  Committee  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  and  while  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  each 
class  particularly,  there  was  one  feature  so  manifestly  prominent 
in  nearly  all,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  fact  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  to  wit :  ^^  each  student  was  taught  to  think  for  himself" ; 
the  student  in  some  branches  being  compelled  to  pursue  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  any  text-books ; 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  if  the  success  of  any 
one  department  was  greater  than  another,  it  was  largely  in- 
debted to  this  cause,  as  infusing  more  life  and  zeal  in  the  pro- 
fessor, and  a  wider  scope  of  thought,  greater  independence  and 
proficiency  in  the  pupil ;  and  while  we  would  not  recommend 
the  absolute  abandonment  of  all  text-books,  we  would  suggest 
that,  if  less  reliance  were  placed  upon  "  textbooks,"  and  the 
students  compelled  to  search  the  great  ^^  book  of  nature  "  for 
ideas  and  scientific  truths,  we  should  have  stronger  and  better 
men, — men  of  more  enlarged  views  of  life,  and  practically  better 
fitted  for  the  great  work  entrusted  to  them ;  having  derived 
their  thought  and  founded  their  judgment  not  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  other  men,  but  upon  the  great  scientific  truths  which 
they  had  garnered  from  science  itself. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  several  branches  is  so  mi- 
nutely defined  in  the  report  of  the  trustees,  that  we  do  not  regard 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it.  We  have  noticed  with  great 
pleasure,  the  efforts  of  the  several  classes  in  rhetoric  at  the  close 
of  each  term,  and  feel  justified  in  saying  that  in  our  judgment 
they  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  institution 
bearing  the  name  of  college  within  the  Commonwealth.  We 
have  been  the  more  gratified  in  this,  because  we  believe  that 
while  the  main  object  of  this  institution  t^  and  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  science  of  agricult- 
ure and  those  sciences  more  immediately  connected  with  it, 
yet  the  value  and  importance  of  self-possession  and  self-reliance, 
obtained  only  by  a  constant  use  and  careful  culture  of  the  ora- 
torical powers,  cannot  be  overrated ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  the 
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most  effectual  medium  through  which  the  value  of  the  ooll^iate 
education  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  world. 

The  power  of  communicating  and  transmitting  ideas  with  the 
human  voice  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  manner,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  bestowed  upon  man,  and  its  culture  in  an  in- 
stitution like  this  should  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  carefully 
guarded  and  earnestly  recommended. 

The  graduating  class,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members, 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit  in  their  several  examina- 
tions and  graduating  exercises.  Their  uniformly  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  manly  appearance  were  noticeable  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. No  one  could  look  upon  that  company  of  young  moi 
without  realizing  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  minds  that 
originated  the  idea  of  requiring  ^^  military  tactics  "  to  be  taught 
in  agricultural  colleges.  The  influence  of  their  military  train- 
ing was  so  manifest,  not  only  upon  their  general  physical  health 
and  development,  but  also  in  those  indispensable  attributes 
which  help  make  a  true  gentleman,  that  we  do  not  believe  too 
much  importance  can  be  laid  upon  this  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion, both  as  exerting  a  healthful  influence  upon  the  students 
themselves,  and  as  a  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  our  countiy 
in  the  future. 

We  regard  the  professors  in  the  several  departments  to  be 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work  assigned  them, — earnest,  xeal- 
ous  workers  for  the  interests  of  the  College ;  and  no  one  more 
so  than  the  honored  President,  whose  very  being  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  College  and  farm.  For^ 
tunate  indeed  that  its  management  has  fallen  into  so  able  hands. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  recommendation  of  your  fx^ 
vious  committee  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  professorship 
of  veterinary  science  has  been  heeded,  and  such  professor^ip 
has  been  established,  an  appointment  made,  and  the  science 
will  hereafter  be  thoroughly  taught. 

The  farm  itself  has  been  examined  with  considerable  care, 
with  a  view  of  determining  what  was  the  mode  of  farming 
adopted,  and  the  practical  result  to  the  College  and  community 
of  any  experiments  that  may  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  crops  to  raise  and  how  to  raise  them,  so  that 
they  should  return  the  greatest  profit  to  the  producer. 

The  farming  has  been  under    the  immediate  supervision  of 
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John  C.  Dillon,  the  Farm  Superintendent,  a  gentleman  admi- 
rably adapted  to  his  work.  The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the 
farm  buildings  by  wind,  the  year  previous,  caused  the  necessity 
of  erecting  a  large  number  of  sheds  for  the  protection  of  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  erection 
of  these  sheds  unavoidably  demanded  the  personal  attention, 
labor  and  constant  oversight  of  the  Farm  Superintendent  for  a 
large  part  of  the  season,  so  that  his  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  farm  much  more  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The 
principal  attention  paid  to  the  farm  the  past  year  has  been  in 
raising  and  harvesting  the  ordinary  crops,  with,  perhaps,  a 
single  exception.  The  raising  of  the  ^^  sugar  beet "  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
expediency  of  making  it  an  agricultural  enterprise  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. The  results  of  the  experiment  will  be  in  detail 
before  you,  in  the  report  of  the  trustees,  who  have,  through 
eminent  professors  and  chemists,  tested  it  thoroughly.  Your 
Committee  are  satisfied  from  personal  observation  that  the 
^^  sugar  beet "  is  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for  feeding  purposes, 
and  that  sugar  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  made  from  it. 
Whether  the  manufacture  of  sugar  can  be  made  profitable  in 
Massachusetts  we  have  no  means  of  judging  advisedly  and  ex- 
press no  opinion. 

We  are  informed  that  the  products  of  the  farm  the  past  year, 
are  as  follows,  to  wit : — 
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226  bushels  of  potatoes,  gathered  from  . 
160  bushels  of  oats,  gathered  from 
840  bushels  of  rutabagas,  gathered  from 
800  bushels  of  white  turnips,  gathered  from  . 

59  tons  of  sugar  beets,  gathered  from  . 
1,800  baskets  of  corn  in  the  ear,  gathered  from 

16  tons  of  Hungarian  grass,  gathered  from  . 
125  tons  of  hay,  gathered  from     . 
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20 


The  horticultural  department  has  become  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  College.  The  very  liberal  donation  it 
has  received  from  Dr.  Durfee,  places  it  in  a  very  substantial 
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condition.  The  influence  upon  the  students  can  but  be  of  a 
healthy  character.  It  cannot  well  be  dispensed  witfi,  and 
should  receive  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

The  farm  buildings,  including  the  barn  and  sheds,  are  nov 
in  very  fine  condition.  The  erection  of  the  sheds  already  le- 
ferred  to  supplies  a  much-needed  demand.  They  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
animals,  and  great  convenience  in  their  care  ;  and  although 
not  entirely  completed  at  the  last  visit  of  the  Committee,  yet 
they  had  so  far  progressed  towards  completion  as  to  indicate 
their  value. 

The  labor  about  the  barn  in  the  care  of  the  stock,  we  were 
informed,  was  principally  performed  by  the  students,  and 
evinced  care  and  economy  in  its  management. 

The  live  stock  generally  was  in  good  condition,  consisting  of 
nineteen  swine  and  seven  horses,  and  about  sixty  head  of  cattle, 
largely  of  thoroughbreds,  and  representing  seven  different 
breeds; 

We,  however,  would  suggest  that  this  branch  of  the  agricult- 
ural part  of  the  College  is  one  which  requires  in  its  manag^ 
ment  great  skill  and  sound  judgment,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  stock  for  the  farm  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  one  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
business,  and  who  from  his  experimental  knowledge  is  able  to 
determine  what  particular  breeds  and  crosses  are  the  most 
profitable ;  and  especially  so  that  when  he  is  convinced  that  a 
particular  breed  or  animal  is  unprofitable  for  the  farm,  he  maj 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  discard  it  and  introduce 
others  in  its  place. 

The  experiences  of  stock  raisers  in  difierent  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  so  varied,  owing  to  the  difierence  in  dimate, 
quality  of  food  and  various  other  causes,  that  no  general  and 
fixed  rule  has  been  or  can  be  adopted  which  seems  wise  or  safe 
to  follow.  Hence  the  necessity  of  placing  the  care  of  so  impo^ 
tant  a  branch,  and  one  upon  which  so  largely  rests  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  institution,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  himself  peison- 
ally  is  able  to  trace  the  history  and  results  of  his  experimettts 
in  this  regard  from  day  to  day. 

We  are  gratified  that  so  much  care  has  been  already  taken, 
and  that  recently  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  re 
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gard,  and  we  are  confident,  if  continued  in  the  bands  of  the 
present  manager,  unprofitable  stock  for  tbe  farm  will  not  long  be 
tolerated. 

The  farm  already  begins  to  show  tbe  beneficial  results  of  un- 
derdraining,  a  large  tract  of  mowing  land  having  been  by  this 
means  reclaimed,  so  that  /rom  comparative  worthlessness  it  has 
become  a  source  of  great  income. 

The  old  and  worthless  apple-trees  on  the  farm  have  been  re- 
moved, and  an  orchard  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  sufficient 
at  least  to  supply  the  demand  upon  the  farm,  has  already  been 
planted. 

The  raising  of  the  grape  in  Massachusetts  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment but  has  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  investment,  and 
the  universal  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  warrants  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  in  making  large  provision  for  its  culture,  a  well- 
located  vineyard  of  two  acres  having  been  planted.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  success. 

The  more  immediate  wants  of  the  College  at  the  present  time, 
seem  to  be  more  enlarged  accommodations  for  pupils,  and  also 
some  means  to  reclaim  the  pasture  land  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  at  present  in  an  unprofitable  condition. 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  an  institution  still  in  infancy 
would  have  arrived  in  this  short  time  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, that  it  presents  no  material  for  the  critic. 

Your  former  Committee  suggested  that  the  College  should 
possess  a  "  working  farm,"  in  which  we  fully  concur ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  rough  places  will  at  once  be 
smoothed,  or  the  unfertile  spots  reclaimed.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  work  of  many  years.  What  we  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  ask,  is  that  the  best  use 
should  be  made  of  the  liberal  provisions  in  its  behalf  that  can 
possibly  be  made,  so  that  the  success  achieved  by  the  triumph- 
ant victory  of  the  students  of  the  College  in  their  late  trial  of 
^^  muscle,"  shall  be  simply  emblematical  of  that  greater  triumph 
which  in  the  future  awaits  the  representatives  of  the  Agricult- 
ural College,  when  they  shall  enter  the  race  for  a  trial  of 
"  brain  and  muscle." 

We  congratulate  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  upon  the 
eminent  success  which  has  thus  far  crowned  the  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Agricultural  College.    Let  its  friends  continue  to  be 
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xniDdful  of,  and  watchful  over  its  welfare.  Let  no  unjast  criti- 
cisms be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity.  Let  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  faithful  professors  and  trustees  be  supported  and 
encouraged,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
one  universal  song  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultand 
College. 

P.  P.  Pay. 

N.  S.  Hubbard. 

John  Johkson. 

Wm.  Knowlto5. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  when  it  was  voted  to  take  from  the 
table  the  Essay  on  the 

MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  DAIRY. 
A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  led  to  the  following  discussion:— 

Mr.  Goodman.  The  report  was  long  and  interesting.  I 
understand  it  is  to  be  published,  and  until  we  see  it  in  print  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  ascertain  fully  its  merits,  and  the  objections 
to  it.  I  believe  we  all  know  the  system  called  the  Barre  system, 
and  the  character  of  the  dairy  work  up  there,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  matters  in  the  report  which  I  should  like  to  inquire 
about,  as  they  are  of  considerable  importance  to  us  as  farmen : 
one  is  the  length  of  the  flooring  for  cattle.  If  I  understand  Mr. 
Ellsworth  aright  he  thought  the  planking  for  cattle  should  be  as 
long  as  the  cattle.    What  length  did  you  give  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  gave  a  length  of  four  feet  nine  inches,  or 
any  length  so  that  the  whole  heft  of  the  animal  when  down  will 
rest  upon  it. 

Mr.  Goodman.  So  that  the  manurial  matter  will  drop  off 
behind.  Another  point  was,  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  there  should 
be  a  little  slope.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  having  a  slope  for 
cows  ?  It  may  be  necessary  for  steers  and  bulls,  but  do  not 
cows  lie  a  little  better  if  the  planking  is  level  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  shouldn't  want  it  to  slope  towards  the 
head  at  all,  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  slope  a  little  to  the  rear, 
I  did  not  give  the  amount  of  pitch,  except  very  little. 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  understand  you  it  was  better  to  lay  the 
planks  with  the  grain  than  across.    If  laid  with  the  grain  I  find 
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they  become  slipperj,  and  when  laid  across  the  grain  I  find 
that  does  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  should  prefer  to  have  short  plank,  and 
sift  a  little  sand  on  the  floor  if  necessary  to  prevent  slipping. 
It  is  much  easier  to  renew  the  planks. 

Mf .  GoQDMAN.  If  there  is  sufTicient  bedding  of  course  that  is 
not  necessary.  I  think  my  experience  will  be  found  to  be  the 
experience  of  a  good  many  farmers,  that  where  planks  are  laid 
across  slipping  does  not  occur,  grooves  do  not  wear  in  them  so 
easily. 

One  other  point  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  touched  upon  I  did  ex- 
amine into ;  and  that  is^,  putting  milk  into  deeper  pans.  After 
our  fall  meeting  I  visited  Col.  Waring's  dairy.  I  find  he  keeps 
a  very  fine  breed  of  Jerseys,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
making  butter  principally  for  the  Newport  market  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  more  or  less  for  the  Boston  market  in  the  winter.  His 
pans  are  made  on  an  improved  Gei^man  principle,  and  they  are 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  they  were  immersed  in  running  water.  Instead 
of  taking  for  his  large  number  of  cows  about  twenty  or  thirty 
pans,  I  think  the  milk  was  all  put  in  about  half  a  dozen.  While 
I  was  there  he  skimmed  the  cream  from  one  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  dipper,  and  the  cream  that  came  up  at  that  time  by 
measurement,  I  think,  was  nearly  two  inches  deep.  So  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  him,  he  did  not  find  that  there  was  any  increase 
of  cream  by  this  process,  but  he  thought  the  butter  made  from 
it  a  little  more  uniform  in  character,  and  he  thought  the  expense 
of  having  a  few  cans  instead  of  having  so  many  was  less,  and 
upon  the  whole  it  was  less  trouble.  He  had  a  cellar  made  for 
the  purpose,  where  the  temperature  was  kept  the  same  both 
winter  and  summer,  with  water  always  running  through  from  a 
spring,  and  the  pans  were  kept  in  that  all  the  time.  He  did  not 
get  more  cream,  but  he  thought  he  got  it  more  easily,  and  with 
less  trouble.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  got  as  much.  Of  course 
this  is  a  matter  for  experiment,  and  those  of  us  who  have  running 
streams  of  water  can  very  easily  try  it. 

Question.  Did  he  try  a  certain  number  of  quarts  of  milk 
each  way,  and  see  which  took  the  most  quarts  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter  ? 

Mr.  Gk)ODMAN.    No,  sir ;  but  he  is  a  writer  on  this  subject  as 
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well  as  a  practical  agriculturist  and  man  of  science.  Ererj- 
thing  that  is  done  on  his  farm  is  generally  done  by  weight  and 
measure.  He  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  what  is  sdd,  a&d 
all  that.  I  understood  him  that  the  amount  of  butter  obtained 
from  the  same  number  of  cows  did  not  differ  materially  under 
the  two  systems,  but  he  thinks  the  quality  was  a  litUe  better 
imder  the  latter. 

Question.  Did  he  keep  the  temperature  the  same  the  year 
round  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.    Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  should  think  he  would  have  to  keep  the  tempen- 
ture  warmer  in  winter  because  the  water  is  colder  than  in 
summer.    • 

Mr.  Goodman.  Sprijig  water  is  about  the  same  temperature 
all  the  time. 

Question.    What  was  the  depth  of  the  pans  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.    About  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  I  think. 

Question.  I  think  spring  water  brought  in  aqueducts  taries 
very  much  in  temperature. 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fire  introduced; 
it  was  down  in  a  cellar  where  it  is  supposed  to  keep  nearly  the 
same  temperature  ;  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that.  I  merelf 
mention  this  for  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
butter  making. 

Albert  Fearing.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  in  bis 
report  that  he  usually  dried  off  his  cows  about  five  weeb 
previous  to  calving.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  eight  weeks  is  not 
better  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  It  is  nine  weeks  in  the  report ;  I  think  you 
misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Fearing.  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  roots  are  fed  imme- 
diately after  milking  whether  the  milk  will  not  invariably  taste 
of  the  roots  ?  Suppose  you  give  them  cabbages,  or  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  roots,  in  no  case  will  the  milk  taste  of  them? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  think  I  said  where  they  were  fed  immedi- 
ately after  milking  they  invariably  did  not  impart  any  un[Jeisant 
flavor  to  the  milk  or  butter.  That  is  my  experience.  I  hare  fed 
cabbages  and  flat  turnips  just  after  they  wer^  pulled  from  the 
ground  to  my  cows,  and  the  butter  has  come  to  this  market 
Probably  most  of  you  know  Mr.  Hovey,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
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good  he  would  have  detected  it  I  have  no  doubt  if  thej  were 
fed  half  an  hour  before  milking  the  milk  and  butter  would  taste 
of  them. 

Mr.  Fearing.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  milk  required  for 
a  pound  of  butter, — ^twelve  quarts  I  think  the  report  stated  ; 
down  in  our  part  of  the  country  we  find  that  nine  quarts  on  the 
average  will  make  a 'pound  of  butter;  that  is,  milk  from  Jersey 
cows. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  very  important, 
if  you  have  anything  to  report,  to  report  it  as  it  is.  I  reported 
it  as  I  found  it.  I  gave  the  stock  it  came  from  and  the  butter 
that  was  produced,  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Now  you  will  notice  that  this  was  given  in  July  and 
in  August,  but  the  reports  that  we  get  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
how  much  milk  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  are  not  all 
satisfactory  to  me ;  they  are  given  mostly  in  the  butter-making 
months,  not  in  August,  or  in  each  month  through  the  year.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  but  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  preferable  to 
make  butter  from ;  but  as  to  the  quality  of  t^e  butter  made  from 
the  Jerseys  being  better  than  that  made  from  other  breeds  I 
have  my  doubts.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Flint  on  that 
point.  His  is  as  good  authority  as  we  have  in  this  country  on 
dairy  cows  and  milk  and  butter,  and  what  it  should  take 
through  the  season  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  Fearing.  I  milked  last  season  ten  cows,  mostly  pure 
blood,  some  grades,  and  we  found  that  on  the  average  nine 
quarts  of  milk  would  make  a  pound  of  butter.  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  different  kinds  of  feed  would  not  make  a  difference.  For 
instance,  we  have  in  our  town  what  we  call  low  ground,  not 
exactly  meadow,  and  we  find  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  feeding 
there  is  quite  inferior  to  the  milk  of  the  cows  that  feed  upon  our 
high  land.  It  has  made  a  very  decided  impression,  so  much  so 
that  two  or  three  farms  there  have  the  reputation  of  having  poor 
milk.  Even  if  the  cows  are  Jerseys  they  find  it  changes  the 
milk.  I  would  ask  if  these  gentlemen  have  had  any  experience 
in  that  way.  This  grass  is  English  grass,  not  what  we  call 
meadow  grass,  but  it  grows  on  low  land  where  the  fog  lies  in 
the  morning.        • 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  is  my  experience,  and  it  has  been 
considerable  on  that  point.    I  have  found  invariably  when  my 
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cows  run  where  there  is  a  large  abundance  of  fresh  feed  that 
the  flow  increased,  but  the  quality  was  not  near  as  good  for 
making  butter.  The  milk  was  richer,  and  I  co«Id  make  more 
butter,  from  milk  obtained  from  a  small  amount  of  good  feed, 
than  I  could  from  a  large  amount  of  feed  of  poorer  quality.  It 
is  so  in  winter  as  well  as  summer :  wlien  we  giye  a  poorer  qnalitj 
of  feed,  and  work  in  straw  and  meadow  hay,  the  milk  and  batter 
are  poorer  in  proportion. 

Mr.  ALUS.  Mr.  Ellsworth  stated  in  his  report  that  for  a 
few  days  after  a  cow  had  calved  he  prevented  the  calf  from 
bunting  the  udder  from  fear  of  injury  to  the  cow,  and  tbeo 
after  that  he  allowed  it  to  bunt  as  much  as  it  chose.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  in  my  experience  that  if  a  calf  bunts  the  «dder 
it  injures  the  cow  even  when  you  are  fattening  the  ealL  In 
speaking  of  milk,  there  have  been  experiments  in  our  dairy,  and 
we  have  made  sixty  ounces  of  butter  from  twenty  quarts  of  milk 
from  an  Ayrshire  cow.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
repeatedly,  and  all  the  feed  the  cow  had  was  what  haj  she 
wanted  and  two  quarts  of  meal. 

Mr.  Ellswobth.  I  think  I  stated  that  if  the  calves  were  al- 
lowed to  bunt  the  udder  while  there  was  any  inflammatioa,  it 
would  be  very  apt  to  injure  the  cow ;  but  if  tiie  bag  was  pe^ 
fectly  free  from  any  inflammation,  I  have  never  found  any  trou- 
ble whatever. 

Mr.  ALUS.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ellsworth  if  he  has  asj 
difficulty  in  getting  a  cow  with  calf  fram  one  season  to  another. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  ALUS.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  kind  of  feed  ibat  will  c^- 
ate  beneficially  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Ellswobth.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  be  justified  m 
saying  that  any  kind  of  feed  will  operate  towards  getting  a 
cow  with  calf.  My  observation  is,  if  a  bull  serves  a  cow  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  effi^ctoaL 
I  have  observed  this  more  frequently  where  a  bull  ruitf  wiA  a 
herd  of  cows.  Nature  teaches  them  the  right  time.  My  ob- 
servation has  been  that  the  cow  receives  the  bull  in  the  earM 
part  of  the  heat,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  she  receives  hua 
more  than  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  ALUS.    There  has  been  great  complaint  in  oar  locaStj, 
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for  two  or  three  years,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Harvest  Club  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  our  town, 
some  six  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  best  dairy  farmers  in  Conway 
said  he  had  been  troubled  very  much  in  this  way  for  several 
years,  until  within  the  last  year  he  was  told  by  some  one  to  feed 
his  cows  with  bone-meal  regularly.  He  has  tried  it  for  the  last 
year,  and  he  says  that  he  has  not  had  a  single  cow  out  of  ten 
fail.  I  have  adopted  that  plan  within  the  last  few  months  with 
my  own  cows.  I  give  them  about  a  great  spoonful  of  bone- 
meal  once  a  day,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  this  winter  at  all 
in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  is  another  very  important  matter  in 
connection  with  what  Mr.  AUis  has  said.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  cows  losing  their  calves  before  the  proper  time.  I 
know  that  last  year  I  heard  of  twenty  cows.  I  lost  seven,  and 
it  was  something  that  never  had  occurred  before  in  my  expe- 
rience. This  year,  up  to  the  time  I  came  away,  I  lost  four  with- 
out any  apparent  cause  whatever.  If  there  are  other  members 
of  the  Board  in  different  parts  of  the  State  suffering  in  this 
way,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  BucKUN.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ellsworth  if  he  prac- 
tises bleeding  a  cow  or  drenching  a  cow  with  cold  water  after 
she  has  taken  a  bull  ?  I  had  a  Durham  heifer  that  would  not 
breed,  and  finally  I  was  advised  to  bleed  her  imtil  she  could 
hardly  stand.  I  did  so,  and  since  that  she  has  bred  without 
any  trouble.  In  r^ard  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  remarks,  I  will  say 
that  I  lost  a  calf  from  a  very  choice  heifer  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Ellswobth.    No  ;  I  never  tried  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
a  word  or  two— though  I  am  not  a  cattle  man,  and  do  not  pro- 
fess to  teach  any  one  here  or  any  where  else— in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  butter,  butter  making  and  butter  selling.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  both,  as  I  do  not  make  all  I  need,  though  I  intend  to 
hereafter.  I  like  the  Jersey  butter,  and  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  some  remarks  that  the  Secretary  made  in  Vermont,  as  I  saw 
them  published.  I  am  very  particular  about  butter,  and  have 
bought  it  at  high  prices,  paying  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
pound  for  table  butter,  week  after  week,  having  Jersey  butter 
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always.  The  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  I  hardly  need  speak  of  it 
here,  for  no  doubt  all  the  gentlemen  present  have  realized  it  us 
much  as  I  do,  is  the  importance  of  making  good  butter.  Nov, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  poor  butter, — hundreds  of  tons  of  poor 
butter  in  the  market.  If  gentlemen  go  through  Boston  market,  as 
I  do  year  after  year,  in  pursuit  of  good  butter,  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  my  neighbors, — for  they  have  an  opinion  that  I  am 
a  pretty  good  judge  of  butter,  having  cultivated  this  matter  of 
tasting  to  some  extent  in  horticultural  matters, — they  would  see 
that  the  quantity  of  good  butter  is  very  small ;  it  is  amazing 
how  small  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  poor  batter. 
I  know  a  dealer  who  brings  into  this  market  hundreds  of  tons, 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  tons,  and  the  way  I  manage  to  g^ 
good  butter  is  this.  In  the  autumn  I  say  to  these  dealers  from 
whom  I  have  had  my  butter  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  select  oat 
of  the  best  butter  you  bring  here,  four,  five  or  six  tubs,  and 
send  me  up  word.  They  will  be  a  month  perhaps  before  tbef 
get  four  or  five  tubs  which  they  want  me  to  look  at  Thai  I 
go  down,  and  perhaps  I  won't  find  a  tub  of  really  good  butta', 
or  at  least  butter  that  I  should  wish  to  put  on  my  table.  Thej 
say  they  are  the  best  they  have,  and  they  have  selected  them  oat 
of  tons.  They  will  say :  "  Look  at  the  quantity  of  butter  we 
have  there,  yet  there  is  not  a  tub  of  it  you  would  take  as  a  gift 
to  put  on  your  table."  Then  I  say :  '^  Set  out  the  best  that 
comes  in  the  next  few  weeks  ; "  and  this  year  I  was  over  tvo 
months  getting  my  butter. 

You  may  say  I  was  very  particular.  I  am  particular  enough 
to  get  good  butter,  and  I  did  succeed  in  getting  two  or  three 
tubs  of  very  good  quality.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  over  the  country,  realized  iiov 
they  suffered  by  this  state  of  things  (both  sellers  and  ooosam- 
ers),  we  would  speedily  get  better  butter.  Look  at  the  difle^ 
ence :  here  I  pay — and  I  presume  others  of  you  do  the  same 
during  the  summer  months — eighty  cents  a  pound  for  my  batr 
ter,  and  I  have  paid  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound.  Mr.  Sargent's 
butter  sells  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  and  the  batter 
made  by  other  gentlemen  sells  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
pound,  while  medium  butter  brings  only  from  twen^  to 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound.  What  makes  this  difference  ?  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  management  in  making  up  of  that  battv. 
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Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  people  to  make  uniyersally  a  better 
article  than  is  now  made  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth  tells  us  that  certain  conditions,  properly  ob- 
served, will  give  good  butter,  with  now  and  then  an  exception. 
If  certain  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  making  good  butter,  pray 
tell  me  why  our  people  are  making  a  poor  article  of  butter  al- 
most unirersally,  when  a  good  article  might  be  made  ?  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  the  butter  makers  any  more  than  I  do  other  peo- 
ple, but  the  butter  makers  are  blind  more  tlian  other  classes  of 
farmers  to  their  own  interests,  more  than  any  other  set  of  men. 
If  they  would  make  a  better  article  of  butter,  it  would  find  a 
more  ready  sale,  and  a  much  larger  price  would  be  paid  for  it 
than  is  paid  at  the  present  time. 

Another  tiling  is  the  shape  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  fruit,  or  butter,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  is  sent  to  market.  If  it  is  sent  in  good  condi- 
tion, done  up  in  good  shape,  the  farmer  realizes  more  for  it ; 
three  or  five,  or,  perhaps,  ten  cents  more  a  pound  on  butter,  than 
he  would  if  it  was  prepared  in  an  indifrerent  manner  for  market. 

The  way  our  Barre  friends  send  it,  I  believe,  is  in  a  box  con- 
taining eight  to  twelve  pounds,  and  I  have  once  in  a  while 
bought  it  in  that  way.  But  if  it  is  sent  in  lumps,  it  should  be 
put  up  in  an  attractive  way.  People  will  pay  a  little  more  for 
a  handsome  lump  of  butter  to  put  upon  the  table,  than  they 
will  if  it  comes  in  a  box,  unless  it  is  made  into  lumps  at  home, 
which  is  sometimes  done. 

The  principal  point  I  make,  and  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
every  body  who  makes  butter,  is  to  make  better  butter.  If  it  is 
true  that  they  have  not  good  stock  to  make  butter  from,  then 
they  had  better  turn  their  attention  to  improving  their  stock. 
I  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  take  the  butter  makers  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  other  places,  who  send  their  but- 
ter to  the  Boston  market,  and  make  them  taste  the  butter  they 
would  find  in  the  stores  here ;  they  would  go  back  home  deter- 
mined to  make  better  butter  in  future. 

The  best  butter,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Vermont.  I  do  not 
find  it  so.  I  find  the  best  winter  butter  comes  from  New  York 
State,  and  some  of  the  best  butter  in  summer  comes  from  about 
Boston.  To  eat  some  of  the  butter  that  is  made  is  worse  than 
taking  medicine ;  because  when  you  take  a  dose  of  nauseating 
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medicine  70U  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Those  poor  feUowB 
who  have  to  dine  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Boston,  koov 
what  it  is.  I  never  touch  the  butter  in  them;  I  cannot.  I  had 
rather  go  without.  Their  excuse  is,  that  it  is  as  good  as  fte 
average  butter  in  Boston  ;  that  to  get  better  they  have  to  ptj 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  extra.  Is  there  not  some  way  to 
raise  the  standard  of  butter,  so  that  we  may  have  better  batter 
in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Stubteyant.  The  gentleman  from  Hingbam  asked  a 
question  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  feed  upon  butter,  and 
the  answer  lo  him  was,  that  if  certain  food  was  given  half  an 
hour  before  milking,  it  affected  the  milk,  and  consequently  tbe 
butter ;  but  if  fed  half  an  hour  after  milking,  it  does  not  affect 
it.  That  certainly  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  everybody,  be- 
cause if  we  feed  as  he  says,  and  that  affects  the  butter  so  seri- 
ously, that  is  a  matter  which  every  gentleman  at  this  Board 
wants  to  understand.  It  is  the  food  that  we  give  our  oovs  at  a 
certain  time,  as  I  understand  it,  which  affects  the  milk,  and  in- 
duces bitterness  in  the  butter,  even  if  the  utmost  care  is  tak^ 
in  making  the  butter. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  remaik 
just  made,  that  the  food  given  to  cows  will  affect  the  milk. 
But  that  was  not  the  subject  on  which  I  wished  to  speak.  I  de- 
sire to  refer  to  one  point  suggested  by  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
and  that  is,  as  to  the  time  which  milk  should  stand  before  Ae 
cream  is  taken  off.  He  said  that  milk  standing  twenty-four  and 
thirty-six  hours  would  give  different  results  in  the  quantity  of 
butter,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  quality.  Now,  I  liaTe 
been  told  that  cream  that  was  taken^  off  of  milk  after  it  had 
stood  twenty-four  hours,  if  it  was  taken  off  separately  oouldnot 
be  churned  into  butter.  The  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind 
whether  the  little  more  cream  that  we  got  by  allowing  the  milk 
to  stand  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  was  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  quality  of  the  butter.  It  has  been  said  that  butter  has 
been  sold  from  45  cents  to  $1.25  a  pound.  If  the  butter  made 
from  cream  that  is  taken  off  in  twenty-four  hours  is  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  is  it  not  better  to  take  it  off  then  than  to  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours  longer,  although  we  may  get  a  little  more 
cream,  if  the  butter  is  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.    If  you  disturb  mUk  after  it  has  stood  twelve 
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hoursy  the  batter  made  from  the  cream  that  jou  get  after  that  is 
never  of  so  good  quality  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  milk  had 
remained  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours.  You  get  the 
finest  and  best  quality  of  butter  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  am 
satisfied  you  get  more  butter  if  you  let  it  stand  longer,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  anybody  who  could  detect  difier- 
ence  enough  to  make  any  difference  in  the  price.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  cream  taken  from  milk  after  standing  twenty-four 
hours,  and  churned  immediately,  before  it  has  changed  at  all, 
will  make  the  sweetest  butter.  When  it  has  remained  thirty- 
six  hours,  the  cream  is  new,  but  it  is  not  sweet.  That  is  the 
time,  I  think,  to  make  the  best  butter,  when  it  is  new. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  had  some  experience  in  the  Worcester  Co. 
cheese  factory,  which  was  the  first  factory  started  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  operated  somewhat  in  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  at  the  same  time.  We  heated  our  milk  with  steam,  and 
we  applied  the  steam-engine  so  as  to  churn  the  milk  and  make 
butter  from  that.  We  made  a  very  excellent  quality  of  butter, 
but  we  found  that  we  got  a  small  quantity,  and  then  the  milk 
went  right  into  cheese,  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  just  as 
good  as  before ;  showing  that  the  butter,  when  everything  is 
perfectly  sweet,  is  of  excellent  quality.  We  found  this  diffi- 
culty :  that  when  so  much  liquid  was  churned,  the  amount  of 
butter  was  so  small  that  it  troubled  us  to  gather  it  well,  and  we 
abandoned  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester.  In  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
he  gave  us  the  length  of  the  stalls.  It  seems  to  me  the  better 
way  is  to  make  your  stalls  a  little  abort,  and  then  lengthen  them 
according  to  the  length  of  your  cows,  which  you  can  easily  do 
by  putting  down  joist.  You  find  that  some  cows  need  stalls 
from  four  to  eight  inches  longer  than  others.  And  furthermore, 
if  you  have  your  flooring  level,  and  then  put  down  2  by  4  joist  on 
the  back  part  of  the  floor,  and  fill  the  floor  with  bedding,  that 
prevents  the  bedding  from  slipping  back,  and  makes  a  very  com- 
fortable, dry  floor  for  the  cattle  to  stand  on. 

Now,  in  relation  to  bitter  butter.  There  are  various  causes 
for  that.  If  you  feed  your  fodder  with  wormwood  in  it  to  cows 
in  autumn,  you  will  have  bitter  butter ;  and  of  course  you  will 
have  bitter  butter  if  you  let  your  cream  remain  too  long.  Mr. 
Hyde  has  alluded  to  the  poor  butter  which  is  made.    There  are 
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some  farms  which  cannot  produce  good  batter.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance in  our  county  where  a  shrewd  farmer,  finding  he  could 
not  make  good  butter  at  home,  bought  the  farm  of  a  man  who 
was  noted  for  good  butter,  and  there  he  was  successful ; — but 
the  man  who  had  always  made  good  butter,  moved  his  stock 
and  his  wife  to  another  farm,  and  he  could  not  produce  good  but- 
ter— butter  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Hyde  or  any  one 
else.  So  there  is  a  great  difference  in  farms  as  to  their  capabil- 
ity to  produce  g<x>d  butter. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  gave  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  milk  to  a  pound 
of  butter,  but  I  believe  the  Barre  cows  have  not  been  bred  for 
butter-making  purposes,  but  for  beef-producing  and  cheese-pro- 
ducing cows. 

Mr.  Converse.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  has  ever  practised  churning  milk.  I  have  known 
persons  in  Vermont  who  churned  their  milk  immediately  after 
milking,  and  they  said  they  produced  sweeter  and  better  butter, 
and  got  more  of  it,  than  by  churning  cream. 

Maj.  Phinnet.  That  applies  to  persons  who  make  their  but- 
ter from  a  pint  of  milk. 

The  Chairman.  A  neighbor  of  mine  churned  his  milk  for  a 
long  time  by  an  English  machine,  introduced  for  the  purpose. 
He  had  some  butter  churned  before  a  party  of  people  who  were 
invited  to  see  it,  and  the  butter  was  delicious.  But  he  had  to 
give  it  up  for  some  reason — I  do  not  know  what. 

Question.    Were  the  cows  Jerseys  ? 
'  The  Chairman.    No,  sir ;  grade  cows. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  my  fortune  or  misfortune  to  sell  a  herd  of 
pure-bred  Jerseys  for  Mr.  Converse,  at  Southborough.  Mr.  Con- 
verse had  bred  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  I  think  had  succeeded 
well.  The  reason  I  speak  of  it  is,  that  a  great  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  Jersey  cattle,  because  of  their  small  size  and 
their  poor  quality  for  beef.  Now,  Mr.  Converse  had  bred  with 
two  or  three  things  in  view.  First,  for  the  best  butter-making 
qualities,  in  which  I  think  he  had  succeeded.  And  my  reasons 
for  saying  that  are  these :  first,  I  have  eaten  his  butter,  and  I 
know  it  was  good  butter ;  second,  I  never  saw  better  skins  on 
animals  in  my  life.  Then  he  had  bred  with  a  view  to  size  and 
roundness,  and  plumpness  of  form,  which  are  not  usually  found 
in  the  Jersey.    He  had  some  bulls  there,  one  of  which,  in  par- 
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ticular,  was  as  fine  a  bull  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  had 
secured' cows  of  good  size,  pure-bred  Jerseys,  not  grades, — ^Iwill 
not  say  large,  but  I  say  of  good  size, — which  were  not  rough  and' 
bony  in  appearance,  but  well  filled  up,  of  good  forms,  and  which 
gave  excellent  milk.  He  had  started  with  that  object  in  view ; 
but  unfortunately,  before  the  experiment  had  been  brought,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  its  highest  degree  of  success,  reyerses  in 
business  compelled  him  to  sell  his  stock.  But  I  believe  that  he 
had  started  in  the  right  direction,  and  certainly  had  made  a  great 
gain.  But  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true,  as  has  been  said  in  various 
directions, — and  I  seem  to  feel  it  in  the  air, — that  the  Jersey 
butter  is  not  good  butter,  then  of  course  this  all  goes  for  noth- 
ing. 

Now,  I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Jersey  butter 
was  most  excellent  butter,  and  have  continued  of  that  mind  up 
to  within  a  few  weeks.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  to  aban- 
don Jersey  stock  for  butter-making,— and  that  has  been  their 
chief  merit, — where  are  we  to  look  for  butter  ?  I  have  said 
that  New  York  butter  is  the  best  butter  that  comes  into  this 
market  for  winter  use.  It  is  not  because  they  have  the  best 
breed  of  stock  there,  for  I  understand  that  they  are  largely  Short- 
horns and  grade  Shorthorns  that  are  used  for  butter-making ; 
it  is  because  they  have  some  of  the  very  best  grazing  facilities 
there.  They  have  some  of  the  very  best  farms,  and  a  large 
amount  of  white  clover  is  used  there,  and  it  strikes  me  there  is 
no  better  food  to  make  sweet  butter  than  white  clover.  Whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  I  find  no  butter  in  the  market  that  has  the 
color  that  the  Jersey  butter  has ;  I  find  no  butter  in  the  market 
that  has  the  flavor  of  the  Jersey  butter.  It  is  fine,  it  is  deli- 
cate— possessing  a  fine  and  delicate  flavor.  It  seems  to  be  re- 
finedj  so  to  speak.  It  is  not  crude,  like  some  of  the  butters,  but 
it  is  fine,  delicious  butter.  It  is  said  that  it  lacks  flavor,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  always  as  high-flavored 
as  butter  ought  to  be  that  looks  so  well  as  Jersey  butter  does. 
I  have  found  New  York  butter  that  did  not  look  so  well  that 
really  possessed  a  finer  and  better  flavor.  What  I  want  in  but- 
ter is  this :  I  want  color — all  the  natural  color  you  can  get  into 
it.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  colored  for  me,  provided  it  is  all  nat- 
ural. I  want  it,  then,  perfectly  fine,  smooth,  not  greasy.  Peo- 
ple laugh  at  me  for  talking  about  greasy  butter.    I  want  it  so 
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that  it  will  cut  just  right  and  not  be  greasy.  I  want  it  so  that 
it  shall  not  only  be  perfectly  sweet,  but  so  that  is  impossiUe  to 
detect  any  foreign  flavor  in  it.  And  I  want  it  to  possess  a  pe- 
culiar sweetness,  that  I  can  hardly  describe.  Yoa  can  better 
understand  it  after  you  have  gone  into  a  flower  garden  and  in- 
haled the  fragrance  of  that;  There  is  something  that  is  inde- 
scribable, but  you  want  to  have  that  in  butter.  For  sttmmer 
butter,  you  want  but  little  salt ;  for  winter  butter  you  want  more. 
A  great  deal  of  butter  is  ruined  by  salt.  Farmers  think  they 
make  a  little  money  on  the  salt  they  put  in,  for  which  tiiey  bncj 
they  get  a  high  price.  The  fallacy  of  that  is  shown  in  the  &ct, 
that  when  that  butter  is  sent  to  market,  they  have  to  take  off 
from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound,  in  consequence  of  this  salt. 
That  should  be  guarded  against. 

Now,  what  we  want  is,  cattle  that  will  make  that  kind  of 
butter,  if  we  have  not  got  them.  If  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Jerseys,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Are  they  to  be  found 
in  the  Ayrshires  ? 

Dr.  LoRiNG.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gk)0DMAN.    To  a  small  extent. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.    Orades. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  have  not  found  these  qualities  in  Shorthorns. 
I  should  not  advise  any  man  to  go  into  Shorthorns  as  butter 
producers.  Take  the  largest-sized  and  best-formed  Jeneys 
you  can  find,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  stock  of  cattle  knovn 
to  us  that  will  give  us  butter  of  such  uniformly  good  quali^,or 
so  much  to  a  quart  of  milk.  Gentlemen  talk  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  quarts  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter.  I  believe  that  with 
Jersey  cattle  you  will  not  require  over  nine  quarts  to  the  pound, 
and  you  may  follow  it  right  through  the  season.  I  believe  Mr. 
Converse  gave  me  figures  far  below  that,  something  like  six 
and  three-quarters  or  seven  quarts  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

Now,  such  animals  can  be  produced.  It  costs  no  more  to 
feed  them  than  others.  Mr.  Ellsworth  feeds  his  cattle  in  the 
right  way.  Take  care  of  them ;  make  a  business  of  it.  Do  not 
do  it  in  the  shilly-shally  way  that  thousands  of  farmers  do ;  bat 
do  it  thoroughly,  systematically,  as  if  you  meant  to  makes 
business  of  it.  What  I  want  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  to  the  important  point  of  producing 
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the  best  butter,  that  will  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market, 
and  securing  the  breed  of  cows  that  will  do  it. 

Dr.  LoBiNO.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Ellsworth's  essay,  but  I 
think  it  must  have  been  a  rery  sensible  and  a  very  interesting 
one,  because  I  find  that  almost  every  man  who  attempts  to  deal 
with  it,  starts  off  on  his  own  account,  but  ultimately  comes  back 
to  the  essay  itself. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  upon  which  I  desire  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  The  first  is,  in  reference  to  the  flooring  upon 
which  cattle  should  stand.  I  think  it  should  be  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. Cattle  and  horses  should  stand  on  a  level  floor ;  if  any- 
thing, the  floor  on  which  a  horse  stands  should  fall  off  at  his 
fore  feet  rather  than  his  hind  feet.  The  fall  for  the  water 
should  be  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  the  animal  stands. 
If  you  are  stabling  cows,  the  fall  of  the  water  is  provided  for  by 
nature ;  but  if  oxen  or  horses,  the  fall  should  be  underneath  the 
floor.  The  floor  should  be  made  open,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  will  flow  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  the  animals 
stand,  on  to  a  sloping  floor,  down  which  it  can  fall.  It  is  a  very 
easy  and  simple  thing  to  do.  I  mention  this,  because  I  have 
made  a  business  of  studying  floors,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
forms  of  lameness  in  horses  are  attributable  more  to  badly  con- 
structed floors  than  to  any  other  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  animal  which  makes  the  best  butter,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  special  breed  which  will  make 
what  would  be  universally  recognized  as  the  best  butter  for 
market.  I  think  Mr.  Ellsworth  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
grade  Shorthorns  as  butter-making  animals.  They  give  a  large 
amount  of  milk,  I  grant,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  feed 
they  find  upon  the  Barre  pastures ;  but  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  are  in  Barre  and  other  towns  where  grade  Shorthorns 
are  used,  cows  that  are  admirable  butter  cows, — good  animals 
for  every  dairy  pasture.  It  is  so  with  the  Ayrshire.  If  you  put 
a  grade  Ayrshire,  or  an  Ayrshire,  or  a  grad^  Shorthorn,  or  a 
common  native  cow,  upon  a  good  pasture,  especially  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  making  butter,  if  she  is  a  good  cow,  she  will 
make  a  pound  of  butter  from  eight  and  a  half  to  ten  quarts  of 
milk,  or  twelve,  perhaps.  I  have  myself  a  grade  Ayrshire  cow, 
fed  on  winter  feed,  that  made  a  pound  of  butter  from  eight 
quarts  of  milk.    These  cows  are  not  common,  but  they  can  be 
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found  in  almost  every  breed  we  know  of.  That  the  Jenej 
cows  make  a  pound  of  butter  from  less  milk  than  anj  otber 
cow,  except  the  Devon,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  think  the  Deron 
and  the  Jersey  carry  with  their  milk  more  of  the  butteraceous 
quality  than  any  other  class  of  animals  we  have.  But  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  Mr.  Hyde  alludes,  with  regard  to  Jersey  batter, 
.grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  lof&ded  with  butteraceous  mat- 
ter that  it  is  difficult  to  transport  it.  You  will  find  a  great 
many  hotel-keepers,  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  who  complaia 
of  Jersey  butter,  which  would  be  admirable  could  it  be  eaten 
upon  the  farm  where  it  is  made,  but  which,  before  it  reaches 
the  market,  is  utterly  worthless.  They  complain  that  it  vill 
not  keep  as  long  as  other  butter  will. 

That  brings  me  to  the  great  point  in  this  butter  question— 
the  difficulty  in  transportation.    If  Mr.  Hyde  lived  upon  a  farm, 
and  had  a  good,  intelligent  butter-making  woman,  or  wife,  or 
daughter,  who  understood  exactly  the  old-fashioned  mode  of 
making  butter,  and  it  was  taken  from  the  dairy  room  to  his  taUe, 
he  would  find  no  fault  with  it ;  he  would  not  know  any  iiSsr- 
ence  between  Orange  County  butter  and  Berkshire  or  Worcester 
County  butter.    If  he  could  eat  it  in  the  place  where  it  is 
made, — if  it  is  made  with  care,  so  as  not  to  absorb  any  noxioas 
gases,  or  any  of  the  odors  that  gather  around  a  stable  or  cellar, 
(for  butter  absorbs  everything  with  the  utmost  rapidity),  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  butter.     The  difficaltf 
is  in  transporting  from  one  place  to  another.    I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  good  butter  on  his  table.    I 
know  that  before  cheese  factories  came  into  vogue,  he  had  good 
cheese  on  his  table  ;  how  it  is  now,  I  won't  undertake  to  say. 
But  if  a  box  of  his  butter  were  brought  from  Barre  to  Salem, and 
he  should  try  it  there,  he  would  never  recognize  it  as  his  own. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  firkin  of  butter  fifty  milei 
from  the  country,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  instance,  and  hare 
it  come  out  exactly  as  it  was  when  it  started.    The  process  of 
transportation,  the  agitation  of  carrying  it  from  one  plaee  to 
another,  the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  upon  it,  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  the  effect  of  placing  it  in  & 
freight  car,  one  or  all  of  these  causes  have  deteriorated  its  qua!' 
ity.    Have  we  not  heard,  in  old  times,  when  we  had  no  rail- 
roads, often  with  a  sort  of  sneer,  about  ^^  store  butter  "  ?  The 
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difficulty  was,  that  the  butter  had  absorbed  all  the  odors  of  the 
store,  and  there  are  those  here  who  know  that  the  odors  of  an 
old-fashioned  grocery  store  were  somewhat  rich.  It  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation  therefore. 

Mr.  Hyde  says  he  makes  a  portion  of  his  own  butter ;  but 
those  of  us  who  puiichase  our  butter  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  must  labor  under  the  same  difficulty  as  those  who  pur-, 
chase  their  fruit  and  vegetables.  You  cannot  get  anything 
from  the  farm  to  market,  and  through  the  market  into  the 
mouth  of  the  consumer,  precisely  as  good  as  it  is  when  it  is 
used  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown.  Everybody  knows  that 
vegetables  brought  from  a  distance  are  no  more  the  vegetables 
they  were  when  they  started  than  chalk  is  like  cheese. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Can't  we  have  a  better  butter  ? 

Dr.  LoRiNO.  We  have  more  good  butter  than  you  think. 
The  difficulty  is  in  getting  it  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
in  getting  it  through  the  hands  of  the  middlemen.  We  must, 
therefore,  exercise  our  own  ingenuity  in  selecting,  or  else  re- 
turn to  the  difficult  and  somewhat  extravagant  business,  as 
some  of  us  know,  of  keeping  our  own  cows  and  making  our  own 
butter. 

Mr.  Htde.    That  I  am  going  to  do. 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  I  have  made  in  different  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  butter  in  the  most  rapid  man- 
ner ;  but  I  never  could  get  it  from  a  farm  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  into  my  own  house  in  a  perfectly  good 
condition. 

Now,  in  regard  to  feed.  That  is  another  thing  we  must  sub- 
mit to.  We  cannot  have  everything  as  we  would  have  it.  We 
cannot  make  a  new  pasture  out  of  an  old  one.  We  cannot 
make  all  hay-mows  alike,  and  meal  gets  heated  going  through 
the  markets.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  which  attends  the  trans- 
porting of  butter  from  one  place  to  another  :  the  wonderful 
faculty  that  the  animal  economy  has  of  taking  up  the  flavor  of 
different  articles  of  food.  It  is  so  in  the  human  system  ;  it  is 
eminently  so  in  the  domestic  animals  ;  and  it  comes  in  nowhere 
BO  readily  and  so  rapidly  as  in  those  portions  of  the  animal 
economy  known  as  the  milk  and  butter  producing  organs. 

So' we  must  expect  to  submit  to  these  evils.  We  can,  by 
exercising  a  little  ingenuity,  get  rid  of  them  in  part.    Feeding 
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roots  directly  after  milking  will,  as  Mr.  Ellsworth  says,  prevent 
the  flavor  getting  into  the  butter  somewhat ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
it  entirely ;  we  must  submit  to  it. 

So  in  regard  to  other  evils  which  have  been  alluded  to  here. 
The  subject  of  cows  losing  their  calves  has  been  discussed.  The 
whole  medical  corps  of  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  to 
investigate  it,  and  they  came  to  no  conclusion  except  this :  that 
there  are  almost  as  many  causes  as  there  are  localities  and  herds. 
A  little  musty  hay ;  a  sudden  change  from  one  kind  of  food  to 
another ;  putting  cattle  from  meadow  hay  on  to  good  pasture  in 
the  spring  of  the  year ;  half  starving  them  to  death  in  winter. 
I  have  been  taken  into  many  a  stable  in  New  England,  where, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  unfortunate  owners  would  show  me 
half  a  dozen  young  cows  that  had  lost  their  calves  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  by  short  feeding,  that  they  had  not 
vitality  enough  to  hold  the  foetus.  A  sudden  change  of  wind, 
a  thunder  storm,  a  brutal,  vicious  blow  by  a  herdsman,  a  single 
ugly  cow  in  a  herd,  any  sort  of  mental  agitation  will  cause  it. 
A  cow  is  as  susceptible  as  any  other  female  animal  to  all  these 
influences ;  and  when  abortion  makes  its  appearance  in  a  herd, 
no  one  can  tell  where  it  will  end.  And  the  remedy  is  as  various 
as  the  cause.  The  cause  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  ob- 
servation by  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm.  But  uniformly  good 
food, — proper  food, — quiet,  good  judgment,  and  proper  care  and 
warmth,  will  generally  carry  a  herd  of  cattle  over  most  of  these 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Root,  of  Barre.  I  desire  to  invite  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  state 
his  method  of  preparing  his  butter  for  market.  Dr.  Loring,  in 
his  very  sensible  remarks,  has  alluded  very  pointedly  to  the  del- 
eterious efiects  upon  butter  caused  by  its  transportation  to  mar- 
ket. I  desire  to  invite  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  state  his  method  of 
transporting  butter  from  his  home  to  market,  which  I  believe  is 
the  most  practicable  and  sensible  method  I  have  ever  seen 
adopted. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  have  seen  very  much  said  in  agricultural 
papers  about  butter  and  cream  being  taken  into  bad  places.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  cream,  before  it  was  taken  ofi*  was  more 
sensitive  than  butter,  but  I  hardly  think  that  is  so.  I  will  give 
my  experience  on  that. 
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This  was  my  first  season  of  making  butter.  I  have  as  good  a 
butter  room  as  I  could  arrange,  but  I  found,  after  the  weather 
became  somewhat  hot,  that  the  sun  struck  upon  one  side  of  the 
building  so  that  the  boards  were  quite  warm.'  I  cut  a  large 
quantity  of  black  and  white  birches,  and  placed  them  against 
two  sides  of  my  butter  room,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  striking 
it.  I  have  windows  on  all  sides,  and  those  were  let  down. 
This,  you  will  remember,  was  in  extremely  hot  weather ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  kept  the  windows  open  night  and  day,  except 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  were  shut.  It  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  I  was  very  well  pleased  for  a  few  days.  But  after 
the  birches  became  wilted,  one  foggy,  damp  morning,  as  I  passed 
into  the  butter  room,  I  noticed  that  I  smelt  the  birches  very 
plainly.  I  thought  the  cream  might  partake  of  that  flavor.  I 
skimmed  and  tasted  some  of  the  cream,  and  true  enough,  the 
birch  was  there,  and  in  the  cream  that  adhered  to  the  pan,  I 
could  taste  it  as  plainly  as  you  could  if  you  chewed  the  twigs. 
I  thought  I  was  stuck,  sure.  I  was  making  some  120  or  130 
pounds  a  week  at  that  time.  We  churned  the  butter  as  usual, 
and  to  my  surprise,  the  buttermilk  had  that  flavor,  but  I  could 
not  detect  it  in  the  butter.  The  butter  came  to  Boston  to  Mr. 
Hovey,  and  I  got  my  usual  price.  There  was  not  a  word  said 
about  anything  wrong  in  that  lot.  That  satisfied  me  that  cream 
is  not  so  sensitive  as  butter.  I  thought  that  was  very  good 
proof  that  the  butter  globules  did  not  receive  that  odor,  so  that 
when  they  broke^  the  buttermilk  took  the  flavor. 

Now,  in  regard  to  transporting  butter.  My  whole  aim  is  to 
keep  it  from  the  air.  I  do  not  want  any  kind  of  air  to  reach  it. 
If  it  is  pure  air,  it  will  abstract  the  sweet  flavor ;  if  it  is  bad 
air,  it  will  do  harm,  of  course.  I  cover  it  from  the  air  from  the 
time  it  is  salted  until  it  is  worked.  Then  it  is  boxed  as  soon  as 
it  can  be,  and  covered.  I  have  three  different  sizes  of  boxes. 
My  shipping-box  is  something  like  an  old-fashioned  tool-chest, 
and  holds  four  boxes  of  thirty  pounds  each.  The  shipping-box 
is  two  boxes  high  and  two  boxes  wide.  They  are  the  common 
round  butter  boxes,  but  the  shipping-box  is  a  square  box,  with 
handles  at  each  end.  A  rod  comes  up  at  each  end,  and  there  is 
a  thumb-screw  outside  on  the  cover.  Listing,  such  as  comes  on 
the  sides  of  cloth,  is  tacked  around  the  edge  of  the  box.  When 
the  cover  is  screwed  down,  the  box  is  pretty  tight.    You  will 
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see  that  there  is  a  vacant  space  between  the  two  boxes,  some- 
thing like  a  three  square.  I  had  two  galvanized  iron  boxfit 
made,  three  square,  or  nearly  so,  that  just  fit  into  that  caTity, 
and  these  are  filled  with  broken  ice,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  These  boxes  are  filled  with  ice,  the  butter  pat  in,  and  the 
cover  screwed  down  tight,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
hot  weather.  I  meet  the  express  train  at  West  Brookfield  at 
twenty  minutes  before  eight,  and  my  butter  gets  to  the  stall  of 
Mr.  Hovey  at  half-past  eleven.  Mr.  Hovey  says  that  two-thirds 
of  the  ice  is  in  the  boxes,  and  the  butter,  I  have  been  told,  is 
apparently  as  hard  as  when  it  started.  I  think  if  there  had 
been  a  cross  road  direct  to  Salem,  the  Doctor  could  have  got  a 
little  taste  of  my  butter  just  as  good  as  at  home. 

Dr.  LoRiNQ.    That  is  delivered  where  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.    To  Mr.  Hovey,  in  Faneuil  Hall  market 

Dr.  LoRiNG.     Suppose  the  consumer  lives  at  the  South  End! 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  am  not  responsible  for  it  after  it  gets  into 
a  middleman's  hands. 

Dr.  LoRiNG.    There  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  butter  in  that  way  comes  into  marbt 
perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  as  it  starts  from  home.  I  think  anf 
one  can  send  butter  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Goodman,  of  Lenox.  This  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
very  important  one.  I  merely  want  to  sum  up  a  few  ideas  on 
the  subject.  I  think  my  friend  Dr.  Loring  states  it  rather  too 
strongly  when  he  says  that  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Jcnqr 
butter  that  comes  to  this  market  are  owing  to  its  having  been 
transported.  I  have  no  doubt  that  butter  is  somewhat  injoied 
by  transportation,  and  perhaps  Jersey  butter  a  little  more  than 
other  kinds,  through  its  richness,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
main  difficulty  with  Jersey  butter  or  any  butter.  The  gieai 
difficulty,  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  butter  making,  and  if  this  essay 
of  Mr.  Ellsworth  could  be  distributed  all  through  the  countijt 
among  the  farmers,  we  should  get  a  great  deal  better  batter  than 
we  do  now.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  bread-making.  Yoa  cannot 
go  into  any  family,  even  in  New  England,  and  find  tiirougfaont 
the  year  uniformly  good  bread  ;  and  if  you  go  West  or  South, 
you  find  it  very  bad.  It  is  not  because  they  have  not  good  ma- 
terials, but  because  there  is  no  uniform  system  of  making  it- 
In  Europe  it  is  reduced  to  a  system,  so  that  it  is  always  good. 
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You  never  find  in  Germany  or  France  any  such  thing  as  poor 
bread.  The  reason  is,  that  the  thing  is  managed  systematically. 
They  understand  of  what  materials  it  should  be  made,  how  it 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  should  be  made ;  and  they  know 
if  it  is  not  good,  it  is  quite  a  loss  to  their  pockets.  The  diffi- 
culty with  our  butter  is,  that  it  is  made  upon  various  systems, 
and  until  we  get  some  method  of  making  it  as  we  do  cheese,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  shall  have  uniformly  good  butter ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  distribution  of  such  information  as  is 
contained  in  the  essay,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  better  butter. 

We  have  in  our  region  two  prominent  kinds  of  butter.  We 
have  good  butter,  and  then  we  have  what  is  called  '^  Irish  but- 
ter." It  is  called  ^^  Irish  butter,"  because  it  is  made,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  those  people, — very  clever  men,  some  of  them  are,-»- 
who  are  coming  in  and  usurping  the  New  England  farms.  They 
do  not  make  the  good  butter  that  our  American  women  used  to 
make.  That  is  brought  to  market  and  becomes  ^'  store  butter," 
because  the  store-keepers  mix  up  the  various  kinds  of  butter 
they  receive  in  one  tub,  and  so  it  is  sold.  That  is  miserable 
butter.  While  we  are  getting  fifty  or  sixty  cents  for  good  but- 
ter, this  ordinary  butter  cannot  be  sold  for  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents. 

Now,  as  to  Jersey  butter.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to 
be  frightened  by  the  idea  conveyed  by  Mr.  Hyde.  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  well  settled  that  for  butter-making,  there  is  no  class 
of  animals  equal  to  Jersey  cows.  There  is  no  class  of  animals 
that  produce  like  from  like  as  regularly  as  do  the  Jerseys,  con- 
sistent butter-makers.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  better  class  of 
animals  in  the  world  than  the  old  native  stock  of  New  England. 
I  have  had  in  my  dairy  as  good  native  animals  in  every  respect, 
as  any  thoroughbred  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  when  you  get  a 
cow  of  that  kind,  she  may  have  a  dozen  calves,  and  there  will 
not  be  one  that  will  be  like  the  dam.  Now,  if  you  have  a  Jer- 
sey cow  that  is  a  good  butter-maker,  and  you  have  a  bull  to 
match  her,  you  are  certain  that  her  progeny  will  be  like  her. 
Why  is  it,  if  the  Jerseys  are  not  the  best  butter-makers,  that 
their  butter  is  commanding  the  highest  price  in  our  market  ? 
There  may  be  bad  butter  from  Jersey  cows  sent  to  this  market ; 
— bad,  not  because  it  is  Jersey  butter,  but  because  it  is  badly  made 
or  badly  transported.    But  is  there  any  butter  but  Jersey  butter 
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that  is  sent  to  New  York,  and  sold  for  91.26  a  pound ;  or  ant 
from  Berkshire  Oounty  to  Boston  hotels  and  sold  for  75  oe&to! 
Three-quarters  at  least  of  the  batter  that  is  sold  in  Qus  dtf^ 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  from  75  cents  to  tL25  % 
pound,  is  Jersey  butter,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
other.  That  batter  brings  that  price  because  it  is  wdl  made. 
The  gentleman  who  sends  it  from  mj  region  and  gets  75  eenti 
a  pound  has  one  of  the  best  butter-making  women  I  ewer  knev. 
His  establishment  is  complete  in  every  respect.  His  oows  tie 
regularly  fed,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  are  well  cared 
for,  curried  and  cleaned,  and  their  stable  is  in  sach  a  oonditioa 
that  those  peculiar  aromatic  flavors  which  disgust  gentlemea 
when  found  in  butter,  and  which  generally  como  &^<Mn  staUei, 
are  not  intermixed  with  his  batter. 

I  say,  therefore,  having  tried  the  various  breeds,  having  read 
about  them  and  examined  them,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  Aall 
find  any  better  butter- makers  than  Jersey  cows.  But,  sir,  my 
main  point  in  this  matter  is  this :  that  what  we  want  throui^Mmt 
the  State  is  a  more  general  dissemination  of  information  as  to 
how  butter  should  be  made,  how  cows  should  be  fed,  and  partic- 
ularly how  they  should  be  taken  care  of  and  <deaned.  The 
gentlemen  who  come  here  know  how  their  stables  are  kept  Hie 
most  intelligent  farmers  generally  come  to  this  Board,  and  tbey 
almost  all,  after  having  been  here,  come  to  believe  that  the  eowi 
all  through  the  country  from  which  butter  is  made,  are  nicely  and 
cleverly  taken  care  of.  But  when  you  go  throu|^  our  rural 
districts,  you  will  find  that  that  is  not  the  case ;  that  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases,  the  cows  are  so  bedded,  there  is  so  much  manors 
around  them,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleaning  them,  wfaea 
they  are  milked,  that  you  cannot  wonder  the  butter  is  poor. 
When  you  get  the  information  of  which  I  have  spoken  dissemi- 
nated, and  get  a  more  uniform  system  of  butter-making  estab- 
lished, you  will  see  a  marked  improvement  in  butter-making. 

Mr.  ALUS,  of  Conway.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  fitft 
which  goes  somewhat  to  show  that  the  name  or  stamp  upon 
butter,  frequently  goes  a  great  way  in  the  market.  A  geode* 
man  from  Berkshire  County,  by  the  name  of  White,  some  yoais 
ago,  moved  into  York  State,  near  Orange  County,  and  kept  a 
large  dairy.  He  sent  his  butter  to  the  Chicago  market,  to  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  be  dealing  in  that  artiele  then, 
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with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  lived  sp  near  Orange 
County  that  he  thought  he  could  venture  to  stamp  it  Orange 
County  butter,  and  it  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  He  ran  that 
farm  some  two  or  three  years,  and  then  went  West.  He  thought 
he  would  get  nearer  his  market,  and  moved  into  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  Living  so  near  he  had  not  the  face  to  mark  his  butter 
*^  Orange  County/'  so  he  sent  it  to  the  same  market  in  Mr. 
White's  name.  They  said  they  did  not  want  any  of  that  mark  ; 
they  did  not  want  anything  but  Orange  butter ;  they  couldn't 
sell  it.  Seeing  what  the  trouble < was,  he  ventured  to  stamp  his 
butter  ^^  Orange  County,"  and  he  never  had  any  difiSculty  after 
that  in  selling  his  butter. 

On  motion  of  Hr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  the  subject  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Davis  then  moyed  that  the  matter  of  fixing  the  time  for 
holding  the  shows  of  the  Plymouth  County,  the  Bristol  Central 
and  the  Marshfield  Societies  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 
.Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stockbridge,  it  was  voted  that  the  same 
committee  fix  the  time  for  holding  the  Deerfield  Valley  show. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  commit- 
tee :  Messrs.  Stockbridge,  Hubbard  and  Phinney. 

The  report  was  then  taken  from  the  table  and  adopted,  when 
the  Board  adjourned. 

POUBTH    DAT. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Peck  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Allis,  Boise,  Brown,  Bucklin,  Clark,  Con- 
verse, Davis,  Fay,  Fearing,  Ooodman,  Hadwen,  Hubbard,  Hyde, 
Enowlton,  Ladd,  Leavitt,  Loring,  McElwain,  Moore,  Phinney, 
Boot,  Saltonstall,  Slade,  Stone,  Stockbridge,  Sturtevant  and 
Wilder. 

Mr.  Goodman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Assignment 
of  Delegates,  submitted  the  following : — 

Efsex, S.  B.  Phinnxt. 

MuidUuxy J.  F.  C.  Htdb. 

Middtaex  Norths £.  T.  Milks. 

MiddUiez  SouUi^ Bighabd  Goodman. 

Worcester^ •       •  Gbobob  M.  Bakeb. 
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Worcester  Wett^ H.  Cohversk. 

Worcester  Norths J.  Ladd. 

Worcester  North-West^ E.  W.'BoiSK. 

Worcester  Souths N.  P.  Browx. 

Worcester  South-East^    •        .        •        •        •        .  R.  H.  Leayttt. 

HaTt^shirej  Franklin  and  Hampden^        •        •        •  L.  Saltokbtall. 

Hampshiref ^  Jos.  N.  Sturtevastt. 

Highland^ T.  L.  Ax^lib. 

Hampdenj Levi  Stockbridob. 

Hampden  East^       .        .        .        .   ^    •        .        .  T.  P.  Boot. 

Union^ F.  F.  Fat, 

FrankUfij J.  lIc£i.WAiir. 

Deerjield  Valley^ W.  Kkowlton. 

Berkshire, E.  Stonx. 

HousatoniCf A.  P.  Peck. 

Hoosac  VdUey^ N.  S.  Hubbard. 

Norfolk, A.  Fearing. 

Bristol, M.  P.  W11.DER. 

Bristol  Central, C.  G.  Dayis. 

Plymouth, A.  P.  Sladx. 

Marshfield, •        •  O.  B.  Haditsk. 

Hmgham, G.  B.  Loriko. 

BamstaMe, •        •  A.  M.  Mtrick. 

Nantucket, W.  S.  Clark. 

Martha's  Vineyard^ W.  Bnuns. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  assignment  made  acoordingly. 
Mr.  Goodman  thea  submitted  the  following  report  on  the 

AGRICULTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL    EDUCATION  FOB 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Cheney,  in  her  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  it 
Fall  River,  has  treated  the  subject  of  the  horticultural  edact- 
tion  of  women  with  such  fulness  and  appositeness,  that  it  may 
«oem  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  least,  for  one  of  the  masculine 
gender  to  attempt  to  glean  the  field  over  which  she  has  trar- 
eled ;  but,  perchance,  a^  the  topic  at  the  head  of  this  essar  has 
been  assigned  to  your  Committee,  it  may  not  be  presumptoons 
to  attempt  to  enforce  the  views  presented  by  Mrs.  Cheney  with 
a  few  considerations  from  a  difierent  stand-point. 

M.  De  Tocqueville,  the  acutest  observer  of  our  institutioos 
among  the  mass  who  have  ventured  to  record  their  criticism  on 
the  democrats  and  democracy  of  America,  compliments  us  by  say- 
ing that  our  singular  prosperity  and  growing  strength  is  oiring 
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mainly  to  the  superiority  of  our  women.  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  for  a  moment  in  what  that  superiority  consists,  as  ger- 
main  to  the  subsequent  inquiry  whether  it  will  be  lessened  by 
an  education  in  provinces  commonly  considered  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  man.  This  superiority  may  be  sexual,  or  as  con- 
trasted with  the  condition  and  qualities  of  females  of  other 
countries,  and  it  is  the  latter  phase  to  which  the  political  phi- 
losopher undoubtedly  alludes.  The  right  of  woman  to  labor  is 
common  to  the  old  and  new  continents,  but  women  have  not 
been,  as  a  class,  doomed  to  labor  of  a  degrading  or  unsexual 
nature,  under  the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
traveler  from  hence  can  record  in  his  note-book,  as  Senator 
Wilson  did  in  his,  during  his  tour  abroad  last  summer,  of  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  that  he  saw  seventeen  women  hoeing  in  a  field,  and 
a  man,  without  a  hoe,  overseeing  them ! 

No  women  are  seen  here,  as  in  Germany,  working  with  bar- 
rows on  railroads,  carrying  coal,  or  mortar  in  a  hod  up  a  ladder 
to  the  tops  of  six-story  buildings,  nor,  horribilS  dictu  !  yoked 
'  with  dogs,  bulls  and  cows ;  nor  is  the  hermaphrodite  class,  called 
by  Count  Gasparin  ^^  female  men,"  yet  common  among  us, 
though  a  few  specimens  occasionally  crop  out  just  to  deter  us  from 
desiring  or  fostering  their  increase.  In  Europe,  generally,  the 
right  of  woman  to  labor  is  not  only  ponceded,  but  the  right  of 
man  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  fruits  of  such  labor  is  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  as  shop-keeper,  stall-tender,  street-cleaner  in 
France,  outdoor  laborer  at  all  employments  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, South  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  and  also  there 
as  hotel-keeper,  boarding-house  and  lodging  room  tender,  woman 
assumes  the  occupations  of  the  other  sex,  and  is  substantially 
the  head  and  support  of  the  family,  performing  that  daily  toil 
for  bread,  which  is  man's  inheritance,  and  which  he  cannot 
without  infamy  impose  upon  his  helpmeet,  thus  compelling  her 
to  bear  a  double  curse  for  the  original  sin  of  both. 

We  have  not  as  yet  confounded  together  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  the  sexes,  making  man  and  woman  into  beings  not  only 
equal  but  alike ;  much  less  have  we  turned  women  into  inferior 
beings,  fit  only  as  companions  for  those  whom  she,  equally  with 
man,  was  created  to  rule  over,  but  conceding  her  equality  in 
the  highest  sense,  we  have  admitted  the  wide  differences  be- 
tween her  physical  and  moral  constitution  and  that  of  man,  and 
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so  apportioned  the  labors  of  life,  that,  whilst  the  outward  aflhiis, 
the  rough  and  hard  work  should  fall  upon  the  man,  the  domes- 
tic  employments  are  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  woman,  and 
sufficiently  engrossing  to  preclude  her  from  a  desire  to  trtyA 
beyond  their  limits  ;  and  consequently  our  females  present  that 
delicacy  of  manners  and  appearance,  and  strangers  would  not 
find  it  difficult,  as  among  the  Esquimaux,  to  distinguish  the 
woman  from  the  man.  Of  course  exceptions  occasionaUy  form 
the  rule^  and  we  discern,  yoked  together,  specimens  of  human- 
ity showing  sexual  differences  by  the  garb ;  but  the  grey  mare  is 
the  better  horse,  and  the  domestic  carriage,  with  its  entire  load, 
is  carried  along  by  the  more  spirited  animal. 

^*  The  fact  is,"  said  one  of  these  superior  beings,  *^  a  man 
does  not  know  how  to  straighten  up  things.  He  does  not  knoir 
where  to  commence.  I  don't  wonder  that  when  Ood  made 
Adam,  he  went  right  to  work  and  made  a  woman  to  tell  him 
what  to  do !" 

Physiology  demonstrates  that  woman  is  not  so  constituted  as 
to  compete  with  man  in  physical  labor,  and  the  history  of 
woman  in  all  ages  forces  us  to'  the  conclusion  that  the  qualitiefi 
of  her  mind  are  different  from  that  of  man,  leading  her  to  rear 
son  intuitively,  instead  of  plodding  through  logical  ailments; 
consequently  she  is  rarely  a  constructor  or  inventor,  but  her 
faculties  are  especially  adapted  to  arranging  and  beautifjing 
what  is  constructed,  in  assisting  man  in  his  improvements,  but 
preserving  in  all  she  does  her  sexual  significance,  and  her 
equality  and  independence,  as  neither  sex  can  dispense  with  the 
other. 

Will  the  education  of  women  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
in  any  way  interfere  with  this  divine  adjustment  of  the  sexes  ? 
I  trow  not,  for  various  reasons ;  the  chief  of  which  is,  that  the 
mere  education  in  the  theory  of  any  employment,  or  even  sucb 
practical  application  as  may  elucidate  the  theories,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  hard  work,  or  actual  labor,  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  neophyte.  The  vast  businesses  of  our  country  are  directed 
in  the  closet  or  the  counting-room,  and  many  of  our  successful 
agriculturists  carry  on  a  thriving  employment  without  put- 
ting hand  to  plough,  or  any  where  except  in  the  pocket ;  asd 
the  luxury  of  farming  is  not  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
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refinement  or  white-kiddedness  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  male 


Warriors  like  Xenophon,  philosophers  like  Oicero,  statesmen 
like  Burke,  Washington  and  Jefierson,  and  ^ts  like  Horace, 
have  combined  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  with  more  engrossing 
cares,  and  if  all  could  but  describe  themseli^s,  as  did  the  latter, 
ScUU  beatus  tmicis  SabiniSj — 

« 

Completely  blest 
With  a  happy  little  Sabine  nest,— 

thej  reaped  firom  the  employment  a  wholesome  recreation,,  and 
endorsed  the  worth  of  a  business  on  which,  more  than  any 
other,  the  fortunes  of  a  country,  moral,  political  or  national,  es- 
0entially  depend. 

Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  John  Adams,  whilst  he  was  absent 
from  his  country  as  a  joint  commissioner  to  France,  remained 
at  home,  and  managed,  as  she  had  done  during  his  necessary 
absences  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  affidrs  of  the  household 
and  the  farm. 

Rev.  Henry  Ooleman,  in  his  narrative  of  his  agricultural 
tour  in  England,  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
large  estate,  where  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  the  presiding 
genius,  and  herself  conducted  him  through  the  cattle  yards  and 
pens,  and  showed  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  breeds  and 
characteristics  of  the  occupants ;  and  Lady  Pigot  is  known  at 
the  present  time  as  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
in  England,  rivaling  in  the  prices  she  gives  and  obtains  for  her 
cattle  the  munificence  of  her  British  and  American  male  com- 
petitors. * 

The  best  farm  in  England  is  reported  as  kept  by  a  woman, 
and  as  having  taken  the  first  prize  recently  offered  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  It  is  a  farm  of  400  acres,  devoted  to  past- 
ure, grain  and  stock.  Only  four  horses  are  kept,  yet  such  was 
the  admirable  system  of  management,  they  were  sufficient  for  the 
cultivation  necessary  for  70  acres  of  wheat,  the  same  of  barley 
and  turnips,  besides  some  oats  and  beans.  The  produce  sold^ 
was,  80  three  year-old  steers,  and  200  fat  sheep,  all  raised  on 
the  farm ;  2,450  bushels  of  wheat,  and  3,290  bushels  of  barley, 
which  realized  $16,896,  besides  other  produce,  as  pork,  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  etc.     Early  in  July  the  turnips  nearly  covered 
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the  ground,  and  on  72  acres  of  them  the  ezaminerB  saw  no 
weeds;  in  fact,  the  whole  farm  was  perfectly  firee  from  them. 
Twenty  tons  of  guano,  bonedust,  etc.,  were  used  each  year. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  even  agricultaal 
pursuits  may  be  prosecuted  successfully  without  manual  hbon 
on  the  part  of  the»owner,  and  without  in  any  way  detractii^ 
from  the  social  position,  or  infringing  upon  the  delicacy  of 
either  sex. 

The  history  of  nearly  every  patriotic  State  in  the  Union 
abounds  in  incidents  of  young  women  during  the  rebellion 
usurping  ez  riecessUcUe  the  rights  and  priTileges  of  the  fatten, 
husbands  or  brothers  who  were  at  the  front,  and  not  only  di- 
recting the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  carrying  on  the  varioos 
processes  in  person,  riding  the  machines,  loading  and  unloadi^ 
hay,  hoeing  and  reaping ;  and  the  cases  are.  not  rare  at  the 
West  of  females  now  managing  and  cultivating  farms  as  a  par- 
suit  more  agreeable  to  them  than  indoor  employments ;  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  machinery  by  which  farming  is  now  carried 
on,  the  comparatively  slight  amount  of  severe  manual  labor  requi- 
site, and  which  can  be  hired  for  the  emergencies,  these  women 
farmers  may  find  it  a  more  satisfactory  business  than  many  trades 
followed  by  women,  and  the  labor  on  the  whole  less  severe. 

^'  There  appears,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  '<  nothing  more 
accidental  than  the  sex  of  an  infant.  Yet  take  any  great  eitj 
of  any  province  and  you  will  find  that  the  relation  of  males  and 
females  is  unalterable."  This  dictum  of  the  philosopher  is 
substantially  correct,  and  it  is  apparent  that  an  uneiring  intel- 
ligence so  adjusts  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  that  were  it  not  bt 
the  wars  and  emigrations  of  man  a  helpmeet  would  be  found  br 
each  of  the  male  sex  as  for  his  great  progenitor,  and  the  saered 
institution  of  the  family  would  thus  enfold  the  whole  hamaa 
race ;  and  this  being  the  normal  condition,  it  is  proper  before 
deciding  as  to  the  effect  of  any  class  of  education  upon  those 
abnormally  situated  to  examine  its  appropriateness  to  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  conceded  that  the  great  need  of  women  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  more  substantial  and  domestic  education.  Personal 
adornment  a  century  ago  was  the  foible  of  both  sexes,  but  the 
men  have  sacrificed  mere  show  to  substance  and  comfort,  whilst 
the  women,  if  any  change  has  taken  place,  have  rather  increased 
their  fondness  for  rich  habiliments.    Somewhat  parallel  to  this 
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has  been  the  education  of  males  and  females,  the  former  st^-iv- 
ing  for  more  practical  knowledge,  and  the  latter  yet  preferring 
the  ornamental  to  the  useful ;  and  whilst  our  colleges  for  boys 
have  added  to  the  old  curriculum  many  studies  more  directly 
bearing  upon  the  arts  of  life,  the  schools  for  girls  have  contin- 
ued showy  and  pretentious,  and  the  best  education  our  daugh- 
ters obtain  is  that  at  home,  where  their  moral  and  social  nature 
receives  the  highest  graces  of  vigor  and  refinement,  and  they  are 
taught  the  domestic  accomplishments  appertaining  to  the  due 
economy  of  the  household.  Primarily,  the  education  of  the 
man  is,  or  should  be,  to  prepare  him  to  attain  property,  positfon 
and  influence ;  that  of  the  woman  should  be  to  prepare  her  to 
second  his  efforts  by  her  understanding  and  advice  and  assist- 
ance, so  far  as  it  is  within  the  scope  of  her  ability,  and  does  not 
trench  upon  her  own  peculiar  duty,  and  also  to  prepare  her  for 
those  duties.  ^^  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  tlie  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge ;  and  the  only  rational  mode' 
of  judging  of  an  educational  course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree 
it  discharges  such  function.''  Assuming,  therefore,  as  we  should, 
that  every  boy  will  become  a  husband  and  parent,  and  every  girl 
a  wife  and  mother,  why  should  there  be  a  parting  of  the  ways 
when  each  leaves  school,  and  why  should  the  intellect  of  the 
male  continue  to  be  fostered  and  strengthened,  whilst  that  of 
the  female  is  neglected  and  her  further  education  substantially 
abandoned  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  her  endowments  and 
adaptations  are  not  the  same  intellectually  as  those  of  the  male, 
because  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bodily  functions ;  and  yet 
both  sexes  partake  of  the  same  sort  of  food,  and  our  natures, 
which  assimilate  such  provision  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  system,  will  do  the  same  with  the  mental  pabulum. 
Even  the  advocates  of  the  origin  or  improvement  of  species  by 
artificial  methods  do  not  carry  their  theories  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  any  changes  can  be  permanently  made  in  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  the  sex ;  that  among  the  feathered  songsters  of 
the  grove  the  music  shall  issue  from  the  throat  of  the  female 
instead  of  the  male ;  that  the  brilliant  plumage  shall,  as  among 
bipeds  of  the  human  race,  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  feminine 
gender,  or  that  any  style  of  feeding  or  natural  selection  can 
give  vocal  charms  to  the  dumb  wives  of  the  grasshoppers. 
Neither  will  education  alter  the  natures  of  man  or  woman  as 
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the  complement  of  each  other ;  but  he  will  retam  hb  stirring, 
practical,  inyentive  and  mechanical  faculties,  and  she  her  intai- 
tive  aflSnities  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  and  the 
great  benefit  of  an  equal  education  will  be  to  them,  that  the 
wife  can  more  understandinglj  employ  her  dirine  bxxltj  of 
counsel,  her  all-pervading  influence ;  and  the  husband  when  dis- 
courage^  bj  ill  success,  or  unable  from  his  own  sugges&ms  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  life,  may,  from  her  more 
spiritual  perception,  receive  suggestions  which  shall  enaUe  him 
to  see  his  way  clear.  But  the  great  glory  of  the  woman  as  a 
thing  distinct  from  that  of  the  man,  is  her  maternity ;  her  gmt 
privilege  of  nourishing  and  educating  the  human  race ;  for  fte 
early  education  which  the  child  gets  at  home  is  the  plantiiig  of 
the  seed  which  springs  up  under  all  circumstances,  and  though 
crowded  out  for  a  time  by  other  vegetation^  will  through  life 
show  itself  like  those  bushes  and  trees  which  start  up  after  the 
denuding  of  forest  lands  by  the  axe  or  fire ;  sometimes  mere 
brambles  and  worthless  brush,  more  often  of  gresi  lasting  Tslae. 
What  more  lamentable  sight  than  that  of  a  young  mother  un- 
folding a  human  character  committed  to  her  charge,  whilst  she 
herself  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
she  has  to  deal,  knowing  nothing  of  her  own,  much  less  oi  ^ 
child's  functions,  ignorant  of  the  effects  that  will  be  produced 
by  this  or  that  treatment,  and  proceeding  with  the  management 
of  this  wonderful  specimen  of  God's  handiwork  in  madi  the 
same  manner  as  a  quack  doctor  with  his  patient,  trying  all  things 
and  in  many  cases  finding  the  surest  remedy  for  all  ills  in  the 
ohurchyard  mould  ? 

It  was  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer  which  Aristippus  bestoved 
on  a  sottish  father,  by  whom  being  asked  what  he  would  take  to 
teach  his  child,  he  answered,  A  thousand  drachmas ;  whereapon 
the  other  crying  out,  O  Hercules !  how  much  out  of  the  wsy 
do  you  ask !  for  I  can  buy  a  slave  at  that  rate.  Do,  then,  said 
the  philosopher,  and  thou  shalt  instead  of  one,  purdiase  two 
slaves  for  thy  money ;  him  that  thou  buyest  for  one  and  thy^n 
for  another.  Somewhat  after  this  manner  is  the  husband  sold 
who  obtains  for  the  mother  of  his  children  a  wife  withoat  edo- 
cation,  and  intrusts  to  her  care  and  almost  exclusive  attaotioo, 
their  destinies  during  adolescence,  and  does  it  not  follow  that  if  a 
good  mental  and  moral  training  is  necessmry  for  the  male  adult  in 
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after-life  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  female  adjunet  ?  and  if 
the  last  stage  in  the  mental  development  of  each  man  and  woman 
is  to  be  reached  only  through  the  proper  discharge  of  the  paren- 
tal duties,  there  should  be  equal  preparation  for  the  performance 
of  such  obligations. 

But,  after  all,  these  arguments  might  have  been  considered 
necessary  in  the  eighteenth  century  when,  if  the  incisive  pen 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  indites  the  truth,  men  de- 
harred  her  sex  from  the  advantages  of  learning,  fancying  that 
the  improvement  of  their  understandings  would  only  furnish 
them  with  the  more  art  to  deceive  the  male  sex,  and  because 
the  males  flattered  themselves  that  the  females  were  really  of 
inferior  rank  ;  and  the  Lady  Mary  was  persuaded  that  if  there 
was  a  commonwealth  of  rational  horses  (as  Dean  Swift  has  sup- 
posed), it  would  be  an  established  maxim  with  them,  following 
the  cue  of  their  masters,  that  a  mare  could  not  be  taught  to 
pace !  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  progressed  far  be- 
yond this,  and  whatever  difierences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as 
to  woman's  right  to  vote,  and  the  propriety  of  her  taking  part 
in  public  affairs,  the  majority  of  intelligent  male  citizens  are 
agreed  in  opinion  that  women  are  by  natural  right  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  by  men,  and  that  what- 
ever difference  there  may  be  in  the  faculty  of  production,  in  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  feminine  and  the  masculine  mind. 

^*  On  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  women  depends  the  wis- 
dom of  men,"  said  Sheridan.  ^^  The  future  destiny  of  the  child 
is  always  the  work  of  the  mother/'  said  Napoleon.  And  even- 
for  her  own  sake,  woman  is  as  much  entitled  to  an  education  as 
her  brother,  for  no  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading  and 
study,  no  pleasure  so  lasting,  nothing  so  moderates  the  passions, 
nor  teaches  one  to  be  contented  at  so  small  an  expense  as  knowl- 
edge ;  and  though  the  ultimate  end  of  the  education  of  a  woman 
is  to  make  her  a  good  wife  and  mother,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  a  virgin  state  happy,  and  as  in  the  one  case  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every  American 
wife  and  mother  to  know  how  to  order  and  regulate  the  family, 
how  to  govern  the  domestics  and  train  up  her  children,  but 
rather  insure  a  more  wise  judgment  in  those  prerogatives,  so  in 
the  other  case,  a  proficiency  in  letters  will  not  detract  from  the 
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mildness,  humility  or  modesty  of  the  maiden,  bat  add  to  her 
pleasure,  contentment  and  usefulness. 

Applying  these  self-evident  truths  to  the  subjects  of  this  essay, 
and  realizing  that  the  study  of  agriculture  oomprdiends  a 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  of  all  the  science,  that  tiiere  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  science  it  is  not  necessary  a  man  should 
possess, to  be  a  successful  farmer,  we  can  see  every  reason  vbj 
the  women  who  are  to  be  the  farmers'  helpmeets  should  porsne 
the  same  studies  that  he  does,  and  thus  retain  through  life  their 
intellectual  equality,  and  be  the  better  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
husbands  in  scientific  agriculture,  by  judicious  and  understand- 
ing advice  and  suggestion,  and  implant  in  the  young  mmds  of 
the  coming  generations  that  love  for  a  study  of  their  callmg 
which  will  develop  it  among  the  foremost  sciences,  and  carry  it 
forward  to  a  point  of  progress  and  pecuniary  success  undreamt 
of  by  their  fathers.  Even  those  persons  of  experience  in  train-, 
ing  youth,  who  have  laid  out  a  curriculum  of  studies  to  bepor- 
sued  in  the  education  of  women,  embrace  within  it  nearly  all 
those  pursued  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  this  State,  dainung 
that  for  them  ^^  the  female  mind  possessess  peculiar  aptitnde, 
as  the  faculty  of  observation  is  more  readily  developed  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  they  possess  in  a  greater  degree  the 
genius  of  manipulation."* 

"  My  dear,  will  you  play  your  thousand  dollar  poUta  ?"  &ii 
a  farmer  to  his  charming  daughter,  six  months  after  her  retain 
from  a  fashionable  boarding-school.  The  young  lady's  moacal 
performances  had  dwindled  piece  by  piece  to  a  solitary  pdb. 
and  the  fond  parent's  sole  compensation  for  his  many  years' 
outlay  was  the  precious  "  thousand  dollar  polka."  The  same 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended  on  the  education  of  a 
farmer's  daughter  sit  an  agricultural  college,  would  produce 
more  permanent  results,  and  fond  parents  would  not  have  to 
grieve,  as  the  custom  now  is,  over  the  misappropriation  of  their 
hard  earnings. 

If  the  United  States  is  the  land  of  modem  chivalry  where  the 
moral  qualities  of  woman  are  most  highly  valued,  and  her  statioa 
in  society  fully  acknowledged,  and  if,  as  M .  do  TocqueviUe  asserts, 
our  advancement  in  prosperity  and  civilization  is  owing  Iai]gdj 

*  Dr.  Hedge  in  a  late  address  on  the  Education  of  Wbmeii. 
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to  the  superior  character  of  the  female  sex,  we  can  only  retain 
this  high  eminence  by  constantly  enlarging  their  intellectual 
sphere  contemporaneously  with  that  of  the  other  sex. 

And  whilst  we  have  no  fear  that  there  will  be  any  such  rever- 
sion to  barbarism  as  the  compulsion  of  American  women  in  any 
class  to  perform  the  rough  labor  of  the  fields,  there  is  a  well- 
grounded  distrust  that  unless  the  future  mothers  of  our  agricult- 
urists take  a  higher  view  of  the  calling  of  their  husbands  and 
sons,  the  latter  may  not  pursue  it  with  the  ambition  and  knowl- 
edge requisite  to  its  complete  success.  But  if  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences,  we 
may  hope  to  see  our  farmers'  wives  cooperating  with  their  hus 
bands  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  instructing  their 
sons  in  the  elements  of  that  scientific  knowledge  which  will  give 
such  a  different  hue  to  their  employment ;  whilst  to  themselves 
untold  benefits  will  accrue  from  the  substitution  of  useful 
knowledge  and  subjects  of  mental  investigation  for  the  idleness, 
sauntering  gossip,  frivolous  reading  and  other  modern  female 
dissipations ;  and  even  the  coarse  and  common  things — the 
meat,  drink  and  household  cares — will  be  elevated  by  the  differ- 
ent spirit  in  which  they  are  ministered  by  the  educated  woman. 

R.  Goodman, 

For  the  Committee. 

The  Report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
port upon  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  country  meeting  of 
the  Board,  reported  in  favor  of  holding  it  at  Barre  on  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  November. 

Mr.  Stockbbidge  objected  to  this  time  as  it  would  bring  the 
meeting  in  term  time  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Clare  then  advocated  holding  the  meeting  on  the  8d, 
4th,  and  5th  days  of  December.  This  amendment  having  been 
carried  the  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Voted^  Tliat  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  the  Secretary  be 
appointed  delegates  from  the  State  Board  to  the  Convention 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  15th  inst. 
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Mr.  (xOODMAN  then  sabmitted  the  Beport  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  and  suggest  a  list  of  rabjects  for  iuFesti- 
gation  and  essays,  as  follows : — 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. — Messrs.  Moore,  Hjde  and  Wilder. 

OuUivation  and  use  of  Forest  Trees, — Messrs.  dark,  Stooe 
and  Durfee. 

Tlie  use  of  Steam  on  the  Farm. — ^Messrs.  Stockbridge,  Had- 
wen  and  Fay. 

The  rekUive  valve  of  Farming  among  the  occupations  ttf  life. 
— Messrs.  Hubbard,  Slade  and  Sturtevant. 

The  importance  of  providing  other  Food  for  Cattle  tkam  iW* 
urage. — ^Messrs  Goodman,  McElwain  and  Root. 

This  Report  was  adopted. 

Votedj  To  appoint  a  Committee  to  make  arrangMnento  for  &e 
meeting  at  Barre. 
Messrs.  Root,  Hadwen,  Hubbard,  Faj  and  the  Socretarj. 

Mr.  STOGEBRiDcft:  then  presented  the  following  paper  upon  the 

AGRICULTURE  OF  EASTERN  HAMPSHIRE. 

Although  the  Hampshire  County  Agricultural  Sodetj  is  not 
limited  by  statute  to  any  particular  territory,  and  has  efficieat 
members,  receives  contributions,  and  dispenses  premiams  with- 
out regard  to  county  lines,  the  real  field  of  its  operatioiie  is  ia 
Eastern  Hampshire,  and  comprises  the  ten  towns  of  Hadkj, 
South  Hadley,  Amherst,  Granby,  Pelham,  Belchertown,  Enfield, 
Prescott,  Ware  and  Greenwich.  The  country  is  dndned  fay  the 
Connecticut  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  has  a  sk^  to  te 
west  and  south-west.  Its  elevation  above  tide-water  is  firom  six 
to  toven  hundred  feet.  Much  of  the  surface  is  broken  and  hflly, 
and  it  has  mountain  ranges  running  north  and  aouth.  The 
general  mountain  line  is  intersected  by  the  Holyoke  range,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  some  of  whose  most  prominent  points  are 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  fidet  in  height.  It  emfavaoes 
an  area  of  113,893  square  acres,  and  contains  a  populatioQ  of 
19,447,  who  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  agricoltnre.  It 
has  but  two  manufacturing  villages  of  any  size  or  note^ — South 
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Hadley  Falls  and  Ware  Yillage.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  region  is  principally  gneiss,  bat  sandstone  and  trap  exist  to 
.  a  limited  extent.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  drift 
composed  of  the  abraded  materials  of  the  granite,  slate  and  lime- 
stone rocks  of  Franklin  County  and  Vermont.  This  debris  has 
been  sorted  by  water  currents  and  specific  gravity,  so  that  we 
hare  distinctive  soils,  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  and  soils  of  vary* 
ing  characteristics  of  which  some  one  of  these  substances  is  the 
predominating  base.  Along  the  streams,  but  especially  border- 
ing the  Connecticut  in  Hadley  and  South  Hadley,  are  more 
recent  deposits  of  alluvial  soil  which  form  extensive  meadows 
of  great  and  enduring  fertility. 

The  aborigines  had  settlements  on  the  streams,  their  hunting 
grounds  were  the  adjacent  hills,  but  they  cultivated  the  river 
bottom  quite  extensively  with  corn,  and  so  important  did  they 
consider  this  cultivation,  that  when  they  deeded  it  to  the  settlers^ 
sixteen  acres  were  set  apart  and  described  by  metes  and  bounds^ 
which  they  were  to  have  to  grow  corn  upon  four  years,  during 
which  time  they  were  to  prepare  other  corn  lands  farther  up  the 
river.  The  first  settlement  of  whites  was  made  here  in  the  year 
1658.  The  land  was  honestly  purchased  or  the  Indians,  hon- 
estly paid  for,  and  was  conveyed  by  deed  in  due  form,  and 
recorded.  The  settlement  was  at  the  place  now  known  as  West 
Street  in  Hadley,  but  the  township  embraced  nearly  all  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  in  the  towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amherst, 
South  Hadley,  Granby,  Pelham  and  Belohertown.  The  outly- 
ing lands  of  the  purchase  were  taken  up  and  settled  upon  soon 
after,  but  the  Indian  «war  stopped  all  expansion  and  drove 
the  settlers  into  the  stockade  or  to  the  adjoining  lands,  to  remain 
until  peace  was  secured  by  the  practical  extermination  of  the 
Indians.  Within  fifty  years  of  the  first  settlement  at  Hadley, 
nearly  the  whole  territory  of  the^ten  towns  was  occupied  by  set- 
tlers. All  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  east  and  soutih  of 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Amherst,  was  originally  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  principally  of  hard  wood,  though  the  various  varie- 
ties of  pine  were  not  uncommon.  West  of  the  line  spoken  of, 
to  Connecticut  River,  there  was  very  little  forest,  though  much 
of  it  became  w;ooded  within  a  hundred  years  firom  the  first  set- 
tlement. The  settlers  were  exclusively  farmers  and  at  once 
commenced  agricultural  operations,  so  tiiat  our  lands  have  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  been  under  cultivation  for  a  period  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.    This  cultivation  at  first 
was  very  rude,  and  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  was  a  struggle  to  wring  subsistence  from  the  soil  without 
any  regard  to  the  preservation  of  its  fertility.    Necessity  at  first 
compelled  to  this  course,  but  although  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  the  farmers  was  soon  much  improved,  but  little  cbaoge 
was  made  in  their  system  of  cultivation  for  a  hundred  yean. 
Their  staple  products  were  wheats  rye,  com  and  cattle.    In  the 
wooded  portion  of  the  country  the  dense  forests  were  felled,  ind 
most  of  them  burned  on  the  land,  after  which,  with  very  poor  cul- 
tivation, it  for  several  years  annually  produced  crops  of  grain  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.    A  large  proportion  of  these 
lands,  which  from  their  rocky  or  precipitous  character  it  wis 
difficult  to  cultivate,  were  then  devoted  to  the  growing  of  stock 
and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows.    Other  lands  which  oould  be 
readily  ploughed,  were,  from  father  to  son  for  generations,  kept 
under  triennial  rotation  with  cattle  or  sheep,  and  grain,  tvo 
years  in  pasture,  and  one  in  grain,  blindly  trusting  in  Provi- 
denoe,  and  their  sh^ep,  to  keep  up  the  land  while  they  sent  ill 
its  products  away.    After  the  settlers  had  become  secure  in  their 
possessions,  and  prosperous,  large  quantities  of  tiieir  grain  prod- 
ucts were  transported  down  the  river  to  Hartford  and  across 
the  country  to  Boston  and  thence  to  a  foreign  market.    They 
always  sent  to  market  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  eventniilf 
dairy  products,  but  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  present 
century  kept  most  of  their  grain  at  home,  using  it  to  staltfeed 
cattle.    At  different  times  their  system  of  cultivation  has  been 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  other  crops.    Flax  was  cultirated 
early  and  for  a  long  time,  and  hemp  and  teazles  have  been  grovn 
to  some  extent.    About  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury began  the  cultivation  of  beoom  corn,  both  as  a  money  crop 
to  be  sold  and  to  produce  stock  feed.    Its  cultivation  was  prot 
itable,  and  as  its  seed  and  stalks  were  left,  it  was  not  exhaust- 
ing to  the  land.    With  the  exception  of  bay  it  was  the  leading 
crop  from  1830  to  1850,  and  was  largely  cultivated  several  years 
later.    In  1855  the  town  of  Hadley  cultivated  about  a  thousand 
acres  of  broom  com,  but  in  1865  it  had  decreased  to  less  than 
one  hundred,  and  at  the  present  time  its  cultivation  has  praeti- 
oally  ceased.    The  causes  which  led  to  a  cessation  of  this  bnsi- 
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ness  were  its  extensive  cultivation  at  the  West,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  profitable  culture  of  tobacco  which  began 
about  1850,  and  has  been  continually  increasing  to  the  present 
time.  In  1855  the  towns  of  Hadlej,  South  Hadlej,  Amherst 
and  Granbj,  cultivated  sixty-eight  acres  of  this  plant,  but  in 
1865  its  growth  had  extended  to  all  the  ten  towns  named,  and 
they  had  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  acres  in  tobacco.  It  is 
the  universal  opinion  of  that  community  that  its  growth  has 
increased  since  that  time,  but  the  statistics  of  1870  give  us  but 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  devoted  to  its  cultivation. 

In  selecting  farm  lands  in  this  section,  the  original  settlers 
took  first  the  highlands  which  were  heavily  wooded  and  had  a 
dry  soil,  and  then  dry  alluvial  and  the  lighter  class  of  sandy 
loams.  The  former  after  yielding  a  few  crops  of  the  smaller 
grains  by  indifferent  cultivation,  were  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  grazing,  and  the  latter  from  father  to  son  were  kept 
under  cultivation  to  grain  with  partial  rest  from  time  to  time  by 
the  growth  of  grass.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  these  were 
the  only  kinds  of  soil  used,  and  generally  without  any  system- 
atic rotation  of  crops,  or  any  effective  plan  for  preserving  its  fer- 
tility. When  it  materially  deteriorated  new  resources  were 
supplied  by  clearing  and  using  forest  lands,  but  only  in  modem 
times  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  bring  to  the  wants  of  hus- 
bandry tlie  low,  wet  lands  where  are  accumulated  choice  ele- 
ments of  fertility  gathered  from  the  adjacent  country.  The 
general  system  of  cultivation  pursued  has  gradually  deteriorated 
the  producing  power  of  the  soil.  Some  whole  farms,  and  a  very 
few  acres  on  many  farms  having  received  special  attention  still 
yield  crops  as  of  yore,  but  as  a  rule  Indian  corn  decreased  from 
sixty  to  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre ;  rye  from  thirty- five 
to  nine ;  wheat,  which  produced  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels,  is 
not  grown  except  as  a  rare  and  pet  crop.  Hay  fell  from  two 
tp  one  ton  per  acre,  and  pasture  which  once  carried  a  cow  to 
two  acres,  required  five  acres  to  the  cow,  or  it 'ceased  to  produce 
grass  at  all.  Although  a  portion  of  this  territory,  which  at  its 
first  settlement  was  cleared  land  &nd  was  afterwards  permitted  to 
produce  forest,  yet  as  a  general  rule  the  forest  lands  have  been 
simply  devastated.  For  more  than  a  century  the  wond  had  little 
or  no  value,  and  it  was  swept  away  to  make  farmv,  or  to  get  new 
rich  land  when  the  old  failed,  but  in  modern  times  the  process 
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has  been  hastened  by  the  great  value  of  forest  pxKlucts.  UnftQ 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  this  forest  clearing  was  followed  hy 
fire,  the  drag  and  grain  to  enhance  the  profits.  During  the  last 
two  decades  land  owners  have  been  more  provident,  and  to  con- 
siderable extent,  forest  clearings  have  not  been  burned,  and  the 
land  has  been  allowed  again  to  produce  wood,  though  without 
special  care  or  culture.  Much  land  also,  in  rocky,  precipitous, 
exposed  localities,  which  had  been  burned  for  grain  aflter  taking 
o£f  the  forest,  from  necessity,  has  been  devoted  to  growing  wood, 
so  that  our  woodlands  are  now  increasing,  and  there  is  a  hope- 
ful prospect  that  ere  long  our  hills  and  mountains  will  be  oovered 
with  forest.  In  1865  these  towns  had  17,974  acres  of  woodland ; 
in  1870  they  had  21,586  acres.  But  though  there  has  been  a 
good  increase  of  the  number  of  acres  there  has  been  none  in  the 
cords  of  standing  wood,  and  another  decade  of  the  present 
practice  will  be  needed  to  produce  that  result.  The  value  of 
our  forest  products  now  annually  sent  to  market  is  about  #100,- 
000.  Although  much  of  the  area  of  these  towns  has  speml 
adaptations  for  the  production  of  the  cereals,  yet  stock  hus- 
bandry, the  production  of  beef  and  dairy  products,  has  always 
been  an  important  pursuit.  The  records  do  not  state  the  &ety 
but  there  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  first  enugrants 
to  our  oldest  town  (Hadley)  brought  neat  stock,  sheep  and 
swine  with  tiiem.  The  compact  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
just  before  they  emigrc^ied,  by  the  ^*  proprietors"  who  purchased 
the  land,  stipulated  that  each  proprietor  besides  his  ^^honse 
lot,"  should  have  the  right  to  put  cattle  in  the  ^^cow  pasture.'* 
And  very  soon  after  the  settlement,  in  a^usting  their  relatioBs 
with  the  Indians,  it  was  agreed  on  their  part,  that  the  IndiaBs 
should  have  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  on  their  unoccupied  lands, 
and  the  Indians  agreed  that  they  ^^  would  not  let  down  the  fences 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  let  the  cattle  and  swine  upon  their  fidds, 
nor  hunt  or  kill  any  cattle,  dieep  or  swine  with  their  dogs." 
As  the  settlers  were  from  Connecticut,  where  ttiey  had  traded 
much  with  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  Island,  and  with  the  colo- 
nists in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  it  is  more  tlian  probable,  that 
our  first  cattle  were  of  Dutch  and  English  origin,  though  the 
large  number  of  yellow  and  brindle  cattle  in  tlieir  progeny  indi- 
cates that  they  after  a  time  became  mixed  with  the  Danish  ibh 
{portations  to  New  Hampshire,    During  the  latter  part  of  the 
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last  century  some  of  the  towns  were  noted  for  their  extensive 
dairies,  and  up  to  the  present  time  others  are  famous  for  the 
quality  and  number  of  their  stall-fed  cattle.  Until  within  the 
last  thirty  years  no  systematic  eflforts  were  made  for  the  better 
breeding  or  improvement  of  the  neat  stock.  About  that  time 
Faoli  Lathrop,  Esq.,  of  South  Hadley,  introduced  the  Short- 
horns, and  by  skill  and  attention  to  the  business  he  was  so  sue* 
cessful  as  to  become  known  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  its 
best  breeders.  Others  followed  his  lead  and  the  blood  of  the 
breed  was  quite  widely  disseminated,  producing  so  marked  a 
change  in  the  quality  of  our  cattle,  that  in  some  sections  a 
beeve  at  three  years  was  as  heavy  as  under  the  old  order  of 
things  at  four.  Our  agricultural  society  has  endeavored  to  en- 
courage the  work  of  improvement,  by  offering  larse  premiums 
for  thoroughbred  stock,  and  by  introducing  bulls  and  granting 
their  use  to  the  fiirmers.  At  the  present  time  we  have  pure- 
bred animals  of  the  Shorthorn,  Ayrshire,  Jersey' and  Devon 
breeds,  and  an  infusion  of  their  blood  in  our  grades.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  have  so  many  cattle  on  our  territory  now 
as  we  had  seventy-five  years  ago.  Our  farmers,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  ceased  to  grow  cattle  for  beef  or  work,  and  give  their  at- 
tention to  dairy  animals,  but  they  are  decreasing  in  number. 
The  earliest  statistics  to  which  I  have  had  access,  show  that  ex- 
cluding swine,  the  ten  towns  had  in  1855,  17,899  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  in  1865, 18,731 ;  and  in  1870,  15,640.  The  number  of 
horses  in  1855,  were  2,408 ;  in  1865,  2,782 ;  in  1870,  2,012. 
The  working  oxen  in  1855  were  1,888 ;  in  1865, 1,197 ;  in  1870, 
1,097.  These  figures  show  that  while  horses  have  decreased 
896  in  fifteen  years,  working  oxen  have  decreased  786.  Horses 
have  been  substituted  for  oxen  as  the  working  teams  of  our 
fiirms  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  figures  woald  indicate. 
Formerly  horses  were  kept  for  driving  and  brooding  purposes ; 
now  but  little  comparatively  is  done  in  breei^ng,  many  of  our 
horses  come  from  abroad,  and  four-fifths  af  our  farm  work  is 
done  with  horse  teams. 

For  thirty  years  there  has  been  a.  gradual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  reared  and  kept  by  our  farmers,  though  stim- 
ulated at  times  by  the  high  price  of  wool,  there  is  a  temporary  in- 
crease. They  are  kept  more  for  the  sale  of  early  lamli^  than  for 
wool,  and  many  thousands  bought  abroad  are  stall-fed  here,  which 
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are  not  returned  in  any  statistics.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
1855  was  4,400,  but  in  1865  they  had  increased  to  6,941,  oving 
undoubtedly  to  the  great  increase  of  wool  caused  by  the  war, 
but  the  subsequent  depression  of  the  woollen  trade  caused  their 
decline  in  1870  to  3,477,  or  923  less  than  in  1855. 

The  amount  of  hay  produced  in  1855,  was  22,764  tons,  hat 
in  1870,  it  was  28,501.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  tte 
farm  lands  of  this  section  of  the  State  have  materially  deterio- 
rated in  fertility  from  their  original  condition,  and  the  statistics 
show  the  kind  and  amount  of  decrease  of  farm  prodacts 
within  fifteen  years.  There  has'  been  a  material  falling  off  in 
aggregate  number  of  all  domestic  animals  but  horses  and  oovs, 
and  of  all  products  but  hay,  dairy  products  and  tobacco.  The 
shovring  thus  far,  is  a  general  break-down  in  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  apparently  a  continued  depreciation  of  soil,  d^ 
crease  of  crops  in  consequence,  and  impoverishment  of  the 
farmer.  Yet  the  fact  is  indisputable  and  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  agricultural  community  of  Eastern  Hampshire  were  nefer 
in  so  good  condition  as  to-day.  They  have  better  houses  and 
barns,  better  tools  and  implements,  possess  more  of  life's  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  are  less  encumbered  with  debt,  have  mm 
absolute  leisure,  and  do  not  tax  their  physical  enei^es  with 
such  exhaustive  labor  as  did  their  fathers  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago.  We  make  more  money  from  our  farms,  enjoy  the 
spending  of  more,  and  keep  more  than  did  they.  We  get 
greater  pay  for  our  actual  labor,  and  a  larger  per  cent  on  oar 
money  invested  in  the  business  tlian  did  they.  These  fiiots  viQ 
be  proved  by  other  equally  reliable  statistics. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  j^business  of  agricultore  in 
the  ten  eastern  towns  of  Hampshire  at  the  present  time,  in  ^ 
mestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  in  tools,  implements  and  vehicles,  and 
real  estate,  including  all  farm  buildings,  unimproved  and  nnim- 
provable  land,  b  *6,886,277.  The  entire  cost  of  labor,  inda- 
ding  board,  to  Work  this  capital,  in  1870,  was  $442,731. 
Grant  that  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  business  are  eqaal  to 
the  cost  of  labor  and  board  (but  they  are  much  less)  and  the 
whole  cost  of  carrying  on  the  business  was,  $885,448.  1%e  in- 
come from  all  expenses  and  capital  in  1870,  induding  bett«^ 
ments  and  increase  of  stock,  but  excluding  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual growth  of  wood,  was  $1,660,828.    Deducting  tiie  costof 
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production,  9885,448,  we  have  a  profit  of  $776,380,  which  is 
more  than  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  marked 
deterioration  of  our  farms,  and  their  diminished  yield  was  at  its 
lowest  point  from  1840  to  1865.  Between  these  periods  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  railway  system,  the  increase  of  branches  of  busi- 
ness, drew  large  numbers  of  our  farmers  from  the  land  to  en- 
gage in  other  pursuits,  so  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
farming  was  very  materially  decreased  from  1845  to  1860.  The 
stimulus  given  to  other  pursuits  during  these  years,  and  the 
increased  population  deriving  their  support  therefrom,  called 
for  larger  supplies  of  agricultural  products,  and  materially  en- 
hanced the  price  of  some. 

Between  1855  and  1865,  our  farmers  found  themselves  in  the 
dilemma  of  being  called  on  for  an  increased  amount  of  their 
products  at  enhanced  prices,  with  an  inability  for  the  want  of 
labor  to  meet  the  demand,  and  they  were  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  applied  the  labor  they  had  to  less  acres,  cultivated 
more  thoroughly,  and  produced  such  products  as  the  markets 
to  which  they  had  easy  access  demanded.  Here  our  real  im- 
provement began,  and  the  statistics  show  the  suddenness  and 
the  success  of  the  change. 

In  1855  we  had  6,259  milch  cows ;  in  1865,  4,896 ;  and  in 
1870,  4,830.  In  1855  we  sold  456,272  pounds  of  butter,  and 
253,969  pounds  of  cheese.  The  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
sold  was  $116,182.  At  that  time  our  farmers  sold  very  little 
milk.  In  1865  we  sold  213,209  pounds  of  butter,  158,245 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  110,240  gallons  of  milk,  the  whole  value 
being  $103,709.  In  1870  we  sold  502,753  pounds  of  butter, 
106,241  pounds  of  cheese,  and  206,967  gallons  of  milk,  the 
whole  value  being  $266,709,  or  more  than  double  the  value  of 
the  product  of  1855.  In  1855  we  had  25,684  acres  in  mowing, 
which  produced  22,764  tons  of  hay,  or  about  1,700  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1870  we  mowed  23,970  acres,  which  yielded  28,501 
tons,  or  5,737  tons  more  than  in  1855,  averaging  about  2,400 
pounds  per  acre.  The  proportion  of  ^^  wet  swale  "  mowing  was 
much  less  in  the  latter  than  the  former  period.  There  were 
5,831  acres  in  Indian  corn  in  1855,  which  produced  167,099 
bushels,  averaging  about  28  bushels  per  acre.  In  1870,  2,606 
acres,  which  produced  100,706  bushels,  or  ahout  38  bushels  per 
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acre.  Of  rye,  we  had  in  1855,  4,668  acres,  producing  42,930 
boshels,  or  about  nine  bushels  per  acre.  In  1870  we  had  854 
acres,  producing  26,126  bushels,  or  about  30  bushels  per  aere. 
We  cultivated  1,787  acres  of  potatoes  in  1855,  which  yielded 
161,326  bushels,  or  84  bushels  per  acre.  In  1870  we  had  1,460 
acres,  producing  129,468  bushels,  or  89  bushels  per  acre.  The 
yalue  of  all  our  farm  products,  with  the  exception  of  d&ugfa* 
tered  meat  was  in  1856,  91,059,921 ;  in  1870,  $1,410,253,  or  an 
excess  in  1870  of  $350,382. 

These  statistics  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  course  of  our  agri- 
culture, its  progress  and  present  condition,  and  it  only  remains 
to  consider  whether  the  system  is  the  best  for  our  circumstancea, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  make  it  more  prosperous  and  re- 
munerative. The  marked  features  of  the  exhibit  are,  that  we 
farm  many  less  acres  than  formerly,  have  decreased  materially 
in  the  product  of  all  the  cereals,  and  that  the  bread  grains, 
rye  and  wheat  especially,  are  insignificant  in  amount.  In  &ot 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  farmers  do  not  produce  so  much 
grain  as  they  consume.  Many  of  them  who  stall  feed  numbers 
of  cattle,  or  have  their  bams  full  of  milch  cows  in  winter,  med 
them  freely  on  grain,  all  of  which  is  purchased  from  BbromL 
In  consequence  of  existing  circumstances,  the  special  demands 
of  the  markets  to  which  we  have  easiest  and  cheapest  access, 
the  system  of  cultivation  to  which  our  soil  has  long  been  sub- 
jected, and  its  present  condition,  this'course  commends  itself  to 
my  best  judgment. 

To  make  grain  and  export  it  as  a  market  product,  is  to  send 
away  the  choicest  minend  elements  of  the  soil,  those  which  are 
very  slow  to  develop,  and  which  it  is  difficult  and  costly  to  sup- 
ply. To  raise  large  crops  of  hay,  and  feed  it  in  conjunctioa 
with  foreign  *^grain,  and  send  away  principally  carbon,  in  the 
form  of  fat  and  butter,  is  certainly  best  for  the  land,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  character  of  our  markets,  and  the  cost  c^  cul- 
tivating grain  the  best  for  the  pocket.  The  results  of  this 
course  are  a  sufficient  commendation,  as  they  show  a  gradual 
increase  per  acre  of  our  leading  crops. 

The  change  in  our  agricnlture  within  fifteen  years  is  encour- 
aging. We  have,  however,  not  only  begun  to  set  back  the  tide 
of  depreciation,  but  commenced  to  ascend  the  steep  of  improve- 
ment, our  progress  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  aoeeler> 
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ated  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  lands  we  use,  by  a 
greater  variety  in  the  crops  we  cultivate,  and  a  more  constant 
attention  to  the  effect  on  the  soil  of  change  in  plant  production. 
As  a  general  rule,  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present  time, 
the  lands  which  have  been  most  sought  for  and  prized  for  culti- 
vation,  have  been  the  alluvial,  the  dry  plains  and  slopes,  and 
the  hills.  Wet  lands,  not  simply  swamps,  but  those  made 
sterile,  or  producing  nearly  worthless  plants,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  draining,  though  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility, 
have  been  almost  universally  rejected  for  cultivation.  Our 
agricultural  society  continually  offers  premiums  for  reclaiming 
these  lands,  and  sometimes  has  them  to  pay,  yet  the  great  mass 
of  our  farmers  are  indifferent  to  improvement  in  this  direction. 
Necessity  has  compelled  to  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the 
former  class  of  lands,  but  now,  as  a  wise  and  intelligent  system 
of  management,  thousands  of  acres  of  this  area  should  be 
planted  or  allowed  to  go  to  forest,  and  judiciously  cared  for  as 
such.  It  would  be  a  profitable  operation  in  itself,  and  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  lands  in  caltivation.  This  loss  of 
land  for  any  of  the  objects  of  agriculture,  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  systematic,  intelligent  labor,  directed  to  bring* 
ing  oar  wet,  water-poisoned  lands  into  a  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  all  crops  by  draining.  In  some  localities  it  would 
be  better  for  a  farmer  to  emigrate,  and  buy  dry  land  for  his  til- 
lage rather  than  to  drain,  but  our  circumstances  are  such  that 
we  can  afford  to  drain ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

The  average  value  of  all  our  farm  lands  in  1870, — the  good, 
bad  and  indifferent, — was  949  per  acre.  But  good  lands  for 
cultivation  are  worth  from  $1  to  $300  per  acre.  We  have 
thousands  of  acres  now  practically  useless  for  cultivation,  which 
if  underdrained  at  an  expense  of  $76  per  acre,  would  be  as 
good  for  every  crop  we  grow  as  our  best  tillage  lands.  When 
our  farmers  make  these  changes  in  the  lands  they  cultivate,  it 
will  be  a  long  stride  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

That  standard  fruit,  the  apple,  is  cultivated  by  us  to  a  fair  ex< 
tent,  but  pears  and  the  small  fruits,  as  market  products,  are  aU 
most  unknown.  We  have  good  markets  for  such  crops  within 
easy  reach,  but  do  not  supply  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  people,  farmers  and  all,  make  a  market  by  consuming  these 
fruits  of  foreign  production.    Our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
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to  such  products ;  their  cultivation  has  commenced  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  it  could  be  enlarged  to  our  health  and  profit 

The  returns  of  1870  do  not  give  us  credit  for  the  cultivation 
of  any  root  crops,  and  they  do  no  special  wrong,  for  our  State 
returns  of  1865  tell  us  that  in  that  year  of  beets,  turnips  and 
carrots  we  had  but  sixty-eight  acres,  and  pretty  careful  observar 
tion  indicates  that  they  have  not  materially  increased  since. 

The  system  of  carrying  stock  through  the  winter  on  a  diet  ex- 
clusively of  dry  hay  and  grain  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  very 
doubtful  expediency  and  profit,  and  the  introduction  of  roots, 
mangolds,  Swedes,  or  carrots,  as  a  crop  for  stock  feed,  would 
increase  our  crop  variety,  change  our  rotation,  enable  us  to 
keep  larger  herds  aud  in  better  condition,  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  soil,  and  increase  the  material  for  its  fertili- 
zation. 

In  making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture 
of  Eastern  Hampshire,  we  should  keep  continually  in  mind  that 
tobacco  is,  and  perhaps  is  to  be,  the  leading  crop  next  to  hay, 
and  on  account  of  the  ease,  certainty  and  despatch  with  which 
it  is  converted  into  money,  it  is  better  even  than  that.  The 
change,  therefore,  must  be  one  which,  if  it  lessen  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  will  make  a  corresponding  return  of  cash,  either  in 
ready  cash,  or  the  improvement  of  the  lands.  Now,  tobacco 
feeds  enormously  from  the  soil,  but  it  makes  no  stock  feed  ;  it 
leaves  nothing  on  the  farm  to  compensate  for  the  draft  it  makes. 
The  fertilizing  elements  must  be  returned  from  other  sources. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  a  desirable  improvement  would  be  the 
introduction  of  some  really  profitable  crop,  which  would  thrive 
on  the  soil  elements  which  the  tobacco  does  not  consume,  which 
would  materially  aid  in  sustaining  the  stock  of  the  farm,  and 
making  manure  to  support  its  fertility. 

Most  careful,  searching  inquiry  and  examination  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  through  experiments  tried  on  our  own  territory,  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  seem  to  indicate  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  tliat  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a  crop,  and  its 
use  as  stock  feed,  or  as  a  fertilizer,  after  its  saccharine  matter 
has  been  manufactured  into  sugar,  would  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable object.  This  culture  seems  to  be  required  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  enormous  aud  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
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its  products,  while  supplies  from  the  usual  sources  are  continu- 
ally diminishing. 

In  1871,  after  consuming  the  products  of  our  Southern  cane- 
fields,  we  imported  and  used  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar. 
That  year  Massachusetts  used  $5,000,000,  and  the  consumption 
16  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year.  The  culture 
can  be  introduced,  not  really  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent business,  all  the  difficulties  of  which  have  been  solved  most 
satisfactorily. 

At  the  present  time  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  sugar  made  in 
the  world  is  from  the  sugar  beet,  and  in  the  temperate  zone. 
In  1871,  France  produced  800,000  tons  of  beet  sugar,  and  the 
eash  value  of  its  beet  products  was  more  than  $50,000,000. 
Those  districts  of  the  country  which  produced  the  most  sugar, 
also  produced  more  grain  and  beef  than  any  others,  and  vastly 
more  than  they  did  before  the  introduction  of  this  industry. 
This  tlie  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  France  have  accom- 
plished under  very  depressing  circumstances,  for  the  govern- 
ment collects  a  tax  of  nearly  four  cents  a  pound  on  the  sugar, 
and  draws  an  annual  revenue  from  the  beet  crop  of  $16,000,000. 
-  Germany  has  met  with  equal  success  in  this  culture,  and  it 
is  commencing  with  highly  flattering  propects  in  Russia  and 
England. 

The  universal  testimony  is,  that  besides  the  value  of  its  man- 
ufactured product,  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  improvement 
in  every  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

-  To  produce  the  beet  successfully  and  of  sufficient  sweetness, 
in  a  measure  compels  to  a  correct  system  of  agriculture,  which 
results  in  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  and  largely  aug- 
mented products  of  all  other  kinds.  The  soil  and  climate  at 
Amherst  produces  as  sweet  a  beet  as  that  of  France  or  Germany, 
and  sugar  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  any  ever  produced  in 
the  tropics.  What  the  culture  of  the  beet  has  done  for  France 
it  may  do  for  the  Connecticut  Valley,  giving  greater  variety  to 
our  productions,  making  a  profitable  crop,  and  aiding  to  coun- 
teract the  results  of  our  present  culture. 

Tobacco  requires  large  quantities  of  manure,  rich  in  every 
element  of  plant-food,  but  especially  in  nitrogenous  matters. 
The  sugar  beet  will  not  bear  nitrogenous  food,  and  would  follow 
tobacco  with  a  very  slight  addition  of  some  mineral  element. 

43 
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Its  action  on  the  soil  will  be  to  prepare  it  for  sabeeqaent  erops, 
and  after  the  sugar  is  extracted  it  will  famish  as  mueh  stod: 
feed  as  an  acre  of  hay,  and  to  keep  more  stock  and  make  more 
manure. 

At  the  present  time  our  farmers  purchase  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizers.  They  transport  manure  by  rail  long  dis- 
tances, much  of  it  from  beyond  the  Hudson,  at  an  expense  of  from 
910  to  $15  per  cord.  Peruyian  guano  and  the  manufiustured 
phosphates  are  much  used,  and  ashes  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. With  the  changes  indicated  in  the  soil  to  be  cultiTaledf 
the  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  crops,  the  adoption  of  a  more 
rational  rotation,  and  the  influx  of  such  quantities  of  fertfliang 
materials,  we  can  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  agrieultmre 
will  be  abundantly  prosperous ;  that  although  our  oultivmted 
acres  may  not  increase,  yet  their  aggregate  pfoducts  will  he 
greatly  enhanced,  yielding  still  larger  and  moie  satisfaeCaiy 

profits  to  our  cultivators. 

Levi  Stooj 


:«-^Nii  M 


The  paper  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  LoBiNG  then  submitted  a  report  as  delegate  to  the  Deer- 
field  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

The  various  reports  of  the  Delegates  and  of  Committees  on 
essays  not  previously  acted  upon,  were  then  taken  Irom  the  table, 
read  a  second  time  by  their  titles  and  adopted. 

Voiedy  That  any  unfinished  business  be  reCorred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  with  full  power. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


► 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INJURIOUS  AND  BENE- 
FICIAL INSECTS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BT  A.  8.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

The  past  jear  has  been  marked  by  the  unusual  abundance  of 
two  insects  which  have  preyed  on  our  field  crops.  Both  are 
comparatively  strangers  in  this  State,  and  illustrate  the  law  that 
new  enemies  of  our  crops  make  their  appearance  from  year  to 
year  most  unexpectedly,  and  do  a  lai^e  amount  of  damage 
before  their  presence  has  been  generally  known  or  often  even 
suspected.  And  this  probably  will  always  continue  to  be  the 
case.  While  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the  country  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
tlie  equilibrium  seems  in  a  measure  to  be  restored,  and  average 
crops  can  be  raised.  But  still,  here  in  New  England,  where  the 
country  has  been  settled  over  two  hundred  years,  we  are  occa- 
sionally disturbed  by  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
kinds  of  insects  usually  not  abundant.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  variations  in  our  seasons,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  insectivo- 
rous birds  which  fail  to  come  to  our  aid  in  these  times  of  extrem- 
ity, the  insects  remain  in  undiminished  numbers  and  accomplish 
their  work  of  devastation  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  will 
probably  always  be  the  case,  so  long  as  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  economic  entomology  remain  unapplied. 

In  England,  where  the  arable  land  has  been  cultivated  for  over 
a  thousand  years,  Mr.  Curtis,  the  author  of  ^^  Farm  Insects,'' 
complains  that  in  economic  entomology  ^^  every  season  brings 
forth  fresh  subjects  for  investigation,  and  although  this  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  neglect  which  has  attended  this  im- 
portant  department  of  natural  history,  it  seems  as  if  a  cycle 
were  revolving,  which  exhibits  species  previously  unobserved,  at 
intervals  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  whether  regular  or 
irregular  cannot  be  determined  for  want  of  data  ;  rare  and  un- 
noticed species,  no  doubt,  become  abundant  or  scarce  by  changes 
of  temperature ;  certain  and  continued  currents  of  air,  a  want 
of  food  in  their  accustomed  localities,  and  similar  phenomena 
may  also  change  the  regular  course  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  insects  for  a  season ;  so  that  enemies  to  the  cultivator 
may  suddenly  become  great  annoyances  in  latitudes  where  they 
had  been  previously  unknown ;  and  may  there  remain  until  a 
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counter*actioii  takes  place,  either  of  climate  or  of  par»atif> 
agency,  which  at  once  sweeps  away  the  plagues  and  releases  ns 
from  those  great  armies  which  are  employed  by  the  Power  who 
created  thetn." 

We  may  be  allowed  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  atlentiim 
paid  in  Europe  to  practical  entomology.  The  plant  louse, 
(^PhyUozera  viiifolim^^  affecting  the  grapo-vine  to  such  a  fearful 
extent  in  France,  and  which  in  this  country  has  done  consider- 
able mischief,  is  still  attracting  much  attention.  Within  a  year 
past  as  we  learn  from  the  ^^  Revue  Scientiflque,''  the  French 
Academy  has  offered  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs  to  en- 
courage studies  with  the  view  to  ascertain  a  remedy  which  shaO 
protect  the  vine  without  destroying  it,  as  some  of  the  remedjes 
proposed  killed  the  vine  as  well  as  the  noxious  insects.  Hie 
French  Government  has  always  been  alert  and  liberal  in  this 
matter  of  economical  or  applied  entomology,  a  subject  more 
important  to  agriculture  than  is  yet  dreamed  of  in  this  cou&tiy, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  we  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  and  plants. 

During  the  past  summer  the  losses  of  wheat,  com  and  olker 
crops  in  the  Western  States  have  been  enormous.  The  omon 
crop  raisers  in  one  county  (Essex)  alone  in  this  State  havekst, 
it  is  estimated,  at  least  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  crop  next  to  tlie  hay  crop,  from  the 
attacks  of  a  minute  insect  called  Thrips.  This  annual  loss, 
much  of  which  by  timely  exertion,  and  especially  the  cultivatioa 
of  insect  parasites,  could  be  avoided,  will  accumulate  in  inten- 
sity, and  become  a  grievous  burden  a  century  hence,  when  our 
country  will  be  more  densely  populated  and  every  grain  of  food 
will  be  needed ;  unless  more  attention  than  is  now  thought 
necessary  be  given  to  the  subject. 

The  foresight  of  the  French  people,  despite  the  present  gloomy 
views  of  their  journals  over  the  decadence  of  science  among  them, 
is  conspicuous  in  their  prompt  and'  scientific  treatment  of  the 
silk-worm  disease  (jpebrine).  This  is  a  disease  that  has  already 
extinguished  a  most  promising  experiment  in  the  rearing  of  oar 
native  silk-worm,  as  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  of  East  Med  ford,  who  had 
proved  the  ease  with  which  our  native  silk-worm  may  be  reared, 
unfortunately  lost  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  them  by 
this  disease,  imported  accidentally  in  eggs  of  the  Yama-mai  moth 
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received  from  Japan  via  Paris,  where  thej  must  have  been  inoc- 
culated  with  the  germs  of  this  much*dreaded  insect  plague. 

Pasteur  and  Quatrefages,  and  others  whose  names  are  illus- 
trious as  investigators,  have  been  commissioned  bj  the  French 
Qovernment  to  study  the  causes  of  this  disease,  and  it  now 
thought,  that,  following  out  the  suggestions  M.  Pasteur — ^the  re- 
sult of  profound  studies  on  this  subject — if  healthy  eggs  be 
selected  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  those  infested  with  the 
parasitic  fungus  be  destroyed,  silk  culture  will  be  again  restored 
in  France  and  Southern  Europe.  As  the  result,  a  single  silk 
raiser,  whose  worms  this  year  will  produce  82,000  ounces  of 
eggs,  hopes  next  year  to  have  100,000  ounces,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  profit  of  a  million  of  dollars !  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  remarkable  result  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  most  abstruse 
researches  upon  microscopic  plants  by  specialists,  for  the  pure 
love  of  science.  Their  cloister  studies,  put  to  practical  ac- 
count, saves  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
interests  in  Southern  Europe.  In  like  manner  had  the  general 
government  or  individual  States,  encouraged  the  entomologist 
and  botanist  in  their  studies,  and  caused  them  to  be  turned  to 
practical  account,  wa  should  not  have  had  to  give  up  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat  in  the  northernmost  States ;  our  cotton  crop 
could  perhaps  have  been  doubled,  and  our  garden  and  field 
crops  have  regularly  yielded  a  steady  return  to  the  producer. 

In  England,  where  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  practical 
zoology  than  with  us,  increased  interest  is  taken  in  this  subject. 
A  botanist  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  an  entomologist  will  soon  be  elected. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FIELD  CROPS. 

Hie  Onion  Thrips. — About  the  middle  of  August  my  atten- 
tion was  called  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Ware  of  Swampscott,  to  his  serious 
loss  of  onions  from  the  attacks  of  a  minute  insect.  The  leaves 
were  observed  to  suddenly  turn  yellow  and  wilt,  and  the  plant 
died.  In  this  way  large  patches  became  infested  and  turned 
yellow,  until  in  two  or  three  days  these  prolific  insects  spread 
over  the  whole  field.  They  seemed  to  increase  most  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  unusual  dry,  hot  weather  that  we  experienced  about  the 
middle  of  last  August.  On  the  11th  of  August  a  whole  acre  was 
thus  cut  off.  Mr.  Ware  informed  me  that  the  onion  plants  have 
been  more  or  less  infested  in  this  way  for  some  fifteen  years,  but 
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tiie  damage  done  Ais  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Tins 
evil  seems  wide  spread  in  Essex  Oountj,  as  not  in  Swampseott 
alone,  but  in  Lynn,  Salem,  and  parts  of  Danvers,  the  onioia  crcqp 
has  been  similarly  infested.  About  9100,000  worth  of  onions 
are  raised  in  Essex  Oounty  alone,  and  Mr,  Ware  judged  that  at 
least  a  tenth  part  was  destroyed  by  this  new  peet ;  so  that  in  one 
county  alone  and  by  one  kind  of  injurious  insect  we  have  in 
one  season  lost  910,000.  The  onion  crop  is  next  to  the  hay  crop 
in  value,  as  it  is  sold  for  cash. 

On  examining  the  specimens  brought  into  the  Museom  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  the  leaves  were  found  to  be  cov- 
ered with  hundreds  of  a  minute  Thrips,  which  by  gnawing  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  had  caused  them  to  turn  white  in  spots, 
and  subsequently  yellow ;  where  they  were  most  numerous  the 
outer  skin  of  the  fleshy  leaves  was  entirely  eaten  oflE^  and  thoo^ 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  minute  insects  could  have 
caused  the  death  of  so  stout  and  thick-leaved  a  plant,  yet  here 
were  hundreds  of  the  culprits  in  all  stipes  of  growth  plying 
their  jaws  before  our  eyes  in  proof. 

This  insect,,  which  occurred  in  both  sexes  and  in  all  stages  of 
growth  from  larvss  of  minute  size,  proved  ^to  be  the  wheat  Thrips 
of  Fitch  QLimoihrips  tritici),  who  gives  an  account  of  its  appear- 
ance and  habits  in  his  *^  Second  Report  on  the  Noxious,  etc  ,  Ia> 
sects  of  New  York,"  p.  804.    His  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  insect  by  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin,  who  found  then  in 
great  numbers  in  blossoms  of  various  plants.     He  wrote  Dt, 
Fitch  that  they  first  ^  made  their  appearance  about  the  middk  ef 
June,  or  at  least  they  were  then  first  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard.    For  about  two  weeks  they  were  found  in  the  bloesoms 
of  wheat  and  of  clover,  causing  numbers  of  the  blossoms  to 
wither,  and  in  some  cases  the  kernel  was  also  attacked.*'    Dr. 
Fitch  himself  never  seems  to  have  noticed  this  insect  in  New 
York,  nor  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the  onion,  but  thinks 
it  is  the  species  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers  in  his  treatise.    In 
that  work  the  author  speaks  of  a  "  pernicious  insect  in  the  ears 
of  growing  wheat,"  which  <^  seems  to  agree  with  the  aoeounts  of 
the  Thrips  cerealium  which  sometimes  infests  wheat,  in  Europe 
to  a  great  extent."    From  his  brief  description  it  is  probably  the 
insect  now  under  consideration  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers. 

The  various  kinds  of  Thrips  are  minute,  narrow-bodied  uiseetB 
seldom  exceeding  a  line  in  length,  and  remotely  allied  to  the 
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bed  bug  and  squash  bug  in  structure,  but  differing  from  them 
in  having  free  jaws  adapted  to  biting,  while  those  of  the  bed 
or  squash  bug  form  with  the  other  mouth-organs  a  sharp,  hard 
beak,  with  which  they  puncture  leaves  or  the  flesh  of  their  vic- 
tims, when  carnivorous  in  their  tastes.  These  Thrips  are  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  their  wings  being  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  beautifully  fringed ;  and  when  folded  over  their  back  they 
do  not  conceal  the  body  beneath,  as  is  usually  the  case.  More- 
over, they  are  exceedingly  active  in  their  habits,  running  or  leap- 
ing like  fleas. 

The  females  alone  are  winged,  the  males  being  wingless  and 
closely  resembling  the  larvse.  The  body  of  the  female 
is  smooth  and  shining,  uniformly  greenish  yellow,  with 
no  other  markings ;  the  legs  are  a  little  paler  towards 
the  articulations.  The  antennso  are  8-jointed,  slightly. 
longer  than  the  head  ;  the  two  basal  joints  are  the 
largest ;  the  three  succeeding  joints  equal,  regularly 
ovate,  the  6th  a  little  longer  than  the  5th ;  7th  and  8th 
minute,  7th  a  little  shoxter  than  8th,  each  joint  bearing 
four  large  bristles.  This  species  differs  from  the  JBuro-ir^^M&m). 
pean  L.  cerealium  in  having  but  eight  joints,  the  7th  and  8th 
being  minute,  and  with  no  intermediate  short  one,  as  described 
in  the  European  insect. 

The  prothoraz  is  square,  the  scutel- 
lum  short,  crescent-shaped,  and  the  ab- 
domen is  long  and  narrow,  smooth  and 
shining,  lO-jointed.  Length,  four  one- 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  or  less  than  halfr 
aline. 

The  larva  (Kg.  2),  is  entirely  green-* 
ish-yellow,  the  head  and  prothorax  of^ 
the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  eyes  are  reddish.  The  feet  and 
antennas  are  whitish,  not  annulated,  as 
in  L.  cerealium.  The  feet  (tarsi)  oon- 
sist  of  but  a  single  joint  ending  in  a 

P^^***"  Lana  md  maU  ofUmothript  tniiei. 

The  male  differs  from 
the   lai*va   in    having  2- 


Iio.  2. 


jointed   feet  (tarsi)    and 
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7-jointed  antenneo,  those  of  the  larva  being  4joiiited.  The  sec- 
ond joint  is  exactly  barrel-shaped,  with  two  ridges  or  lines  8a^ 
rounding  it,  3d  and  4th  joints  long,  ovate,  the  8d  being  a  Me 
larger  than  the  fourth,  and  with  about  twelve  transverse  lines, 
there  being  about  eight  on  the  4th  joint,  from  the  end  of  which 
projects  a  remarkable  tubercle,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  5th 
joint  is  square  at  the  end,  with  about  eleven  transverse  liaes, 
and  three  or  four  stout  hairs  externally ;  6th  joint  minute  and 
spherical,  while  the  7th  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  6th,  and  » 
finely  striated,  and  with  four  unequal  stout  hairs.  It  is  jast 
twice  the  length  of  the  female,  measuring  .08  inch. 

The  best  remedy  of  a  preventative  nature  against  farther 
ravages,  after  this  insect  has  made  its  appearance,  is  to  build  a 
bon-fire  upon  the  diseased  patch,  pull  up  the  onions  aboot,  and 
throw  them  into  it.  By  thus  sacrificing  a  few  onions  at  the  out- 
set, the  evil  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  For  remedies  less  eftct- 
ive  we  would  recommend  showering  the  plants  with  stnHig 
soapsuds,  or  sprinkling  them  with  sulphur,  or  the  use  of  a  sola- 
tion  of  copperas,  such  as  is  used  in  killing  the  currant  saw-flf, 
t.  e.j  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  copperas  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 
The  use  of  a  carbolate  of  lime  or  air-slacked  lime  may  also  be 
recommended. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  will  cause  them  to  disappear  for  a 
while,  and  they  probably  only  appear  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers'  as  this  past  year  in  consequence  of  the  summer  being 
an  unusually  dry  and  warm  one. 

The  Onion  Fly. — ^This  maggot,  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the 
onion,  is  as  abundant  and  destructive  as  ever.  Its  work,  hov- 
ever,  ceases  about  the  time  the  Tbrips  is  most  abundant  The 
maggots  make  their  appearance  in  Essex  County  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  by  the  third  week  in  August  most  of  them 
change  into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  As  a  preventati?e  mea- 
sure worth  adopting  is  one  su^ested  to  me  by  Mr.  Ware,  i  ^9 
to  sow  the  seeds  two  inches  deeper  than  usual  so  that  the  ij 
cannot  so  readily  get  to  it  to  lay  its  e^^. 

The  Imported  Cabbage  Caterpillar  and  its  Pflroxte.— Tbii 
caterpillar  was  fully  described,  and  its  habits  and  ra?age5  tiBj 
set  forth  in  our  last  year's  report.    During  the  past  sumoier  it 
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has  been  fearfully  abundaat  ia  gardens  id  Kaatern  Massacbu- 
Bette.  Were  it  not  for  the  ichneumoQ 
parasite  (Fig-  S,  a,  male  ;  b,  female  ; 
c,  larva;  d,  pupa),  which  has  heeuf 
found  to  prey  upon  it  very  extensively,^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  would 
have  to  be  given  up  in  some  districts. 
This  invaluable  ichneumon  is  one  of 
the  Cbalcid  family,  and  is  the  Pterth 
malut  puparum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cabbage  cater* 
pillar  (^Pieris  rapce)  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1857. 
I  had  supposed  that  the  parasite  had 
perhaps  been  imported  with  its  host, 
but  now  find  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  j  i 
native  of  this  country  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope. Having  been  favored  by  Mr. 
Francis  Walker  with  specimens  of 
both  sexee  from  England,  labelled  by 


specimens  did  not  differ  speciQcally.  Further,  Mr.  Walker 
vrote  me  that  there  were  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  the 
British  Museum  taken  in  Hudson's  Bay  territory  in  1844.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague  sent  me  specimens  which 
had  tteen  raised  from  the  Rape  Caterpillar  in  Vermont.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lintner  has  also  published  a  note  in  the  "American  Naturalist" 
stating  that  be  had  reared  this  parasite  from  the  same  kind  of 
caterpillar,  and  previously  to  this  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  had  re- 
ceived numerous  specimens  from  Mr.  A.  G.  T.  Ritchie  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  who,  if  I  understand  bis  letter  aright,  first  observed 
these  chalcids  upon  the  cabbage  leaves  in  July,  1870,  when  the 
caterpillars  were  abundant.  Ou  the  23d  of  August  of  the  same 
year  be  had  some  of  the  parasites  hatch  out.  To  Mr.  Ritchie, 
then,  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  make  known  the  his- 
tory of  this  invaluable  insect. 

So  that  the  parasite  seems  to  cover  even  a  wider  field  than  its 
host,  and  probably  preys  on  our  native  cabbage  butterfly,  the 
Pieris  oleracea,  as  in  Europe  it  preys  on  Pieris  brassica,  the 
caterpillar  so  destructive  to  the  cabbage  there. 
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The  male  of  this  Pteromalus  is  a  beautiful  pale-green  fly,  willi 
the  bodj  finely  punctured  and  emitting  metallic  tints;  the  ab> 
domen,  or  hind  body,  is  flat,  in  dried  specimens  with  a  deep 
crease  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  and  it  is  much  lighter 
in  color  and  with  more  decided  metallic  reflections  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  antennae  are  honey  yellow,  with  namnr 
black  wings.  The  legs  are  pale  honey-yellow.  It  is  .08  inch  to 
a  tenth  in  length. 

The  body  of  the  female,  which  would  be  tiiought  at  first  to 
be  an  entirely  diflerent  kind  of  insect,  is  much  stouter,  broader, 
with  a  broader  oval  abdomen,  ending  in  a  very  short  ovipositor, 
while  the  underside  of  the  body  near  the  base  has  a  large  oodi- 
cal  projection. .  It  is  much  duller  green  than  the  male,  and  the 
body  is  more  coarsely  punctured.  The  scutellum  of  the  metsh 
thorax  is  regularly  convex,  not  keeled,  in  both  sexes.  The 
antennso  are  brown,  and  the  legs  brown,  becoming  pale  towards 
the  ends,  the  ends  of  the  femora  being  pale ;  the  tibis  pale- 
brown  in  the  middle,  much  paler  at  each  end,  whUe  the  tara 
are  whitish,  though  the  tip  of  the  last  joint  is  dark.  It  is  from 
a  line  to  a  line  and  a  third  in  length.  It  differs  from  Harris' 
Pteromalus  vanessce  in  the  little  piece  known  as  the  scutellum  of 
the  metathorax  being  smooth,  not  keeled,  and  by  its  darker  legs. 

The  larva  is  a  little  white  maggot  about  a  sixth  (.17)  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  body  consists  of  thirteen  segments,  exclu- 
sive of  the  head,  and  is  cylindrical,  tapering  rapidly  towards  the 
head,  while  the  end  of  the  body  is  acutely  pointed.  The  dirjs- 
alis  is  whitish,  the  limbs  being  folded  along  the  under  side  of 
the  body,  the  antennsd  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  wings ;  the 
second  pair  of  legs  reaching  half  way  between  the  end  of  the 
wings  and  end  of  abdomen  ;  while  the  tips  of  the  third  pair  of 
feet  reach  half  way  between  the  second  pair  of  feet  and  the  end 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  tbiri  in 
length. 

In  the  middle  of  September  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  handed  me 
one  hundred  and  ten  chrysalids,  all  but  two  of  which  were  in- 
fested by  these  parasites  in  both  the  larval  and  pupal  states; 
while  from  other  chrysalids  the  adult  ohalcid  flies  were  emeiiging' 
They  continued  to.  emerge  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  in- 
fested chrysalids  of  the  butterfly  could  be  easily  distinguidied  hf 
the  livid  and  otherwise  discolored  and  diseased  appearance  of 
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the  body,  while  those  unattacked  had  preserved  the  fresh  color, 
and  the  tail  moved  about  readily ;  the  diseased  ones  becoming 
stiff  and  more  or  less  dried.  Mr.  Putnam  thinks  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  chrysalids  of  this  butterfly,  hundreds  of  which 
had  in  the  early  autumn  suspended  themselves  about  his  house 
and  fences,  had  been  attacked  by  these  useful  allies. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  infested  chrysalids  I  found  about 
thirty  parasites  in  different  stages  of  growth,  in  one  case  thirty- 
two,  in  another  only  twelve.  We  can  readily  see  how  efficient 
these  minute  insects  become  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  their 
hosts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Pteromalus  undoubtedly  win- 
ter over  in  the  body  of  the  chrysalis,  the  adult  insects  appear- 
ing in  the  spring.  In  England  Mr.  Curtis  found  the  fly  in 
June,  so  that  evidently  there  is  an  autumn  and  spring  brood  of 
flies.  '• 

Another  parasite  is  the  larva  of  a  parasitic  fly,  Tachina  (Fig. 
4,  enlarged  three  times),  the  adult  form  of  which 
closely  resembles  the  common  house- fly.     It  is 
a  flattened,  cylindrical  maggot,  both  ends  of 
the  body  rounded  much  alike.     The  mouth-  ,     , 

•  Fig.  4. 

parts  are  partly  aborted,  there  being  only  two    Laro^ofTatkina. 
retractile  horny  mandibles  by  which  the  fatty  portions  of  its 
host  is  eaten. 

Besides  this  large  Tachina  I  found  a  minute  fly  in  the  same 
bottle  with  a  number  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  butterfly,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  lived  parasitically  in  them, 
but  would  not  be  confident  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  small  black  fly, 
about  a  line  in  length,  and  with  dark  wings. 

Tlie  Cabbage  Web  Moth, — My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  moth,  now  almost  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribution,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1870,  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 
The  little  green  caterpillars  were  quite  abundant  on  the  under 
side  of  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages  on  the  college  farm, 
and  their  web-like,  delicate  cocoons  were  found  attached  to  the 
leaf  in  depressions  or  folds.  Afterwards  a  correspondent  in 
Michigan  sent  me  specimens  of  the  worm,  the  cocoon  and  moth, 
stating  that  it  was  doing  great  damage  to  the  cabbages  there. 
The  season  at  Amherst,  as  all  over  New  England  in  1870,  was 
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very  warm  and  unusually  dry,  which  accounts  for  the  unusual 
increase  in  this  insect. 

This  insect,  well  known  in  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  car- 
ried all  oyer  the  civilized  world,  was  first  noticed  in  this  country 

by  Dr.  Fitch  in  1855,  who  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  his  "  First  and  Second 
Reports,"  &c.,  having  observed  it  in  Il- 
linois, but  not  in  New  York.  He  called 
^g  5  it  Cerostoma  brassicellaj  but  it  is  un- 

cabbage  Web  Moth.  doubtcdly  tlic  wcU  kuowu  Europeau 

Plutella  xylosiella  Linn.  (Fig.  5,  moth  and  cocoon).  Though  the 
insect  has  been  observed  in  this  country  only  late  in  the  autumn 
when  the  cabbages  have  headed,  yet  these  worms,  as  Dr.  Fitch 
suggests,  probably  belong  to  a  second  brood.  Stainton,  in  bis 
^^  Manual  of* British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  states  that  the 
moths  fly  in  May  and  August,  while  the  caterpillars  appear  in 
June,  July,  and  a  second  brood  again  in  September.  Dr.  Rtch 
suspects  that  the  first  brood  of  caterpillars  may  feed  on  the 
young  cabbage  plants  in  early  summer,  and  thus  do  more  mis- 
chief than  in  the  autumn  when  the  heads  are  fully  formed. 

The  caterpillar  is  a  little  pale  green  worm,  with  small,  stiff, 
dark  hairs  scattered  over  the  body ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  When  about  to  transform  it  spins  a  beautiful  open  net- 
work of  silk  as  a  cocoon,  open  at  one  end,  of  white  silken 
threads ;  it  is  a  third  of  an  inch  long. 

The  moth  itself  is  pale  gray,  with  the  head,  palpi  and  autenns 
white,  but  the  latter  are  ringed  alternately  with  white  and  graj 
on  the  outer  half.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  gray,  except  on  the 
under  side,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  there  is  a 
broad,  white,  longitudinal  band,  which  when  the  wings  are  folded 
is  continuous  with  the  white  band  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
wings.  The  two  'front  pair  of  legs  are  gray,  with  tiie  tarsal 
joints  ringed  narrowly  with  white ;  the  hind  legs  are  whitish  and 
hairy.  The  fore  wings  are  gray,  with  a  conspicuous  broad,  lon- 
gitudinal, white  band  along  the  inner  edge,  and  extending  to  the 
outer  third  of  the  wing ;  this  band  sends  out  three  teeth  toirards 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  third  tooth  being  at  the  end  of  the 
band.  There  is  a  row  of  dark  dots  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
stripe ;  a  row  of  blackish  dots  along  a  pale  shade  just  outside  of 
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the  front  edge  of  the  wing,  and  two  diverging  rows  of  bUckiBh 
dote  diverging  upon  the  tip  or  apex  of  the  wing.  The  fringe  is 
marked  with  a  few  dark  spotB.  The  middle  of  the  wing  next 
the  white  b&nA  is  darker  than  the  front  edge,  while  a  faint  yel- 
lowish shade  rune  along  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  towards  the  tip,  enclosing  a  few  black  dots.  It  expands  a 
little  over  half  an  inch. 

Should  young  plants  be  attacked  by  the  worms,  the  best  rem- 
edy would  be  to  shower  them  with  soapsuds.  For  the  autumnal 
brood  of  worms  the  plants  should  be  plentifully  showered  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  efhcacious,  the  worms  should  be  picked  off  by  hand, 
the  cocoons  especially. 

T%e  Badisk  Weevil. — About  the  year  1857  I  found  in  Maine 
upon  the  radish  leaves  a  specimen  of  a  weevil,  which  I  canno^ 
distinguish  by  Curtis'  description  and  Ggure  from  the  European 
Ceutorhynchus  assimilis,  Payk.  Fig.  6,  a,  beetle,  c,  larva,  6, 
pupa,  e,  pod  with  hole  out  of  which  the  grub  has  come,  d,  ■ 


earthen  cocoon.  (From  Curtis.)  (Fig.  7  drawn  from  an  Amer- 
ican specimen). 

As  it  has  not  before  been  noticed  in  this  country,  and  may 
become  in  future  years  more  or  less  of  a  plague,  we  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  insect  and  its  habits. 

The  beetle  is  minute  and  pale-gray,  wiUi  a  remarkably  long, 
slender,  curved  snout,  from  the  middle  of  which  arise  the  long 
elbowed,  slender  antennce ;  tlie  basal  joint  is  long  and  slender  and 
succeeded  by  seven  spherical  joints ;  the  oval  club  pale  at  tip,  con- 
sisting of  four  joints.  The  body  is  black,  but  so  densely  covered 
with  gray,  flattened  hair  and  scales,  that  it  seems  to  be  uniformly 
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pale-gray.  These  hairs  become  broad,  flattened  scales  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  The  prothorax  is  triangular,  seen  from  above, 
swollen  on  the  sides,  and  the  head,  exclusive  of  the  snout,  is 
very  small.  The  body  behind  is  unusually  broad ;  the  wiog- 
covers  hav^  each  nine  (Ourtis  mentions  only  eight}  longitudi- 
nal, fine,  punctate  furrows,  the  ridges  between  being  much  flat- 
tened. The  legs  are  rather  short,  and  pale-gray  like  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Curtis  mentions  that  the  hindermost  thighs  bare 
a  short,  thick  tooth  beneath.  I  find  one  on  the  thighs  of  both 
the  middle  and  hind  legs.  However,  the  insect  maj  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  European  species,  until  proved 
otherwise  by  comparison  of  specimens,  as  it  has  probably  been 
imported  in  radish  and  turnip  seed.  In  Europe  this  weevil  was 
first  observed  among  turnip  seed,  where  as  a  white  maggot  it 
devours  the  seed  in  the  pods.  When  fully  fed  it  gnaws  a  hole 
through  the  side  of  the  pod,  out  of  which  it  escapes,  and  mak» 
its  way  into  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface, 
where  it  forms  a  brown,  oval  cocoon  of  the  grains  of  dirt.  Here 
it  remains  three  weeks  in  the  pupa  state,  and  by  the  third  week 
in  July  the  beetle  appears.  Mr.  Curtis,  whose  account  we  have 
reproduced,  thinks  that  the  female  lays  its  eggs  in  the  embryo 
'  pods. 

The  Pitchy-Legged  Weevil. — Another  weevil  has  for  several 
years  been  not  uncommon  in  Essex  County,  which  in  England, 
from  which  it  has  been  imported,  is  often,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says, 
^^  a  dreadful  pest  in  gardens,  committing  sad  ravages  on  vines 
in  hot-houses  and  on  wall  fruit,  during  the  night,  when  they 
emerge  from  their  hiding-places  in  old  walls,  from  under  the 
bark,  and  clods  of  earth,  to  revel  upon  the  branches  of  the  new 
wood  in  April,  or  to  feed  upon  the  young  shoots,  which  soon 
become  black.  They  likewise  injure  raspberry  plants  in  spring, 
by  eating  through  the  flowering  stems  and  leaves,  and  they  nib- 
ble ofi*  the  bark,  and  eat  out  the  buds  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
as  early  as  February  or  March."  But  they  are  said  bj  Curtis 
to  do  still  more  damage  to  pease,  turnips,  and  young  winter- 
plants,  as  savoy,  kale,  broccoli,  &c. 

I  have  detected  this  weevil  on  the  Beach  Pea  during  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  and  even,  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  insect,  will  enter  fern- 
eries and  nibble  the  ferns  and  make  considerable  havoc  among 
the  plants  before  its  presence  is  suspected. 

This  insect,  which  is  likely  to  prove  annoying,  is  the  Otio- 
rhynchus picipes  of  Pabricius  (Pig  8, enlarged). 
The  body  is  pitchy  brown,  and  covered  with 
microscopic,  pale  scales,  resembling  a  scallop 
shell,  being  marked  with  a  few  prominent  ribs. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  weevils  seem  to  be  pro-  /^^wSfV  I 
vided  with  scales  like  those  of  butterflies,  Po- 
duras,  and  a*  few  other  insects.  The  beak,  so 
short  and  slender  in  the  radish  weevil,  is  here 
broad  and  short,  square  at  the  end,  from 
which  the  elbowed  reddish-brown  antennae  ^y-L^'gh  wtivu. 
arise.  The  head  is  a  little  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  is  coarsely  punctured.  The  prothorax  is  coarsely  granu- 
lated, the  granulations  being  arranged  in  irregular  rows.  The 
wing-covers  are  adorned  with  about  eleven  high,  rounded,  lon- 
gitudinal ridges  on  each  cover,  and  with  coarse  punctures  along 
the  furrows  between  them.  There  are  also  about  twenty  rows 
of  pale  dots  along  the  wing-covers,  consisting  of  scales.  The 
legs,  including  the  claws,  are  rather  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  body  is  also  cdvered  with  scattered  pale  hairs  bent 
down  on  the  surface,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  these 
hairs  remain  after  the  scales  are  rubbed  off.  It  is  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  BASPBERBT. 

The  Raspberry  Saw-Fly, — In  an  article  contributed  to  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1870,  and  entitled  ^^  In- 
jurious Insects  new  and  little  known,"  I  incorrectly  stated  that 
a  little  beetle,  the  Byturus  unicolorj  ate  holes  in  the  leaves  of 
the  raspberry,  as  well  as  the  flowers.  Mr.  P.  W.  Putnam  has 
since  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact,  which  my  own  observations 
have  corroborated,  that  two  insects  produce  the  mischief:  the 
beetle  eating  the  fruit-buds  and  flowers,  while  the  injuries  to 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly — the  Selandria 
rubi  of  Harris  (Pig.  9,  and  larva,  both  enlarged),  who  first  no- 
ticed it  in  1845* 
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The  worm  is  cyliudrical,  like  a  caterpillar  in  appearance,  lie- 
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ing  quite  unlike  its  congener,  the  viscid  pear  slug,  the  Mj 
being  covered  with  fine  hairs,  giving  it  a  somewhat  relvet; 
aspect.  It  ia  pale-green,  with  "  six  dorsal  rows  of  tubercIeBibiT- 
ing  two  blaek  bristles  and  four  lateral  ones  on  each  side  bearing 
white  bristles."  Mr.  E.  Norton,  from  whom  I  have  quoted,ui<l 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  single  female  for  description,  and 
to  serve  as  a  subject  to  be  drawn  for  the  above  cut,  farUiei  re- 
marks in  his  treatise  on  this  family  of  insects,  that  the  &he 
caterpillar  appears  in  May.  I  have  seen  it  early  in  the  summer, 
in  my  garden.  From  its  habit  of  feeding  early  in  the  morning 
or  at  night,  it  is  scarcely  seen,  and  is  difficult  to  reach.  Ilie 
bushes,  however,  should  be  well  shaken,  and  such  leaves  ss  hari 
been  riddled  by  them  carefully  examined,  as  the  worms  mj 
often  be  thus  detected. 

The  adult  female  fly  is  shining  black  on  ^e  head  and  thorax, 
.while  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  are  reddish  and  tbree-toothed. 
The  shoulder- tippets  (tegulEe)  and  base  of  the  wings  are  hootj 
yellow,  while  the  wing  veins  are  brown.  Tlie  legs  are  boiKj 
yellow ;  the  thighs  (femora)  brownish,  as  also  the  tips  (^  tl^^ 
bind  tibise.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  abdominal  riogsare pale- 
yellow,  the  remainder  of  the  abdomen  being  brownish.  This 
insect  differs  from  the  female  of  the  well  known  rose  »*^.'> 
which  is  almost  entirely  black,  in  the  broad  light  band  oa  l>ie 
abdomen,  in  the  paler  veins  of  the  wings,  the  difierent  foitn  w 
the  cell;,  the  tliickened  spot  (pterostigma)  being  less  roimded. 
and  in  having  paler  I^.  It  is  also  a  little  larger,  i 
jast  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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INSECTS  IKJDBIODS  TO   FOREST  TREES. 

The  ChesitaU  Weevil. — ^The  chestnut  is  oflen  infested  by  a 
large  white  ma^ot  (Fig.  10,  larva  , 

of  Balaoinua  aad  chestnut  infested), 
with  a  yellowish  head,  yhich  attains  1 

its  full  size  at  the  time  the  nuts  drop,  i 
It  is  found  in  nuts  seat  to  market,! 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  some  of 
the  maggots  gnaw  their  way  out,  and  m.  io. 

enter  the  ground  in  the  autumn  to  """"  *"«"■ 

transform,  others  delay  until  the  spring.     Its  habits,  however, 
are  not  known,  nor  even  whether  it  be  the  same  as 
the  weevil  of  acorns,  which  has  been  proved  by  Mr. ' 
Riley  to  be  the  young  of  the  Balaninas  rectus  of 
Say.     We  introduce  from  Dr.  Harris'  "  Treatise  on 
some  of  the  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation  " 
of  Bataninvs  nasicvs  (Fig.  11),  which  is  either  the/ 
parent  or  closely  similar  to  the  parent  of  the  chest- 
nut maggot. 

The  Chestnut  Borer. — The  chestnut  tree  itself  is 
remarkably  free  from  borers,  and  no  insect  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  bore  into  the  trunk.  My  attention  has,  however, 
been  called  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Qrover,^ 
a  student  in  the  State  Agr.  Col- 
lege, to  the  fact  that  the  Arrhop- 
alus  falminam  Fabr.  (Pig.  12, 
enlarged  twice),  one  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Longicom  beetles,  bores 
in  the  trunk.  I  know  nothing 
farther  concerning  its  habits, 
nor  of  the  appearance  of  ite 
grub.  The  beetle  itself  is  black- 
ish brown,  with  slight  dark-blue 
reflections ;  the  legs  and  antenute  tiq.  u  -otuKx  aenr 

are  of  the  same  color,  the  tatter  being  scarcely  larger  than  its 
body.  The  top  of  tlie  head,  and  the  sides  of  the  prothorai, 
and  under  side  of  the  body,  are  covered  with  a  pale-gray  pile, 
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while  certain  silver  markings  on  the  wing-covers  are  composed 
of  similar  close-set,  fine  hairs.  Those  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the 
prothoraz  enclose  a  conspicuous  black  spot,  while  the  top  is 
black,  and  more  coarsely  punctate  than  the  wing-covers.  The 
latter  are  eaqh  crossed  by  four  acutely  zigzag  lines,  composed  of 
microscopic  hairs,  forming  w-like  hands-on  the  elytra,  the  basal 
lines  being  less  distinctly  marked  than  the  others.  The  ends  of 
the  wing-covers  are  also  tipped  with  gray,  especiallj  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  end.  The  legs  are  pitchy  brown  with  light 
hairs,  and  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  terminal  joints  (tarsi). 
It  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long. 

7%e  Oak  Callidium, — ^This  is  also  a  new  borer  in  the  oak, 
specimens  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Poor  from  a  white 
oak  stick,  June  20th,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute several  years  ago.  It  is  undoubtedly  closely  similar  in  its 
habits  and  in  the  form  of  the  larva  to  the  Grape  Callidium  fig- 
ured in  our  last  report.  This  is  the  Callidium  variabile,  and 
is  one  of  our  more  common  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  C.  amoRnum^  but  is  larger,  and  less  coarsely  punctured, 
while  the  antennas  are  more  reddish  ;  the  scutellum  is  concolor- 
ous  with  the  wing-covers.  The  body,  legs,  except  the  femora, 
which  are  blackish  in  the  middle,  and  antennae,  are  reddish,  the 
tips  of  the  joints  of  the  latter  dark,  and  on  the  back  of  the  pro- 
thorax  are  two  black  spots,  often  conflaent.  The  head  is  black. 
The  wing-covers  are  prusstan  blue,  smooth,  finely  punctured, 
with  rather  thick,  fine,  black  hairs,  bent  downwards.*  Specimens 
recently  changed  from  the  pupa  state  are  brown,  and  the 
species  is  exposed  to  considerable  variation,  as  its  name  indicates. 
The  male  is  just  half  an  inch  long,  the  female  .60  inch. 

The  Black  Elm- Tree  Borer. — This  is  a  new  borer  in  the 
elm,  a  tree  also  remarkably  free  from  borers.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  G.  D.  Smith,  of  Boston,  from  whose  immense  collection  of 
beetles  the  specimen  I  here  describe  was  taken  and  given  to  the 
museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy.  It  is  the  Physocmemum 
brevilineum  Say  (Il^g  13,  nat.  size).  If  is  a  siagukurJookiag 
beetle,  with  a  round,  flattened  prothorax,  and  wing-covers  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  and  not  covering  the  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
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while  the  thighe  are  unusually  swollen.  The 
about  two-tliirds  th6^««m 
length  of  the  body,  flat- 
tened towards  the  end, 
and  somewhat  serrate. 
The  body  above  is  veUety 
black,  and  brown-black 
beneath.  The  head  is 
black,  and  coarsely  punct- 
ured, aud  the  protborax 
is  covered  with  short, 
dense,  black  hairs,  like 
velvet.  The  wing-covers 
are  Prussian  blue  in  color, 

bent,  corrugated,  with  an  Ftu.  is-Bm-iv*.  bwo- 

interrupted  ridge  just  outside  of  the  middle  of  each  cover. 
They  are  covered  with  Gue,  black  hairs,  bent  over.  There  is  a 
pair  of  parallel,  short  honey-yellow  lines  iu  the  middle  of  each 
wiug-cover,  with  a  third  one  a  little  iu  front,  makiug  in  all  six 
streaks.  The  legs  and  feet  are  black.  It  is  a  little  over  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

THE'COUNTT  SOCIETIES. 

The  returns  of  the  various  county  societies,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  presented  as  the  second  part  of  this  report,  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  policy,  which  has  now  been 
adopted  by  nearly  every  society,  of  owning  land  and  fixtures, 
has  involved  many  of  the  associations  in  debts  of  varying 
amounts,  but  in  most  cases  the  real  and  personal  property  great- 
ly exceeds  the  debts,  while,  in  prosperous  years,  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  latter  is  quite  practicable.  It  must  be  appar- 
ent that  any  considerable  amount  of  liabilities  is  a  source  of 
embarrassment,  curtailing  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  a 
society,  and  preventing  many  expenditures  which  are  desirable 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  amount  sot  apart  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
Transactions,  for  example,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  too  small. 
Tlie  volume  of  Transactions  is  the  permanent  record  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  standard  by  which  it  will  be  judged  in  the  future,  and 
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the  means  of  conyeying  instruction  to  the  public.  Money  judi- 
ciously invested  in  publication  is  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  organized,  than  money  dis- 
tributed in  small  cash  premiums.  If  it  goes  out  in  driblets,  it 
is  not  likely  to  accomplish  any  permanent  results. 

The  value  or  eflSciency  of  a  society  depends  chiefly  upoa  the 
management.  If  it  adopts  a  low  standard  of  excellence  and 
aims  to  do  all  its  work  and  accomplish  its  objects  through  the 
bluster  of  its  exhibition,  which  lasts  but  a  day  or  two  at  most, 
it  can  hardly  expect,  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement,  and  to  do  the  good  which 
the  State  had  in  view  when  it  granted  its  charter  and  endowed 
it  with  the  annual  bounty  from  its  treasury. 

The  show  is  ephemeral  at  best.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  to  get  people  together,  and  to  furnish  them  the 
means  of  rational  enjoyment,  social  intercourse  and  instructioo. 
Some  societies  stop  here.  They  see  no  duty  higher  than  this. 
Their  capacity  seems  to  exhaust  itself  with  one  spasmodic  and 
tremendous  effort.  The  idea  of  any  latent  possibility  of  benefit- 
ing the  public  by  exciting  thought  and  emulation,  or  by  a  seardi 
after  new  facts  and  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  seems  not  to 
enter  into  their  programme  of  operations.  The  eacouragem^t 
they  give  for  accurate  experiments  designed  to  improve  the 
processes  of  farming  or  to  develop  the  material  interests  of  tlie 
people,  bears  no  proportion  to  what  they  give  for  trifles  light  as 
air. 

Now  that  a  society  is  capable  of  acting  on  a  higher  level,  and 
adopting  higher  aims,  and  attaining  greater  results  than  maor 
of  our  societies  do,  is  clear  enough,  because  it  has  been  dooe, 
and  is  done  every  year,  by  some  societies,  and  can  be  done  by 
any  one  that  will  go  the  right  way  to  work.  To  ascertain  this 
right  way,  with  all  local  considerations  taken  into  view,  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  some  complete  plan  of  opera- 
tions would  be  able  to  suggest  what  reforms  are  needed.  They 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  and  history  of 
those  societies  whose  success  has  been  most  marked.  They 
would  find  out  how  committees  on  different  subjects  are  made 
up,  and  how  it  is  that  exhaustive  and  well-considered  reports 
are  the  rule  in  all  well-managed  societies,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception.   They  would  learn  what  means  are  taken  to  create  aa 
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interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society  throughout  the  farming 
community.  They  would  be  able  to  devise  methods  of  varying 
the  premium  list,  or  to  suggest  changes  in  the  mode  of  award- 
ing prizes.  Their  report  might  be  expected  to  contain  n^ny 
practical  suggestions  by  which  the  usefulness  of  the  society 
would  be  greatly  yicreased,  and  through  which  it  could  return 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  some  fair  equivalent  for 
the  bounty  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  often  hear  the  officers  of  societies  complain  that  all  the  work 
falls  on  one  or  two  individuals ;  that  the  people  do  not  take  hold 
and  do  the  work ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm :  as 
if  this  were  any  explanation  of  the  torpidity  of  the  society.  If 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  Is  it  not 
the  fault  of  the  management  itself?  Has  there  been  a  rightly 
directed  effort  to  "  bring  out "  .the  young  men,  or  have  they 
been  left  out  in  the  cold  ?  If  an  orator  is  to  be  chosen,  has  he 
not  been  called  from  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  some  lawyer,  or 
minister,  or  politician,  instead  of  giving  the  native,  and  perhaps 
too  modest,  talent  of  the  society  itself,  an  opportunity  to  make 
its  appearance?  If  a  display  is  to  be  made  at  the  annual 
dinner,  is  there  sufficient  dependence  upon  the  members  of  the 
society,  or  has  the  management  looked  abroad  for  higher- sound- 
ing names  ? 

One  of  the  grandest  missions  which  a  society  has  it  in  its 
power  to  accomplish  is  the  education,  the  bringing  out,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  class  of  young  men,  farmers'  sons,  and  leading  them 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  work  for  them  to  do.  Nothing  builds  up 
a  young  man  so  rapidly  as  responsibility.  The  mere  opportunity 
is  hardly  enough  ;  modesty  may  compel  him  to  shrink  from  seek- 
ing it,  but  once  thrust  it  upon  him,  and  he  grows  up  to  it  in  a 
manner  which  often  astonishes  himself.  He  discovers  in  his  own 
mind,  resources  of  which  he,  perhaps,  did  ,not  even  know  the 
existence.  Success  teaches  him  self-respect,  and  confidence  in 
him  gives  him  character. 

Now  if  this  claes  of  the  members  of  a  society  had  been  persist- 
ently encouraged  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  how  could  there 
be  any  need  of  co-workers  in  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
institution  ?  How  could  there  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  find- 
ing suitable  men  to  act  as  chairmen  of  important  committees, 
— men  both  willing  and  capable  of  writing  instructive  and  useful 
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reports^, — and  to  aid  in  building  up  the  reputation  and  inflneooe 
of  the  society  ?  A  society  ought  to  aim  not  only  to  make  betto 
farmers,  but  better  men  ;  and  it  can  do  it  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  native  talent  and  relying  more  upon  home  products. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  progress  is  as  essential  an 
element  in  associated  action  as  it  is  in  the  natural  world.  No 
society,  any  more  than  an  individual,  can  remain  stationaij. 
If  it  does  not  make  constant  and  persistent  efibrt  to  advance,  it 
will  be  sure  to  retrograde.  If  it  does  not  constantly  grow  better, 
it  will  be  quite  sure  to  grow  worse.  It  is  therefore  its  duty  to 
progress,  to  do  more  and  to  be  more  from  year  to  year,  than  it 
ever  was  before. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  agricultural  societies  have,  as  a 
whole,  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Apart  from  the  merely  social  and  educational  bfla- 
ences  which  they  have  exerted,  they  have  done  much  to  improvs 
both  our  stock  of  domestic  animals  and  our  modes  of  practical 
farming.  If,  as  some  pretend  to  affirm,  the  actual  number  of 
horned  cattle  has  decreased  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  quality  of  those  we  have,  and  their 
actual  money  value,  have  been  materially  enhanced.  This  addi- 
tion has  come  chiefly  from  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  the  extensive  use  which  our  farmers  have  made  of 
them  in  obtaining  grades  which  have  been  raised  up  to  take  the 
place  of  much  of  our  old  native  stock. 

As  an  example  of  this  gradual  change,  a  large  part  of  it  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  sode' 
ties  and  to  the  opportunity  which  their  exhibitions  afford  to  dis- 
play improved  stock,  and  gain  the  credit  which  is  sure  to  follov 
such  enterprise,  it  may  be  stated  that  twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  but  seventy- five  pure-bred  Jersey  cattle  in  tlie  State.   I 
knew  at  that  time  every  herd  owned  among  us,  and  took  pains 
to  collect  the  facts  about  them.    If  I  recollect  aright,  there  was 
then  but  one  herd  of  them  west  of  the  Counecticut  River,  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  they  were  but  little  knovn. 
Now  there  are  single  herds  containing  a  greater  number  than 
that,  and  many  a  town  which  contains  more  pure-bred  Jersejs 
than  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of  New  England  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  annual  Report.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  grade  or  half-bred  Jerseys  are  very  common  in 
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almost  every  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  characteristics  and 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  butter  dairy  are  generally  understood 
and  appreciated. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  CTcry  other  pure  breed  of 
animals  originally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  though  some  of 
them  are  better  known  and  chiefly  confined  to  more  limited  lo- 
calities especially  adapted  to  them.  The  number  of  extensive 
and  enterprising  breeders  of  Ayrshires  has  increased  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  both  pure-bred 
and  grade  animals  of  this  breed  are  almost  universally  difiused 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  average  animal  products  of  our  dairy  and  other 
stock  have  been  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of  this 
improvement. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  better  and  more  humane  treat- 
ment has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  this  general  change  and  im- 
provement in  our  stock.  If  a  farmer  has  an  animal  in  which 
he  takes  a  peculiar  pride,  or  i]t  which  he  feels  any  special  inter- 
est, he  will  naturally  feed  it  a  little  better,  give  it  a  little  better 
shelter  and  attention,  than  the  common  stock  of  the  country 
used  to  get  a  quarter  of  a^century  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  general  treatment  of  all  our  stock  is  vastly  better  than  for- 
merly, and  that  this  improvement  is  to  a  very  considerable  ex* 
tent  due  to  the  introduction  and  keeping  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle. 

A  generous  ambition  to  excel  in  stock,  or  to  keep  only  the 
best,  has  its  influence,  also,  in  other  ways.  It  is  both  the  result 
of  and  the  incentive  to  increased  enterprise  and  thrift.  How 
far  the  general  improvement  in  farm  buildings  may  be  ascribed 
to  this  source  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determijie,  but  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  has  had  some  connection  with  it ;  that  is,  that 
better  barns  are  the  result,  in  part,  of  greater  intelligence  and 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  barns  throughout  the  State  are  provided  with 
commodious  cellars,  and  most  farmers  would  about  as  soon 
think  of  building  a  house  without  a  cellar  as  a  barn,  so  impor- 
tant is  this  convenience  regarded  in  the  economical  management 
of  the  farm. 

These  general  improvements  in  the  farming  districts  are  a 
source  of  just  pride  and  gratification,  and  they  seem  to  furnish 
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a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  say  that  our  soil  is  sterile,  our 
climate  inhospitable  and  pur  agriculture  in  the  decline.  If  this 
were  true,  our  farming  population  furnishes  a  very  striking  anom- 
aly, for  statistics  show  that,  with  reference  to  most  of  the  staple 
products  of  this  country,  the  yield  of  an  average  acre  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  that  the 
money  value  of  the  product  of  an  average  acre  is  greater ;  while 
any  impartial  traveller  with  an  extensive  observation  both 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  best  farming  districts  of 
Europe,  would  admit  that  there  is  no  farming  community  in 
the  world  presenting,  as  a  whole,  and  with  fewer  exceptioDS, 
greater  evidences  of  thrift,  prosperity,  enterprise  and  comfort, 
than  our  own.  There  may  be,  and  there  doubtless  are,  wealthier 
communities,  countries  where  the  landed  property  is  coDcentra- 
ted  and  held  in  fewer  hands,  but  for  a  free  people,  working  their 
own  farms,  and  dependent  upon  their  own  honest  labor  alone, 
it  seems  to  me  our  country  towns  present  the  practical  proofs  of 
a  remarkable  material  prosperity,  which  is  at  once  the  result 
and  the  criterion  of  success. 

CHAKLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Boston,  January  24, 1872. 


